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Art.  I. — (1).  Hansard's  Debates  in  t\e  Lords  and  Commons  on  Clerical 
Subscription  and  on  the  Liturgy. 

(2).  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  on  the  State  of  Subscription 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By 
Arthtje  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.  London:  G.  H.  &  J. 
Parker. 

(3).  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Eon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  By  the 
Rev.  CHttisTOPHEK  Neville,  late  Rector  of  Wichenby  and  Yicar 
of  Tlioresby.     London  :  Arthur  Miall. 

(4).  The  Sin  of  Conformity.  By  Willl^m  Robinbon.  Heaton  & 
Son. 


(5).   Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

English  Episcopalians  boast  that  their  Church  is  the  National 
Church.  Nor  is  their  boast  wholly  without  warrant  The 
Anglican  Church  is  such  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  establishment 
from  acts  of  the  National  Legislature.  But  claiming  to  be 
National,  that  Church  cedes  the  full  right  to  all  the  parties,  and 
even  to  all  the  sects,  included  in  the  nation,  to  be  observant  of 
its  proceedings,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  searching  and  manly 
criticism.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  English  Church,  we 
are  all  Churchmen,  and  consequently,  in  concerning  ourselves 
with  her  affairs,  we  may  be  said  to  be  occupied  with  matters 
properly  our  own,  doing  what  it  befits  us  to  do.  To  say  that  our 
judgments  in  this  case  should  be  candid  and  Christian,  is  to  say 
no  more  than  that  the  spirit  we  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  is  the  spirit  we  should  bring  to  the  considera- 
tion of  every  other.     We  wish  well  to  English  Churchmen,  and 
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in  what  we  are  about  to  say  we  would  do  them  no  wrong.     We 
would  rather  do  them  good  service. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  something  strangely  paradoxi- 
cal in  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  language 
of  her  friends  she  has  never  stood  more  firmly  than  now  ;  and 
in  the  same  breath,  and  from  the  same  persons,  we  learn  that 
she  has  never  needed  mending  so  much  as  at  present.  She  has 
never  been  charged  with  so  many,  or  3uch  startling  Rational- 
istic eiTors  as  now ;  has  never  been  so  drugged  with  Popish 
superstition  as  now ;  and  has  never  felt  her  helplessness  as 
regards  providing  a  remedy  against  these  evils  as  she  now  feels 
them — and  still  we  are  assured  that  her  foundations  were  never 
more  fixed,  her  usefulness  never  more  diffused,  her  prospects 
never  more  bright. 

But  the  good  men  of  the  Church  of  England  have  a  singular 
mode  of  judging  when  they  attempt  to  take  comfort  to  them- 
selves by  showing  the  amount  of  good  their  Church  is  doing. 
Much  is  said  about  the  number  of  new  churches,  and  the  num- 
ber of  new  schools.  But  a  discreet  silence  is  observed  concerning 
what  is  likely  to  be  taught  in  those  churches  and  in  those 
schools.  No  attempt  is  made  to  set  forth  the  number  of  them 
which  will  be  only  so  many  new  contributions  toward  that 
Rationalistic  teaching  on  the  one  hand,  or  that  Romanized 
teaching  on  the  other,  which  the  Church  was  never  designed  to 
furnish  ;  and  least  of  all  is  there  any  disposition  to  consider  how 
far  the  Established  Church,  by  covering  the  ground  in  this  man- 
ner with  a  net-work  of  false  teaching,  is  becoming  the  grand 
impediment  in  the  way  of  introducing  teaching  of  a  much  more 
healthy  description. 

It  is  true,  however,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  has  been  great 
zeal  of  late  years  in  the  direction  of  building  new  churches  and 
of  founding  new  schools.  Parties,  while  bitterly  opposed,  have 
vied  with  each  each  other  in  relation  to  these  objects.  Each 
party,  of  course,  assumes  itself  to  be  the  embodiment  of  true 
Churchmanship ;  and  the  Church,  as  an  institute,  gets  the  benefit, 
mixed  as  it  may  be,  of  their  common  labour.  No  intelligent 
and  dispassionate  man  can  fail  to  see,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  English  Church  commending  itself  very  strongly  to 
English  feeling.  The  fact  that  it  survives,  and  survives  as  it 
does,  amid  so  much  that  seems  to  prognosticate  decay  and 
extinction,  denionstrates  an  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life.  The 
causes  of  this  tenacity  merit  a  careful  study.  They  are  of  a  very 
mixed  description.  Some  of  them  arc  of  a  pure  and  elevated 
nature ;  but  others,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  much  of  the 
earth,  earth  v. 
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The  language  of  Churchmen,  when  praising  their  Church,  is 
often  of  a  very  mystical  description.  The  Church  becomes  a 
person — a  lady — a  venerable  lady  we  might  suppose,  were  it  not 
that  ladies  rarely  feel  complimented  by  being  reminded  of  their 
advanced  years.  But  so  it  is.  The  Church  is  a  spiritual  Inother, 
and  she  has  claims  upon  her  children  which  meet  nowhere  else. 
She  iff,  we  are  assured,  rich  in  the  possession  of  all  the  hoary 
treasures  of  the  past,  and  in  everything  of  a  nature  to  interest 
and  charm  the  present.  Nor  do  we  wonder  that  there  should  be 
people  who  can  so  express  themselves.  We  can  understand  the 
feeling  of  Churchmen,  and  especially  of  devout  Churchmen, 
when  they  call  up  the  associations  of  the  past  in  relation  to 
the  services  of  their  Church.  Those  services  have  compassed 
them  about  in  infancy;  have  greeted  them  and  given  them 
welcome  in  their  young  manhood  or  womanhood ;  have  shed 
their  smile  and  benediction  upon  them  when  they  entered  on 
their  wedded  life ;  and  have  received,  as  to  their  sheltering 
care,  the  ashes  of  those  whose  fond  love  had  been  long  settled 
upon  them  as  children.  In  the  sicknesses,  the  sorrows,  and 
the  bereavements  of  after  life,  and  in  the  brighter  no  less 
than  in  the  darker  seasons  of  existence,  the  offices  of  this  parent, 
who  does  not  die,  have  not  been  wanting.  True,  her  offices  may 
not  be  without  blemish ;  but  the  truth  transmitted  in  them,  and 
the  good  communicated  by  them,  who  shall  estimate?  Her 
priesthood  Unks  in  with  the  hierarchical  grandeur  and  power  of 
the  priesthood  of  the  middle  age,  and  may  be  traced  as  a  stream 
of  light  through  those  dark  centuries  up  to  the  brightness  of  the 
pure  and  beautiful  in  apostolic  times.  If  the  world  through 
many  long  centuries  had  piety,  it  was  a  piety  embodied  in  the 
forms  which  she  has  preserved,  and  which  breathed  through  the 
language  which  is  still  upon  her  lips.  And  then,  if  the  heart  of 
the  Churchman  has  devoutness,  whence  came  it  ?  Commonly  it 
lives  in  him  associated  with  the  venerable  structure  where  the  ser- 
vices familiar  to  his  childhood  distilled  the  dew  of  their  influence 
upon  hLs  spirit,  where  the  power  was  first  felt  which  sufficed  to  curb 
his  passions  in  manhood,  and  has  trained  his  inner-being  into  alli- 
ances of  thought,  and  into  aspirations  of  feeling,  which,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible that  good  should  have  place  in  him,  must  assuredly  be  good. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture,  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  Reasons  there  are  which  may  constrain  a  man 
who  has  been  a  Churchman,  and  a  Churchman  on  these  grounds, 
to  cease  to  lye  so.  But  so  long  as  the  influences  described  act 
alone,  it  is  no  marvel  that  attachment  to  the  Anglican  Church,  in 
the  case  of  not  a  few,  should  be  in  the  main  a  spiritual  and 
Christian  attachment.     Minds  which  have  drawn  their  religious 
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life  in  this  manner  from  the  services  of  a  State  Church,  are  dis- 
posed naturally,  and  almost  unconsciously,  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  ought  to  be  such  a  Church.  It  may  be  very  true  that 
they  might  have  derived  all  ihey  possess  from  a  Church  of 
another  order,  and  not  so  related.  But  as  a  fact  they  have  not 
done  so,  and  they  learn  to  think  that  the  Church  which  has 
made  them  what  they  are  is  the  only  Church  that  could  have  so 
afifected  them.  In  their  experience,  the  divine  seal  has  been 
given  to  this  institution,  human  as  it  may  seem.  To  them, 
accordingly,  nothing  appears  more  reasonable  than  that  the 
State  should  have  its  occasions  on  which  it  acts  religiously,  and 
they  find  it  hard  to  think  how  that  may  be,  except  through  the 
agency  of  a  State  Church.  That  the  State  should,  in  some  way, 
declare  itself  Christian,  while  the  people  separately  are  so  gene- 
rally doing  so,  is  deemed  so  obvious  that  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment is  expressed  when  any  doubt  is  indicated  on  that  point. 
Even  a  Unitarian  has  lately  spoken  of  the  State  as  declaring 
itself  in  some  sense  Christian,  as  *  a  blessed  idea '  which  he  can 
by  no  means  abandon.  Lord  Macaulay,  indeed,  may  demon- 
strate that  there  is  no  more  need  that  the  body  of  functionaries 
we  call  the  State  should  engage  in  such  acts,  if  they  would  escape 
the  charge  of  Atheism,  than  that  a  company  of  railway  directors 
should  do  80  if  they  would  avoid  the  same  imputation.  But 
undeniable  as  that  assertion  may  be  to  the  trained  intelligence 
of  the  few,  it  falls  powerless  before  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
many.  In  fact,  it  is  thus,  more  or  less,  in  all  similar  cases.  The 
connection  in  which  the  mind  gets  its  consciousness  of  religious 
life,  is  the  connection  in  which  it  gets  its  notions  of  religious 
polity.  Attempts  to  make  men  Churchmen,  or  to  make  them 
Nonconformists,  without  aiming  at  something  much  higher,  are  a 
mistake.  Such  dififerences  are  best  left  alone  until  the  truth 
which  saves  the  soul  is  vitally  lodged  in  it. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  the  great  source  of  zeal  in  favour  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  case  of  multitudes  is  much  more 
political  than  religious.  From  one  generation  to  another  in- 
tolerant politicians  have  been  concerned  to  have  clerical  influence 
at  their  disposal,  and  have  been  exasperated  anew  by  every 
attempt  made  to  frustrate  their  policy  in  that  respect.  Religion 
is  a  power.  The  man  who  has  the  consciences  of  others  at  his 
disposal  wields  a  mighty  agency.  Left  in  the  hands  of  priests, 
this  agency  becomes  terrible.  Left  in  the  hands  of  kings  it 
becomes  hardly  less  so.  The  human  conscience  was  not  designed 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  either.  It  was  designed  to  be  in  each 
man's  own  keeping.  But  as  the  world  has  hitherto  gone,  the 
struggle  to  get  possession  of  this  faculty  in  man  has  been  a 
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struggle  between  the  priest  and  the  ma^strate,  and  the  result 
has  commonly  been  a  divided  empire  in  the  hands  of  those  two 
parties.  In  the  English  Church  as  we  now  know  it,  the  civil 
power  is  ascendant.  The  ecclesiastical  power  is  everywhere 
bound  by  it.  This  has  happened  because  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  after  many  experiments,  has  made  so  bad  a  use  of 
strength  in  that  form,  that  the  settled  conclusion  has  come  to  be, 
that  it  should  not  be  trusted  with  such  weapons  again.  The 
spiritual  censures  of  ecclesiastics  have  sometimes  been  terrible 
enough.  But  they  have  rarely  been  content  with  that  terror. 
They  have  called  on  the  magistrate  to  be  their  beadle  and  hang- 
man. Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  zeal  for  the  Church 
among  us,  especially  since  the  Restoration,  has  been  zeal  for  it 
as  being  the  layman's  Church,  not  the  priest's  Church.  So  with 
political  men  the  Church  of  England  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  branch  of  State  power.  This  conception  of  things  was  strongly 
realized  by  the  first  reformed  Parliament  under  Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth  was  far  from  losing  sight  of  it.  Laud  and  his 
adherents,  under  the  puerile  sanction  of  the  Stuarts,  would  have 
resuscitated  a  priestly  polity,  but  the  result  was  to  demonstrate 
more  clearly  than  ever  that  rest  to  England  could  never  come 
from  that  quarter. 

So  the  State  theory  has  come  to  be,  that  the  nation  should  be 
as  obedient  to  the  State  in  religious  things  as  in  secular  things. 
This  was  the  settlement  of  1662.  Toleration,  accordingly,  was 
resisted  as  long  as  that  was  possible.  Nonconformity  was  pro- 
scribed until  it  could  be  proscribed  no  longer.  And  every 
attempt  made  since  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  to  bring 
the  Nonconformist  up  to  something  like  level  ground  with  the 
Conformist  has  created  a  new  battle-field.  The  first  object  was 
to  ensure  that  there  should  be  no  Nonconformity  at  all ;  the 
next  has  been  to  take  care  that  it  shall  be  made  to  be  as  dis- 
paraged and  contemptible  a  thing  as  possible.  The  virus  of  this 
controversy  has  gone  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Men 
fond  of  arbitrary  rule  have  sided  with  the  Established  Church  as 
a  great  money  power,  and  as  an  instrument  eminently  favourable 
to  their  purpose.  In  their  estimation,  a  country  given  up  to 
sects  must  be  a  country  given  over  to  anarchy.  It  is  an  imbecile 
idea,  but  it  is  a  very  old  one,  and  the  strength  of  the  Church  of 
England  comes  in  no  small  degree  from  its  influence. 

We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  no  liberal  man  can  be  a 
Churchman.  We  merely  point  to  the  connection  which  has  sub- 
sisted in  our  history  between  the  Church  Establishment  principle 
and  principles  which  are  not  liberal.  The  Jachin  and  Boaz  in 
the  temple  of  Toryism  in  this  country  have  been  the  clergy  and 
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the  lawyers.  There  have  been  liberal  men  among  the  lawyers ; 
and  a  few,  a  very  few,  amopg  the  clergy.  But  the  course  taken 
in  the  average,  in  both  cases,  is  well  known.  The  men  who 
contemplate  victory  over  our  Established  Church  must  contem- 
plate vanquishing  these  two  classes — a  somewhat  difficult  thing 
to  a<jhieve,  as  we  take  it.     Yet  even  that  time  will  come. 

But  while  the  feeling  of  pious  Churchmen  and  of  political 
Churchmen,  operates  thus  strongly  in  upholding  our  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  the  aristocratic  sentiment  and  pride  of  class,  so 
rooted  in  English  society,  conduce  even  more  strongly  to  the 
same  result.  It  is  the  common  error  of  Churchmen  to  suppose 
that  Voluntaryism  as  now  seen  among  Nonconformists  is  Volun- 
taryism at  its  best.  But  to  see  what  Voluntaryism  can  do  they 
should  see  the  whole  nation  thrown  upon  it.  Voluntaryism  in 
England  is  confessed  to  be  in  the  main  a  middle-class  and  lower- 
class  element.  But  let  it  embrace  the  wealth,  and  rank,  and  cul- 
ture of  the  country,  and  what  would  it  be  ?  Even  at  present.  Non- 
conformity is  not  all  poverty,  coarseness,  and  vulgarity.  On  all 
hands  it  is  vieing  with  the  Established  Church  in  the  signs  of 
wealth  and  of  cultivated  taste.  This  all  men  know  who  are 
willing  to  know  anything  on  the  subject.  But  the  feeling  of 
Churchmen  seems  to  be  that  the  only  barrier  against  their  being 
obliged  to  worship  in  some  miserable  conventicle,  and  to  accept 
of  some  'consecrated  cobbler'  as  their  minister,  is  the  Estab- 
lished Church  !  As  though  the  extinction  of  the  link  which 
binds  Episcopacy  to  the  State  must  be  the  extinction  of  them- 
selves !  Suppose  that  link  gone,  whose  fault  would  it  be  if 
religion  lacked  the  aids  of  wealth,  of  education,  and  of  refine- 
ment? Clearly  the  fault  of  that  large  and  potent  section  of  the 
community  which  would  still  survive  as  the  wealthy,  the  edu- 
cated, and  the  refined.  With  our  upper  classes,  vulgarity  has 
ever  l)cen,  and  it  would  seem  must  ever  be,  insufferable.  Vice  is 
venial  in  comparison  with  it.  And  so  long  as  the  Church  is 
imagined  to  be  the  only  security  against  being  inundated  by 
such  elements,  to  Church  such  people  will  go.  Unfortunately, 
even  the  Church  is  beginning  to  afford  them  but  an  imperfect 
safeguard  in  this  respect.  There  was  a  time  when  the  word 
clergyman  was  synonymous  with  scholar  and  gentleman  ;  but 
that  time  has  passed,  and  is  not  likely  to  return. 

Bitk»r  is  the  internecine  war  with  which  English  society  is 
leavened  from  the  causes  now  mentioned.  Law  on  our  statute 
books  furnishes  no  adequate  indication  of  the  usages  among  us 
which  are  so  common  as  to  have  become  law  in  social  life.  Men 
do  not  blush  to  do  a  thousand  things  personally  toward  their 
neighbour,  which  they  would  never  dare  to  ask  the  legislature  to 
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do  towards  him.  The  legal  oppressions  in  society  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  those  which  come  from  the  spontaneous  intole- 
rance of  society  itself.  Imagine  a  senator  rising  in  Parliament 
and  proposing  a  law  which  should  say  that  no  opulent  or  well- 
to-do  family  in  the  counties  of  England  should  associate  with 
families  in  their  neighbourhood,  however  otherwise  their  equals, 
who  are  not  seen  at  their  parish  church  ;  that  no  landholder 
should  let  a  farm  to  any  man,  however  estimable  his  character, 
who  is  known  to  be  a  Nonconformist ;  that  families,  in  selecting 
their  tradesmen,  shall  take  care  to  have  no  deaUngs  with  such  as 
are  accounted  Dissenters ;  and  that  no  man  engaged  in  learned 
or  literary  studies,  and  especially  that  no  man  occupied  in  the 
newspaper  or  periodical  press,  shall  ever  speak  of  Nonconformist 
authorship  otherwise  than  disparagingly  and  scornfully,  and  shall 
avail  himself  of  every  expedient  at  his  command  to  damage  such 
authorship  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  We  can  easily 
imagine  the  merriment  which  this  crazy  senator  would  occasion 
in  St.  Stephen's.  But  beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  such 
things  are  no  joke.  The  laws  which  a  large  portion  of  English 
society  have  virtually  enacted,  and  are  daily  bringing  into  play, 
are  laws  strictly  to  the  efifect  of  that  which  our  mad  senator  pro- 
poses. These  are  among  the  unhallowed  appliances  by  which 
Churchmen  are  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  buttresses  of  the 
Establishment.  With  w^hat  success  this  is  done  time  will  show. 
One  source  of  efibrt  to  uphold  the  Established  Church,  and  to 
crush  all  influences  opposed  to  it,  is  of  a  much  lower  kind  than 
any  of  those  named.  Politics  are  a  form  of  ethics ;  and  a  man 
who  is  intolerant  as  a  politician,  may  persuade  himself  that  to  be 
80  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  principles.  So,  also,  the 
wealthy  classes  may  persuade  themselves  that  to  suffer  religion 
to  be  vulgarised  would  be  to  suffer  it  to  be  desecrated,  and  that 
whatever  they  may  do  to  prevent  that  catastrophe  should  be 
done.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  mere  pelf  is  of  much 
greater  influence  than  any  semblance  of  principle.  The  Church 
is  a  great  property,  parcelled  out  in  shares,  and  the  joint-stock 
interest  thus  called  into  existence  is  a  very  formidable  business. 
In  many  minds,  we  fear,  the  motive  arising  from  this  source  is 
the  grand  one ;  and  in  other  cases,  who  shall  say  how  far  this 
consideration  is  allowed  to  impart  an  undue  colouring  to  others. 
The  persons  directly  interested  in  this  view  of  the  question  as 
clergymen,  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  come  imder  such 
influence.  With  incumbents  we  have  to  reckon  patrons.  With 
beneficed  clergymen  we  have  to  number  all  the  relatives  of 
clergymen.  With  the  divines  in  the  possession  of  livings  we 
must  couple  all  who  may  be  hoping  for  such  advancement,  and 
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all  who  are  sympathiziDg  with  such  aspirants.  This  multitude 
of  persons  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  fair  sex,  whose 
influence  on  such  questions  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  smalL 
In  this  manner  the  tree  has  rooted  itself  in  the  soil,  and  the 
purely  selfish  are  bound  over  by  all  possible  means  to  keep 
matters  as  they  are,  and  may  be  said  to  be  all  but  omnipresent. 
These  things  will  come  to  an  end.  But  no  thoughtful  man  can 
wish  to  see  them  come  to  an  end  abruptly.  The  hope  of  the 
wise  and  good  must  be  to  see  them  thrown  ofi"  by  the  growth  of 
something  better  which  may  come  into  their  place. 

But  if  the  Church  of  England  may  be  said  to  be  strong  from 
the  action  of  these  causes,  there  are  religious  elements  among  us 
not  of  the  Church  of  England  which  are  also  strong.  The 
Reformation  was  founded  on  the  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment.  It  gave  the  Bible  to  the  individual  man,  and  left  it 
to  his  individual  intelligence  and  conscience  to  determine  its 
meaning.  The  inquirer  might  avail  himself  of  all  available 
sources  of  light ;  but  the  final  judgment  as  to  the  difierence  be- 
tween truth  and  error  was  to  be  his  own.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land did  not  recognise  this  great  Protestant  principle.  In  place 
of  enunciating  the  right  of  this  individual  judgment,  it  set  forth 
the  judgment  of  the  State,  and  visited  all  who  refused  submis- 
sion to  that  authority  with  severe  penalties.  Here  lies  the  root 
of  difference  between  the  two  great  ecclesiastical  parties  in  our 
religious  history.  The  faith  of  the  Churchman  is  the  faith  of 
authority.  The  faith  of  the  Nonconformist  is  the  faith  of  con- 
viction. The  great  maxim  of  the  one  is,  that  the  religious 
conscience  should  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  State  conscience. 
The  great  maxim  with  the  other  is,  that  this  submission  should 
be  to  the  immediate  authority  of  God,  and  to  that  only.  It  is  in 
holding  to  this  principle  that  Nonconformity  has  been  strong, 
is  still  strong,  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  To  eradicate  this  con- 
viction from  the  mind  of  Englishmen  is  not  possible  ;  and  while 
it  lives  Nonconformity  will  live.  Social  disparagement,  relentless 
persecution,  the  terrors  of  death — all  have  been  arrayed  against 
It,  and  arrayed  in  vain.  It  has  lived  tlirough  them  all,  and  has 
grown  strong  by  means  of  them  all.  All  this  suffering  might 
have  been  avoided  by  consenting  to  substitute  a  false  and  servile 
allegiance  to  man,  in  the  place  of  a  true  and  free  allegiance  to 
God.  There  is  something  in  the  idea  of  this  sublime  loyalty  to 
God,  which  has  sufficed  to  give  women  the  courage  of  men,  and 
to  raise  manhood  into  heroism.  The  feeling  is  divine  in  its 
origin,  divine  in  its  might,  and  power  merely  human  has  quailed 
l>efore  it. 

With  homage  to  this  principle  comes  love  of  liberty.     What 
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more  fitting  than  that  the  man  who  claims  to  be  guided  by  his 
individual  conscience  should  cede  that  free  guidance  to  others  ? 
It  may  be  true  that  even  English  Nonconformity  did  not  learn 
its  whole  lesson  on  this  subject  at  once.  But  it  kept  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  the  English  Church  to  have  been  her  preceptor 
through  several  generations  in  relation  to  it. 

We  should  add,  that  it  is  in  human  nature  that  the  memory 
of  past  suffering,  and  the  feeling  of  much  present  wrong,  should 
dispose  conscientious  Nonconformists  to  cling,,  with  no  little 
tenacity,  to  the  principles  which  have  exposed  them  to  such 
penalties.  Men  value  much  what  has  cost  them  much.  They 
are  never  less  likely  to  be  converted  to  the  creed  of  another  than 
when  th^t  creed  happens  to  be  the  creed  of  a  wrong-doer — 
of  a  real  or  supposed  adversary.  The  men  who  have  been 
the  strength  of  Nonconformity  in  past  times,  have  been  what 
they  were  from  no  mere  whim  or  fancy,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  their  cause,  to  use  the  words  of  the  devout  Doddridge,  was 
the  *  cause  of  truth,  honour,  and  liberty ;  and  of  serious  piety 
'  too.*  The  difficulties  of  Conformity  which  some  Churchmen  are 
now  only  beginning  to  feel,  such  men  have  felt  through  ten 
generations.  The  mental  paradoxes  and  religious  insincerities 
involved  in  it  have  been  patent  to  them  through  all  those  years. 
They  have  felt  that  in  religion,  above  all  things,  men  should  be 
rational  and  honest ;  and  the  prizes  of  an  affluent  and  powerful 
hierarchy  have  not  been  enough  to  induce  them  to  barter  that 
conviction.  No  wealth,  no  status,  could  weigh  with  them  against 
the  sense  of  degradation  inseparable  from  professing  to  believe 
what  they  did  not  believe,  or  from  affecting  to  conform  to  usages 
as  Christian  and  wholesome,  which  they  knew  to  be  supersti- 
tious and  injurious.  In  the  consciousness  of  standing  apart 
from  all  such  compromises,  they  could  cherish  a  sense  of  recti- 
tude, and  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  much  too  precious  to  be 
surrendered  in  favour  of  any  earthly  acquisition.  Milton  and 
Andrew  Marvel  were  not  defective  in  esthetic  culture.  Hampden 
and  Cromwell  were  not  wanting  in  common  sense.  Baxter  and 
Howe  did  not  lack  ardent  piety.  So  clear  is  it  that  England 
might  be  the  home  of  men  of  the  highest  order  of  taste  ;  of 
men  possessing  broad  and  masculine  intelligence  ;  and  of  divines 
as  truly  devout  as  mortals  have  been  known  to  be  in  this  world, 
even  though  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England  should  take  her 
place  by  the  side  of  other  churches,  or  should  even  cease  to 
exist.  Ideas  of  this  nature  are  as  household  thoughts  with. 
English  Nonconformists  ;  and  the  men  who  Uve  in  such  a 
mental  atmosphere  ought  to  be  strong  men. 

The  action  of  Nonconformity  on  the  Anglican  Church  during 


llfA  h0  Mf  ^^fffdnrj  haii  he^^n  m  many  respects  Temarkable, 
Mt^l  Jn^  <yyr»tri^/fif>:^I  nr/t  a  little  toirarda  majring  the  Church 
^fi^Mfftii  f4  \^r%  muh  an  we  find  them. 

"Hi/?  ^f#^*<t  Evan^^rlical  party  in  the  Church  owe  a  debt  to 
Hfftif'jfftwfnmp^M  whu:h  in  wA  the  ksB  real  because  that  party  has 
ri//i  Sti'A^i  willing  t^/  «^r^j  it,  and  still  less  to  acknowledge  it  Forty 
y^^ittn  niucA'  ih^f;  w^  \mt  one  Evangelical  clergyman  in  Birming- 
Ufifft,  Bfith  WHH  in  the  name  condition.  The  same  might  be 
miul  f4  th<fj  cff^jat/rr  mrt  of  <mr  cities  and  towns,  not  a  few  being 
witJi^mt  a  mu^Ut  ytncfi  to  show  to  chnrch-going  people  the  way 
fiH  wnlvaiion,  Thr;  ground  thus  left  open  was  being  fast  covered 
\iy  M'yiJiorli«i«  mii\  by  the  older  Nonconformists.  Their  places  of 
W(fr«fMf>  w^rrrj  ^efMjrally  crowded,  and  were  seen  to  be  increasing 
iiu  all  huWa.  Tlirj  Will>erforce8,  the  Simeons,  and  the  Wilsons, 
uut\mm\  ovf^r  iliin  stfite  of  things.  They  could  not  deny  that 
it  wttM  \HiiUir  the  jKioplo  should  be  taught  by  Methodists  and 
limt^uU^rn  fhan  that  they  should  not  be  taught  at  all.  But 
tliMir  ^rnai  Moliditiulo  wjih,  how  to  make  the  Church  of  England 
ttutm  ottn(!tiv(5  aM  an  instnictor.  We  know  what  has  followed. 
Tim  morn  tnuthMiH  of  an  Evangelical  party  then  existing  has 
j(roWf»  in  \m  what  it  now  is.  They  lamented  that  Church  people 
w^ro  h'ftio  lixion  to  the  jejune  heathenism  which  came  so  com- 
monly from  (^hurrh  ynUpits  ;  and  they  lamented  hardly  less  as 
iliny  Haw  ihci  roimtry  ho  rapidly  passing  over  to  the  side  of  Non- 
cionformiHi.  Thoy  worn  provoked  in  both  ways — and  were  pro- 
vokod  aH  wo  know  to  some  purpose. 

ThiMi,  thirty  yt^ars  sinco,  came  the  advance  made  by  liberal 
prInrlploH  in  our  domesiic  policy.  The  long  reign  of  a  narrow 
and  lidtid  Toryinm,  inaugiu*ated  by  George  III.,  came  to  an  end. 
Tho  t»ld  Whi^t  powi^r  of  the  country  regained  ascendency. 
UoforiUM  in  ntato  nuvtUM's  lm>ught  with  them  reforms  in  ecclesi- 
antii^ul  n\»vttiM*M,  and  much  speculation  about  further  possible 
i^luuiLtt^M,  In  all  tl\i>st>  pixMXHHlings  the  Whigs  found  a  strength 
tn  UnwontAM*?*  liko  that  of  aright  hand.  The  Anglican  Church 
boo(vn\o  alarn\tHl  to  an  unprtx^Hlonted  degree.  She  had  been 
long  h^M\in>f  iiv  ^tn^nt  vvt\Hdonc\>  on  the  State.  During  the  space 
\\(  two  vi^^nomtion*  jK>\vtT  hail  boon  in  the  hands  of  men  deemed 
H|HHMaUy  hor  tViondj<  Hut  uo\v»  mon  accounteil  her  enemies — so 
a\HHmnto\t  iudood.  tor  tl\o  n\08t  j^^rt,  simply  because  they  pre- 
«kmu\Hl  tv>  think  hor  not  ivrtVx^t — ^luul  como  to  the  guidance  of 
HftU\\x  And  uvnv  ovorvtluug  >\*5V5  supp^vjod  to  bo  drifting  in  the 
\h\\vtion  vxf  Au  ultm-UlH^nvlivsm.  and  of  dissont.  In  these  circum- 
vHiaiuH\H<  whi^t  vxHilvl  jiiivo  JsafiHy  to  tho  Ohuroh  ?  Her  sin,  it  was 
x^ulv  U'l^^  U\  n  ti\  K\u\tn)i^  t\x^  miK^h  on  tho  State  and  too  little 
\^^  lu  i^v  U'      Ia^  hv  r  uvn\  think  Iv'ti^  i^'  >taU'?>iuen  and  more  of 
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her  own  special  function.  The  trae  ministry,  the  true  sacra- 
ments, the  keys  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  all  with  her. 
Let  her  remember  thaty  and  in  remembering  that  let  her  be 
strong.  So  rose  the  Tractarian  movement.  They  saw  the 
coimtry  flooded,  or  likely  to  be  flooded  by  dissent,  and  this  was 
the  ground  they  took  to  thrust  off  that  threatened  inundation. 
To  every  church  among  us,  save  their  own,  they  said — ^your 
ministers  are  no  ministers  ;  your  sacraments  are  no  sacraments  ; 
your  creed  is  heresy,  your  practices  are  schism,  your  end  will  be 
destruction.  So  a  second  provocation  went  forth  from  us,  and  we 
know  in  this  case  also  what  the  result  has  been. 

With  the  movement  of  the  Broad  Church  party  Nonconformity 
has  had  little  to  do.  It  has  come  as  a  not  unnatural  reaction 
against  the  Narrow  Church  section  we  have  just  described.  The 
Evangelicals  are  narrow  in  one  way,  the  Tractarians  in  another, 
and  we  can  readily  understand  how  an  intelligent  and  large- 
hearted  man  should  come  to  say — there  is  no  home  for  me  with 
either  of  them.  The  influences  which  have  made  this  party 
what  it  is  are  partly  native  and  partly  foreign.  Germany  has 
been  the  great  factor  of  opinion  in  tlieir  case.  We  scarcely 
need  say  that  this  party  embraces  all  shudes  of  speculation, 
from  Trench  and  Maurice  to  Williams  and  Colenso.  Tin? 
extreme  men  of  this  party  are  eager  Church-Establishment 
men.  They  are  conscious  that  they  have  nothing  to  offer  the 
people  which  the  people  are  likely  to  appreciate.  Thoy  know 
that  if  help  does  not  come  to  them  from  the  State  they  have 
no  help. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  diffusion  of  tlieso  several 
parties  is  such  that  no  place  can  have  been  left  for  the  old 
orthodox  and  high-and-dry  school.  But  that  is  a  mistake?.  The 
leather-breeches  and  top-l)Oot  type  of  parson,  so  familiar  to  the 
boyhood  of  some  of  us,  Is  not  wholly  extinct.  In  sonio  of  our 
remote  niral  parishes  even  that  sort  of  animal  may  som(?tiineH  ha 
found  a  little  on  this  side  the  fossil  state.  That  very  jKiJWMfabh^ 
and  amialJe  gentleman,  Archdeacon  Denison,  would  frown  you 
to  the  antipodes  if  you  should  dare  to  insinuate  that  tUatin  only 
true  representatives  of  the  true  English  Churcli  iint  a  curiosity  of 
the  past  only.  This  worthy  dignitiiry,  in  his  Church  and  Hinfn 
Heutew,  is  doing  his  Ijest  to  galvanize  this  poor  coqise;  of  a  party 
into  something  like  life.  How  far  he  succt^eds  in  imposing  upon 
spectators  by  his  experiments  we  do  not  know.  Not  a  jot  or  tit  tlo 
in  the  creeds  or  services  of  his  church  would  he  have;  alt<fr<;<i  --  c<?r- 
tainly  not  in  the  direction  of  anything  more  equitjible  or  lilx^ral. 
Even  the  Burial  Service  ho  would  presorvo  hiUici.  His  !an;4:iin;M 
•to  his  brethren  is — excommunicato^  all   tiic  biwl-Jivtis  in  vom 
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the  last  half  century  has  been  in  many  respects  remarkable, 
and  has  contributed  not  a  little  towards  making  the  Church 
questions  of  1864  such  as  we  find  them. 

The  great  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  owe  a  debt  to 
Nonconformists  which  is  not  the  less  real  because  that  party  has 
not  been  willing  to  see  it,  and  still  less  to  acknowledge  it  Forty 
years  since  there  was  but  one  Evangelical  clergyman  in  Birming- 
ham. Bath  was  in  the  same  condition.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  the  greater  part  of  our  cities  and  towns,  not  a  few  being 
without  a  single  voice  to  show  to  church-going  people  the  way 
of  salvation.  The  ground  thus  left  open  was  being  fast  covered 
by  Methodists  and  by  the  older  Nonconformists.  Their  places  of 
worship  were  generally  crowded,  and  were  seen  to  be  increasing 
on  all  sides.  The  Wilberforces,  the  Simeons,  and  the  Wilsons, 
mourned  over  this  state  of  things.  They  could  not  deny  that 
it  was  better  the  people  should  be  taught  by  Methodists  and 
Dissenters  than  that  they  should  not  be  taught  at  all.  But 
their  great  solicitude  was,  how  to  make  the  Church  of  England 
more  effective  as  an  instructor.  We  know  what  has  followed. 
The  mere  nucleus  of  an  Evangelical  party  then  existing  has 
grown  to  be  what  it  now  is.  They  lamented  that  Church  people 
were  left  to  listen  to  the  jejune  heathenism  which  came  so  com- 
monly from  Church  pulpits  ;  and  they  lamented  hardly  less  as 
they  saw  the  country  so  rapidly  passing  over  to  the  side  of  Non- 
conformist. They  were  provoked  in  both  ways — and  were  pro- 
voked as  we  know  to  some  purpose. 

Then,  thirty  years  since,  came  the  advance  made  by  liberal 
principles  in  our  domestic  policy.  The  long  reign  of  a  narrow 
and  rabid  Torjdsm,  inaugurated  by  George  III.,  came  to  an  end. 
The  old  Whig  power  of  the  country  regained  ascendency. 
Reforms  in  state  matters  brought  with  them  reforms  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  and  much  speculation  about  further  possible 
changes.  In  all  these  proceedings  the  Whigs  found  a  strength 
in  Dissenters  like  that  of  a  right  hand.  The  Anglican  Church 
became  alarmed  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  She  had  been 
long  leaning  in  great  confidence  on  the  State.  During  the  space 
of  two  generations  power  had  been  in  the  hands  of  men  deemed 
specially  her  friends.  But  now,  men  accounted  her  enemies — so 
accounted,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  simply  because  they  pre- 
sumed to  think  her  not  perfect — had  come  to  the  guidance  of 
affairs.  And  now  everything  was  supposed  to  be  drifting  in  the 
direction  of  an  ultra-liberalism,  and  of  dissent.  In  these  circuiti- 
stances,  what  could  give  safety  to  the  Church  ?  Her  sin,  it  was 
said,  has  been  in  leaning  too  much  on  the  State  and  too  little 
on  herself.     Let  her  now  think  less  of  statesmen  and  more  of 
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her  amn  specsw  fcurdi.a^  Tiif  'rraf  zlExstt.  ii*  irar  s^ts- 
ments^  the  krj:*  z-:  il»f  krJzz^L  -n  :c  i-fiTfc  iFfrf  aZI  Triii  i»er. 
Let  her  rec^e-r^itEr  Zbji.  iiii  ii  rffZrrCLinrzL^  AvTii::  l-fi  ief  S? 
strong.  S>  riise  "Lj*  Tru.'^Lz-iiZ-  zi!:-reiz>fiL-^  ^'^J  =*^  ^^ 
oovntrr  floxHYt.  cc  liiiLT-.  V  £•  oiei  ":-  i:s*f*s[i":.  iZfi  iii>  w^is 
the  grooad  ihe^r  i.:».i  v  ilm*;:  :tf  "iiLi:  Tlrri:-ri.ei  iz.iii.'ijfcCrocL 
To  everv  cicrrh  izziiziz  "2?.  sfc-nr  zhzir  :-n,  iI^t  siSi — ^rcar 
mmisteis  are-  &>  r-.-^'.-sngr?  :  jcr  fajrizifiii?  irf  n-:  5scrvi:i-t::i:> ; 
your  creed  is  ber^.  j:cr  pr>r:i»>r<  irr  fc-2ii?=i.  t-otit  r-'I  w^lll  to 
de8tnicti«».  S>  a  5ec:cji  rr:T.oL::S:c  vr*!  rrni:  fr:ca  n?^  ini  we 
know  in  this  case  aZso  Trr-K  il-e  r^sfcl:  Li?  reefL 

With  the  m>T>ti&e- :  :  :1  r  £r : a;  1 0 1 - rrl  rc^ny  Xococcf :  rm::y 
has  had  little  t>  ix  I'  Lis  :mr  is  :^  ii->:  i:-:iiir;ir:\I  rv-iwr -n 
against  the  Xarr>T  CL::r-:i  sr^::^  -  tr  Lat^  ji>;  desor.l^xL  The 
Evangelicals  arv  i:irr:T  :-  :-r  wiv.  ihv  TrwTArlans  in  anchor. 
and  we  can  r^^yiilj  ttlI^t^c;^!  Lit  &-  :r.icll:^-xi:  and  Liriie- 
hearted  rnan  sL.-iii  o:nr  r:  sav — ^:L-:rc  :s  n>  home  for  nie  wiih 
either  of  tIi»>nL  The  innirsz-e?  -h^LicL  Lrivv  m:\vie  this  p^ny 
what  it  is  are  rsfin'T  nirive  ai.  i  p^irtlv  f  r-ri jn.  Gomi;\r. v  ii:;s 
been  tne  great  :\o:':r  .:f  op::;::-n  in  iLvir  c:*se.  Wo  SiV.nxly 
need  say  ii^cx  this  ]-cny  enibn*<cei  al!  sbJuic-s  of  sjxx'ulativ^n, 
fiom  Trench  an-i  M;t-:r:':e  to  Wiliiams  and  Coleiis<\  Tlio 
extreme  men  of  this  T;artv  are  oairer  Cliiiroii-Establishnient 
men.  Thev  are  ci>nsci«-ii>  that  thev  have  nothins:  to  offer  the 
people  which  the  p>ei:';>lv  are  likely  to  apprc-ciato.  Tliev  know- 
that  if  help  does  not  come  to  them  from  the  State  thoy  have 
no  help. 

It  is  sometimes  supposoil  that  the  diffusion  of  those  several 
parties  is  such  that  no  place  can  have  Kvn  left  for  the  old 
orthodox  and  hiE:h-and-<lrv  school.  But  that  is  a  mistake.  The 
leather-breeches  ami  toi)-lKX)t  ty|>e  of  parson,  so  familiar  to  the 
boyhood  of  some  of  us,  is  not  wholly  extinct^  In  somo  of  our 
remote  njral  jKirishes  even  that  sort  of  animal  may  sometimes  Ih^ 
found  a  little  on  this  side  the  fossil  state.  That  very  jveaeeable 
and  amiable  gentleman,  Archdeacim  Denison,  would  frown  you 
to  the  antipoiles  if  you  should  dare  to  insinuate  that  those  only 
true  representative's  of  the  tnie  English  Church  an*  a  cnritKsity  of 
the  pjust  only.  This  worthy  dignitary,  in  bis  Chuivlt  and  IStdtc 
Reviev\  Ls  doing  his  l)est  to  galvanize  this  pi.>or  coq)se  of  a  jwirty 
into  something  like  life.  How  far  ho  succeeds  in  imi)osing  upon 
spectators  by  his  ox|)eriraonts  wc  do  not  know.  Not  a  jot  or  tittle 
in  the  creeds  or  services  of  his  church  would  he  have  altered — a>r- 
tainly  not  in  the  diriiction  of  anything  more  equitable  or  lil)eral. 
Even  the  Burial  Service  he  would  preserve  intact.  His  languag*^ 
to  his  brethren  is— excommuniciite  all   the  bjul-livers  in  your 
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parishes,  and  then  you  will  not  have  any  burials  about  which  you 
can  need  feel  the  least  scruple.  The  remedy  is  in  your  own 
hands.  This  is  the  language  addressed  to  the  clergymen  of 
London,  and  of  the  other  great  towns  of  England,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1864  !  But  it  seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  divines  of  the 
Archdeacon's  order  to  live  in  a  world  which  is  never  profaned  by 
any  intrusion  of  the  common  sanse  which  belongs  to  ordinary 
life.  It  is  this  privilege,  we  suppose,  which  has  given  to  this 
class  of  persons  their  great  fitness  for  making  the  wisest  use  of 
that  *synodical  action'  which  the  editor  of  the  Church  and 
State  Review  is  so  anxious  to  obtain  for  them.  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  detract  from  the  Archdeacon's  comfort,  seeing  that,  from 
the  present  state  of  matters  in  his  church,  feeUng  of  that  nature 
can  fall  but  very  rarely  to  his  lot.  With  him,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  Evangelicals  are  fanatics ;  the  Tractarians 
are  Papists ;  the  Broad  Churchmen  are  Infidels,  while  his  own 
party  is  left  to  consist,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  some  odd  remnants 
from  the  past,  which  are  really  so  few  that  we  scarcely  know 
where  to  find  them.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  pitying  a  man 
in  such  circumstances,  especially  a  man  of  such  elastic  restless- 
ness and  zeal  in  support  of  his  theories. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  exactness  the  influence 
which  these  several  parties  are  exerting  on  society  in  this  coun- 
try. But  there  are  some  significant  facts  relating  to  this  point 
which  are  conspicuous  enough. 

The  EvangeHcal  party,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not  increased  in 
influence  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.     Its  intellectual  status  is 
below,  far  below,  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  it  is  Ukely  to  con- 
tinue.    It  is  very  true  that  parochial  work,  especially  in  our 
towns  and  cities,  has  come  to  be  a  very  onerous  and  often  a  very 
rough  occupation.     It  is  scarcely  desirable,  as  a  rule,  that  men 
who  are  to  be  at  home  in  such  duties  should  be  men  possessed  of 
any  strong  passion  for  learning  or  literature.     But  the  thing  to 
be  lamented  is,  that  the  party  in  the  aggregate  should  be  so  sin- 
gularly wanting  in  men  of  power  and  efficiency.     No  literatuy^ . 
deservijig..  the .  name_fian  iixfi.  iu  at.    Its^pi^jt^S  .^Q^l^a^        ' 
fcAmTso  ascetic^jLhat  devout  irien^ jf  men  ofiealthy^  natural  inteln  ' 
[i^ii55rcannof  conform  to  it,  but-hither. seek  their  ecclesiastical 
^liSSclion"  elsewhere,,  or  stand  alone.    The  truth  preached  by^' 
KviurK<?^ic^  clergymen  generally  fills  their  churches,  though  even 
that  IS  not  so  common  as  it  once  was.     But  on  the  educated 
nund  of  the  country  their  influence  has  been  diminishing  very 
l^t^riousay  through  many  years  past     The  mind  and  temper  of 
«u>  Reciml  newspaper  have  been  a^icepted  as  a  fair  representa- 
Uvt^  of  their  mind  and  temper.     It  has  been  their  own  act  to 
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have  allowed  things  to  come  to  this  pass,  and  they  have  to  bear 
the  cost. 

Through  the  discussions  of  last  year  concerning  the  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings  of  J  662,  the  course  taken  by  our  Evangelical 
clergy  was  most  pitiable.     All  they  had  said  on  the  *  Gorham 
'  case*  was  forgotten.     All  they  had  said  of  a  similar  character 
on  other  occasions  was  forgotten.     In  place  of  a  manly  con- 
fession in  favour  of  the  sufierers  of  1662,  and  of  the  men  who 
show  themselves  to  be  their  true  successors  by  following  their 
example  and  bearing  their  penalties,  the  ground  chosen  was, 
that  they  had  subscribed  readily  to  everything  in  the  Thirty-nine     i 
Articles  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  once,  and  were  pre-     j 
pared  to  subscribe  to  it  again.     Men  capable  of  eating  their  own     j 
words,  of  reversing  their  own  moral  decisions,  after  such  a  manner, 
can  never  be  a  power  among  a  wise  people.     In  any  great 
national  strife  their  case  could  not  bear  scrutiny,  and  would  go 
for  little.     Some  exceptions  there  were  to  this  conduct.     Some 
good  men  spoke  as  good  men  might  have  been  expected  to  speak 
at  such  a  juncture.     But  the  invective  cast  at  the  few  who  dared     . 
to  be  consistent — to  be  men,  presented  only  another  symptom  of     \ 
the  general  state  of  malady.     We  feel  no  pleasure  in  writing     | 
after  this  manner.     Happy  should  we  be  could  we  express  our-      j 
selves  otherwise  concerning  men  with  whom  we  are  at  one  sub- 
stantially  in   regard   to   the   great  substance   and    purpose   of 
God's   revelation   to   humanity.      Good   men   we   have   known      ; 
among  the  Evangelical  clergy  to  whom  our  heart  has  given  a      ! 
warm  Christian   afiection.     But,  as   a  partv.  the  Evanffelicala. 
«in  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  place  in  the  intellectual  strifes  of 
the  age. 

le  number  of  the  Broad  Church  clergy  is  small  compared 
with  the  EvangeUcals;  and  their  congregations,  we  suspect, 
would  be  found  in  comparison  to  present  a  still  greater  disparity. 
But  paucity  of  numbers  may  be  compensated  by  higher  intelli- 
gence. It  is  so  in  this  case.  Concerning  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  the  sea  of  wrong  and  mischief  which  has  flown  from  it, 
nearly  all  the  liberal  thinking  is  with  this  party.  The  Primate, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dean  Stanley, 
and  men  of  their  order,  have  spoken  on  this  subject  with  a  free- 
dom which  the  Evangelicals,  from  the  want  either  of  perception 
or  of  courage,  have  not  ventured  to  emulate.  But  for  the 
excesses  into  which  some  men  of  the  Broad  school  have  run,  they 
might,  as  a  party,  have  gone  far  toward  displacing  the  Evan- 
gelicals in  the  popular  favour.  Bold,  rash,  and  reckless  criticism, 
passing  from  liberalism  into  sheer  RationaUsm,  has  damaged  the 
whole  party  greatly.     It  has  not  only  fumishecl  their  opponents 
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with  an  effectual  cry  against  them,  it  has  oflFended  the  sober 
thought  of  the  country,  which  is  not   disposed  to  encourage 
Hpeculations  so  unsettling  in  their  tendencies.  It  is  easy  to  over- 
rate the  degree  of  sympathy  with   such    innovating   ideas    in 
English  society.     Some  eight  years  since,  a  Quarterly  Journal 
was  started,  designed  to  furnish  advanced  discussions  on  theolo- 
gical questions.     The  name  of  the  'National'  was  given  to  the 
publication,  because  it  was   to   address  itself,  not  so  much  to 
existing  ecclesiastical  organizations,  as  to  men  of  free  thought 
supposed  to  be  diffused  through  the  nation,  and  not  really  in- 
cluded in  any  of  our  churches.    The  gentlemen  with  whom  that 
work  originated,  and  by  whom  it  was  carried  on,  were  Noncon- 
formists, and  we  need  not  say  that  they  acquitted  themselves  in 
relation  to  their  special  object  with  great  ability.     And  what 
was  the  result  ?    The  result  has  been  to  show,  either  that  the 
national  party  supposed  to  be  existing  did  not  exist  at  all,  or 
that  the  said  party  is  really  so  small  or  so  apathetic,  that  to  dis- 
course to  it  on  such  themes  is  a  very  thankless  employment.  The 
/journal  accordingly  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Churchmen,  of 
Broad  Churchmen — the  Broadest  of  the  Broad.     This  bit  of 
lit^jrary  history  is  instructive.      The  affinity  with  speculations 
ilrawn  from  the  school  of  Tiibingen  in  this  country  was  thus 
brought  to  the  test,  and  to  the  conductors  of  the  experiment  has 
iK'on  tlius  unsatisfactory.     How  far  those  who  were  not  disposed 
U)  listen  to  such  teaching  as  coming  from  Nonconformists  may 
be  found  ready  to  listen  to  it  as  propounded  by  Churchmen, 
^       remains  to  be  seen.     For  ourselves,  we  can  respect  men  who 
^       choose  to  bo  Nonconformists   that  they  may  be  at  liberty  to 
dlKCOurHC  on  such  topics  freely  and  consistently  ;  but  towards 
men  who  pursue  that  course  with  their  vows  of  'assent  and 
*  consent '  resting  upon  them,  we  have  no  such  feeling. 
*^  That  the  liberal  party  among  Churchmen  is  strong,  both  in 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  beyond  doubt.  Archdeacon  Denison 
is  disposed  to  look  as  hopefully  as  possible  towards  Oxford  ;  but 
th(i  following  description  of  the  state  of  parties  there  is  not  very 
bright  in  relation  to  his  principles.  Writing  in  June  last,  he 
says,— 

*  Vor  sninn  years,  as  is  well  known,  opinion  within  the  Univorsity 
of  Oxford  sot  with  groat  and  ever-increasing  force  towards  what 
nuiHt  bo  oullod — however  jo^oat  the  misnomer — a  LibonJ  direction. 
Tlio  |)rofoK8()rHliii)s  soenied  to  bo  bestowed  much  like  the  offices  in  a 
llrttlicMil  borough — none  but  a  Liberal  need  apply.  The  fellowships 
f»f  ooil«^gt»«  Hocnued  to  bo  open  to  one  class  of  men  only,  and  even  the 
hf*(\d»l\ii>8  Ix^gan  to  follow  tlie  same  law.  The  abler  young  men,  the 
higher  names  on  the  class  list,  were  nearly  all  of  this  unvarying 
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type.  But  now,  very  noiselessly  advancing,  almost  imperceptibly, 
a  change,  it  is  said,  may  be  observed.  It  may  even  be  traced  among 
the  undergraduates  themselves.  By  ones  and  twos,  men  who  very 
certainly  are  not  Liberals,  are  turning  up  in  the  higher  places,  both 
on  the  class  lists  and  in  the  debating  societies.  But  the  best  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found  in  the  divisions  which  have  taken  place  of  late 
on  educational  and  theological  questions;  the  best  and  most  hopeful 
evidence,  because  evincing  a  new  spirit  among  the  seniors :  the 
juniors  will  pretty  certainly  follow.' — Church  and  State  Review^ 
p.  248. 

The  case  of  the  Archdeacon*s  friends  in  Oxford  must  be  very 
low  when  the  appearance  of  *  men  by  ones  and  twos  on  the  class 
'  lists  and  in  the  debating  societies/  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
Liberals,  becomes  a  source  of  comfort.  The  vote  concerning 
Professor  Jowett's  salary  did  indeed  test  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
University.  But  the  Archdeacon  must  not  rest  too  much  on 
that  event.  It  was  not  the  achievement  of  his  friends ;  the 
majority  came  from  the  Evangelicals  and  the  Tractarians. 

Of  all  our  parties  this  Tractarian  party  is  the  most  covert,  the 
most  mischievous,  aftd  the  most  likely  to  produce  still  greater 
mischief  They  make  less  noise  than  they  did  some  years  since, 
but  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  more  work.  Few  persons  suspect 
the  extent  to  which  they  cover  the  country,  or  the  boldness 
with  which  they  sometimes  obtrude  their  popish  symbolisms  on 
the  notice  of  our  people.  They  rarely  challenge  criticism  by  any 
parade  of  strength  or  boast  of  progress.  They  are  too  arrogant  to 
enter  into  controversy  relative  to  the  authority  which  they  claim 
for  the  Church,  and  the  dogmas  which  they  set  forth  as  her 
teaching.  Instead  of  assailing  Dissent,  they  prefer  for  the  most 
part  contemptuously  to  ignore  it ;  and  so  their  advances  do  not 
attract  the  same  attention  as  those  of  more  noisy,  but  not  more 
active  teachers  of  error.  Occasionally  some  of  the  wilder  adhe- 
rents of  the  party,  by  such  escapades  as  those  of  St.  (Jeorge's-in- 
the-East,  and  more  recently  at  Claydon,  have  provoked  the  notice 
and  indignant  comment  of  those  portions  of  the  commimity  who 
look  jealously  on  the  aggressions  of  priestly  power.     But  such 

f)roceedings  have  always  been  condemned  by  the  more  politic 
eaders,  who  fully  understand  that  if  England  is  to  be  won  at  all, 
it  must  be  by  a  more  silent  and  subtle  process  than  those  fierce 
zealots  are  prepared  to  adopt.  These  more  wary  men  stamp  their 
own  character  on  the  policy  of  the  party.  They  are  content  to 
'  labour  and  to  wait  ;*  to  *  sow  their  seed  beside  all  waters,'  and 
anxiously  to  watch  for  every  opportunity  for  quietly  insinuating 
their  principles,  adapting  themselves  to  the  var^ng  phases  of 
popular  sentiment,and  using  all  for  their  own  purposes.  Assuredly 
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they  deserve  credit  for  the  singleness  of  their  aim  and  the  abun- 
dance of  their  labour ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  influence 
they  wield  is  already  wide-spread  and  continually  extending. 
There  is,  at  least,  as  much  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
subtle  advances  as  from  the  more  daring  assaults  of  Rationalism. 
The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  an  imposing  ritual,  the  mystic 
sanctity  thrown  around  the  priest,  the  assertion  of  infallible 
authority  for  the  *  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,'  and  the 
saving  eflBcacy  ascribed  to  sacraments,  have  a  charm  for  multi- 
tudes who  turn  away  with  contempt  or  horror  from  the  cold 
negations  of  the  sceptic. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  how  these  champions  of  High 
Churchism  have  contrived  to  make  recent  ecclesiastical  events 
contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  views.  Partly  as  the 
result  of  the  advantages  they  enjoy  in  consequence  of  their 
closer  conformity  to  the  standard  of  the  Establishment,  partly  by 
means  of  the  ability  and  learning  they  have  enlisted  in  their 
ranks,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  mistakes  of  their 
opponents,  they  have  contrived  to  make  capital  out  of  all 
the  theological  controversies  of  the  day.  Tl^ie  Church  could  not 
boast  of  any  victory  over  Dissent  in  the  Bicentenary  discussions. 
But  certainly  the  High  Churchmen  might  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  advantages  over  their  Evangelical  rivals.  The 
latter  put  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  with  no 
other  result  than  seriously  to  compromise  themselves.  They 
did  nothing  by  their  frantic  zeal,  their  rash  utterances,  their 
overbearing  arrogance  of  tone,  their  perversions  of  history  and 
caricatures  of  logic,  to  answer  the  charges  made  against 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  to  defend  the  Establishment  against 
the  assaults  of  her  enemies  without,  but  they  did  very  much 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  own  adversaries  within  its 
pale.  It  was  somewhat  singular,  and  to  High  Church  leaders 
must  have  been  very  refreshing,  to  hear  the  strongest  assertions 
of  ecclesiastical  pretension  fall  so  glibly  from  EvangeUcal  Hps — to 
find  a  man  like  Dr.  Miller  referring  to  Tractarian  principles 
and  their  teachers  with  such  unwonted  respect,  and  saying, 
'  Men  who  are  not  Evangelical  men  are  doinga  gi-eat  work  in  our 
'church.  I  don't  agree  with  their  views  of  the  Sacraments, 
'  but  still  they  are  brethren  and  excellent  men  ;*  and  to  see  how, 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings  against  Dissenters,  the  Evan- 
gelicals were  unconsciouslydestroying  their  own  position.  No 
doubt  many  of  them  would  already  be  glad  enough  to  retrace  their 
steps,  but  the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  will  not  easily 
be  repaired.  ,  The  recent  Church  Congress  at  Manchester, 
must  have  been  sufficient  to  show  them  that  they  have  roused  a 
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spirit  with  which  they  axe  quite  incompetent  to  deal,  and  that  in 
such  assemblies  they  will  invariably  be  pushed  aside  by  men 
whose  views  are  more  in  harmony  with  that  violent  acti- 
Dissenting  and  pro-Church  power  which  they  have  done  so  much 
to  stimulate,  and  are  so  unable  -to  satisfy.  Nor  in  truth  do  they 
show  much  capacity  for  regaining  the  power  which  is  so  fast  slip- 
ping from  them.  Their  resistance  to  the  Free  Church  and  Weekly 
Offertory  movement,  which  have  a  certain  popular  prestige 
within  the  Establishment,  is  a  grave  mistake  in  policy,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  conducted  at  the  Congress  was  simply 
suicidal.  The  coarse  violence  of  Mr.  Bardsley  and  others  simply 
injured  themselves,  and  inflicted  material  damage  on  the  party 
which  they  claimed  to  represent ;  and  the  only  result  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Evangelicals  on  these  points  is  to  allow 
High  Churchmen  a  monopoly  in  the  credit  of  movements  which 
are  sure  to  enlist  a  large  amount  of  popular  sympathy,  and 
which  need  not  necessarily  have  been  identified  with  any  ecclesi- 
astical party. 

With  no  less  skill  have  the  High  Church  party  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  strong  feeling  against  Rationalism,  evidently  hoping 
to  ride  to  power  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  popular  indignation 
against  Colenso  and  the  authors  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews. 
From  the  first,  its  members  have  been  among  the  most  vehe- 
ment in  their  denunciation  of  these  heretics,  and  have  been 
cheered  by  many  who  did  not  perceive  how  craftily  they 
were  employing  the  occasion  to  disseminate  the  most  exalted 
notions  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
has  throughout  the  controversy  been  distinct  enough  in  his  own 
utterances,  and  if  any  doubt  had  existed  as  to  the  real  ten- 
dencies of  the  party,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  language 
of  his  last  charge  : — 

*We  should  be  imable  to  maintain  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  if  we  gave  up  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Church. 
The  two  were  absolute  correlatives.  In  the  Church's  sense  of  the 
word,  we  could  have  no  Bible  if  we  had  no  Church,  for  the  Church 
was  its  witness  and  keeper.  The  Church  was  and  must  be  before 
the  Bible.  It  must  receive  the  Bible,  it  must  propound  the  Bible  to 
each  separate  soul  as  the  word  of  God.' 

If  we  can  only  escape  from  Rationalistic  speculations  by 
accepting  such  claims,  we  are  in  an  unfortunate  position.  This, 
however,  is  the  use  to  which  High  Churchmen  will  seek  to  turn 
the  vagaries  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  and  his  associates. 

There  are  many  who  mark  the  different  treatment  accorded  to 
High   Churchism  in  some  quarters  now  from  that  which  it 
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formerly  received,  who  not  unnaturally  suppose  that   it  has 
changed  its  character,  and  is  now  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
semi-Popery  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.      We  need  only  read  its 
publications,   or   enter  some   of  its   sanctuaries,   to   have   this 
amiable  delusion  dispelled.     A  short  time  ago  we  visited  one  of 
their  most  fashionable  churches  in  Brighton.  It  was  hard  on  first 
entering  to  believe  that  we  were  in   a  Protestant  place   of 
worship.     The  somewhat  dim  light  of  a  misty  October  morning 
sought  in  vain  to  struggle  through  the  stained  glass  windows, 
and  gave  the  whole  an  air  of  sombreness  well  suited  to  the 
character  both  of  the  building  and  of  the  service.      Though 
it  was  noonday,  it  was  necessary  to  light  a  few  gas  jets,  and  they 
did  little  more  than  render   the   darkness  visible.      The   im- 
pression at  first  given  was  fully  confirmed  by  all  that  we  after- 
wards saw  and  heard.      The  altar,  with  its  tall  candles  and  floral 
decorations,  the  long  procession  of  priests  and  choristers,  the 
style  in  which  the  service  was  performed,  and  even  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  offertory,  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  church.      A  great 
number  of  the  congregation  appeared  to  have  come  with  the 
same  feelings  that  would  take  them  to  the  opera  on  Monday 
evening.     This  was  manifest  on  the  entrance  of  the  priestly 
train,  which  was  the   signal   for  a  general   uprising,   all   but 
the  habitu^  of  the  place  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a  good 
view  of  the  first  scene  in  the  performance  they  had  come  to 
witness.     The  prayers  were  of  course  intoned,  and  though  they 
were   tame   compared  with   such  displays  as  those  of  Father 
Ignatius,  it  was  after  the  most  exaggerated  type  of  Anghcanism, 
Popish  in  everything  except  that  the  English  and  not  the  Latin 
language  was  used.      No  expense  had  been  spared  on  the  music 
or  the  decoration,  and  what  with  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the 
oflSciating  priests,  the  peculiarities  of  the  attitudes,  the  multitude 
of  bowings  and  crossings,  and  the  continual  movements,  many 
of  them  quite  unintelligible,  which  were  going  on  inside  the 
rails  that  fenced  off  the  altar  from  vulgar  intruders,  the  tout 
ensemble  was  sufiiciently  startling  to  Protestant  eyes. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  sermon  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  ceremony.  The  great  design  evidently  was 
to  give  prominence  to  the  rituaUstic  performances,  rendering  the 
sermon  very  subordinate,  and  making  it  as  colourless  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  certainly  not '  overloaded  with  thought,  nor  was 
it  marked  by  any  beauty  of  language  ;  indeed  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  conceive  of  anything  more  feeble,  and  it  was  read  in 
a  sing-song  tone,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  most  powerful  composition.     Still  it  was  not 
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positively  Romish,  and  if  there  was  nothing  to  commend,  there 
was  nothing  to  call  forth  strong  censure.  It  might  seem  as 
though  the  preacher  had  resolved  to  disappoint  any  who  had 
come  expecting  to  hear  strong  semi-Romanist  utterances,  but  his 
caution  did  little  to  counteract  the  strongly  pronounced  character 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  service  ;  and  those  who  love  *  the 
'  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ/  could  not  but  mourn  that  such 
scenes  were  possible  in  a  Protestant  sanctuary. 

But  it  is  very  largely  by  the  press  that  the  work  of  this  party 
is  done.  It  is  curious  on  visiting  one  of  its  principal  bookshops — - 
Parker  8,  at  Oxford,  or  Masters's,  in  Aldersgate  Street — to  see  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  their  literature*  By  all  kinds  of 
publications,  from  the  lordly  tome  to  the  humble  tract,  in  prose 
and  poetry — by  doctrinal  disquisition,  devotional  manual,  historic 
narrative,  or  religious  fiction — its  writers  seek  to  indoctrinate  the 
public  mind  with  their  notions.  It  would  be  folly  to  question 
the  talent  with  which  their  views  are  defended,  or  the  industry 
with  which  they  are  propagated.  Nonconformists  would  do  well 
to  learn  a  lesson  from  their  activity  and  yersatility.  They  have 
writings  for  the  learned  and  for  the  populace ;  for  the  senti- 
mental and  the  fashionable;  for  the  devout  and  the  worldly. 
They  recognise  clearly  the  importance  of  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  their  own  notions  of  the  character  and 
events  of  English  History,  and  have  numerous  works  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  deigned  to  excite  in  the  young  a  feeling  of 
reverence  for  the  priesthood,  and  honour  for  those  only  who 
have  been  content  to  be  its  servile  champions.  If  our  readers 
were  to  take  up  the  series  of  historical  tales,  in  which  they  have 
glorified  Anselm,  Dunstan,  Wolsey,  Laud,  and  others  who  have 
sought  to  rivet  the  chains  of  priestly  authority  on  the  spirits  of 
Englishmen,  they  would  be  ready  to  attribute  them  to  some 
fervent  Romanist.  Sometimes  as  we  have  taken  a  survey  of  the 
publications  which  they  are  scattering  broadcast  over  the  land, 
we  have  speculated  as  to  their  probable  influence  on  the 
character  of  our  people,  and  I  have  wondered  at  the  supineness  of 
others  who  show  no  such  ingenuity  and  diligence  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  a  purer  creed.  This  duty  of  using  the  press  for 
the  diffusion  of  their  principles,  is  one  in  which  Protestant 
Nonconformists  are  sadly  deficient,  and  to  which  they  must  give 
more  earnest  heed,  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own  in  those, 
great  conflicts  of  opinion  which  are  impending. 

The  tenet  on  which  these  writers  most  constantly  insist — not 
so  much  attempting  to  prove  it  as  treating  it  as  an  established 
principle  of  the  faith — is  Baptismal  Regeneration.  In  this  they 
show  their  usual  caution,  for  it  is  the  doctrine  in  relation  to 
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^hich  they  will  find  most  sympathy,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  involves  -most  of  the  distinctive  features  of  their  system. 
Jt  is  strange  to  hear  some  EvangeUcal  men  talk  on  the  subject. 
They  would  be  horrified  at  the  remotest  approach  to  transub- 
vstantiation,  or  at  the  faintest  countenance  given  to  Mariolatry, 
•or  the  practice  of  the  confessional ;  but  they  cling  to  the  strange 
tiiotion  of  some  undefined,  mystical  virtue  residing  in  baptism. 
They  do  not  perceive  that  the  authority  demanded  for  Church 
*traditio»,  tiie  notion  of  a  special  sacramental  efficacy,  and  the 
-claim  ,of  priestly  sanctity  and  power,  are  all  involved  in  the 
recognition  of  the  regenerating  force  of  this  rite — ^that  nothing 
>could  mor^  eflfectually  destroy  tlie  spiritual  character  of  religion, 
or  debase  one  of  the  most  sacred  truths  of  the  Bible  ;  and  that 
consequences,  from  which  they  would  be  the  first  to   shrink, 
«nust  follow  as  necessary  logical  results  from  the  concession  of 
such    a    principle.      Their    opponents   understand   better   the 
bearing  of  the  controversy,  and  therefore   spare    no  pains  to 
inculcate  their  favourite  dogma.     In  looking  over  their  hymn- 
books,  for  example,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  frequency   and 
confidence  with  which  it  is  put  forward.     We  have  before  us  a 
volume  intitled  '  Gleams  on  the  Font,'  consisting  of  a  selection 
of  poems  from  a  great  variety  of  authors,  designed  to  throw,  as 
the   compiler  says,  *  hitherto  unnoticed  light  on  those  services 

*  (Baptismal  Regeneration)  which  are  so  deeply  important  to  all, 

*  since  by  them  we   are  admitted  into  membership  with    the 

*  Christian  Church/  This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  inculcation, 
fin  every  variety  of  form,  of  this  priestly  notion  of  Regeneration 
by  the  waters  of  baptism.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  make  many 
extracts.  One  or  two  must  suffice  as  samples  of  the  whola  The 
.following,  by  Rev.  E.  Munro,  expresses  forcibly,  but  not  more  so 
than  others  in  the  book,  the  idea  which  the  editor  is  so  anxious 
to  difluse : — 

*  How  deep  the  well  . 
Of  holy  Baptism,  which,  once  opened,  sends 
Its  drops  of  radiant  water  through  the  life-; 
Uach  drop  a  holy  work,  or  wordy  or  thought 
For  ever  springing  like  a  fountain  full ! 
How  blest  for  us  to  know  that  he  who  lies 
Unconscious  in  his  mother's  arms,  is  now 
The  Hving  temple  of  a  loving  God, 
A  holy  nest,  wherein  the  sacred  Dove 
Will  find  his  rest  and  sing  of  blessed  things 
To  drown  the  serpent's  voice  which  whispers  sin : 
A  precious  jewel  to  be  well  preserved, 
Like  gems  within  a  casket,  by  the  prayer 
Each  day  jrepeated,  and  communion  oft.' 
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Keble's  verses  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  quote* 
them  here.  Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  who  had  a  certain  Evangelical 
reputation,  writes  in  much  the  same  strain  on  this  subject. 

Of  a  similar  tendency  is  the  following  hymn,  taken   from 

*  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem,*  a  book  which  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  several  bishops,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensively circulated  work  of  its  kind : — 

*  Jesus,  the  VirgirCa  crowriy  do  Thou 
Accept  us  as  in  prayer  we  bow, 
Born  of  that  Yirgin  whom  alone 
The  mother  and  the  maid  we  ownv 

*  Amongst  the  lilies  thou  dost  feed,. 
And  thither  choirs  of  virgins  lead, 
Adorning  all  thy  chosen  brides, 
"With  glorious  gifts  thy  love  provides; 

*  And  whither,  Lord,  thy  footsteps  wend^. 
The  virgins  still  with  praise  attend, 

For  Thee  they  pour  their  sweetest  song, 
And  after  Thee  rejoicing  throng.' 

Let  those  who  would  know  the  extent  and  full  results  of  such 
teachings  as  these  ponder  the  extraordinary  revelations  con- 
tained in  Miss  Goodman's  work  on  *  Sisterhoods  in  the  Church 

*  of  England,'  from  which  we  find  that  there  are  scattered 
through  the  country  a  number  of  so-called  religious  houses  which 
are  nunneries  in  all  but  name.  Their  inmates  are  bound  by 
monastic  vows  ;  their  superior  in  many  cases  exacts  from  them 
an  obedience  more  submissive  than  that  required  by  any  lady 
abbess  ;  confession  is  enforced  upon  them,  and  ascetic  practices  of 
the  most  painful  character  are  encouraged  and  honoured.  One 
class  of  these  Protestant  nuns,  called  the  '  Order  of  the  Sacred 

*  Heart'  seems  to  be  specially  distinguished  by  its  ultra- 
Romanizing  character.  Every  member  of  this  company  is 
known  by  a  private  mark  borrowed  from  some  symbol  of  our 
Lord's  passion.  Miss  Goodman  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  sisterhood,  which  is  so  startling  that  it  would  be  incredible 
were  it  not  for  the  respectability  of  the  witness  and  the  fact  that 
her  statement  remains  unimpeached. 

'  Those  of  the  community  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  *'  Sacred 
Heart,**  are  termed  **  Nuns'*  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  place 
of  their  habitation  a  '*  Nimnery."  As  I  have  before  observed,  the 
**  Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart,**  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  the  **  Order 
of  the  Love  of  Jesus,**  is  strictly  **  enclosed,**  and  their  time  is  sup- 

Sosed  to  be  spent  in  almost  perpetual  prayer,  for  the  living  or  the 
ead,  acoordmg  as  their  prayers  are  solicited.     Whm  in  Plymouth 
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in  1862  thepray&rs  of  the  **  companions  in  the  love  ofJestis  "  were  asked /or 
the  soul  of  a  lady  of  rank,  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  association.  Thus 
the  sisters  of  this  band  live  in  community  and  are  cloistered ;  hut  the 
**  companions"  may  Hve  in  the  world  or  in  other  reHgious  houses; 
every  month  they  are  told  what  is  to  be  the  subject  of  their  prayers, 
and  at  what  hour  they  are  to  be  offered  up.' 

We  can  only  further  notice  the  open  way  in  which  these 
teachers  insist  on  the  duty  of  confession.  The  teachings  of  two 
little  tracts  on  *  Pardon  through  the  precious  blood,  or  the  benefit 

*  of  Absolution/  issued  *  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of 
'  Clergy/  are  so  unmistakable  that  any  comment  of  ours  would  be 
superfluous.  We  obtained  them  at  Masters's,  and  are,  therefore, 
assured  of  what  we  might  otherwise  have  doubted,  that  they  are 
not  the  work  of  an  avowed  Papist.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  Church's  doctrine  relative  to  Absolution, 
insisting  on  the  duty  of  the  penitent  to  confess  to  the  priest,  and 
his  right  to  pronounce  absolution.  The  attempt  to  find  a 
Scriptural  argument  in  support  of  this  right  would  be  ludicrous, 
were  not  the  subject  so  solemn.     '  We  read  first  the  miracle  of 

*  healing  the  palsied  man.     In  this  our  Lord  distinctly  tells  the 

*  scribes  that  he  exercises  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  as  "  the  Son 

*  of  man,"  and  the  people  learned  from  it  the  lesson  that  God 

*  had  "  given  such  power  unto  Ma/ii ;"  and  as  our  Lord  in  no  way 

*  found  fault  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  must  conceive  that 

*  it  was  the  teaching  which  he  intended  it  to  convey ;  that  he 

*  meant  to  show  that  God  would  make  man  his  instrument  in 

*  giving  pardon.'  Proceeding  on  this  notion,  the  following  injunc- 
tions are  given  to  those  whose  consciences  are  burdened  with 
sin.     *  You  must  go  to  some  Priest y  in  ivhom  you  feel  con^ 

*  fidence,  and  oj)en  your  grief  that  is,  tell  him  all  your  sins, 

*  Come  then  with  confidence  and  resolution  to  Christ's  Finest 

*  and  show  him  all  your  sin!     '  Believe  this,  that  if  you  will 

*  fairly  and  honestly,  and  to  the  very  best  of  your  powers,  lay 

*  the  state  of  your  soul  before  God's  Priest,  then  God  will  help 

*  that  Priest  to  judge  rightly  of  your  state,  and  to  give  or  retain 

*  absolution  as  is  right' 

The  second  part  gives  practical  instructions  to  the  penitent. 
We  advise  all  who  would  understand  the  system  fully  to  read  it 
throughout  for  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  following  directions 
indicate  the  spirit  by  which  this  teaching  is  pervaded. 

*  '*  How  to  regard  the  Confessor." 

*He  is  the  "ambassador  for  Christ,"  and  is  sent  "in  Christ's 
stead  "  to  reconcile  you  to  God.  Have  therefore  a  high  consideration 
for  his  priestly  oifice. 

'  Speak  to  him  with  deamess,  in  confidence,  and  without  artifice^ 
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always  remembering  that  it  is  in  fax^t  God  to  whom  the  confession  is 
made. 

*  You  will  gain  no  benefit  from  the  coimsel  given  you  unless  you 
receive  it  with  humility  and  with  the  intention  of  applying  it. 

*  **  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceit." 

*  K  your  Confessor  should  assign  you  any  direction  or  penance 
that  you  cannot  easily  perform  in  your  circumstances,  ask  him  to 
alter  it. 

*  There  is  a  mutual  obligation  between  the  Confessor  and  the 
person  making  confession  to  keep  secret  what  is  said.  He  is 
solemnly  bound  to  secresy  and  you  also  are  bound  to  observe  a 
reverent  and  religious  silence  upon  what  has  been  said.  Be  very 
careful  yourself  on  this  point.  If  you  talk  about  what  has  passed 
in  confession  the  Priest  may  get  the  blame  of  its  being  known,  and 
so  seem  guilty  of  sacrilege.  On  this  ground  both  parties  can  speak 
to  each  other  with  perfect  confidence.' 

Concerning  the  Catholics  as  a  party,  much  might  be  said, 
though  our  object  in  this  article  has  not  been  to  deal  with  their 
case.  After  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  their  place  in  our  history 
may  be  said  to  have  been  tliat  of  convicts  subjected  to  a  penal 
servitude  on  account  of  their  oflFences.  That  penalty  has  been 
borne.  In  our  time  they  have  returned  to  their  lost  place,  and 
have  been  admitted  to  their  full  share  in  the  freedom  of 
Englishmen.  How  have  they  acquitted  themselves  in  their  new 
state  of  probation  ?  In  a  manner  little  satisfactory.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  their  professions  as  politicians 
were  those  of  extreme  Liberals  ;  and  their  professions  as  Catholics 
were  so  moderate,  that  nothing  seemed  more  clear  than  that  the 
day  for  the  avowal  of  the  old  Ultramontane  doctrines  of  Romanism 
had  passed  away.  Sadly  have  we  been  deceived.  The  moderation 
which  served  its  purpose  thirty  years  ago  has  been  utterly 
discarded.  The  most  rabid  Ultramontanism  has  come  into  its  place. 
This  was  the  spirit  especially  evinced  in  the  Aggression  movement ; 
and  on  this  high  ground  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
has  been  settled. 

In  regard  to  civil  liberty,  there  has  not  l)een  a  struggle  in  its 
favour  on  the  continent  of  late  years  that  has  called  forth  the 
slightest  expression  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  English  or 
Irish  Catholics.  In  general,  as  in  the  case  of  Italy,  they 
have  denounced  every  movement  of  the  sort  as  the  work  of 
anarchists  and  atheists.  In  their  estimation,  the  government  of 
his  Holiness  has  been  most  paternal ;  and  even  King  Bomba 
has  been  a  wise  and  patriotic  sovereign  compared  with  Victor 
Emmanuel.  In  every  possible  way  these  men  are  aiming  to  get 
State  patronage  in  their  favour,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
Jesuitical  than  the  policy  with  which  they  are  endeavouring  to 
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diffuse  the  leaven  of  their  creed  through  English  society.  They 
would,  if  possible,  recover  their  old  selfish  predominance ;  and 
the  man  who  can  give  them  credit  for  intending  anything  more 
generous,  must  lack  vision,  and  can  be  no  statesman.  Com- 
plexities may  arise  in  which  something  may  be  expected 
from  their  selfishness.  To  expect  anything  from  a  higher 
prompting  will  assuredly  be  to  be  disappointed.  We  have  seen 
that  the  action  of  liberal  principles  in  England  has  tended  to 
make  not  a  few  of  our  Protestant  clergy  much  more  priestly 
than  before ;  and  the  action  of  the  same  principles  on  the 
continent  has  made  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  many  quarters, 
and  especially  in  France,  more  Ultramontane — ^more  thoroughly 
Popish  than  ever. 

Such  a  drifting  of  parties  is  not  perhaps  unnatural,  and  may  not 
in  the  main  be  unfavourable  to  the  issues  of  the  struggle  with 
this  adversary  through  which  we  are  destined  to  pass.  Our 
great  danger  in  this  conflict  will  come  from  the  traitors  within 
the  camp.  With  the  foe  beyond  the  ramparts,  we  shall  know 
how  to  deal.  Slight  is  the  partition  which  separates  between 
an  Anglo  Catholic  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Out  of  the  relations  and  positions  of  parties  in  our  Established 
Church  which  we  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  present  to  our 
readers,  arise  the  questions  which  are  now  agitating  that  Church 
in  all  directions,  and  which  are  likely  to  do  so  for  a  long  while  to 
come.  Mr.  Neville,  whose  manly  ana  significant  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has 
not  stood  alone  in  his  difficulties  as  a  clergyman.  Many  still 
within  the  Church  are  distressed  by  them.  The  strong  ground 
taken  also  by  the  author  of  the  able  publication  intitled  *  The 
*  Sin  of  Conformity,'  is  ground  that  will  be  much  more  generally 
taken  if  matters  are  to  continue  as  at  present  The  discussions 
concerning  subscription  during  1862,  and  the  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  have  given  existence  to  a  powerful  party  who 
call  for  a  relaxation  of  the  law  of  subscription.  At  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  same  circumstances,  a  new  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  party  who  are  not  content  with  the  relaxation  of 
subscription,  but  who  demand  a  revision  of  the  liturgy.  And 
the  effect  of  these  movements  on  others,  especially  on  the 
Evangelicals,  has  been  to  render  them  more  absolute  than  ever 
in  the  resistance  of  change  of  any  kind.  By  clergymen  of  the 
latter  class— of  the  Do-nothing  class,  who  include  contributions 
from  many  sections — Dean  Stanley  is  denounced  as  a  signal 
enemy  of  the  Church  !  Lord  Ebury  and  his  friends  are  placed 
in  the  same  category  ;  and  war  to  the  knife  is  declared  against 
these  traitors  on  ti\e  one  hand^  and  against  the  belligerent 
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Dissenters  on  the  other.  It  is  natural  to  ask — ^is  any  one  of 
these  parties  likely  to  be  successful  in  its  policy?  And 
supposing  success  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  them — what 
then  ? 

Dean  Stanley  s  remedy  is,  that  the  declaration  affirming  that 
the  Prayer  Book  does  not  contain  anything  contrary  to  the 
words  of  God,  and  the  *  unfeigned  assent  and  consent*  should 
be  dropped.  In  his  judgment,  a  sufficient  safeguard  would 
remain  in  the  questions  and  answers  included  in  the  Ordination 
Service.  This  service  requires  the  ordained  person  to  promise 
to  '  give  faithful  diligence  always  to  minister  the  doctrine,  and 

*  sacraments,  and   the   discipline   of  Christ  as  the  Lord  hath 

*  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  hath  received  the  same  ; '  and 
further  requires  him  to  say  that  he  does  *  unfeignedly  believe  all 

*  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments/ 
The  Dean  also  cites  Dr.  Lushington  as  having  determined  what 
is  involved  in  this  last  requirement.  *  I  must  hold,'  says  the 
judge,  *that  the  generality  of  this  expression,  ''I  do  beUeve," 

*  must  be  modified  by  the  subject  matter ;  that  there  must  be  a 
*bond  fide    beUef  that    holy    Scriptures    contain    everything 

*  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  to  that  extent  they  have  the 
'  direct  sanction  of  the  Almighty.'  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
interpretation,  by  limiting  the  faith  required  to  things  deemed 

*  necessary  to  salvation,*  leaves  a  large  portion,  we  may  say 
much  the  larger  portion,  open  as  not  having  any  *  direct  sanction 

*  of  the  Almighty.'    The  things  properly  divine  are  the  things 

*  necessary  to  salvation.'  The  rest,  it  would  seem,  is  human,  and 
may  be  dealt  with  as  such,  each  man  being  left  to  draw  the  line 
for  himself  between  the  human  and  the  divine. 

If  this  should  not  be  approved,  the  Dean  suggests  that  the 
following  words  from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  might  suffice: — 'I 
'  will  conform  to  the  Liturgy  as  it  is  now  by  law  established.'  Or 
the  following  it  is  presumed  might  be  preferred: — *  I  do  submit 
*to   the   doctrine,   discipline,   and  worship   of  the   Church   of 

*  England,  as  it  is  or  shall  be  established  by  law,  and  promise  to 

*  teach  and  practise  accordingly.' 

All  this  is  well  meant^  but  it  will  not  do.  Such  a  change  would 
somewhat  abate  existing  difficulty,  but  it  would  be  very  far  from 
removing  it.  The  extreme  Rationalists  in  the  Church  of  England 
accept  Dr.  Lushington's  judgment  as  to  what  should  be  under- 
stood as  intended  by  an  '  ui^eigned  belief  in  all  the  canonical 

*  Scriptures '  as  an  hopeful  instalment  It  allows  them  to  adopt 
or  to  discard  the  material  found  in  the  sacred  books,  very  much 
according  to  their  pleasiire.  But  it  does  not  allow  them  to 
extend  the  same  principle  to  the  books  themselvea    They  must 
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still  profess  to  accept  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  as  canonical,  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  written  by  Paul,  and  much  more.  Still 
stronger  is  the  exception  taken  by  this  class  of  persons  against 
any  attempt  to  settle  this  question  which  should  require  the 
clergy  so  to  profess  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as 
not  to  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  it.  'The  religious  freedom  of 
*the  clergy/  they  say,  'will  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  their 
*  religious  silence,  if  they  only  cease  to  subscribe  the  Articles,  and 
*do  not  cease  to  be  obUged  never  to  impugn  them'  (*  National 
Review,'  xxxiii.  225). 

Nor  is  it  the  Articles  alone  which  are  thus  left  in  their  full 
force  by  Dr.  Stanley.  The  whole  Prayer  Book  is  so  left.  The 
Baptismal  Service,  the  Absolution  Service,  the  Burial  Service, 
the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  much  be- 
sides hardly  less  exceptionable,  continue  as  before.  Now  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  if  no  formal  profession  of  approval  of  the 
Articles,  or  of  the  Prayer  Book  were  required,  the  virtual  accept- 
ance of  them  involved  in  a  man's  becoming  a  clergyman  would 
suffice  to  fix  a  brand  upon  him  in  public  estimation,  should  he 
be  found  using  his  position  to  impugn  and  disparage  them.  It 
must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  public  exact,  and  have  a 
right  to  exact,  from  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  evidence  of  a 
high  and  special  share  of  integrity.  On  them  it  devolves  to 
study,  as  laymen  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do,  all  the  nicer 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  between  the  honourable 
and  the  not  honourable ;  and  in  them  men  not  only  expect  to 
find  sound  teachers  on  such  subjects,  but  to  see  the  exemplars  of 
such  teaching.  The  man  who  should  enter  a  Church  based  on 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  be  known  not  to  believe  in  those 
Articles ;  or  who  should  take  orders  binding  him  to  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  while  it  is  known  that  the  Book  in 
many  of  its  parts  is  most  repugnant  to  his  convictions — such  a 
man  may  flatter  himself  that  society  will  not  be  closely  observant 
of  such  moral  discrepancies,  but  he  will  be  mistaken.  He,  of  all 
men,  should  be  alive  to  such  grave  inconsistency,  and  be  resolved 
to  avoid  it.  What  the  ideas  are  which  the  Prayer  Book  is 
adapted  to  convey,  and  will  be  sure  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred,  is  sufficiently  manifest, 
and  the  man  using  the  Book  is  responsible  for  the  impression 
made  by  his  use  of  it  Those  who  hsten  to  him  must  suppose 
that  he  means  to  say  what  he  seems  to  say,  or  must  put  him  in 
the  class  of  dishonest  men.  Indeed,  every  man  who  upholds  a 
particular  ecclesiastical  system  may  be  said  to  be  responsible  in 
his  measure  for  the  impression  made  by  that  system. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Stanley,  that  conformity  in 
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such  cases  *  must  always  be  wider  than  exact  belief/  We  all  of 
us,  in  connecting  ourselves  with  the  opinions  or  usages  of  any 
religious  community,  seem  to  concur  in  some  things  with  which 
we  would  willingly  dispense,  for  the  sake  of  other  things  to  which 
we  attach  great  value.  But  this  principle  is  not  to  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  lead  a  man  to  seem  to  commit  himself  to  Articles  or 
forms  conveying  ideas  which  in  his  judgment  are  false^  super- 
stitious, and  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  men.  In  brief.  Dr.  Stanley's  scheme  would  give  us  no  security 
against  the  scandal  of  men  affecting  to  believe  what  they  do  not 
believe,  or  affecting  to  approve  in  matters  of  ritual  of  things  of 
which  they  do  not  approve. 

^  What  satisfaction  can  it  be  to  a  truly  conscientious  man  to  be 
told,  as  in  the  Qorham  case,  that  the  Baptismal  Service  may  be 
taken  as  teaching  baptismal  regeneration,  or  as  not  teaching 
anjrthing  of  the  kind  ?  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything  more 
pitiable  than  the  contradictions  and  insincerities  which  must  be 
perpetuated  under  the  cover  of  such  interpretations  of  documents 
said  to  be  drawn  up  *  for  the  avoiding  of  Diversities  of  Opinions, 

*  and  for  the  establishing  of  Consent  touching  Religion*  ? 

But  if  the  mere  relaxation  of  subscription  would  do  so  little, 
may  the  standards  of  orthodoxy  be  so  revised  as  to  secure 
concord  ?  The  first  question  here  is — ^who  is  to  make  the 
revision  ?  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  party  seem  to  think,  that  if  ever 
done,  it  must  be  done  through  the  medium  of  Convocation. 
But,  unhappily,  since  the  days  of  George  I.,  the  two  houses  of 
Convocation  have  sunk  into  a  sort  of  penal  settlement  They 
behaved  so  naughtily  in  those  days  that  they  have  been  put  in  a 
comer  ever  since ;  and  we  are  exceedingly  doubtful  that,  were 
their  old  liberty  restored,  it  would  be  found  that  naughty  habits 
are  inveterate,  and  that  the  old  evils  would  return.* 

•  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  heen  so  little  accustomed  to  meet 
on  grounds  irrespective  of  their  party  distinctions,  that  some  allowance  should 
perhaps  bo  made  for  the  degree  of  excitement  and  coUision  which  marked  some 
portion  of  the  proceedings  in  the  recent  Congn*ess  at  Manchester.  But  from  what 
happened  there  we  may  weU  conjecture  what  the  effect  would  be  in  Convocation 
if  discussion  were  allowed  to  touch  at  aU  upon  debatable  points  of  doctrine  or 
ritual.     The  paper  to  be  read  by  Canon  StoweU  on  the  second  day  was  on  *  The 

*  Training  of  Mmisters.*  In  about  the  middle  of  the  paper  Mr.  StoweU  digressing 
from  his  paper,  spoke  as  foUows,  and  to  the  foUowing  effect : — *  Let  me  here 

*  remark,*  he  said,  *  that  those  gentlemen  yesterday  who  spoke  so  heartily  against 
'  pcw-rcnts,  would  have  spoken  more  to  the  purpo^  if  they  had  suggested  a 

*  trustworthy  and  permanent  endowment,  rather  than  throw  the  clergy  on  the 

*  utter  caprice  and  uncertainty  of  a  Sunday  offertory,  transforming  them  into  a 

*  set  of  mendicant  friars,  listening  anxiously — [hud  applause  and  hisses] — I  am 

*  determined  to  finish  my   sentence — [renewed  interruptum] — listening  anxiously 

*  to  the  jingle  of  the  box  to  know  what  their  wife  and  children  should  wear  the 
'  following  week.     [Loud  applause,  hisses,  and  other  interruption.']    If  a  man  takes 

*  offence  who  rents  a  pew,  lie  will  at  least  have  to  give  a  quarter's  notice  before 
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Moreaver,  were  the  hoiises  of  Convocation  reassembled  upon 
their  old  platform,  according  to  modem  ideas  they  would  not 
by  any  means  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  Church.  Of 
course  they  would  not  include  a  representation  of  the  laity 
at  all ;  and  in  regard  to  the  clergy,  in  the  houses  which  sat 
under  William  and  Anne,  the  parochial  clergy  were  represented 
by  forty-four  persons  only,  the  chapters  by  ninety-nine.  In 
place  of  this  very  unsatisfactory  scheme,  it  has  been  proposed 
by  Archdeacon  Churton  that  two  proctors  should  be  chosen^  not 
from  each  diocese  merely,  but  from  each  archdeaconry,  to  repre- 
sent the  lower  clergy.  This  would  give  1 40  parochial  proctors 
to  the  lower  house,  the  other  half  of  the  whole  number  being 
made  up  of  30  deans,  30  proctors  from  chapters,  70  archdeacons, 
and  10  theological  professors  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
Archdeacon  would  send  300  laymen  to  this  assembly,  who 
should  sit  with  the  lower  house,  but  vote  as  a  separate  order. 
Of  this  number  140  should  be  chosen  by  two  and  two  from  each 
archdeaconry ;  25  should  be  judges  from  Westminster  and  the 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  the  remainder  to  consist  of  privy  counsel- 
lors. This  is  a  grand  scheme.  Of  course  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  even  this  assembly  should  possess  legislative  power.  Its 
decisions  would  possess  no  authority  except  as  confirmed  by 
Parliament.  We  scarcely  need  say  how  little  prospect  there  is  of 
our  seeing  a  ministry  in  this  country  who  will  venture  on  calling 

'  depriving  the  minister  of  the  hopes  of  income ;  but  if  a  man  takes  offence  at  a 
'  sermon,  he  has  only  to  pass  the  box  and  the  offertory  fails.  [Cries  of  *  Que9tUm*y 
After  Archdeacon  Denison  had  risen  twice  to  order,  the  Bishop,  as  chairman,  was 
obliged  to  interpose  to  secure  it.  But  the  storm  was  not  over.  In  a  later 
portion  of  the  debate  the  Archdeacon  proceeded  to  say, — *One  of  the  moat 

*  important  subjects  that  could  come  before  any  assembly  of  Englishmen  was  to 
'  be  discussed ;  there  were  two  papers  and  fovu:  speakers  to  be  heard  in  something 
'  like  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  when  he  foimd  Mr.  Stowell  was  overlapping 

*  twenty  minutes,  he  thought  it  time  to  interfere.     [Eeary  hear,  anit  interruptum^ 


*  abuse  the  Prayer  Book.'  [Loud  uproar  foliowed  this  expression.']  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Stowell  started  up  and  exclaimed, — *  I  never  abused  the  Prayer  Book.  I  never 
'  said  a  single  word  to  warrant  any  man  in  accusing  me  of  abusing  the  Prayer 
'  Book.  Shame  !  shame  !*  The  Kev.  Canon  M'Neile  and  the  Rev.  James 
Bardslcy,  at  different  parts  of  the  platform,  rose,  and  were  understood  to  protest 
most  strongly  against  the  misrepresentation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stowell.  In  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Stowell  repeated  the  words,  *  Shame,  shame,*  which  were  echoed  by  his 
sympathizers  among  the  audience.  Archdeacon  Denison  waved  his  hand,  and 
was  understood  to  volimtecr  an  explanation.  T/te  excitement  continued  soma 
minutes,  when  the  President  rose  and  said, — *  I  consider  that  this  debate  has  now 

*  lasted  quite  sufficient  time ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  which  the 

*  place  I  occupy  gives  me,  I  now  pass  at  once  to  the  next  question,  and  call  upon 

*  Mr.  Akroyd  to  commence  his  paper.*  [Cheers.]  In  a  free  Convocation  attacks 
would  be  made  on  Prayer  Book  and  Articles — and  with  what  effect  ?  See  Report 
in  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  in  the  Church  and  State  Review, 
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up  such  a  FrankensteiiLAn  Ecclesiastical  ParKaraent  of  some  six 
hundred  members!  who  can  fail  to  see,  that  though  this 
council  of  six  hundred  could  not  make  laws,  the  power  of  such 
an  assembly  for  mischief  in  other  ways  would  be  all  but  endless. 
The  moral  force  which  they  would  arrogate  to  themselves,  sup- 
posing that  any  semblance  of  unity  could  be  preserved  among 
them,  would  be  suflScient  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  realm  from 
end  to  end.  K  that  day  shall  come,  such  days  as  were  seen  at 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  will  not  probably  be  far  distant. 

But  if  the  old  form  of  Convocation  is  not  available,  and  if  a 
new  one  is  a  fancy  which  no  statesman  can  be  expected  to 
entertain,  nothing  remains,  if  there  is  to  be  a  revision  of  the 
Liturgy,  but  to  cany  out  Lord  Ebury's  resolution,  and  to 
appoint  a  Commission,  which  shall  attempt  that  piece  of  service. 
Here  another  question  comes.  How  is  that  Commission  to  be 
constituted  ?  Further,  supposing  it  to  have  been  constituted, 
and  its  work  done,  the  result  must  be  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  who  is  to  limit  discussion  there  on  this  grave  matter  ?  True, 
an  English  House  of  Commons  passed  our  present  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  But  what  a  House  of  Commons  might  do  in 
this  respect  in  1662  is  one  thing,  and  what  a  House  assembled 
in  our  time  would  be  likely  to  do  is  something  very  diflferent 

Still  further,  in  whose  favour  is  the  revision  to  take  place  ? 
In  favour  of  the  Romanizers,  who  cling  to  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
would  proscribe  the  Articles;  or  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
party,  who  cling  to  the  Articles,  and  would  modify  the  Liturgy? 
Or  shall  it  be  in  the  interest  of  Archdeacon  Denisen  and  his 
friends,  and  of  all  who  from  various  causes  deprecate  change  of 
any  sort ;  or  in  favour  of  the  Rationalists,  who  would  leave 
scarcely  anything  unchanged,  and  continue  nothing  beyond  the 
smallest  residuum  either  of  Articles  or  of  the  Common  Prayer  ? 
Or,  finally,  is  it  to  be  another  attempt  at  compromise,  and  are 
we,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  find  ourselves  lauded  again  in  the 
common  result  of  attempting  to  please  everybody  and  of  pleasing 
nobody — aU  our  new  and  wise  labours  ending  in  our  old  state  of 
endless  embroilment  ? 

So  the  case  really  stands,  it  may  be  said,  and  hence  the  folly 
of  contemplating  change  of  any  sort.  Our  advice  is,  do  nothing ! 
do  nothing!  In  the  face  of  all  the  facts  presented  in  this 
article,  in  the  face  of  aU  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  something,  and  of  the  high  authority  of  the  men  who  have 
so  spoken,  in  such  circumstances  can  it  be  a  wise  thing  to  say, 
do  nothing  ?  Indeed,  in  the  presence  of  such  facts,  and  of  more 
like  them  which  will  be  sure  to  come,  will  it  be  possible  to 
hearken  to  those  who  persist  in  urging  that  policy  ?   Here  is  an 
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institution  whose  formularies  have  been  rigorously  constructed 
with  the  intention  of  insuring  a  strict  unity  in  faith  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  here  are  the  diversities  of  the  most  diverse  kinds, 
which  are  everywhere  avowed  and  presented,  and  that  by  men 
who  have  alike  subscribed  to  the  said  formularies.  What  must 
be  the  impression  made  on  intelligent  and  honourable  laymen 
by  these  sad  discrepancies  as  to  the  sort  of  conscience  which 
clergymen  bring  to  their  vocation  ?  It  may  be  true  that  these 
things  have  been  borne  with  long.  But  are  there  not  signs 
that  they  cannot  be  borne  with  much  longer  ?  Dr.  Stanley  is 
very  bold.  He  does  not  scruple,  by  means  of  a  wise  apologue, 
to  admonish  his  brethren,  that  not  to  part  with  something  may 
be  to  lose  ever3rthing. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  so  far  as  we  can  see,  this  Do- 
nothing  policy,  with  all  its  inconsistencies,  its  scandals,  and  its 
perils,  is  the  policy  which  is  likely  to  be  preferred,  at  least  for  the 
present.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  harmony  pervading  the  Free 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  will  continue  to  stand  out  in  edifying 
contrast  to  the  discords  pervading  our  State  Church.  Diversities 
there  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  so  far 
as  Protestant  Dissenters  are  concerned,  they  are  diversities 
which  involve  no  compromise,  which  burden  no  man's  conscience, 
which  disgrace  no  man's  profession.  Much  of  this  diversity  may 
be  error  and  folly,  but  the  Tnen  are  honest.  They  believe  what 
they  profess  to  believe.  They  approve  what  they  profess  to 
approve.  Where  they  differ  from  each  other  on  any  weighty 
matter,  they  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  difference.  They 
avow  it  openly,  and  act  upon  it  openly.  No  apparent  want  of 
integrity — the  element  so  essential  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Christian  name^-exposes  their  character  to  impeachment  or 
suspicion.  Moreover,  they  can  organize  and  act  in  relation  to 
their  Church  objects,  and  to  more  public  objects,  with  all  the 
freedom  of  free  men.  Our  Episcopalian  brethren  might  be  in 
circumstances  allowing  all  this  to  be  said  of  them,  and  some  day 
they  will  be  in  those  circumstances. 

At  present,  two  things  are  clear — first,  that  the  Church  of 
England,  stereotyped  as  she  has  been  from  past  centuries,  has 
lost  adaptation  to  England  as  it  is ;  and  the  second  is,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  thought,  and  in  the  inevitable  tendencies  of 
thought  in  this  country,  no  similar  institution  can  be  raised  into 
the  place  of  that  which  now  exists.  A  National  Church  should 
reflect  National  Thought.  But  a  Church  of  sufficient  latitude  to 
embrace  everything  must  be  a  Church  that  could  not  be  said  to 
teach  anything.  Englishmen,  we  may  be  sure,  will  know 
nothing  of  such  an  institution.     On  the  other  hand,  to  establish 
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one  sect,  as  at  present,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  must  be  to 

Eerpetuate  a  moral  wrong  under  religious  pretences.  The  Church 
Istablishment  Question  in  this  country  lies  between  the  horns 
of  this  dilemma.  In  these  circumstances,  John  Bull  will  come 
to  see,  though  it  may  be  by  slow  degrees,  that  what  he  has 
imagined  to  be  good  in  the  past,  has  certainly  lost  adaptation  to 
the  present ;  in  other  words,  that  the  day  in  which  it  seemed 
possible  to  make  the  machinery  of  a  National  Church  work 
satisfactorily  is  gone,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  dispensing 
with  such  expedients  altogether. 


Aet.    II. — Tales    of  a    JTayside  Inn,      By  Hbitby  "W-IDBWOEth 
Longfellow. 

Though  we  have  not  grown  indiflferent  to  poetry,  we  have 
grown  indiflferent,  we  suspect,  to  criticism  of  poetry.  We  do  not 
care  to  dissect  a  metaphor,  or  discuss  the  structure  of  a  poem. 
K  it  pleases,  well ;  if  it  displeases,  let  it  be  instantly  forgotten  : 
we  are  not  anxious  to  find  reasons  why  it  pleases,  and  still  less 
are  we  disposed  to  waste  our  time  over  the  causes  of  our  dis- 
pleasure. We  generally  content  ourselves  with  some  compen- 
dious judgment  ;  it  is  good  or  bad,  thoughtful  or  common-place, 
lively  or  insipid.  We  have  a  conviction  that  minds  of  a  certain 
culture — due  allowance  being  made  for  peculiarities  of  tempera- 
ment— will  come  to  much  the  same  conclusion  on  any  poem 
oflfered  to  their  perusal ;  and  we  know  that  the  poetry  which 
pleases  only  a  cultivated  class  can,  by  no  dint  of  reasoning,  be 
made  acceptable  to  the  comparatively  uneducated  classes.  Some- 
times we  hear  an  excellent  remark  or  a  subtle  analysis,  but 
criticism,  for  the  most  part,  rasolves  itself  into  brief  judgments 
more  or  less  dogmatically  asserted^  into  mere  outcries,  in  short, 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  exclamations  of  delight  or  indignant  protesta- 
tions. Books  that  treat  of  the  art  of  criticism  are  quietly  ignored. 
Who  now  reads  *  Blair's  Lectures'  or  *  Campbell's  Khetoric'  ?  We 
are  under  the  impression  that  such  books  never  now  descend 
from  the  shelves  of  the  many  libraries  they  still  help  to  fill,  and, 
by  their  imposing  exterior,  doubtless  to  adorn.  We  suspect  that 
they  are  no  sooner  printed  than  they  are  clad  in  their  stiflF,  gUt- 
tering  uniforms,  and  set  to  do  duty  on  parade,  and  that  they 
never,  throughout  the  term  of  their  existence,  descend  into  the 
arena  of  our  actual  strifes.  We  are  careless  of  an  art  of  criticism, 
or  of  such,  at  least,  as  they  taught. 
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It  is  well  if  poetry  itself  be  not  put  upon  its  trial.  From  time 
to  time  it  is  apparently  necessary  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
utter  certain  grave  truths  in  its  defence.  Its  palmy  place  in 
literature  is  often  disputed.  There  are  some  who  do  not  scruple 
to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  veritable  song — the  verse 
which  is  intended  to  be  set  to  music,  or  which  may  be  read  in 
musical  cadence  (a  composition  which  must  be  of  the  briefest) — 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  in  our  rhymes  and  metres.  They 
see  no  ground  for  perpetuating  the  peculiar  form  of  composition 
which  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose.  What  is  substantially 
good  in  a  poem,  it  is  condfessed,  may  be  transfused  into  prose : 
why  thou  retain  a  form  of  writing  which  leads  to  a  perpetual 
reiteration  of  the  same  truths  or  commonplaces,  simply  because 
there  is  some  degree  of  skill  required  in  uttering  them  in  this 
artificial  manner  ? 

Any  one  who,  after  a  long  and  exclusive  attention  to  the  graver 
studies  of  science  or  theology,  has  opened  by  chance  a  volume 
of  ordinary  poetry,  might  be  excused  if  he  felt  a  momentary  sur- 
prise at  the  honour  still  paid,  or  the  toleration  still  accorded,  to 
the  race  of  versifiers.  If  he  should  not  repeat  over  the  heroic 
stanzas  l)efore  him  the  well-known  contemptuous  expression, 
*  What  does  it  all  prove  V  he  might  at  least  ask  whether  what  was 
said  in  this  elaborate  manner  had  not  been  a  thousand  times  said 
before,  and  whether  it  could  not  have  been  said  as  well  in  simple 
prose. 

*  When  will  you  poets  learn  that  what 

Is  said,  is  said  ?    How  long, 
O  men  inspired !  will  you  be  singing 
The  8£Lme  eternal  song  ? ' 

A  celebrated  comparative  anatomist  evidently  looks  upon  the 
lyric  poet,  passionately  repeating  the  same  loves  and  hates,  as  a 
species  of  monomaniac  ;  harmless,  it  may  be,  but,  at  best,  a  few 
degrees  removed  from  some  form  of  insanity.  And  all  men 
earnest  in  the  search  for  knowledge  may  feel  a  momentary  con- 
tempt for  a  literature  which  comes  before  them  mainly  as  an  art 
of  saying,  and  which  professes  nothing  higher  than  to  express 
old  truths  beautifully  and  passionately.  If  you  had  a  new  truth 
to  tell,  they  would  say,  you  would  throw  aside  your  metre  and 
your  metaphor  ;  and  do  you  think  that  metre  and  metaphor  are 
sufficient  to  reconcile  us  to  eternal  platitudes  of  thought  ?  The 
poet  is  transfixed  on  the  horns  of  a  cniel  dilemma.  If  he  has 
anything  worth  telling  us,  why  not  use  the  clearest  and  most 
direct  form  of  speech  ?  If  he  has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  tell  us, 
why  speak  or  write  at  all  ? 
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But  this  feeling  of  contempt  or  depreciation  will  not,  in  a  re- 
flective   mind,   be  more  than  momentary.      The    utterance  of 
familiar  truths  beautifully  and  passionately  gives  not   only  tb* 
many  men  an  exquisite  pleasure,  but  plays  an  important  part  in. 
our  moral  and  religious  culture.     A  literature  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  emotional  could  not  be  eclipsed  without  severest  loss.. 
We  do  not  ourselves  say  that  verse  never  deals  with  new  truths, 
or  that  the  poet  is  never  the  harbinger  of  an  advanced  mode  of 
thinking,  but  we  will  admit  that  his  province  is  rather  to  en- 
kindle and  exalt  the  mind  than  to  extend  the  circle  of  its  know-- 
ledge.     He  always  seizes  upon  what  goes,  we  say,  to  the  heart.. 
If  he  narrates  a  history,  as  he  does  in  an  epic  poem,  it  is  not  for 
its  mere  historical  truth  that  he  cares  to  sing  it  forth.    The  mo- 
ment it  ceases  to  inspire  him  with  admiration,  with  some  passion 
of  love  or  wonder,  that  moment  he  leaves  it  to  the  chronicler  to 
record  or  dismiss  as  he  thinks  fit.     If  he  treats  a  philosophic 
truth,  as  in  these  later  times  he  not  unfrequently  does,  it  is  not- 
as  a  reasoner  or  debater,  solicitous  to  demonstrate  his  thesis  4 . 
but  there  is  some  result  of  many  reasonings  which  has  fired  his . 
own  brain,  and  he  is  resolved  that  others  shall  share  in  his  en- 
thusiasm. Under  his  hand,  under  his  breath,  the  dry  truth  bursts . 
into  flame  ;  it  has  become  a  passion  also  as  well  as  a  truth. 

Well,  this  literature  of  the  emotions,' we  repeat,  plays  an* 
important  part  in  the  education  of  a  people.  Take  plummet- 
line,  and  go  forth  to  soimd  the  depths  of  the  human. conscience  : 
you  will  find  the  lead  rings  at  last  on  a  feeling,  an  afl'ection, 
direct  or  sympathetic.  How  vain  to  preach  love  to  others,  t(y 
men  who  have  not  already  the  sentiment  of  love  !  What  ia 
even  the  sentiment  of  justice  to  those  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  wrongs  and  suflFerings  of  others  ?  To  the  man  who  has 
no  lieart  to  appeal  to,  the  moralist  may  harangue  for  ever :  he- 
will  make  no  impression.  He  will  gain  a  verbal  assent  to  a. 
verbal  proposition  ;  the  most  stolid  creature  has  craft  enough 
to  perceive  that  such  verbal  assent  is  expected,  and  will  do  hun^ 
credit ;  but  the  real  morality  which  has  been  taught  has  never 
been  even  understood.  The  higher  moral  truths  are  literally 
unintelligible  to  those  who  are  devoid  of  sympathy  and  benevo- 
lence. If  you  limit  your  teaching  to  such  a  law  as  this,  *  Thou 
'  shalt  not  steal,'  and  show  the  penalty  that  will  follow  the 
violation  of  this  law,  you  may  be  intelligible  enough  to  the 
most  cold  and  selfish  of  mortals.  The  appeal  is  made  to  his 
self-interest  He  has  only  to  reflect,  if  he  has  any  possession  or 
property  of  his  own,  that  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  that 
others  should  steal  from  him,  in  order  to  see  the  propriety  of 
such  a  law.    If  he  has  no  property  of  his  own  he  might  fail  even 
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to  do  this,  but  the  threat  of  punishment  would  hold  down  his 
hands  as  if  they  were  in  fetters.  But  if  you  proceed  to  a  still 
higher  teaching;  if  you  advance  from  the  negative  to  the 
positive  duties  of  morality  ;  if  you  insist  on  it  that  we  ought  to 
help  each  other,  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves ;  if,  in  short,  you  wish  to  teach  such  a  man  the  higher 
law,  *  Love  one  another ' — ^you  will  find  that  you  have  a  blank 
wall  before  you.  As  well  talk  to  the  crags  as  knock  at  that 
fnan's  door.  A  high  moral  truth  is  also,  in  its  very  nature,  a 
noble  and  exalted  feeling.  It  is  this,  or  it  is  nothing  but  a 
string  of  words.  K  we  say,  with  any  genuine  meaning.  This 
flower  is  beautiful,  we  must  feel  its  beauty.  That  the  flower 
produces  this  feehng  is  precisely  the  truth  we  have  to  enim- 
ciate.  And  so  in  moral  truth,  if  we  say  of  any  action  that  it  is 
generous  or  amiable,  we  must  feel  its  generosity,  we  must 
respond  to  its  amiability.  We  must  have  some  generosity  in 
our  own  hearts,  or  we  cannot  even  understand  the  virtue  of 
generosity. 

This  truth,  plain  as  it  may  seem,  is  often  overlooked  by  those 
who  exalt  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  affections.  Most 
unnecessarily ;  for  affections  without  the  intellect  would  be  a 
mere  chaos,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  intellect  in  the  presence 
of  morality  and  religion  would  be  simply  impossible  without  the 
affections.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  poetry  that  we  owe  the  abundant 
affections  of  the  human  heait.  Poetry  springs  from  them  ;  but 
it  reacts  to  intensify,  exalt,  and  refine  them.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
said  that  feelings  of  all  kinds,  bad  as  well  as  good,  are  evoked 
by  the  poet,  and  mingle  in  that  excitement  he  is  bent  on 
•creating.  This  may  be  the  case,  but,  here  as  elsewhere,  it  is  by 
collision  with  error  that  truth  is  made  manifest  It  is  the  con- 
flict of  feeling  'that  calls  forth  the  Reason,  and  advances  her  to 
her  post  of  observation,  where  she  overlooks,  selects,  controla 
You  must  first  have  the  streams  flowing  copiously  over  the 
country  before  you  can  enter  on  the  task  of  guiding  them  into 
the  best  channels.  Where  there  is  no  literature  of  imagination 
tliere  will  be  whole  tracks  of  great  aridity :  where  there  is  no 
higher  literature  there  will  be  the  mischief  of  partial  inunda- 
tion. While  we  write,  Mr.  Rawlinson's  massive  volume,  *The 
'  Five  Great  Monarchies,'  lies  open  before  us,  and  our  eye  rests 
on  the  following  passage : — 

*■  The  great  cause  of  this  diflerence  between  ancient  and  modem 
Chaldcea  is  the  neglect  of  the  water-courses.  Left  to  themselves 
tlie  rivers  tend  to  desert  some  portions-  of  the  alluvium  wholly, 
which  thus  become  utterly  unproductive,  while  they  spread  them- 
selves out  over  others,  which  are  converted  thereby  into  pestilential 
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swamps.  A  well-arranged  systein  of  embankments  and  irrigating 
canals  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  natural  capabilities  of 
the  country,  and  to  derive  from  the  rich  soil  of  the  vast  alluvium 
the  valuable  and  varied  products  it  can  be  made  to  furnish.' 

The  application  that  suggests  itself  need  hardly  be  expressed. 
There  are  other  waters  than  those  of  Chaldaea  which  demand 
careful  husbanding  in  one  place  and  careful  dispersion  in 
another. 

We  have  often  thought  that  an  interesting  work  might  be 
written,  wherein  our  poets  should  be  reviewed  as  representatives 
of  our  several  tempers,  feelings,  opinions ;  our  different  modes,  in 
short,  of  looking  upon  human  life,  and  reading  the  great  riddle 
of  existence.  It  might  be  called  The  Philosophy  of  the  Poets. 
The  Epicurean  and  the  Misanthrope,*  as  well  as  the  Christian 
and  the  Philanthropist,  must  of  course  be  admitted.  We  have 
no  fear  about  the  result  of  such  a  contrast  This  mode  of 
reviewing  our  poets  would  be  in  harmony  with  our  modem 
spirit  of  criticism,  which  has  grown  impatient  of  discussing  mere 
forms  of  composition  or  artifices  of  language.  Our  English 
poets  would  represent  almost  every  scheme  of  thought  that  has 
grown  out  of  human  life,  or  that  claims  to  regulate  that  life. 
Pope,  Young,  Cowper!  how  the  very  names  call  up  distinct 
shades  of  philosophy  and  religion.  Moore,  Byron,  Wordsworth ! 
does  it  not  seem  as  if  Pleasure,  and  Misanthropy,  and  the  faith 
that  grows  out  of  Benevolence,  had  each  retained  its  minstrel- 
advocate  to  plead  its  cause  before  the  world  ?  And  the  world 
listens,  and  is  moved  to  its  inmost  heart,  and  finally  grasps  some 
great  truth  with  renewed  energy.  Such  a  mode  of  reviewing 
our  poets  would  also  vividly  illustrate  that  development  of 
thought  which  we  specifically  call  the  history  of  philosophy. 
For  while  each  age  has  its  champions  of  Pleasure  or  Meditation, 
these  champions  do,  in  each  age,  feel  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
vailing modes  of  philosophic  thought  Shakspeare  was  contem- 
porary with  Bacon ;  and  mark  how  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
influences  the  poetry  that  followed  after  it;  and  note  again  how, 
in  a  later  time,  when  it  was  felt  that  the  human  intelligence 
needed  wider  or  deeper  channels  than  the  *  Essay  on  the  Under- 
standing '  had  provided  for  it,  how  poetry  also  overflows  all  the 
old  embankments,  and  there  is  a  season  of  riotous  speculation, 
distinguished,  it  may  be,  by  much  confusion  and  dismay,  but 
also  by  a  marvellous  prodigality  of  thought. 

He  whose  name  we  have  put  at  the  head  of  our  paper  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  a  place  amongst  these  representative 
poets.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  who  has  just  sent  us 
most  opportunely  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  new 
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volume  of  poems,  is  Dot  altogether  of  that  strength  that  he  should 
be  selected  as  the  champion  of  any  one  mode  of  thought  or 
class  of  opinions,  neither  has  he  thrown  himself  enthusiastically 
into  any  speculative  cause.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  he  re- 
presents the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  middle  class  of  people, 
both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Englaud.  Happily  for  himself, 
and  (notwithstanding  what  wd  have  said  of  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  clash  and  conflict  of  opposing  sentiments)  happily  for  his 
readers,  he  is  one  whose  heart  is  in  repose  on  the  greatest  ques- 
tions which  can  agitate  the  human  intellect.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  his  mind  rather  to  dwell  on  the  past  than  the  future.  Medi- 
aeval times  have  had  a  great  charm  for  him ;  and  when  he  quitted 
these  it  was  to  mount  higher  in  the  stream  of  time,  and  the 
Norseman's  Edda  took  the  place  of  the  golden  legends.  He  is  a 
scholarly  poet,  tender  and  religious  ;  not  deficient  in  a  decided 
personality,  but  still  gathering  his  materials  much  from  books,  and 
seeing  nature  and  mankind  by  the  aid  of  that  light  which  former 
poets  have  thrown  upon  them. 

We  have  said  that  this  new  volume,  '  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn/ 
has  come  opportunely,  because  we  more  than  ever  must  value 
every  bond  of  union,  however  slight,  that  keeps  us  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  our  fellow-Norsemen  across  the  Atlantic ;  ana 
a  common  language,  a  common  literature,  and  the  interchange  of 
products  of  genius  cordially  admired  on  both  sides,  is  not  a  tie 
altogether  so  slender  that  it  can  be  spoken  of  with  contempt 
We  hasten  to  welcome  this  latest  gift  from  America.  But  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  notice  the  poems  collected  here  under  the 
perhaps  not  very  appropriate  title  of  '  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn/ 
we  would  glance  back  for  a  moment  at  those  old  favourites  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Longfellow  as  familiar  and  as  dear 
amongst  us  as  it  can  possibly  be  amongst  his  fellow-countrymen  ; 
we  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  character  and  merit  of 
his  poetry. 

The  distinctive  merit  of  his  poetry  we  should  say  is  Pathos, 
and  that  grace  and  harmony  which  in  poetry  is  so  intertwined 
with  the  pathetic  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate  them.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  Longfellow  that  he  often  seizes  upon 
some  circumstance  or  scene,  or  point  of  view,  which  preceding 
writers  had  already  thrown  their  poetry  over  :  the  only  question 
worth  asking  is  how  he  himself  has  dealt  with  them.  When  he 
stands  upon  the  '  Bridge,'  or  looks  up  to  the  blank  in  the  '  Open 
'  Window,*  or  watches  at  his  work  the  *  Village  Blacksmith,'  does 
he  stir  our  heart  ?  does  the  tear  almost  steal  mto  our  eyes  ?  We 
need  not  answer  the  question  we  have  asked,  for  the  public,  both 
in  England  and  in  America,  have  answered  it  long  ago.     Not  a 
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few  of  his  brief  lyrical  pieces  have  become  famiHar  to  us  as 
household  words.  That  heroic  lady  who,  beyond  any  of  her  sex, 
won  the  whole'  heart  of  England,  has  received  no  poetic  tribute 
to  her  memory  comparable  to  the  *  Santa  Philomena'  of  Long- 
fellow. He  has  made  Florence  Nightingale  the  popular  saint  of 
both  hemispheres.  We  must  not  indulge  ourselves  in  quoting 
our  old  favourites,  or  we  should  soon  fill  several  pages  with  beau- 
tiful extracts  known  to  every  one.  In  the  verse  of  Longfellow 
(wherever  he  writes  what  in  English  literature  is  understood  to 
be  verse)  we  notice  a  grave  melody  that  fills  the  ear  and  never 
cloys  it.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how,  in  metres  that  scan  exactly 
alike,  each  original  poet  contrives  to  give  a  music  of  his  own. 
And  when  we  think  of  the  grave  subdued  melody  of  Longfellow's 
verse,  we  the  more  regret  that  he  has  dealt  so  largely  in  what 
can  be  neither  called  verse  nor  prose,  and  especially  in  that 
curious  indescribable  jingle  which  is  to  pass  for  the  English  re- 
presentative of  the  Latin  hexameter.  In  this  latter  experiment 
he,  like  others,  was  tempted,  we  presume,  by  his  classical  tastes, 
by  a  wish  to  reproduce  in  English  something  which  had  pleased 
him  in  Latin  or  Greet  However  natural  and  excusable  such  an 
attempt  may  be,  we  think  by  this  time  that  our  scholar-poets 
ought  to  be  convinced  that  the  experiment  has  failed.  No  one 
who  approaches  the  EngHsh  hexameter  without  such  classical 
reminiscences  ringing  in  his  ear ;  no  one  who  really  loves  the 
melody  of  verse,  and  who  takes  up  this  pedantic  or  dilettante 
manufacture  simply  as  English  verse — can,  we  think,  derive  any 
pleasure  from  it.  As  to  the  rhymeless  sing-song  in  which  our 
poet  has  preserved  for  us  the  legends  of  the  Red  Indian,  this 
does  not  provoke  from  us  any  critical  discussion.  '  Hiawatha ' 
hardly  comes  before  us  as  a  poem  of  the  author's.  He  tells  us 
himself  that  it  was  undertaken  more  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a 
number  of  curious  legends  than  with  the  intention  of  adorning 
them  or  idealizing  them  into  an  English  poem. 

We  may  regard  it  as  a  high  testimonial  to  the  pathos  and 
tenderness  of  Longfellow  that  his  '  Evangeline '  has  been  popular, 
and  very  popular,  in  spite  of  the  nondescript  verse  in  which  it  is 
written.  It  is  a  poem  too  well  known  to  need  our  praise,  or  to 
ju.stify  us  in  exemplifying  its  merits  by  lengthened  extracts. 
Indeed,  for  our  own  part  we  must  be  contented  here  to  re-echo 
the  general  applause ;  for  we  must  confess  that  the  metre — if 
metre  it  is  to  be  called — in  which  it  is  written  quite  prevents  us 
from  taking  any  pleasure  in  its  perusal,  prevents  us,  in  fact, 
from  reading  it  at  all  with  the  necessary  continuity.  We  feel 
that  we  could  not  do  justice  to  any  material  that  was  wrought 
up  in  this  new  fashion.    What  the  '  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish' 
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may  be,  which  is  composed  in  the  same  irritating  measure,  we 
to  this  moment  are  absolutely  ignorant,  and  must  be  permitted 
to  remain  ignorant  A  simple  English  reader,  unbiassed  by 
classical  association,  talking  of  this  hexameter  line,  described  it 
but  as  '  a  sort  of  limping  prose  with  a  curtsy  at  the  end  of  it/ 
And,  indeed,  if  we  wanted  to  represent  this  measure  to  the  eye, 
we  should  say  that  it  was  neither  walking  nor  dancing,  but  a 
detestable  mincing  gait  somewhere  betwixt  the  two. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  to  which  the 
old  proverb  upon  taste,  nan  disputandum,  correctly  applies.  If 
any  one  should  assert  that  he  finds  the  charm  of  verse  in  this 
mimicry  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  poets,  he  has  as  complete  right 
to  his  judgment  as  we  to  ours.  Some  men  find  a  delightftd 
music  where  others  complain  of  insufferable  noise.  Some  men 
might  hsten  to  a  Scotch  bagpipe,  playing  a  reel  or  jig  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  pronounce  it  exquisite  melody.  Perhaps, 
like  our  classicists,  they  have  brought  with  them  such  strong 
associations  of  the  thrilling  power  of  that  same  Scotch  bagpipe 
when  heard  at  the  head  of  a  marching  regiment  of  Highlanders,, 
that  they  listen  rather  with  their  memory  than  their  present 
actual  organ  of  sense.  However  that  may  be,  they  will  persist 
in  listening  to  the  bagpipe,  as  it  drones  and  jerks  down  the 
streets  of  London,  and  no  argument  can  prove  to  them  that  it  is 
not  beautiful.  Every  poet,  too,  has  a  clear  right  to  make  what 
experiment  he  pleases  upon  our  sense  of  hearing.  We,  on  our 
side,  can  only  claim  the  corresponding  right  of  closing  our  eara 
We  therefore  leave  the  soothing  influence  of  the  English 
Jiexameter  to  be  decided  by  each  reader  for  himself.  But  one 
observation  lies  open  to  us  which  is  quite  indisputable :  it  is  the 
laziest  business  that  ever  called  itself  by  the  name  of  verse. 
Blank  verse,  it  may  be  said,  is  surely  as  easy  to  write.  Not  at 
all.  A  writer  of  blank  verse  seeks  for  variety  of  pause,  variety 
of  cadence.  Here  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  to  walk  along,  in 
mincing  gait,  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  then  drop  your  curtsy. 
Besides,  there  is  a  certain  excellence  of  material  expected  from 
the  man  who  writes  in  blank  verse  :  he  feels  that  he  pledges  him- 
self to  compensate  by  the  elevation  of  his  thoughts  for  the  absence 
of  rhyme,  and  he  enters  into  competition  with  our  highest  poets* 
But  English  hexameters  are  to  his  day  a  sort  of  expenment 
in  verse,  and  pledge  to  nothing.  No  poet  ever  earned  a  reputa- 
tion by  writing  them,  though  poets  of  repute  have  amused 
themselves,  and  reposed  from  their  earnest  labours,  in  this 
dilettante  composition. 

We,  for   our  part,  are  far  from  undervaluing  the  charm  of 
melodious  verse,  and  very  far  indeed  from  acquiesdng  in  that 
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critical  heresy  already  alluded  to,  which  would  limit  verse  to  the 
actual  song,  or  to  brief  lyrics  which  are  imitative  of  the  song. 
Not  only  is  there  a  great  additional  pleasure  in  the  melody  of 
verse,  a  pleasure  which  mingles  with  and  deepens  the  pathos  of 
the  language,  but  metre  is  so  strictly  associated  with  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  poetic  style  that  the  very  substance  of 
our  poetry  would  be  altered  if  the  metrical  form  were  altogether 
laid  aside.  We  cannot,  therefore,  think  it  wise  that  our  poets 
should  be  so  careless  as  they  often  are,  in  the  modulation  of 
their  verse,  or  so  ready  to  make  fanciful  experiments.  It  is 
a  fine  and  subtle,  but  not  therefore  a  weak  bond  of  union,  that 
keeps  together  the  form  and  the  substance  of  poetry.  As  it  was 
some  ardour  of  excitenaent  that  first  gave  rise  to  the  musical  or 
rhythmical  form,  so  again  this  form  prepares  us  for  the  high 
imaginative  language  of  passion.  And  again  the  rhythmical  form^ 
while  it  prepares  for  the  language  of  passion,  tends  also  ta 
preserve  that  passion  from  exceeding  the  due  bounds  of  art.  For 
passion,  when  expressed  in  any  of  the  imitative  arts,  should  be 
still  under  the  control  of  the  artist,  and  brought  into  unison  with 
the  great  purpose  of  all  art,  namely,  to  dehght.  This  last  idea 
has  been  very  elaborately,  but  also  very  accurately  expressed  by 
Coleridge  in  his  *Biographia  Literaria.'  He  shows  how  the 
artificial  structure  of  poetry  separates  the  poet  from  the  mere- 
sufferer  or  victim  of  human  feeling.  There  is  *  a  voluntary  act, 
'  a  purpose  to  blend  delight  with  emotion,'  manifested  even  im 
his  most  stormy  ebullitions  of  passion.  This  makes  hia 
utterance,  his  wail  of  pain  or  cry  of  pleasure,  to  be  an  art 
Between  these  two  elements  there  must  be,  says  Coleridge,  '  not 

*  only  a  partnership,  but  a  union ;'  there  should  be,  as  he  subtly 
describes  it,  *  an  interpenetration  of  passion  and  of  will,  of  spon- 

*  taiieous  impulse  and  of  voluntary  purpose.* 

Longfellow  has  been  firequently  praised  for  his  good  taste,  and 
we  admit  and  echo  the  praise.  The  circumstances  he  ^elects  for 
description  are  those  which  all  men  pronounce  to  be  poetic,  and 
his  metaphors  are  rarely  disfigured  by  being  jostled  or  crowded 
together.  He  never  introduces  them  in  that  riotous  profusion 
which  has  no  other  effect  than  to  bewilder  the  reader.  But  with 
regard  to  metaphorical  language,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that 
sins  against  good  taste  are  committed  from  two  opposite  causes  : 
from  too  great  an  impetuosity,  and  from  too  little,  or  rather 
from  an  excess  of  ingenuity  which  an  impetuous  mind  would 
not  have  fallen  into.  The  impetuous  man  will  run  metaphor 
upon  metaphor,  dashing  them  in  pieces  against  each  other 
as  Shakspeare  often  does,  and  as  he  does,  for  example,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  celebrated  soliloquy  of  Hamlet.      The 
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less  fiery  and  too  ingenious  man,  by  elaborating  some  single 
metaphor,  converts  a  poetic  image  into  a  poetaster's  conceit. 
Longfellow  is  free  of  the  first  fault,  but  not  quite  free  of 
the  second.  In  the  'Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year' 
we  meet  with  the  following  image  : — 

*  And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  Mars, 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain.' 

In  a  simile  like  this  one  is  entirely  carried  away  from 
those  aspects  of  nature  it  was  the  intention  of  the  poet  to 
describe,  and  the  mind  is  fixed  on  a  fanciful  image  or  analogy. 
When   Wordsworth   says,    "The   holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 

*  breathless  with  adoration,'  the  feeling  called  up  by  the  image 
of  the  nun  is  blended  with  that  of  the  evening  calm,  so  as  to 
form  one  impression :  we  never  quit  nature  to  complete  to 
ourselves  the  picture  of  the  nun.  But  Longfellow,  by  con- 
verting first  the  clouds  into  hoods,  and  then  the  rain  into  beads, 
thrusts  nature  aside,  and  occupies  our  attention  for  the  moment 
with  nothing  but  a  fantastical  image.  Herein  lies  the  diflFerence 
between  the  poetic  metaphor  and  the  mere  conceit :  the 
one  blends  with  the  main  subject;  the  other  displaces  it:  the 
one  often  falls  like  snow  into  the  river,  *  one  moment  bright,  then 

*  gone  for  ever ;'  the  other  pertinaciously  obtrudes  itself  upon 
the  view,  and  refuses  to  be  absorbed.  The  poet  has  had  too  much 
leisure  to  mould  his  little  figure  or  follow  out  his  analogy. 
In  his  '  Spanish  Student'  our  author  introduces  a  very  similar 
metaphor  : — 

*  See  how  all  around  us, 
Ejieeling,  Hke  hooded  friars,  the  misty  mountains 
Eeceive  tiie  benediction  of  the  sun  1 ' 

Here  the  moimtains,  and  not  the  clouds,  are  the  hooded  friars, 
and  here,  too,  the  same  mistake  has  been  committed.  Nothing 
in  all  nature  is  more  beautiful  than  the  light  of  the  sun  seen 
streaming  down  the  mountain-side.  Call  the  beam  of  Ught  the 
benediction  of  heaven  if  you  will ;  but  if  you  proceed  with 
all  possible  distinctness  to  convert  the  mountains  into  a  row 
of  hooded  friars  kneeUng  to  receive  this  benediction,  you  have 
thrust  nature  aside  for  a  very  fantastical  image  which  we  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  accept  as  an  equivalent. 

In  general  the  substance  of  Lon^ellow's  poetry,  the  thought 

with  which  he  deals,  is  such  as  is  easy  of  apprehension,  such 

.    BS    appeals   to   the  good   sense  and   the   ordinary  feelings   of 

mankind.     Captious  critics  have  pronounced  it  common-place. 

In  this  we    think   there  is  a  twofold  mistake.     For^   in  the 
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first  place,  it  is  unjust  to  suppose  that  a  writer  has  not  thought 
earnestly  or  even  profoundly,  because  the  sentiments  in  which  he 
rests  are  those  generally  received  by  his  countrymen  ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  it  is  precisely  these  sentiments  that  are  the 
fittest  subjects  for  poetry.  We  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  merits  of 
this  writer,  that  we  do  not  meet  with  sentiments  and  ideas 
which  strain  our  apprehension,  and  seem  to  hover  on  the 
borders  of  the  inane.  And,  moreover,  when  we  reflect  that 
Longfellow  is  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  a  man  of 
varied  and  extensive  reading,  we  must  confess  that  we  owe 
this  immunity  from  vague,  fantastic  thinking,  entirely  to  his 
own  good  sense.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  him  to 
cull  from  forgotten  books  as  much  nonsense  as,  in  the  eyes 
of  certain  wonder-loving  mortals,  would  have  given  him  a 
character  for  great  profundity.  We  recall  only  one  instance 
in  which  a  mystical  thought  has  been  worked  into  his  own 
verse,  and  that  is  a  very  pardonable  instance.  A  little  mysti- 
cism about  flowers  is  very  excusable  in  a  poet.  We  will 
quote  some  of  the  lines  : — 

*  Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 

God  hath  written  in  the  stars  above ; 
But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

*  Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation, 

Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours, 
Making  evident  our  own  creation, 

In  these  stars  of  earth — ^these  golden  flowers. 

'  And  the  Poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing, 

Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 
Of  the  self-same  imiversal  being 

Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

^  Gbrgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining ;  [ 

Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day ; 
Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining ; 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay ; 

<  Bnlliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues, 

Flaunting  gaily  in  the  golden  light ; 
Large  desires,  with  most  imcertain  issues ; 
Tender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night  1 

*  These  in  flowers  are  more  than  seeming ; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same  powers 
Which  the  Poet  in  no  idle  dreaming 
Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers.' 

1 

-•4 
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We  have  heard  this  poem  on  the  Flowers  quoted  with  espe- 
cial admiration  of  the  thought  that  runs  through  it.  As  we 
have  said,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  to  the  poet  some  vagaries 
of  the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  fancy  :  but  assuredly  Mr.  Long- 
fellow would  not  enjoy  the  widespread  reputation  he  does  if  he 
had  often  indulged  in  a  strain  like  this.  The  poet  first  converts 
the  flowers  into  symbols  of  human  passions ;  but  not  content  with 
this,  he  sees  in  this  symbolism  something  far  deeper  than  the 
mere  play  of  his  own  imagination.  He  sees — would  that  some 
admirer  of  the  poem  would  tell  us  precisely  what  it  is  he  does 
see ! — he  sees,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  matter,  in  this 
symbolism  a  similarity  of  nature  between  himself  and  the 
flowers.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  finding  in  the  river  a  symbol  of 
human  life  :  therefore  there  is  a  unity  of  nature  between  man 
and  the  river.  The  reasoning  is,  at  all  events,  quite  of  the 
poetic  order. 

Of  the  longer  pieces  of  the  writer  we  should,  on  the  whole, 
select  as  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  his  genius  the  '  Golden 
'  Legend.'  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  poem  would  not  have 
been  written  if  Goethe's  '  Faust*  had  not  made  its  appearance  ; 
but  of  all  the  poems  which  that  wild  and  fascinating  drama  has 
suggested,  the  *  Golden  Legend'  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  most  ac- 
ceptable. Its  author  loved  the  middle  ages,  and  had  studied 
them,  and  the  subject  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
some  vigorous  and  racy  sketches  of  that  period.  The  moral  of 
the  piece  cannot  but  be  approved,  though  it  rather  too  much  re- 
minds us  of  certain  good  fairy  tales  we  read  in  our  youth. 
The  peasant-girl  Elsie,  prepared  generously  to  sacrifice  her  life 
for  another,  is  rewarded  by  happy  marriage  with  the  very  prince 
she  was  to  die  for.  The  whole  plot  of  the  drama  is  very  slight 
and  somewhat  tame,  and  there  is  what  appears  to  us  an  inarti- 
ficial combijjiation  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  but  it  is 
made  the  vehicle  of  much  pleasing  poetry. 

Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck  is  introduced  to  us  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  drama  in  a  strange  lamentable  plight.  He  is 
suffering  under  an  incurable  disease,  or  a  disease  that  has  been 
pronounced  incurable,  except  under  very  strange  conditions,  by 
certain  learned  doctors  of  Salerno.  Their  enigmatical  sentence 
runs  thus : — 

*  Not  to  be  cured,  yet  not  incurable ! 
The  only  remedy  that  remains 
Is  the  blood  that  flows  fi^m  a  maiden's  veins 
Who  of  her  own  fi-ee  will  shall  die 
And  give  her  life  as  the  price  of  yours ! ' 
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To  Prince  Henry,  meditating  on  this  state  of  things,  Lucifer  ap- 
pears, disguised  as  a  travelling  physician.  He  produces  a  flask, 
out  of  which  the  prince  drinks.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  devirs 
elixir  ?  It  does  not  cure  him,  for  otherwise  the  whole  action  of 
the  piece  would  have  been  arrested  ;  but  it  produces  a  momen- 
tary exhilaration,  and  subjects  him,  as  we  gather,  to  a  base  love 
of  life.  It  gives  him  that  selfishness  by  which  he  is  able  to 
accept  the  sacrifice  of  Elsie.  But  though  this  selfishness  is 
supematurally  induced  upon  the  prince,  we  have  no  corresponding 
supernatural  machinery  to  extricate  him  from  its  thraldom.  The 
natural  action  of  his  own  mind  brings  him  back  to  more  gene- 
rous impulses. 

We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Longfellow  requires  any  apology 
or  excuse  for  the  sort  of  Lpcifer  he  has  brought  before  us  ;  but 
such  apology,  if  required,  it  would  not  be  diflBcult  to  give.  To  the 
Protestant  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  demon  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  that  devil  which  ignorant  peasants  and  ignorant 
monks  believed  in,  is  a  purely  mythological  personage.  Such  a 
creation  cannot  be  confounded  for  an  instant  with  the  Satan  of 
his  own  reformed  creed.  Indeed,  no  mythological  personage  of 
heathen  antiquity  is  more  unmistakably  the  product  of  the 
popular  imagination  than  this  mediserval  devil.  Nor,  we  may 
add,  was  there  any  god  or  goddess  of  the  heathen  world 
half  so  busy,  or  half  so  popular,  amongst  the  gross  multitude,  as 
this  odious,  grotesque,  and  malicious  demon.  Malicious  and 
powerful  as  he  was  supposed  to  be,  he  was  constantly  foiled. 
Every  saint  in  the  calendar  had  outwitted  him.  He  was  the 
perpetual  butt  of  both  men  and  angels.  It  was  always  a  gratifi- 
cation to  paint  him  as  ugly  as  possible.  It  was  still  more  con- 
solatory to  find  that  he  was  as  short-sighted  as  he  was  malicious ; 
for,  crafty  as  he  was,  even  the  simple  peasant  could  sometimes 
overreach  him.  This  truly  mythological  personage  Goethe  in- 
troduced into  the  nineteenth  century ;  very  wisely  modifying  his 
costume  and  external  figure,  and  endowing  him — with  what,  in 
truth,  is  the  fittest  characteristic  for  a  modem  devil — with  the 
spirit  of  irony  and  universal  contempt.  Refashioned  thus  by  a 
master-poet,  he  has  been  destined  to  figure  again  in  our  litera- 
ture. It  is  this  quite  imaginary  creation  that  Longfellow  avails 
himself  of  We  have  no  great  partiality  to  it  ourselves,  but 
neither  do  we  raise  any  objection  to  the  use  he  has  made  |of  it ; 
and  though  his  demon  has  not  the  wit  of  Mephistopheles,  yet 
there  nms  through  the  whole  dialogue  something  of  that  conver- 
sational ease  which,  combining  as  it  does  with  higher  qualities 
of  style,  has  rendered  the  translation  c(  '  Faust'  so  difficult  an 
underti^ng. 
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The  prince,  after  this  intervdew  with  Lucifer,  is  next  seen  at 
a  farm  in  the  Odenwald.  The  peasants  at  this  farm  had 
received  much  kindness  at  his  hands,  and  one  of  the  family,  a 
young  girl,  Elsie,  touched  with  the  melancholy  condition  of  the 
prince,  and  hearing  of  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  by  which  he 
might  be  cured,  offers  to  give  her  own  fife  for  his  restoration  to 
health.  What  it  was  the  highest  nobility  to  offer,  it  was  the 
most  dastard  selfishness  to  accept.  We  must  attribute  it  to  the 
influence  of  Lucifer's  flask  that  the  prince  permits  the  sacrifice. 
Yet  he  does  not  acquiesce  without  some  touch  of  remorse  and 
tenderness. 

*  0  Elsie !  what  a  lesson  thou  dost  teach  me ! 
The  life  which  is — and  that  which  is  to  come — 
Suspended,  hang  in  such  nice  e4uipoi8e, 
A  breath  disturbs  the  balance ;  and  that  scale 
Li  which  we  throw  our  hearts  preponderates, 
And  the  other,  like  an  empty  one,  flies  up, 
And  is  accounted  vanity  and  air ! 
To  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terrible, 
Having  such  hold  on  life.     To  thee  it  is  not 
So  much  even  as  the  lifting  of  a  latch ; 
Only  a  step  into  the  open  air, 
Out  of  a  tent  already  luminous 

With  light  that  shines  through  its  transparent  walls ! 
0  pure  in  heart !  from  thy  sweet  dust  shall  grow 
Lilies,  upon  whose  petals  will  be  written 
**Ave  Maria"  in  characters  of  gold.' 

His  better  feelings  are  already  struggling  for  the  mastery,  and 
Lucifer  has  again  to  interpose  in  order  to  secure  the  triumph  of 
a  base  selfishness.  This  time  the  demon  disguises  himself  as  a 
priest.  The  young  prince,  troubled  with  some  scruples  of  con- 
science, resorts  to  confession :  he  is  solicitous  to  know  whether 
the  Church  will  absolve  his  sin,  if  sin  it  be  that  he  is  about  to 
commit.  Lucifer,  in  the  priestly  garb,  hears  his  confession,  and 
grants  him  absolution.  There  is,  on  both  sides,  much  spirit  in 
the  dialogue.  Lucifer  speaks,  as  might  be  expected,  with  very 
little  reverence  of  the  sacred  oflBce  he  has  assumed;  yet  a 
critic  might  perhaps  object,  that  instead  of  being  too  diabolical, 
he  is  hardly  diabolical  enough.  For  even  Lucifer,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  has  a  touch  of  pathos  in  his 
speech. 

'LUCIFEK. 

*  And  here,  in  a  comer  of  the  wall, 
Shadowy,  silent,  apart  from  all. 
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With  its  awful  portal  open  wide, 

And  its  latticed  windows  on  either  side, 

And  its  step  well  worn  by  the  bended  knees 

Of  one  or  two  pious  centuries, 

Stands  the  Tillage  confessional ! 

Within  it,  as  an  honoured  guest, 

I  wiU  sit  me  down  awhile  and  rest ! 

l_Seat8  himself  in  the  eonfessional. 
Here  sits  the  priest ;  and  faint  and  low. 
Like  the  sighing  of  an  evening  breeze, 
Comes  through  these  painted  lattices 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  human  woe. 
Here,  while  her  bosom  aches  and  throbs 
With  deep  and  agonizing  sobs. 
That  half  are  passion,  half  contrition, 
The  luckless  daughter  of  perdition 
Slowly  confesses  her  secret  shame ! 
The  time,  the  place,  the  lover's  name ! 
Here  the  grim  murderer  with  a  groan 
From  his  bruised  conscience  rolls  the  stone, 
Thinking  that  thus  he  can  atone 
For  ravages  of  sword  and  flame ! 
Indeed  I  marvel,  and  marvel  greatly. 
How  a  priest  can  sit  here  so  sedately, 
Beading,  the  whole  year,  out  and  in, 
Nought  but  the  catalogue  of  sin. 
And  still  keep  any  faitii  whatever 
In  human  nature !    Never !  never ! 

*  To-day  I  come 
To  foster  and  ripen  an  evil  thought 
In  a  heart  that  is  almost  to  madness  wrought, 
And  to  make  a  murderer  out  of  a  prince ; 
A  sleight  of  hand  I  learned  long  since ! 
He  comes.     In  the  twilight  he  will  not  see 
The  difference  between  his  priest  and  me.' 

Prince  Henry  enters,  and  kneeling  at  the  confessional  to  the 
mock  priest,  entreats  his  benediction.  Lucifer  promises  him  his 
benediction  when  he  shall  have  made  his  confession,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  whether  his  mind  has  yet  obtained  rest  from  its 
passions.     The  prince  responds, — 

<  By  the  same  madness  still  made  blind, 
By  the  same  passion  still  possessed, 
I  come  again  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
A  man  afflicted  and  distressed! 
As  in  a  cloudy  atmosphere. 
Through  unseen  sluices  of  the  air, 
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A  sudden  and  impetuous  wind 
Strikes  the  great  forest  white  with  fear ^ 
And  every  branch,  and  bough,  and  spray. 
Points  all  its  quivering  leaves  one  wag, 
And  meadows  of  grass,  and  fields  of  grain, 
And  the  clouds  above  and  the  slanting  rain. 
And  smoke  from  chimneys  of  the  town. 
Yield  themselves  to  it,  and  bow  down, 
So  does  this  dreadful  purpose  press 
Onward  with  irresistible  stress, 
And  all  my  thoughts  and  faculties, 
Struck  level  by  i£.e  strength  of  this. 
From  their  true  inclination  turn, 
And  all  stream  forward  to  Salem.' 

This  is  very  spirited  writing,  and  the  comparison  between  the 
tempest  in  the  mind  and  the  tempest  in  nature  is  one  that  can 
never  grow  old.     But  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  thought  hyper- 
critical if  we  remark  that  this  description  of  a  tempest  reminds 
us  rather  of  the  eloquence  of  one  who  paints  nature  in  his  study, 
adding  detail  to  detail  to  build  up  his  verse  withal,  rather  than 
of  the  vivid  word-painting  of  one  who  conjures  up  before  him 
the  realities  of  nature  such  as  he  has  seen  them.     We  doubt  if 
any  one  who  has  watched  a  tempest  can   remember  to  have 
seen  all  the  trees  at  any  one  moment  pointing  one  vxiy.     He 
saw   them   tossing    their    branches  wildly  in    the    air,    some 
recovering  themselves  from  the  pressure  of  the  wind  at  the 
same  time  that  others  were  yielding  to  it.     Neither,  if  he  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the  first  on-rush  of  a  mighty 
wind,  would  the  case  have  been  different :  all  parts  of  the  land- 
scape would  not  have  been  reached  at  once  by  the  same  gust ; 
and  the  more  violent  the  tempest,  the  more  violently  would  he 
have  seen  the  trees  of  the  forest  tossing  this  way  and  that  in 
wild   confusion.    The  tall  grass  in  a  meadow  has  the   same 
distracted,  irregular  motion,  and  whirls  and  eddies  in  the  stornu 
An  intelligent  lady  and  excellent  artist,  who  lives  much  amongst 
the  grander  beauties  of  nature,  once  pointed  out  to  us  the  same 
error  in  a  picture  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.     The  artist,  like 
the  poet,  had  imagined  that  he  would  represent  his  storm  more 
effectively  if  he  showed  the  forest  under  one  uniform  subjection 
to  it.     But  the  forest,  in  fact,  wrestles  with  the  wind,  each 
individual   tree  seizing  its  own  opportunity  to  free   its  head 
from   the   tyrannous   but  unequal   pressura      The   expression 
'white   with   fear/   which   is  an    alJusion,   of   course,    to    the 
exposure,  in  the  wind,  of  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  is  striking 
and  novel.    But  this  mingling  of '  smoke  from  chimneys  of  the 
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'  town '  with  his  wild  forest  scene  seems  again  a  departure  from 
truth  of  description,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  understand  by  town 
some  new  settlement  close  neighbour  to  the  uncleared  forest. 

To  return  to  our  dialogue,  the  self-reproaches  and  scruples 
of  the  prince  are  indulgently  treated  by  his  insidious  counsellor. 
Lucifer  says, — 

^Be  not  alarmed !     The  Church  is  kind. 

And  in  her  mercy  and  her  meekness 

She  meets  half-way  her  children's  weakness, 

Writes  their  transgressions  in  the  dust ! 

Though  in  the  Decalogue  we  find 

The  mandate  written,  **  Thou  shalt  not  kill !  '* 

Yet  there  are  CEises  when  we  must, 

In  war,  for  instance,  or  from  scathe 

To  keep  and  guard  the  one  true  faith.' 

The  false  priest  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  life  of  a  prince 
is  of  far  more  value,  both  to  himself  and  the  world  at  lai'ge,  than 
the  life  of  a  poor  peasant-girl  can  possibly  be.  A  prince  will 
^'^i^y  gr^^tly,  and  perform  many  noble  deeds :  a  peasant's 
daughter  has  but  *  tears  and  toil  *  for  herself,  and  is  powerless  to 
render  service  to  others.  Therefore  let  him  not  hesitate  to 
accept  as  a  *  gift  Divine '  the  sacrifice  of  Elsie. 

The  prince  departs  reassured  in  his  base  resolution.  An  angel 
appears  '  with  an  .^lian  harp '  (a  singular  instrument  to  carry 
about  for  an  accompaniment  to  the^  voice),  and  sings  some 
better  counsel,  but  sings  it  in  the  air  unheeded  by  any  one. 

As  the  oracle  which  Elsie  obeys  had  been  delivered  by  certain 
leanied  doctors  of  Salerno,  it  is  to  Salerno  that  this  young  pair, 
brought  together  under  so  strange  a  relationship,  have  to  travel. 
This  journey  gives  the  poet  the  opportunity  of  introducing  several 
sketches  of  mediaeval  life.  The  travellers  are  present  at  a  miracle- 
play  ;  they  hear  a  friar  preach  in  the  market-place  ;  they  hear  a 
scholar  dispute,  or  threaten  to  dispute,  about  his  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  several  theses ;  and,  lodging  in  an  abbey,  they  are 
witnesses  of  some  of  the  best  and  the  worst  aspects  of  monastic 
life.  Readers  who  appreciate  the  diflSculty  of  dealing  fluently 
with  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  the  middle  ages,  will  be  pleased 
with  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  SclwUisticua, 

*  I  think  I  have  proved  by  profound  researches 
The  error  of  all  those  doctrines  so  vicious 
Of  the  old  Areopagite  Dionysiufl, 
That  are  making  such  terrible  work  in  the  churches, 
By  Michael  the  Stammerer  sent  from  tlie  East, 
And  done  into  Latin  by  that  Scottish  beast 
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Erigena  Johannes,  who  dares  to  maintain, 

In  the  face  of  the  truth,  the  error  infernal, 

That  the  universe  is  and  must  be  eternal; 

At  first  laying  down  as  a  fact  fundamental, 

That  notlung  with  God  can  be  accidental ; 

Then  asserting  that  God,  before  the  Creation, 

Could  not  have  existed,  because  it  is  plain 

That,  had  he  existed,  he  would  have  created  ; 

Which  is  begging  the  question  that  should  be  debated, 

And  moveth  me  less  to  anger  than  laughter. 

All  nature,  he  holds,  is  a  respiration 

Of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  in  breathing  hereafter 

Will  inhale  it  into  his  bosom  again. 

So  that  nothing  but  God  alone  will  remain ; 

And  therein  he  contradicteth  himself; 

For  he  opens  the  whole  discussion  by  stating 

That  God  can  only  exist  in  creating. 

That  question  I  think  I  have  laid  on  the  shelf.' 

But  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  free  colloquial,  yet  not 
unpolished  verse,  may  be  found  in  the  scenes  in  the  abbey  which 
our  pilgrims  visit  on  their  way.  Here  is  Friar  Claus  soliloquizing 
in  the  convent  cellar : — 

<  And  at  times  it  really  does  me  good 
To  come  down  among  this  brotherhood. 
Dwelling  for  ever  imdergroimd. 
Silent,  contemplative,  roimd  and  sound ; 
Each  one  old,  and  brown  with  mould, 
But  filled  to  the  lips  with  the  ardour  of  youth. 
With  the  latent  power  and  love  of  truth, 
And  with  virtues  fervent  and  manifold. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  that  at  Eastertide, 
When  buds  are  swelling  on  every  side. 
And  the  sap  begins  to  move  in  the  vine. 
Then  in  all  the  cellars,  far  and  wide. 
The  oldest  as  well  as  the  newest  wine 
Begins  to  stir  itself,  and  ferment 
With  a  kind  of  revolt  and  discontent 
At  being  so  long  in  darkness  pent. 
And  fain  would  burst  from  its  sombre  tun 
To  bask  on  the  hiU-side  in  the  sun ; 
As  in  the  bosom  of  us  poor  friars, 
The  tumult  of  half-subdued  desires 
For  the  world  that  we  have  left  behind 
Disturbs  at  times  all  peace  of  mind ! 

Behold  where  he  stands  all  sound  and  good, 
Brown  and  old  in  his  oaken  hood ; 
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Silent  lie  seems  externally 

As  any  Cartliusian  monk  may  be ; 

But  within  what  a  spirit  of  deep  unrest ! 

What  a  seething  and  simmering  in  his  breast ! 

As  if  the  heaving  of  his  great  heart 

Would  burst  his  belt  of  oak  apart ! 

Let  me  unloose  this  button  of  wood, 

And  quiet  a  little  his  turbulent  mood.' 

[^Sets  it  running. 

Here  is  something  in  a  higher  strain.  The  abbot  Emeatua 
speaks.     He  is  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  cloisters. 

'  Slowly,  slowly,  up  the  wall 
Steals  the  sunshine,  steals  the  shade. 
Evening  damps  begin  to  fall, 
Evening  shadows  are  displayed. 
Round  me,  o'er  me,  everywhere 
All  the  sky  is  grand  with  clouds. 
«  «  «  «  « 

*  Darker,  darker,  and  more  wan 
In  my  breast  the  shadows  fall ; 
Upward  steals  the  life  of  man 
As  the  sunshine  from  the  walL 
From  the  wall  into  the  sky, 
From  the  roof  along  the  spire ; — 
Ah,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 
Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher.' 

We  might  find  many  still  more  beautiful  passages,  but  further 
extracts  from  a  poem  that  has  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  may  be  thought  superfluous.  We  have  already  reminded 
the  reader  of  the  pleasant  catastrophe.  It  is  thus  announced 
by  a  messenger  to  Dame  Ursula,  the  mother  of  Elsie  :— 

*  Your  daughter  lives  and  the  Prince  is  weU ! 
You  will  learn  ere  long  how  it  all  befeU. 
Her  heart  for  a  moment  never  failed ; 
But  when  they  reached  Salerno's  gate, 
The  Prince's  noble  self  prevailed, 
And  saved  her  for  a  nobler  fate. 
And  he  was  healed  in  his  despair 
By  the  touch  of  St.  Matthew's  sacred  bones. 
«««««« 

'  At  this  very  moment  while  I  speak, 
They  are  sailing  homeward  down  the  Bhine, 
In  a  splendid  barge  with  golden  prow, 
And  decked  with  banners  white  and  red 
As  the  colours  on  your  daughter's  cheek. 

VO.  LXXVII.  S 
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They  call  her  tKe  Lodj  Aficui 

For  the  Prince  in  Salerno  made  a  tow 

That  Elsie  only  would  he  wed.' 

We  have  foand  it  imposable  to  re-peruse  the  lyrical  poems  of 
Longfellow  without  occaaioiiAUy  being  arrested  by  some  applica- 
tion to  the  present  disastrons  state  ot'  America,  some  application 
which  assuredly  could  never  have  been  anticipated  by  the  writer. 
Hw  poems  on  Slarery,  for  instance,  c«ie  reads  with  quite  a  new 
interest ;  and  how  much  significance  have  late  events  thrown  on 
this  concluding  passage  of  his  noble  iyric, '  The  Btdlding  of  the 
*Ship'— 

«  Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  8hip  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Uxioir,  strong  and  great  I 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 
We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
Wliat  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat. 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock ; 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  aU  with  thee — are  all  with  thee ! ' 

Wc  can  remember  reading  these  lines  without  drawing  fix>m 
them  any  political  inference  whatever,  and  regarding  them 
merely  as  an  eloquent  compliment  to  his  country  ingeniously 
introduced  by  the  poet.  We  now  see  in  them  proof  of  the 
growth  of  a  national  sentiment  whidi  has  lately  assumed  sudi 
huge  proportions,  and  manifested  itself  in  so  fearful  a  manner. 
The  early  form  of  American  patriotism  was  an  attachment  to 
the  free  and  independent  State,  but  the  increasing  greatness  of 
tlic  federal  Union  supplanted  this  sentiment  by  the  patriotism 
of  national  power,  glory,  and  aggrandizement.  Tlie  inhabitant 
of  New  York  was  far  less  the  citizen  of  his  own  State  than  the 
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citizen  of  that  great  Republic  which  was  to  possess  one-half  of 
the  continent  of  America,  and  dominate  over  the  other  half.  We 
in  England  were  not  generally  aware  of  this  revolution  in  the 
nature  of  American  patriotism  ;  and  when  the  news  first  reached 
us  that  the  Southern  States  had  determined  on  secession,  we — 
dwelling  on  the  past  history  and  theoretical  constitution  of  the 
United  States — were  disposed  to  think  that,  after  much  angry 
recrimination  and  a  stormy  diplomacy,  some  treaty  of  separation 
would  be  drawn  up  between  the  North  and  South.  We  were- 
soon  undeceived.  The  secession  was  treated  as  a  rebellion,  and 
that  majority  of  the  States  which  was  bent  on  preserving  the 
Union  rose  up  in  arms  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Nation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  many  questions  which  arise 
out  of  this  great  civil  war.  We  merely  call  attention  to  the 
silent  revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  American 
patriotism ;  we  merely  observe  that  a  revolution  like  this  is  a 
great  political  fax^t  which  the  present  generation  of  men  must 
accept  It  remains  only  to  see  whether  this  sentiment  will  be 
able  to  work  out  its  own  triumph,  or  whether  the  antagonistic 
sentiment  of  Southern  independence  will  present  to  it  an  indo- 
mitable resistance.  But  surely,  it  will  be  said,  there  is  a  moral 
question  which  ought  also  be  decided — how  far  the  majority  of 
the  States  are  justified  in  enforcing  the  Union  on  the  refractory 
minority?  We  answer  that  there  is  a  sentiment  of  Christian 
love  which  would  have  prevented  this  war,  as  it  would  have  pre- 
vented all  other  wars ;  but  if  the  propriety  of  a  war  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  view  which  each  party  takes  of  the  results  of 
its  own  victory  i/n  that  war  (and  such  is  the  general  way  of 
arguing  in  these  cases),  then  we  certainly  think  that  a  cautious 
man  may  be  excused  from  undertaking  to  determine  which  side 
should  have  resolved  to  submit.  The  sentiment  of  national  union 
and  national  greatness  has  always  been  recognised,  amongst 
mundane  mondists,  as  a  legitimate  spring  of  human  action ;  and 
so,  also,  has  the  other  sentiment,  that  stands  out  here  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  of  independence  and  desire  for  self-government. 

Read  over  again,  by  the  light  of  this  civil  war,  the  following 
poem  of  Longfellow's,  so  justly  called  '  The  Warning :  *  — 

*  Beware !     The  Israelite  of  old  who  tore 

The  lion  in  his  path — when,  poor  and  blind, 
He  saw  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  jio  more. 

Shorn  of  his  noble  strength,  and  forced  to  grind 
In  prison,  and  at  last  led  forth  to  be 
A  pander  to  Philistine  revelry, — 
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*  Upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple  laid 

His  desperate  hands,  and  in  its  overthrow 

Destroyed  himself,  and  with  him  those  who  made 
A  cruel  mockery  of  his  sightless  woe ; 

G^e  poor  blind  slave,  the  scoff  and  jest  of  all. 
Expired,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  fall ! 

^  There  is  a  poor,  hlind  Samson  in  this  land, 

Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  hound  in  bonds  of  steel. 
Who  may  in  some  grim  revel  raise  his  hand. 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  Commonweal 
Till  the  vast  temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  liesJ* 

That  slavery  is  the  one  true  cause  of  this  civil  war  and  all  the 
disasters  which,  to  either  party,  may  arise  from  it,  is  beyond 
dispute.  K  any  one  doubts  of  this  for  a  moment,  let  him  ask 
himself  why  it  is  that  the  South  has  not  been,  like  the  North, 
animated  by  the  sentiment  of  the  national  greatness  of  the 
United  States  ?  It  is  as  open  to  ambition  as  the  North.  What 
else  but  the  possession  of  the  slave  wrought  this  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  Union  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
although,  with  the  North,  to  fight  for  the  Union,  and  not  for  the 
liberation  of  the  slave,  was  the  first  motive  of  the  war,  yet  it  is 
the  determination  that  has  spi'ung  up  to  liberate  the  slave  which 
has  imported  into  the  contest  a  fresh  enthusiasm  and  a  secondaiy 
motive,  without  which  the  war  might  perhaps  have  languLsheo. 
Has  not  the  slave  been  already  terribly  avenged  ?  May  the  rest 
of  the  prophecy  be  averted !  May  the  liberties  of  the  North 
not  perish  under  the  military  power  it  will  evoke  for  the  con- 
quest and  continued  subjugation  of  the  South  1 

In  the  new  volume  of  poems  which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  just 
given  to  the  public,  and  to  which  it  is  now  time  we  should  turn 
our  attention,  our  readers  will  perhaps  have  expected  to  find 
many  direct  allusions  to  contemporary  events.  This  is  notj 
however,  the  case.  With  the  exception  of  one  brief  poem,  the 
whole  volume  might  have  been  written  in  an  epoch  of  profound 
peace.  The  *  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn '  are  all  of  the  past  They 
are  supposed  to  be  told,  as  the  title  will  suggest,  by  a  group  of 
friends  who  meet  at  a  wayside  inn.  The  fiction  is  one  which 
lay  ready  at  hand,  but  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  author  as  well 
as  any  more  elaborate  invention.  He  was  therefore  wise,  per- 
haps, in  not  seeking  here  for  any  novelty. 

The  volume,  of  course,  opens  with  a  description  of  the  wayside 
inn.  We  see  before  us  the  '  ancient  hostelry ; '  the  glowing  fire- 
light enlivens  the  old  wainscoted  parlour,  from  which  the  music 
of  a  violin  is  heard. 
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*  Before  the  blazing  fire  of  wood 
Erect  the  rapt  musician  stood ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 
His  head  upon  his  instrument, 
And  seemed  to  listen  till  he  caught 
Confessions  of  its  secret  thought, — 
The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  lament, 
The  exultation  and  the  pain ; 
Then  by  the  magic  of  his  art,  ^ 
He  soothed  the  throbbings  of  its  heart, 
And  lulled  it  into  peace  again. 

*  Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 
There  sat  a  ffroup  of  friends,  entranced 
With  the  delicious  melodies ; 
Who  from  the  far-off  noisy  town 
Had  to  the  wayside  inn  come  down. 
To  rest  beneath  its  old  oak  trees. 
The  fire-light  on  their  faces  glanced, 
Their  shadows  on  the  wainscot  danced, 
And  though  of  different  lands  and  speech,. 
Each  had  his  tale  to  tell,  and  each 
Was  anxious  to  be  pleased  and  please. 
And  while  the  sweet  musician  plays, 
Let  me  in  outline  sketch  them  all, 
Perchance  unearthly  as  the  blaze 
With  its  uncertain  touch  portrays 
Their  shadowy  semblance  on  the  wall.' 

After  this  graceful  introduction,  we  have  a  description  of  the 
several  members  of  the  gi'oup.  First  comes  the  landlord,  a  man 
portly  and  grave,  as  we  might  expect^  but  also,  as  we  should  not 
have  expected,  a  man  of  ancient  pedigree,  proud  of  his  name 
and  race,  and  sedulous  to  have  his  coat-of-arms  emblazoned 
conspicuously  in  what  we  might  profanely  call  the  coffee-room  of 
his  hotel.  Is  there  a  covert  satire  intended  in  this  ? — for  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  is  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  boasts  of  his 
pedigree.  Then  comes  a  Sicilian  refugee,  escaped  from  good 
King  Bomba's  kind  solicitudes.  Next  a  Spanish  Jew  from  Ali- 
cant,  versed  in  the  Talmud  and  all  Rabbinical  lore.  A  Student, 
a  Poet,  a  Theologian,  are  successively  described  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  Musician,  who  is  a  Norwegian,  and  to  whom  Ls  given  the 
recital,  aiaed  by  his  violin,  which  fills  up  the  pauses  in  his  his- 
tory, of  the  longest  of  the  tales.  In  desciibing  the  Theologian, 
we  have  some  lines  which  we  should  be  unwilling  to  pass  over  : — 

'  Skilful  alike  with  tongue  and  pen. 
He  preached  to  all  men  everywhere 
The  Gospel  of  the  Golden  Eule, 
The  New  Commandment  given  to  man. 
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With  reverent  feet  the  earth  he  trod, 
Nor  banished  nature  from  his  plan ; 
He  studied  still  mth  deep  research 
To  build  the  Universal  ChurOh, 
Lofty  as  is  the  love  of  Grod, 
And  ample  as  the  wants  of  man.' 

The  Landlord's  tale,  '  The  Ride  of  Paul  Eevere/  is  an  incident 
in  the  war  of  independence,  Paul  Revere  having  ridden  through 
the  whole  night  warning  his  countrymen  of  the  advance  of  the 
Bvitishers.  Owing  to  this  warning  every  fence  and  farm-yard 
wall  became  an  extemporized  fortress,  from  which  the  enemy  was 
assailed.  The  Student's  tale  is  a  very  familiar  story  of  Boccacio's, 
that  in  which  the  knight  kills  his  only  and  beloved  falcon  to 
furnish  forth  a  breakfast  to  the  lady  of  his  love.  The  lady  had 
rejected  the  knight,  but  this  instance  of  devotion  wins  her  heart 
The  story  is  gracefully  told,  but  we  might  have  expected  the 
Student  to  select  something  less  familiar  to  us  ;  nor  is  the  story 
a  very  pleasing  one.  If  the  knight  is  extremely  courteous  to  the 
high-born  dame  he  wooes,  he  is  cruel  and  ungratefid  to  his  bird. 
To  supply  the  lady  with  a  very  tough  morsel  for  breakfast,  he 
\mngs  the  neck  of  the  old  falcon,  who  had  catered  for  him  for 
years,  and  loved  him,  to  the  best  of  its  power,  for  years. 

The  Jew  tells  a  wild  legend  from  the  Talmud,  and  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sicilian,  who  relates  a  monkish  legend.  This  last 
is  an  excellent  story.  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  sitting  in  church, 
apparelled  in  magnificent  attire,  takes  exception  to  the  chant  of 
the  monks — 

*  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat, 
Aiid  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree.' 

He  thinks  the  sentiment  highly  seditious,  and  begs  it  to  be 
understood  that  *  there  is  no  power  can  push  him  from  his  throne.' 
After  having  uttered  this  very  wise  speech,  he  yawns,  and  Sedls 
asleep.  When  he  wakes,  the  church  is  empty ;  it  is  dark  ;  and 
he,  instead  of  being  magnificently  apparelled,  is  scarcely  ap- 
parelled at  all.  Half  naked,  uttering  direst  imprecations,  ne 
strides  wrathfuUy  to  his  palace.  Thrusting  seneschal  and  page 
to  the  right  and  left,  he  enters  his  own  banquet-room.  There, 
to  his  dismay — 

'  There  on  the  dais  sat  another  king,  ^ 
Wearing  liis  robes,  liis  crbwn,  his  signet-ring ;     , 
ICing  Robertas  self,  in  features,  form,  and  height, 
But  all  transfigured  with  angelic  light.' 

It  was  an  angel  in  disguise,  but  to  ^  ^    ^W       it  was  King 
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Robert.  The  real  king,  in  his  rags  and  anger,  was  treated  as  a 
maniac ;  he  was  decked  out  in  cap  and  bells,  turned  into  the 
court  fool,  and  an  ape  clapped  upon  his  shoulders.  The  more 
furiously  he  protested  that  he  was  the  veritable  king,  the  more 
sport  he  made  for  his  own  court.  At  length  his  spirit  was 
broken  ;  he  was  duly  humbled.  One  solemn  evening  the  angel- 
king  beckons  to  Robert  to  approach. 

'  And  when  they  were  alone,  the  angel  said, 
"  Art  thou  the  king?"     Then,  bowing  down  his  head, 
King  Robert  crossed  both  hands  upon  his  breast, 
And  meekly  answered  him  :   '^  Thou  knowest  best! 
My  sins  as  scarlet  are ;  let  me  go  hence, 
And  in  some  cloister's  school  of  penitence, 
Across  those  stones  that  pave  the  way  to  heaven. 
Walk  barefoot,  till  my  guilty  soul  is  shriven  !  " 
The  angel  smiled,  and  from  his  radiant  fsLce 
A  holy  light  illumined  all  the  place. 
And  through  the  open  window  loud  and  clear, 
They  heard  the  monks  chant  in  the  chapel  near, 
Above  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  street : 
^'  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from,  their  seat. 
And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree  "  ! 

King  Robert,  who  was  standing  near  the  throne, 

Lifted  his  eyes,  and  lo  !  he  was  alone ! 

But  all  apparelled  as  in  days  of  old. 

With  ermined  mantle,  and  with  cloth  of  gold ; 

And  when  his  courtiers  came  they  foimd  him  there. 

Kneeling  upon  the  floor,  absorbed  in  silent  prayer.' 

The  Musician's  tale,  'The  Saga  of  King  Olaf,'  comes  next 
This  is  the  longes-t  poem  in  the  volume,  of  which  it  occupies 
about  one-half.  It  strains  the  fiction  somewhat  to  be  called 
upon  to  imagine  so  long  and  elaborate  a  poem  recited 
accidentally  in  the  wayside  inn.  The  poem  was  written,  and 
the  setting  of  it  in  this  manner  was  probably  an  after-thought 
Some  readers  will  grudge  to  it  the  large  space  it  occupies  in  the 
volume,  but  none  will  deny  the  spirit  and  skill  of  the  versifica- 
tion. The  metres  are  changed  with  the  changing  themes,  and 
though  the  verse  never  wants  polish,  it  has  a  wild  barbarian 
ring  very  suitable,  we  should  say,  to  a  Saga. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Longfellow  published  a  collection  of 
English  translations  from  the  poetry  of  all  epochs  and  nations. 
It  bears  the  title  of  *  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,'  and  is 
published  in  the  shape  of  one  huge  volume  of  most  unwieldly 
bulk  ;  and  if  this  is  the  only  shape  in  which  it  has  made  its 
appearance  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  very  extensively  known. 
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Who  would  care  to  possess  a  volume  of  poetry  so  huge  and 
weighty  that  only  such  giants  as  the  Norse  poets  celebrate 
could  hold  it  in  their  hands  ?  Amongst  these  translations,  some 
of  which  are  by  the  editor  himself,  there  are  many  from  the 
Icelandic,  Danish,  and  Swedish  poems,  and  these  are  introduced 
by  a  brief  account  of  this  Northern  literature.  In  the  present 
work  our  author  has  not  translated  from  the  Norse  or  Icelandic^ 
but  he  has  aimed  at  moulding  the  original  material  into  an 
English  poem  which  should  have  much  of  the  tcMie  and  ring  of 
the  old  Northmen.     And  we  think  he  has  succeeded. 

We  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  it  was  in  Iceland 
that  the  old  Northern  literature  reached  its  climax.  From 
Iceland  we  have  the  famous  JSdda,  which  is  chiefly  mytho- 
logical. The  Saga  is  an  historical  composition,  or  assumes  to 
be  such.  Many  of  these  Sagas,  collected  out  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  as  well  as  Iceland,  have  been  lately  published  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquities  in  Copenhagen.  Such 
is  the  source  of  the  present  poem  which  the  Musician  recites  in 
the  wayside  inn,  '  one  autumn  night  in  Sudbury  town.' 

Olaf,  King  of  Norway,  was  a  model  hero  of  nis  times,-— 

*  Trained  for  either  camp  or  courts 
Skilful  in  each  manly  sporty 

Young,  and  beautiful,  and  tall, 
Art  of  warfare,  craffc  of  chases^ 
Swimming,  skating,  snow-shoe  races. 

Excellent  alike  in  all. 

*  When  at  sea,  with  all  his  rowers. 
He  along  the  bending  oars 

Outside  of  his  ship  could  run ; 
He  the  Smalsor  Horn  ascended 
And  his  shining  shield  suspended 

On  its  summit  like  a  sim. 

*  On  the  ship-rails  he  could  stand, 
Wield  his  sword  with  either  hand. 

And  at  once  two  javelins  throw ; 
At  all  feasts  where  ale  was  strongest 
Sat  the  merry  monarch  longest, 

First  to  come,  and  last  to  go.' 

Notwithstanding  these  quite  heathen  accomplishments,  Olaf 
is  the  champion  of  Christianity,  and  bent  upon  introducing  the 
new  religion  amongst  his  countrymen.  He  is  a  very  rude  mis- 
sionary, as  may  be  supposed.  The  poem,  in  fact,  derives  its 
chief  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  it  represents  a  curious 
transitional  period,  when  the  faith  of  Christianity  was  often  con* 
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tended  for  by  kings  and  noblemen  who  retained  all  the  fierceness 
of  the  worshippers  of  Thor  or  Odin.  Here  is  King  Olaf  keeping 
his  Christmas  at  Drontheim.  No  picture  could  be  more 
spirited. 

*  Three  days  his  Yule-tide  feasts 
He  held  with  bishops  and  priests, 

And  his  horn  filled  up  to  the  brim ; 
But  the  ale  was  never  too  strong 
Nor  the  Saga-man's  tale  too  long 

For  him. 

^  O'er  his  drinking  horn,  the  sign 
He  made  of  the  cross  divine, 

Aj9  he  drank  and  muttered  his  prayers ; 
But  the  Bersecks  evermore 
Made  the  sign  of  the  Hammer  of  Thor 
Over  theirs. 


*  Then  King  Olaf  raised  the  hilt 
Of  iron,  cross-shaped  and  gUt, 

And  said,  '*  Do  not  refuse ; 
Count  well  the  gain  and  the  loss, 
Thor's  hammer  or  Christ's  cross ; 

Choose ! " ' 

But  as  we  know  from  other  Sagas,  the  king^  was  not  always 
triumphant  in  this  species  of  controversy.  A  successor  of  our 
Olaf,  wishing  to  introduce  in  this  violent  manner  his  own  faith 
amongst  his  vassals,  was  boldly  encountered  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  people  ;  the  *  Thing'  as  it  was  then  called.  The 
leader  of  the  house  of  commons  in  those  days  rose  in  his  place,, 
and  told  the  monarch  that  he  was  elected  ta  maintain  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  realm,  and  if,  regardless  of  his  compact,  he 
laboured  to  subvert  them,  they  would  elect  another  man  in  hi» 
place,  *  and  now,  King,  make  your  choice  ! '  So  sapng  he  sat 
down,  and  the  king  made  his  choice  to  forego  for  the  time  hi» 
missionary  enterprise. 

King  Olaf  was  at  heart  a  genuine  Berseck,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  excellent  ballad  of  '  Queen  Thyri  and  the  Angelica  Stalks ;' 
and,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  this  Saga.  But  we  cannot  afford 
him  any  further  space  amongst  our  quotations.  There  is  a  some- 
what humorous  account  of  his  chaplain  '  Thangbrand,  the  Priest,* 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Thangbrand  was  a  very 
learned  man,  but  withal  of  such  a  temper  that  the  king  could 
no  longer  endure  his  company,  so  sent  him  to  convert  the  Ice* 
landers. 
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*  There  in  Iceland  o'er  their  books 

Pored  the  people  day  and  nighty 
But  he  did  not  like  their  looks, 
Nor  the  songs  they  used  to  write ; 
"  All  this  rhyme 
Is  waste  of  time !" 
Grumbled  Thangbrand,  Olafs  priest. 

*  To  the  alehouse,  where  he  sat, 

Came  the  Scalds  and  Saga-men ; 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 

That  they  quarrelled  now  and  then 
When  o*er  his  beer 
Began  to  leer 
Drunken  Thangbrand,  Olafs  priest  ? 

*  AU  the  folk  in  Alftafiord 

Boasted  of  their  island  grand ; 
Saying  in  a  single  word, 
*^  Iceland  is  the  finest  land 
That  the  sun 
Doth  shine  upon!" 
Loud  laughed  Thangbrand,  Olafs  priest. 

*  And  he  answered :  "  What's  the  use 

Of  this  bragging  up  and  down, 
When  three  women  and  a  goose 
Make  a  market  in  your  town  ?  " 
Every  Scald 
Satires  scrawled 
On  poor  Thangbrand,  Olafs  priest. 

*  Hardly  knovring  what  he  did, 

Then  he  smote  them  might  and  main ; 
Thorwald,  Veil«,  and  Yeterlid 
Lay  there  in  the  alehouse  slain ; 
"  To-day  we  are  gold. 
To-morrow  mould !" 
Muttered  Thangbrand,  Olafs  priest. 

*  Much  in  fear  of  axe  and  rope, 

Back  to  Norway  sailed  he  then. 
'^OKingOlaf!  little  hope 
Is  there  of  these  Iceland  men!" 
Meekly  said. 
With  bending  head, 
Pious  Thangbrand,  Olafs  priest.' 

The  next  tale,  that  of  the  Theologian,  is  a  tale  of  horror  and 
beyond  all  precedent  horrible.  A  father  denounces  his  two  maiden 
daughters  to  the  Inquisition  for  some  doctrinal  heresy ;   and 
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craves  of  Torquemada — what  Torquemada  is  very  willing  to  grant 
— the  permission  to  cut  down  and  bring  to  the  public  place  the 
wood  of  the  pile  that  is  to  consume  them !— craves  to  be  allowed 
with  his  own  hand  to  set  fire  to  the  pile !  Horrible  !  We  pass 
on  to  the  Poet's  tale,  which  is  indeed  '  pure  innocence/  He  tells 
of  the  *  Birds  of  Killingworth.'  The  farmers  of  KiUingworth 
(like  some  farmers  of  our  own  country)  issued  their  decree  for  the 
destruction  of  the  small  birds.  An  amiable  preceptor  pleads  for 
them  in  vain.  They  are  destroyed,  but  their  death  is  signally 
avenged.  Myriads  of  caterpillars,  hosts  of  devouring  insects, 
make  the  land  a  desert.  Kallingworth  is,  like  Herod,  devoured 
by  worms,  because,  like  Herod,  it  had  slaughtered  the  innocents. 
Let  our  own  farmers  read  and  be  warned  !  We  quote  three 
stanzas  of  the  preceptor  s  pleading  for  the  little  birds,  which  we 
are  sure  will  find  a  response  in  every  gentle  heart  in  the  country. 

*  You  slay  them  all !  and  wherefore  ?  for  the  gain 

Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of  wheat, 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain, 

Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet. 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain  ! 

Or  a  few  cherries  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  iminvited  ^ests 
Sing  at  their  feast  with  comfortable  breasts. 

'  Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings,  these  ? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  intepreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys, 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught ! 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  halfway  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven ! 

'  Think,  every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps  through 
The  dim,  leaf-latti^d  windows  of  the  grove, 

How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 
Their  old,  melodious  madrigals  of  love ! 

And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 
'TVs  alwof/s  morning  somewhere,  and  above 

The  awakening  eontinenUj  from  shore  to  shore^ 

Sotnewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore.^ 

Here  end  the  *  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.'  A  few  occasional, 
personal,  or  lyrical  poems  follow,  collected  under  the  rather  fan-" 
ciful  title  of  *  Birds  of  Passage.'  Birds  of  passage  though  they 
are  called,  they  will  probably  stay  longer  with  us  than  any  of  the 
preceding  tales.  When  one  who  is  really  entitled  to  the  name 
of  poet  speaks  in  bis  own  name,  and  utters  from  the  heart  soaae 
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sentiment  of  his  own,  he  is  then  more  than  ever  sure  of  our 
attention.  *The  Children's  Hour^  and  'Weariness'  will  be,  we 
suspect,  the  two  popular  favourites  of  this  volume. 

*  I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened 
And  voices  soft  and  sweet.' 

But  we  will  not  quote  them.  They  will  find  their  way,  without 
our  aid,  into  the  hands  of  all  who  have  leisure  and  hearts  to  read 
a  tender  verse.  Yet  we  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  not  to 
enter  a  protest — ^a  very  mild  protestation  it  shall  be — ^against  the 
sentiment  contained  in  the  second  of  these  poems,  *  Weariness.' 

*  0  little  feet !  that  such  long  years 

Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears, 
Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load ; 

I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 

Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 
Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road. 

*  0  little  hands !  that,  weak  or  strong, 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long. 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask ; 
I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men. 

Am  weary,  thinJking  of  your  task. 

'  0  little  hearts  ! ' 


And  so  on.  It  is  pretty  and  plaintive  ;  but  if  the  older  man 
is  weary,  can  he  possibly  forget  that  in  his  own  youth  he  was  not 
weary ;  that  the  child,  the  boy,  the  young  man,  have  no  happiness 
comparable  to  that  of  activity  and  effort  ?  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  natural  strain  of  sentiment  to  be  weary  for  them.  The  old 
man  seeks  repose  for  himself,  but  he  would  not  wish  a  premature 
repose  for  youth  ;  this  is  tantamount  to  wishing  them  a  cessation 
of  Ufe  ;  for  life,  activity,  and  effort,  are  almost  synonymous  terms. 

It  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  amongst  these  '  Birds  of 
'Passage,'  that  occurs  the  only  piece  which  has  an  allusion  to  the 
civil  war  now  raging  in  the  country  of  the  author.  It  consists  of 
some  verses  on  the  Gvmherland,  one  of  the  vessels,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  suffered  from  the  attack  of  the  iron-clad  Mer- 
rimxic.  The  verses  are  not  remarkable.  The  concluding  stanza 
is  the  most  spirited,  and  will  dwell  on  the  ear  for  the  bold  pro- 
phecy it  contains. 
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'  Ho !  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the  seas ! 

Ye  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream, 
Ho !  brave  land !  with  hearts  like  these 
Thy  flag  that  is  rent  in  twain, 
Shall  be  one  again, 
And  without  a  seam ! ' 

Bold  prophecy !  But  we  hear  it  willingly  from  the,  lips  of  a  poet 
of  the  Northern  States.  *One  again,  and  without  a  seam!' 
Alas  I  the  conquest  made  by  arms  must  for  a  long  time  be  re- 
tained by  arms.  One  thinks  that  if  the  rent  flag  be  reunited  it 
must  be  long  before  the  seam  disappears. 

Judging  by  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  these  new  poems 
of  Longfellow,  our  readers  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  if 
they  do  not  increase,  they  do  not  diminish  the  reputation  he  has 
amongst  us.  We  have  not  yet  received,  nor  do  we  expect  from 
this  writer  a  long  continuous  work  which  critics  will  agree  in 
calling  a  great  poem.  But  we  have  received,  and  fully  hope  to 
continue  to  receive  from  him  very  many  pleasing  poems  of  the 
lyrical  order.  And  after  all,  is  not  this  the  form  which  we  all 
desire  poetry  to  take  ?  Why  complain  that  there  are  no  great 
poems?  We  do  not  really  want  them.  Most  of  our  modem 
poets  have  made  their  reputation  by  laief  poems.  Our  own 
laureate,  who  is  not  only  ours  but  the  present  laureate  of  all 
Europe,  has  won  his  pride  of  place  by  a  succession  of  brief  poems. 
Not  only  Moore,  the  sweetest  of  all  English  song  writers,  but 
Wordsworth,  gravest  and  most  studious  of  poets,  is  best  known 
by  his  shorter  pieces.  If  a  jury  of  critics  were  impanelled  to 
decide  where  we  are  to  find  in  modem  times  the  longest  con- 
tinuous strain  of  admirable  poetry,  they  would  perhaps  fix  upon  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Cantos  of  *  Childe  Harold ;'  and  what  are  these 
but  a  succession  of  brief  poems,  in  the  same  metre,  strung  very 
slightly  together  ?  It  is  no  ill  compliment,  therefore,  to  say  of 
Mr.  Longfellow,  that  he  is  best  known  by  his  shortest  pieces  ;  nor 
do  we  think  it  too  bold  a  prophecy  to  make — ^notwithstanding 
his  plaintive  lines  on  *  Weariness ' — if  we  predict  that  we  shall 
yet  receive  still  other  beautiful  l)rrics  from  his  pen.  We  think 
we  detect  here  and  there  in  the  pre^nt  volume  indications  of  a 
more  earnest  spirit  of  thought  than  distinguished  even  his  pre- 
vious works,  and  this  encourages  us  to  expect  that  he  may  yet 
write  many  verses  as  tender  and  more  profound  than  those  for 
which  we  stand  at  present  indebted  to  him. 
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Aet.  m. — Reign  of  Elimleth,  By  James  A^tthont  Fhottde,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  VoIb.  I.  JT.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 

The  first  two  voluraes  of  Mr.  Froude's  contemplated  histoiy 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  are  occupied  with  events  which 
belong  to  the  first  eight  years  since  the  Queen's  accession.  At 
this  rate,  the  author's  narrative,  before  reaching  its  close,  must 
extend  to  not  less  than  ten  voluraes ;  and  if  the  volumes  to 
follow  shall  be  of  equal  value  with  the  instalment  now  before  us, 
thoughtful  Englishmen  will  not  regret  that  so  much  space 
has  been  assigned  to  the  subject.  We  speak  of  thoughtful 
Englishraen,  because  so  minute  and  thorough  a  treatment  of 
the  period  as  the  author  is  prosecuting  can  hardly  be  popular ; 
especially  as  his  narrative  is  made  to  consist  so  largely  of 
relations  taken  from  manuscripts,  and  often  strung  together  by  a 
slight  thread  of  connection  on  the  part  of  the  historian.  Mr. 
Froude  possesses  descriptive  power  of  a  high  order,  and  it  comes 
into  play  in  some  instances  with  great  effect  in  the  pages  under 
review  ;  but  his  judgment  or  his  taste  disposes  him  to  leave  the 
men  of  the  time,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tell  their  own  tale 
after  their  own  manner.  Such  writers  as  Gibbon,  Prescott,  and 
Motley,  prefer  gathering  up  the  substance  of  ancient  documents, 
and  giving  it  in  the  condensed  and  eloquent  language  at  their 
command.  To  the  many  their  course  will  be  the  most  accept- 
able ;  but  to  persons  who  read  history  in  search  of  distinct  and 
certain  information  on  the  matters  of  which  it  treats,  will  prize 
Mr.  Froude's  method  very  highly.  The  extent  in  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  basing  his  history  on  manuscript  authorities,  and  in 
making  the  men  of  the  times  our  instructors  concerning  them, 
is  really  surprising. 

The  effect,  indeed,  is  not  to  reverse  any  of  our  old  im- 
pressions in  relation  to  the  policy  or  the  parties  of  that  ago. 
We  all  knew  before  that  the  safety  of  England  under  Elizabeth 
was  to  be  traced  very  largely  to  the  complications  of  European 
politics  ;  that  the  guidance  of  the  vessel  through  a  sea  so 
full  of  danger  devolved  mainly  upon  the  genius  and  labour 
of  Cecil ;  that  the  chamcter  of  Elizabeth  seemed  at  times 
to  exhibit  the  strength  of  her  father  and  the  weakness  of  her 
mother ;  that  the  Queen  of  Scots,  with  her  more  feminine 
and  graceful  texture,  was  fully  a  match  to  Elizabeth  in  subtle 
policy  and  in  manly  daring,  and  could  wear  the  mask  of  decep- 
tion much  more  artfully,  and  purchase  the  objects  of  her 
ambition  at  a  much  more  guilty  cost ;  that  English  Puritanism 
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and  the  English  Parliament  had  work  enough  to  do  to  guard  the 
person  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  keep  the  elements  so  hostile  to  her 
power  in  check  ;  and  that  the  religious  policy  of  her  Majesty, 
trotestant  as  she  was  supposed  to  be,  was  of  a  kind  so  oscillating, 
and  at  times  so  doubtful,  as  to  subject  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  many  alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  But  though 
we  have  known  all  these  things,  in  Mr.  Froude's  chapters  these 
elements  of  the  past  are  developed  more  fully  than  elsewhere, 
and  if  his  work  should  be  completed  they  will  be  engraven 
more  deeply  than  ever  in  our  national  Uterature. 

The  French  possessions  of  our  Norman  kings  served  to  per- 
petuate relations  between  England  and  the  Continent  through  a 
series  of  centuries.  But  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  state  of  things  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
Since  the  days  of  Henry  V.  English  politics  had  become  almost 
wholly  domestic.  Calais  was  retained.  The  rest  had  gone.  It 
was  left  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey  to  make  England  a  power 
in  the  aflFairs  of  Europe  on  a  new  basis.  The  great  rival 
sovereignties  were  Spain  and  France.  The  remaining  states 
allied  themselves  with  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  circum- 
stances. England  often  held  the  balance  between  them.  The 
men  who  ruled  tmder  Edward  VI.  had  much  to  do  at  home  : 
they  looked  little  abroad.  Mary,  by  her  marriage  with  Philip, 
embroiled  England  in  Spanish  politics  to  its  great  loss  and 
dishonour.  Under  her  evil  sway  even  Calais  had  been  taken  by 
the  French.  Nothing  could  be  more  pitiable  than  the  general 
state  of  the  country  as  left  by  that  misguided  woman. 

'The  economy  with  which  Maiy  had  commenced  had  been 
sacrificed  to  superstition,  and  what  the  hail  had  left  the  locusts 
had  eaten.  She  had  brought  herself  to  believe  that  the  confis- 
cation of  the  abbey  lands  had  forfeited  the  favour  of  Heaven; 
and  stripping  the  already  embarrassed  crown  of  half  its  remaining 
revenues  to  re-establish  the  clergy,  she  had  sacrificed,  at  the 
same  time,  the  interests  of  England  to  her  affection  for  her 
husband,  and  forced  the  nation  into  a  war  in  which  they  had  neither 
object  to  gain  nor  injury  to  redress.  Bhe  had  extorted  subsidies 
only  to  encoimter  shame  and  defeat,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
exasperation  of  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon  England,  she 
had  allowed  Philip  to  avail  himself  of  the  scanty  revenues  of  the 
treasury,  and  had  made  him  a  present  of  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
with  the  valuable  jewels  of  the  crown. 

'Although  the  country  was  financially  ruined,  there  was  still 
the  land,  and  there  was  still  the  people  to  fall  back  upon ;  but 
in  the  two  last  sad  years  famine  and  plague  had  been  added 
to  other  causes  of  suffering,  and  the  long  gaps  in  the  muster-rolls 
told  a  fearful  tale  of  the  ravages  which  they  had  made.      The 
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revolt  of  the  Commons  under  Edward  liad  led  also  to  a  general 
disarmament.  The  art  of  war  was  changing,  and  the  "RngliflTi 
peasantry,  so  far  from  having  been  taught  the  use  of  harquebuw 
and  pistol,  were  no  longer  familiar  even  with  their  own  bows 
and  bills.  Themselves  untrained  and  undnlled,  their  natural 
leaders,  the  young  men  of  family,  had  been  entangled  one  side 
or  other  in  rebellion  or  conspiracy,  and  had  been  executed,  or  driven 
into  exile.     The  nobility  were  scanty  and  weak.' 

But  weak  as  England  seemed  to  be,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  Spain  that  France  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
the  ruling  power  on  this  side  the  channel — an  event  which 
seemed  to  be  menaced,  not  only  by  her  new  hold  on  Calais,  but 
by  her  old  influence  in  Scotland.  Of  no  less  moment  was  it 
to  France  that  the  power  of  Spain  should  not  be  rooted  among 
us.  Hence  one  of  these  monarchies  coiJd  not  become  the 
assailant  of  Elizabeth  without  having  to  lay  its  account  with 
the  most  formidable  resistance  possible  from  the  other.  Such 
was  the  mutual  jealousy  between  these  two  Catholic  powers, 
that  they  were  content  to  see  England  become  the  great  focus  of 
heresy,  rather  than  one  would  tolerate  the  other  in  any  attempt 
to  force  it  into  more  orthodox  ways.  The  two  great  spoliatora 
were  in  feud,  and  so  England  happily  was  able  to  keep  her  own. 
But  complicated,  intricate,  and  subtle  were  the  intrigues  thus 
brought  into  existence  and  perpetuated.  The  game  was  a  busy, 
and  sometimes  a  desperate  one.  But  however  varied,  the 
pieces  played  were  the  same,  the  hands  which  moved  them  were 
the  same,  and  even  Mr.  Froudc's  skill  has  not  sufficed  to  prevent 
the  account  of  these  endless  plottings  and  counter-plottings  from 
becoming  somewhat  wearisome. 

But  the  agents  of  France  and  Spain  erred  greatly  in  their 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  England  when  passing  through  this 
great  transition  from  Romanism  under  Mary  to  Protestantism 
under  Elizabeth.  The  signs  of  disorder  were  many ;  but  they 
might  nearly  all  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
advisers  to  whom  Mary  had  committed  herself,  and  they  were  all 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  largely  corrected,  by  the  lay  statesmen 
who  were  to  be  the  counsellors  of  Elizabeth.  No  considerate 
man  would  expect  a  people  to  pass  from  under  such  a  reign 
of  terror  into  a  state  of  comparative  liberty,  and  to  know  in  all 
instances  exactly  where  to  stop.  But  the  movements  in  respect 
to  religion,  and  to  secular  things,  by  which  some  foreigners  were 
so  much  scandalized,  were  the  signs  of  a  life  which  would  soon 
shape  itself  into  a  vigorous  manhood.  The  calling  of  Cecil  to 
his  office  as  Secretary  of  State,  by  Elizabeth,  was  characteristic 
of  the  great  change  which  was  to  become  more  or  less  per* 
ceptible  everywhere. 
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*I  give  you  this  charge,'  sfdd  the  Queen,  'that  you  shall  be 
of  my  Privy  Council,  and  content  yourself  to  take  pains  for  me* 
and  my  realm.  This  judgment  I  have  of  you  that  you  will  not 
be  corrupted  with  any  manner  of  gift,  and  that  you  will  be  faithful 
to  the  State,  and  that  without  respect  to  my  private  will,  you  will 
give  me  that  coimcil  that  you  think  best/ 

The  man  so  addressed  was  to  be,  during  many  long  years,  the- 
presiding  spirit  in  her  Majesty's  afifairs. 

*  Everywhere  among  the  State  papers  of  these  years  Cecil's  pen 
is  ever  visible,  Cecil's  mind  predominant.  In  the  records  of  the. 
daily  meetings  of  the  Council,  Cecil's  is  the  single  name  which  is  never 
missed.  In  the  Queen's  Cabinet  or  in  his  own,  sketching  Acts  of 
Parliament,  drawing  instructions  for  ambassadors,  or  weighing  on 
paper  the  opposing  arguments  of  every  crisis  of  political  action , 
corresponding  with  archbishops  on  liturgies  and  articles,  with  secret 
agents  in  every  comer  of  Europe,  or  with  foreign  ministers  in  every 
Court,  Cecil  is  to  be  found  ever  restlessly  busy  ;  and  sheets  of  paper, 
densely  covered  with  brief  memoranda,  remain  among  his  manu- 
scripts to  show  the  vastness  of  his  daily  labour,  and  the  surface  over 
which  he  extended  his  control.  From  the  great  duel  with  Borne  to 
the  terraces  and  orange-groves  at  Burleigh,  nothing  was  too  large 
for  his  intellect  to  gra8p--nothing  too  small  for  his  attention  to  con- 
descend to  consider.' — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  461,  462. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  came  from  the 
stock  of  our  English  gentry.  His  father,  Richard  Cecil,  Esq., 
was  Yeoman  of  the  Wardrobe  under  Henry  VIII.  In  1541 
William  Cecil  was  a  student  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  was  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  the  following  year  he  married  the 
sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke.  In  1 544  Sir  John  became  tutor  to 
Prince  Edward,  and  through  Sir  John's  influence  Cecil's  con- 
nection with  the  Court  would  seem  to  have  commenced.  Three 
years  later  he  is  known  as  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  become  Secretary  of 
State  before  1550.  When  his  first  master,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
came  into  his  troubles,  Cecil  showed  himself  careful  not  to  be 
involved  in  tbem.  The  Duke  resented  his  conduct,  as  betrajring 
a  want  of  fidelity  and  gratitude.  We  have  no  means  of  judging 
as  to  the  justice  of  this  feeling,  but  it  is  certain  that  Cecil  passed 
from  the  confidence  of  Somerset  to  become  the  great  instrument 
of  the  good  or  bad  in  the  government  of  his  rival,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  Cecil  had  been  fully  committed,  though  with 
some  reluctance  and  misgiving,  to  what  was  done  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  But  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  when  that 
scheme  had  become  a  failure,  and  one  of  the  most  active  in 
endeavouring  to  propitiate  Maiy's  Qovemment^  bj  hastening  the 
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overthrow  of  the  Government  opposed  to  her.  It  is  probable 
that  office  would  have  been  open  to  him  on  Mary's  accession,  had 
he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  avow  himself  a  convert  to  the  Queen's 
religion.  Subsequently,  when  the  intolerance  of  the  Government 
diiSFused  so  much  terror,  Cecil  consented  to  do  for  the  sake  of  life 
as  not  a  few  of  the  men  of  his  class  did — he  conformed  in  reli- 
gious matters  to  what  the  law  had  so  imperatively  enjoined  In 
those  evil  times,  he  appears  to  have  foimd  more  occupation  in 
husbandry  than  in  politics  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  liis  name  occurs 
in  the  list  of  persons  deputed  to  conduct  Cardinal  Pole  to  this 
country  on  his  mission  to  reconcile  England  to  Rome.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  believe  that  Sir  William  Cecil  was  in  con\'iction 
a  Protestant.  But  his  religion  was  that  of  the  statesman  ;  it  was 
not  that  of  the  mart}T  or  of  the  saint.  The  science  of  poli- 
tics is  eminently  a  science  of  compromise.  The  statesman  must 
know  how  to  cede  the  less  for  the  sake  of  the  greater.  It  was 
imperative  that  Cecil  should  be  a  statesman  of  this  order  to  the 
end  of  his  days  if  he  was  to  be  successful  Elizabeth  might  well 
weep,  as  she  is  said  to  have  done,  when  death  had  taken  him 
from  her  side,  though  even  her  favour  toward  him  had  its  seasons 
of  fickleness,  and  he  was  rarely  to  be  free  from  troubles  fix)m 
the  influence  of  Court  factions. 

The  Dauphiness  of  France,  the  future  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  the  rival  to  Elizabeth  set  up  by  the  French  Court ;  and  the 
first  advisers  of  Elizabeth  knew,  that  do  what  they  mi^t^  Philip 
would  not  cease  to  be  the  friend  of  England  rather  than  see  the 
English  crown  pass  in  that  direction.  Hence  the  Bishop  of 
Arras,  writing  to  Philip  in  May,  1559,  says, — *The  FrencJi,  I 

*  think,  would  have  tried  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  before 

*  this,  had  you  not  given  them  to  understand  that  you  would  not 

*  permit  it'  Great  accordingly  was  the  perplexity  of  Philip's 
aml)a8sadors.  They  were  intent  upon  saving  English  Catholi- 
cism, and  upon  crushing  English  Protestantism;  but  how  to 
accomplish  those  objects  they  saw  not.  To  attempt  to  bring 
them  about  by  persuasion  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  To  attempt 
to  realize  them  by  force  would  be  to  see  France,  England,  Soot- 
land,  «^nd  the  Low  Countries  marshalled  against  them.  The  cor- 
respondence of  these  distressed  envoys  furnishes  in  consequence 
many  ad  instinctive  glance  into  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  and 
into  the  leal  state  of  affairs  both  in  the  Court  and  through  the 
nation. 

The  Spanish  minister.  Count  de  Feria,  was  in  England  at  the 
juncture  of  Mary's  last  illness,  and  was  deputed  by  Philip  to  puf 
himself  into  communication  with  Elizabeth  at  that  crisis.  Ik 
Feria  spared  no  pains  to  influence  the  new  Queen  in  fieivour  o< 
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her  sister's  policy.  Philip  himself  descended  so  far  as  to  offer  his 
hand  to  Elizabeth,  in  the  hope  of  securing  that  object  But  hus- 
bands were  proffered  to  the  Ocean  Queen  from  nearly  a  dozen 
quarters,  and  on  nearly  all  these  proposals  her  Majesty  bestowed 
some  courtesy  and  bye-play,  while  she  secretly  resolved  that  no 
one  of  them  should  be  accepted.  Early  in  1559,  De  Feria  said, 
concerning  Elizabeth, — 

'  I  have  ceased  to  speak  to  her  about  religion,  although  I  see  her 
rushing  upon  perdition.  If  the  marriage  (with  Philip)  can  be 
brought  about,  the  rest  will  provide  for  itself.  If  she  refuse, 
nothing  which  I  can  say  will  move  her.  She  is  so  misled  by  the 
heretics  who  fill  her  Court  and  Council,  that  I  should  but  injure  our 
chances  in  the  principal  matter  by  remonstrating.' 

Writing  some  weeks  later,  he  says, — 

'  After  we  had  talked  a  short  time  she  said  she  could  not  have 
married  your  Majesty  because  she  was  a  heretic.  I  said  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  her  use  such  words.  I  asked  her  why  her  language 
was  now  so  different  from  what  it  had  been.  But  she  would  give 
no  explanation.  The  heretics,  with  their  friend  tlie  devil,  are  work- 
ing full  speed.  They  must  h6.ve  told  her  that  your  Majesty's  object 
in  proposing  for  her  was  only  to  save  religion. 

*  She  spoke  carelessly,  indifferently,  altogether  unlike  herself,  and 
she  said  positively  that  she  meant  to  do  as  her  father  had  done.  I 
told  her  1  would  not  believe  that  she  was  a  heretic.  I  could  not 
think  it  possible  she  would  sanction  these  new  laws.  If  she  changed 
her  religion  she  would  ruin  herself.  "Your  Majesty,"  I  said, 
'*  would  not  separate  yomrself  from  the  Church  for  all  the  thrones  in 
the  world." 

'  '*  So  much  the  lees,"  she  replied,  "should  your  Majesty  do  it  for 


a  woman." 


'  I  did  not  wish  to  be  too  harsh  with  her,  so  I  said  men  sometimes 
did  for  a  woman  what  they  would  do  for  nothing  else. 

'  She  told  me  she  did  not  intend  to  be  called  head  of  the  Church, 
but  she  would  not  let  her  subjects'  money  be  carried  out  of  the  realm 
to  the  Pope  any  more,  and  she  called  the  bishops  a  set  of  lazy 
scamps. 

'  "The  scamps,"  I  said,  "were  the  preachers  to  whom  she  had 
been  hstening." 

<  At  this  moment  Knolles  came  in  to  tell  her  that  supper  was 
ready — a  story  made  for  the  occasion,  I  fiajicy.  They  dislike  nothing 
so  much  as  her  conversations  ^dth  me. 

<  Cecil  governs  the  Queen.  He  is  an  able  man,  though  an  accursed 
heretic' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  66,  67. 

Not  many  weeks  afterwards  De  Feria  was  superseded  by 
Alvarez  de  Quadra,  Bishop  of  Aguila,  a  diplomatist  of  the  first 
order,  and  one  who  by  his  spies  became  acquainted  with  nearly 
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everything  said  or  done  in  the  Court.  But  the  most  sagacious 
politicians,  while  guided  by  nothing  higher  than  their  own 
worldly  maxims,  often  prophesy  falsely.  Concerning  the  rising 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland,  De  Quadra  writes,  that  they 
and  the  English  together  '  are  to  expel  the  French  between  them, 

*  and  establish  heresy  all  over  the  island.  Such  is  the  pro- 
'  gramme,  which  I  regard  myself  as  a  chimera.    But  the  spirit 

*  of  the  woman  (Elizabeth)  is  such,  that  I  can  believe  anjrthing 

*  of  her.     She  is  possessed  by  the  devil,  who  is  dragging  her 

*  to  his  own  place '  (Vol.  i.  98). 

Twelvemonths  later,  the  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  the  Queen  s 
affairs,  and  her  fondness  for  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Leicester,  disposed  her  Majesty  to  look  with  more  interest 
towards  a  Spanish  alliance,  and  led  her  to  express  herself  con- 
cerning Protestantism  in  language  of  a  somewhat  startling  and 
hardly  credible  description.  At  that  time  a  Papal  nuncio  was 
on  his  way  to  seek  an  audience  of  the  Queen.  The  question  as 
to  the  reception  of  this  functionary  awakened  interest  every- 
where. 

'Leaving  other  matters,'  says  De  Quadra^  *we  talked  of  the 
mission  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Saviour's  from,  the  Pope.  She  seemed 
siurprised,  and  remembering  the  hiunour  of  the  Catholics^  even 
alarmed. 

'  I  said  his  Holiness,  being  a  wise  prince,  and  a  loving  father  to 
his  children,  could  have  no  object,  save  to  give  her  paternal  admo- 
nition and  advice.  I  thought  perhaps  the  mission  had  originated  in 
a  suggestion  from  the  King  our  Sovereign,  who  always  hoped  that 
a  woman  so  gifted  and  so  wise  would  find  a  way  to  reunite  her  sub- 
jects with  the  Universal  Catholic  Church.  BBs  Majesty,  I  knew, 
had  expressed  this  conviction  to  the  Pope,  to  obviate  the  designa 
of  the  French,  and  the  Pope  perhaps  wished  to  ascertain  her  real 
feelings. 

*She  was  evidently  pleased.  She  was  afraid  his  Majesty  had 
withdrawn  his  support  from  her  at  Rome,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
Pope  against  her  at  this  moment,  she  knows,  would  be  most  unsea- 
sonable. For  this  reason  she  went  on  to  tell  me  that  she  was  as 
good  a  Catholic  as  I  was.  She  called  God  to  witness  that  her  belief 
was  the  belief  of  all  Catholics  in  the  realm. 

<  I  said  that  if  this  was  true  she  had  done  wrong  in  dissembling 
against  her  conscience  on  a  question  of  so  vast  importance.  She 
had  committed  a  crime  against  her  poor  subjects,  who  had  been  led 
by  her  example  to  desert  their  reHgion.  Her  very  honour  was 
touched  by  it. 

'  She  replied  that  she  had  been  compelled  at  the  time  to  act  as 
she  did,  and  that  if  I  knew  how  she  had  been  driven  to  it,  she  was 
'sure  I  should  excuse  her.     .     .     . 

'  I  brought  her  to  say  that  the  nundo  which  the  Pope  was  send- 
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ing  should  be  welcomed,  and  that  it  should  not  be  her  fault  if  the 
Church  was  not  united  again.' — VoL  i.  pp.  245 — 247. 

It  was  certainly  true  that  Elizabeth  was  not  a  Protestant  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Puritans  were  Protestants  ;  nor  even  in 
the  sense  in  which  men  like  Cecil  were  such.  In  some  respects 
she  had  no  doubt  been  induced  to  go  further  than  she  would 
have  chosen  ;  but  these  facts  were  hardly  such  as  to  justify  the 
above  language :  and  there  are  graver  matters  behind.  The 
Dudley  project  hung  on  during  the  next  six  months,  and  seemed 
to  become  more  serious  every  day.  The  Queen's  best  friends, 
the  wisest  men  about  her,  without  knowing  all  the  lengths  to 
which  she  had  seemed  disposed  to  go,  risked  her  displeasure  by 
remonstrating  against  her  waywardness.  And,  after  all,  De  Quadra 
has  to  write  as  follows  touching  the  proposed  Dudley  marriage, 
and  the  case  of  Lady  Dudley,  the  ill-fated  Amy  Robsart: — 

*  There  came  lately  to  me  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  is  married  to 
Lord  Kobert's  sister,  a  high-spirited,  noble  sort  of  person,  and  one 
of  the  best  men  the  Queen  has  about  the  Court. 

*  After  speaking  generally  on  ordinary  matters,  he  came  to  the 
affair  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  substance  of  his  words  to  me 
was  this: — ^The  marriage  was  now  in  everybody's  mouth,  he 
said,  and  the  Queen,  I  must  be  aware,  was  very  anxious  for  it. 
He  was  surprised  that  I  had  not  advised  your  Majesty  to  use  the 
opportunity  to  gain  Lord  Robert's  goodwill.  Your  Majesty  would 
find  Lord  Robert  as  ready  to  obey  you,  and  do  you  service,  as  one  of 
your  own  vassals,  with  more  to  the  same  purpose.  .  .  .  He  is 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  what  has  passed,  and  he  is  not  too 
prejudiced  to  see  the  truth.  But  he  added  that  if  I  could  be  satisfied 
about  Lady  Dudley's  death,  he  thought  I  could  not  object  to  inform- 
ing your  Majesty  of  what  he  had  said.  The  Queen  and  Lord  Robert 
were  lovers,  but  they  intended  honest  marriage,  and  nothing  wrong 
had  taken  place  between  them  which  could  not  be  set  right  with 
your  Majesty's  help.  As  to  Lady  Dudley's  death,  he  said  that  he 
had  examined  carefully  into  the  circumstances,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  had  been  accidental,  although  he  admitted  that  others  thought 
differently.  He  allowed  that  there  was  hardly  a  person  who  did  not 
believe  there  had  been  foul  play.  The  preachers  in  their  pulpits 
Bjwke  of  it,  not  sparing  even  the  honour  of  the  Queen,  and  this,  he 
aaidy  had  brought  her  to  consider  whether  she  could  not  restore  order  in  the 
realm  in  these  matters  of  religion.  8he  was  anxious  to  do  it,  and  Lord 
Robert,  to  his  own  knowledge,  would  be  ready  to  assist.     .     .     . 

*  He  mentioned  a  multitude  of  things  most  distressing,  and  he 
assured  me,  on  his  solemn  oath,  that  the  Queen  and  Lord  Robprt 
were  determined  to  restore  the  religion  (Romanism)  by  way  of  the 
General  Council,  and  he  then  went  on  to  press  me  to  write  to  your 
Majesty  to  forward  the  affair  in  such  a  form  that  Lord  Robert 
should  receive  the  prize  for  which  he  aims  at  your  Majesty's  hands. 
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*■  Of  this  I  am  certtdn,  that  if  she  marry  Lord  Soberfc  withont 
your  Majesty's  sanction,  your  Majesty  has  but  to  give  a  hint  to  her 
subjects,  and  she  will  lose  her  throne.  But  I  am  certain,  also,  that 
without  your  Majesty's  sanction  she  will  do  nothing'  in  public,  and 
it  may  be  when  she  sees  that  she  has  nothing  to  liope  from  your 
Majesty,  she  will  make  a  worse  plunge.* — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  308 — 312. 

Mr.  Froude  feels  bound  to  admit,  from  the  evidence  of  these 
letters,  that  Elizabeth*s  interest  in  the  Reformation  was  eclipsed 
for  an  interval  by  her  interest  in  Lord  Robert  Dudley. 

'  Stung  by  the  reproaches  of  the  Protestant  jnreacherSy  which  in 
her  heart  she  knew  to  be  deserved,  she  was  tempted  to  forsake  a 
cause  to  which,  in  its  theological  aspect,  she  was  never  devoted.  If 
Philip  would  secure  her  the  support  of  his  friends  in  making  a  hus- 
band of  the  miserable  son  of  the  apostate  Northumberland,  she  was 
half  ready  to  undo  her  work,  and  throw  the  weight  of  the  crown 
once  more  on  the  Catholic  side. 

*  Self-witted,  self-confident,  and  utterly  fearless,  refusing'  to  believe 
in  her  lover's  infamy,  and  exasperated  at  the  accusations  which  she 
might  wilfully  have  considered  undeser\'ed,  she  could  easily  conceal 
from  herself  the  nature  of  the  act  which  she  was  contemplating,  and 
the  palace  clique  might  have  kept  her  blind  to  the  true  feeling  of 
the  country.  The  Bishop's  story  has  not  the  air  of  an  invention; 
and  it  is  incredible  that  Sir  Henry  Sidney  could  have  ventured  to 
have  made  a  communication  of  such  a  character  unless  he  had 
believed  himself  to  have  the  Queen's  sanction. 

'  But  the  Bishop  learnt  afterwards  that  Elizabeth  had  consented 
with  extreme  reluctance,  and  only  at  the  passionate  entreaties  of 
Lord  Robert,  who  had  persuaded  her  that  her  life  was  in  danger. 
Cecil's  efforts,  then  and  always,  had  been  to  divert  her  from  the 
wrong  course,  by  forcing  her  to  commit  herself  to  another;  and 
before  ISidnoy  was  allowed  to  speak  to  De  Quadra,  the  league  with 
tlie  Huguenot  leaders  which  Tlirockmorton  had  so  earnestly  advised, 
and  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  so  anxiously  dreaded,  was  already 
tmder  consideration.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  314,  315. 

In  the  end,  the  men  who  watched  and  worked  for  the  better 
cause  were  successful.  But  it  was  a  protracted  and  difficult 
business,  and  the  result  of  the  disclosures  made  in  these  papers 
is  to  cast  another  and  a  deep  shadow  over  the  glory  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

Who  this  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  is  sufficiently  known.  His 
grandfather  was  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Dudley  exe- 
cuted with  Empson  in  punishment  of  the  oppressions  perpe- 
trated by  him  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  Henry  VII.  His  father 
was  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  set  up  the  preten- 
sions of  Lady  Jane  Grey  against  Mary,  and  had  expiated  his 
offence  on  Tower  HilL    Lord  Robert^  with  the  other  Dudleys^ 
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had  been  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  had  been  a  prisoner  there 
wifh  Elizabeth.  He  had,  when  young,  married  Amy  Robsart, 
the  daugliter  of  Sir  John  Robsart ;  the  match  was  a  love  affair, 
but  the  marriage  had  been  public  in  the  Court  of  Edward  VI. 
Since  then  the  lady  had  lived  alone  in  a  manor  house  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  and  as  the  star  of  Dudley  rose  at  Court,  this  folly  of  his 
youth,  as  it  was  deemed,  was  regarded  as  a  sad  impediment  in 
the  path  of  his  ambition.  His  handsome  person,  and  his  courtly 
mannei*s,  were  his  only  possible  recommendation  to  man  or 
woman.  He  possessed  neither  talent,  nor  courage,  nor  any  kind 
of  virtue.  .He  was  more  woman  than  man,  and  the  marvel  to 
all  men  was  that  he  should  have  become  a  favourite  with  Eliza- 
beth. The  caprices  incident  to  women,  in  such  relations,  hardly 
seemed  enough  to  account  for  such  a  fact.  Before  the  death  of 
Amy  Robsart,  it  was  rumoured  that  she  waa  to  be  taken  off  by 
poison,  or  by  some  other  means.  Such  was  the  court  talk,  and 
ambassadors  speculated  upon  it  in  their  despatches.  This  may 
have  been  no  more  than  the  conjecture  of  Dudley's  enemies,  as 
to  what  he  was  likely  to  do.  But  the  deed  was  done ;  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  done  in  the  face  of  such  predictions,  seems  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  rumours  which  went  before  had 
not  been  without  reason. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 500,  more  than  a  year  had  passed  since  the 
bruit  had  become  common  that  Elizabeth  was  likely  to  marry 
Dudley.  On  the  11th  of  September,  De  Quadra  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Duchess  of  Parma  : — 

'  On  the  3rd  of  this  month  the  Queen  spoke  to  me  about  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Archduke.  She  said  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry,  and  that  the  Archduke  was  to  be  the  man.  She  has  just 
now  told  me  drily  that  she  does  not  intend  to  marry,  and  that  it 
cannot  be. 

*  After  conversation  with  the  Queen,  I  met  the  Secretary  Cecil, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  in  disgrace.  Lord  Robert,  I  was  aware,  was 
endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  his  place.  With  little  difficulty  I 
led  him  to  the  subject,  and  after  many  protestations  and  entreaties 
that  I  would  keep  secret  what  he  was  about  to  tell  me,  he  said  that 
the  Queen  was  going  on  so  strangely  that  he  was  about  to  withdraw 
from  her  service.  It  was  a  bad  sailor,  he  said,  who  did  not  make 
for  port  when  he  saw  a  storm  coming,  and  for  himself  he  perceived 
the  most  manifest  ruin  impending  over  the  Queen  through  her  in- 
timacy with  Lord  Robert.  The  Lord  Robert  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  business  of  the  State,  and  of  the  person  of  the  Queen, 
to  the  extreme  injury  of  the  realm,  with  the  intention  of  marrying 
her,  and  she  herself  was  shutting  herself  up  in  the  palace,  to  the 
peril  of  her  health  and  life.  That  the  realm  would  tolerate  the 
marriage,  he  said,  he  did  not  believe.    He  was  therefore  determined 
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to  retire  into  the  country,  although  he  suppoeed  they  would  send 
Liin  to  the  Tower  before  they  would  let  him  go. 

*  He  implored  me  for  the  love  of  Qt)d  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Queen,  to  persuade  her  not  utterly  to  throw  herself  away,  as  she 
was  doing,  and  to  remember  what  she  owed  to  herself  and  to  her 
subjects.  Of  Lord  Kobert  he  twice  said,  he  would  be  better  in 
Paradise  than  here.     .     .     . 

*  Last  of  all  he  said  that  they  were  thinking  of  destroying  Lord 
Kobert's  wife.  They  had  given  out  that  she  was  ill,  but  she  was 
not  ill  at  all.  She  was  very  well,  and  was  taking  care  not  to  be 
poisoned.  The  day  after  this  conversation  the  Queen,  on  her  return 
from  hunting,  told  me  that  Lord  Egbert's  wife  was  dead,  or  nearly 
so,  and  begged  me  to  say  nothing  about  it.     .     .     . 

*  Since  this  was  written  the  death  of  Lord  Robert's  wife  has  been 
given  out  publicly.  The  Queen  said  in  Italian,  **  Que  si  ha  rotto  il 
coUo."  It  seems  that  she  fell  down  a  staircase.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  277 — 
281. 

From  the  documents  relating  to  the  end  of  Amy  Robsart  be- 
fore accessible,  and  from  those  cited  in  these  pages,  Mr.  Froude 
considers  the  following  points  as  clear  :  first,  that  Amy  Robsart 
was  murdered  ;  second,  that  those  who  perpetrated  that  deed  did 
so  either  under  the  direction  of  Dudley,  or  well  knowing  that  the 
act  would  be  acceptable  to  him  ;  and  thirdly,  that  if  Elizabeth 
did  not  hold  him  to  have  been  more  or  less  implicated  in  the 
proceeding,  she  ought  so  to  have  done.  On  her  part,  in  this 
aJBFair,  we  see  the  indications  of  a  rough,  hard,  and  selfish  nature, 
little  accessible  to  the  finer  vibrations  of  moral  feeling ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Dudley  w^e  see  the  timidity,  the  cunning,  and  the 
want  of  principle  to  have  been  expected  from  him.  On  the  8th  of 
September  Cecil  told  De  Quadra  that  the  report  was,  that  Dudley's 
wife  was  ill  and  not  likely  to  live,  while  he  knew  her  to  be  well, 
but  knew  also  that  a  plot  was  laid  against  her  life.  On  that  day, 
or  at  the  latest  on  the  day  following,  Amy  Robsart  is  found  dead 
at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase,  as  if  killed  by  a  fall,  all  the  servants 
of  the  house  having  been  sent  away  to  amuse  themselves  at  a 
neighbouring  fair.     The  scene  of  this  tragedy  was  Cumnor  HalL 

It  is  observable  that  while  no  period  in  our  history  had  been 
so  marked  by  the  action  of  great  men,  and  by  great  events,  as 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  during  those  years 
the  most  prominent  actors  in  public  affairs  in  relation  to  this 
country  were  three  women — Mary  Tudor,  Elizabeth,  and  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots.  In  Mary  Tudor,  we  see  capacity,  hereditary 
courage,  and  a  heart,  not  perhaps  naturally  ill  disposed,  soured 
by  misfortune  and  bodily  infirmity,  and  drugged  with  supersti- 
tion. Elizabeth  was  of  another  mould ;  and  so  was  her  great 
rival,  the  Scottish  Queen.     Married  to  the  Dauphin,  Mary  Stuart 
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had  become  Queen  of  France,  and  during  the  short  reign  of  her 
husband  she  had  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  the  crowns  of 
France  and  England  united  in  her  person.  But  the  event  which 
made  her  a  widow  left  her  simply  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  with 
her  highly  French  nature,  and  French  culture,  she  had  to  seek 
an  ungenial  home  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  shades  of  identity 
and  difference  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary  are  nicely  given  in 
the  following  paragraphs  : — 

*  Rarely  perhaps  has  any  woman  combined  in  herself  so  many 
noticeable  quahties  as  Mary  Stuart;  with  a  feminine  insight  into 
men  and  things  and  human  life,  she  had  cultivated  herself  to  that 
high  perfection  in  which  accomplishments  were  no  longer  adventi- 
tious ornaments,  but  were  wrought  into  her  organic  constitution. 
Though  luxurious  in  her  ordinary  habits,  she  could  share  in  the 
hard  field  the  life  of  the  huntsman  or  the  soldier  with  graceful  cheer- 
fulness; she  had  vigour,  energy,  tenacity  of  purpose,  with  perfect 
and  never  failing  self-possession ;  and  as  the  one  indispensable 
foundation  for  the  effective  use  of  all  other  qualities,  she  had  in- 
domitable courage.  She  wanted  noi^e  either  of  the  faculties  neces- 
sary to  conceive  a  great  purpose,  or  of  the  abilities  necessary  to 
execute  it :  except  perhaps  only  this,  that  while  she  made  politics 
the  game  of  her  life,  it  was  a  game  only,  though  played  for  a  high 
stake.  In  the  deeper  and  nobler  emotions  she  had  neither  share 
nor  sympathy. 

*  Here  lay  the  vital  difference  of  character  between  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  great  rival,  and  here  was  the  secret  of  the  difference  of 
their  fortunes.  In  intellectual  gifts  Mary  Stuart  was  at  least  Eliza- 
beth's equal ;  and  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter,  as  she  said  herself,  was 
no  angel.  But  Elizabeth  coiUd  feel  like  a  man  an  unselfish  interest 
in  a  great  cause.  Mary  Stuart  was  ever  her  own  centre  of  hope, 
fear,  or  interest ;  she  thought  of  nothing,  cared  for  nothing,  except 
as  linked  with  the  gratification  of  some  ambition,  some  desire,  some 
humour  of  her  own ;  and  thus  Elizabeth  was  able  to  overcome 
temptations  before  which  Mary  fell.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  360. 

An  EngUsh  minister  writing  of  Mary  Stuart  when  she 
was  under  twenty  years  of  age,  says, — 'Whatever  policy 
'  is  in  the  chief  and  best  practised  heads  in  France,  whatever 

*  craft,  falsehood,  or  deceit  is  in  all  the  subtile  brains  of  Scotland, 

*  is  either  fresh  in  this  woman's  memory,  or  she  can  gette  it 

*  with  a  wet  finger.' 

Great  was  the  solicitude  to  see  these  ladies  suitably  married,  • 
Elizal>eth  sometimes  spoke  of  married  life  in  such  terms  as  to 
seem  to  say  that  she  would  never  marry.  Mary  at  the  same  time 
claimed  that  she  should  be  at  once  and  formally  acknowledged  a^ 
next  in  succession  to  the  English  throne,  in  default  of  issue  fronjr 
Elizabeth.    But  Mary  was  not  the  only  person  in  whose  &vour 
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the  right  of  succession  might  have  been  with  some  reason  de- 
clared, and  Elizabeth  had  valid  grounds  for  refusing  to  graot 
what  her  sister  across  the  Scottish  border  was  so  anxious  to  ob- 
tain. The  point  settled  that  on  the  death  of  JSlizabeth  Maiy 
must  be  Queen,  the  life  of  Elizabeth  would  have  become  exposed 
to  dangers  from  which  escape  could  hardly  have  been  possibk 
Moreover,  who  was  to  become  the  husband  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  ?  It  might  be  the  King  of  France,  the  Prince  of  Spain, 
or  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  such  case,  a  brief  sraioe 
might  suffice  to  bring  in  another  Marian  persecution.  The 
horrors  perpetrated  by  the  first  Mary  from  motives  of  superstir 
tion,  might  have  been  repeated  by  the  second  troixi  pure  levity 
and  ambition. 

Tlie  feeling  of  Mary  toward  Elizabeth  was  that  of  a  tigress 
ever  watching  to  pounce  upon  her  prey  and  to  rend  it  without 
mercy.  Whatever  in  her  words  or  policy  might  seem  to  be  of 
another  nature,  was  such  only  in  seeming.  Elizabeth  in  her 
view  had  usurped  a  crown  which  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  dis- 
simulation, falsehood,  treason  in  any  form,  was  allowable,  in  her 
apprehension,  if  it  only  promised  an  approach  toward  a  suc- 
cessful seizure  of  her  own.  When  gay  in  the  Court  of  Paris, 
and  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  her  malicious  wit  was  rife 
against  the  Queen  of  England.  Dudley  was  master  of  the  horse 
to  Elizabeth.  '  So,'  said  the  Queen  of  France, '  her  Majesty  of 
'  England  is  about  to  marry  her  horse-keeper,  who  has  killed  his 
*  wife  to  make  room  for  her/  After  all  the  dotation  in  relation 
to  her  own  marriage  on  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  Mary  was  to 
become  the  wife  of  Lord  Darnley.  Through  that  connection  she 
was  to  hold  the  Scotch  and  English  Catholics  in  her  service,  and 
to  find  some  happy  juncture  in  which  Elizabeth  might  be 
brought  to  tlie  dust. 

But  it  soon  became  known  that  the  newly  wedded  pair  were 
not  on  good  terms.  Darnley  was  not  faultless.  Mary  was  sure 
not  so  to  be.  She  had  humoured  her  husband  in  allowing  him 
to  be  called  King  ;  and  her  husband  humoured  himself  into  the 
notion  that  being  King  it  became  him  to  show  that  he  was  not 
to  1)0  wholly  niled  by  his  Queen.  The  result  was  disastroua 
As  Darnley  declined  in  Mary's  esteem,  if  he  can  be  said  ever  to 
have  had  a  place  there,  David  Ritzio,  the  man  who  played  and 
sang  her  love  songs  in  her  bed-chaml)er,  became  more  her  com- 
panion ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  able  and  bad  Earl,  was 
more  than  ever  in  her  thoughts.  The  tragedies  of  which  all  the 
world  has  heard,  followed.  Darnley  was  to  survive  Ritzio,  but 
not  for  long.  Mary  said  passionately  concerning  Darnley,  in- the 
presence  of  the  official  persons  about  her,  that '  unless  she  wa* 
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'  freed  of  him  in  some  way,  she  had  no  pleasure  to  live  ;  and  if 
*  she  could  find  no  other  remedy,  she  would  put  hand  to  it 
'  herself  Her  friends  marked  this  language,  and  much  like  it, 
and  talked  first  of  bringing  about  a  divorce,  and  afterwards  of 
finding  some  other  means  by  which  her  Majesty  should  be  quit 
of  her  husband.  Mary's  friends  say  she  did  not  assent  to  these 
dark,  hardly  dark,  utterances.  But  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
knew  her  best,  were  satisfied  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her 
resentment  if  the  end  promised  should  come.  The  bond  which 
doomed  the  unhappy  King,  was  accordingly  signed  by  those  who 
were  to  execute  it  '  I  know  what  is  in  the  Queen's  mind,'  said 
Bothwell :  *  she  would  have  it  done/ 

*  On  the  14th  of  January,  the  Queen  brought  the  King  to  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  20th  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  at  Paris,  complaining  of  her  husband's  behaviour  to  her, 
while  the  poor  wretch  was  still  lying  on  his  sick-bed,  and  about  the 
same  time  she  was  rejoined  by  Bothwell  on  his  return  from  the 
border.  So  far  the  story  can  be  traced  with  confidence.  At  this 
point,  her  conduct  passes  into  the  debatable  land,  where  her  friends 
meet  those  who  condemn  with  charges  of  falsehood  and  forgery. 
The  evidence  is  neither  conflicting  nor  insufficient.  The  dying 
depositions  of  the  instruments  of  the  crime  taken  on  the  steps  of  the 
Bcafibld,  the  **  undesigned  coincidences  "  between  the  stories  of  many 
separate  witnesses,  with  letters  which,  after  the  keenest  inquiry,  were 
declared  to  be  in  her  own  hand- writing,  shed  a  light  upon  her  pro- 
ceedings as  full  as  it  is  startling ;  but  the  later  sufferings  of  Mary 
Stuart  have  surrounded  her  name  with  an  atmosphere  of  tenderness, 
and  half  the  world  has  preferred  to  believe  that  she  was  the 
innocent  victim  of  a  hideous  conspiracy.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  351,  352. 

With  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  with  her  grandson,  Charles  I., 
death  may  be  said  to  have  been  as  life.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  die  in  their  beds,  few  would  have  been  found  to  bewail 
their  loss.  To  send  them  to  the  scaffold,  was  to  raise  them  to 
martyrdom,  and  to  put  the  misguided  sympathies  of  mankind 
upon  a  new  reading  of  every  chapter  in  their  history.  In  1567, 
when  the  Damley  murder  became  the  whispered  or  indignant 
talk  of  court  and  country,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  wide  impres- 
sion was,  that  there  had  been  foul  play,  and  that  the  Queen 
herself  had  been  a  party  to  it.  But  though  Mary  might  rid 
herself  of  her  husbaud,  and  Bothwell  might  rid  himself  of  his 
wife,  and  the  guilty  lovers  might  be  thus  far  successful,  the 
power  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  interest 
m  these  nations,  was  broken  by  that  deed,  so  broken  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  repaired.  'Lady  Lennox,'  says  the  Spanish 
ambassador, '  demands  vengeance  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  nor 
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*  is  LkuIv  Lennox  alone  in  the  belief  of  her  guilt.     The  heretics 

*  denounce  hor  with  one  voice  ;  the  Catholics  are  div^ided  ;  her 

*  own  fiiomls  aciiuit  her ;  the  connexions  of  the  King  cry  out 

*  upon  her  without  exception/  Three  weeks  after  the  event, 
the  anibass:\dor  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  Edinburgh,  passed 
through  Lomlini.  The  Spanish  minister  questioned  him 
anxiou^ily  on  the  subject     *  I  pressed  him/  he  says,  *  to  tell  me 

*  whetlior  he   thought   the  Queen  was  innocent ;    he   did  Dot 

*  coiult'uin  her  in  words,  but  he  said  nothing  in  her  favour/  The 
dis>eimsolato    envoy  adds,    'The  spirits  of  the    Catholics   are 

*  broken  :  s^houKl  it  turn  out  that  she  is  guilty,  her  party  in 

*  England  is  gtuio,  and  by  her  means  there  is  no  more  chance  of 

*  a  ivst oration  of  religion/*  In  describing  these  events,  Mr. 
Froudo  has  to  boar  comparison  with  Mignet.  It  is  only  just  to 
say  that  in  his  narrative  there  is  a  calm  intelligence  and  a  simple 
jxithos  whioli  are  his  own. 

Wo  must  confess  that  we  have  looked  forward  with  some 
eolicitudo  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fronde  would  deal  with 
the  ocolesiiUitioal  affairs  of  this  reign,  especially  with  the  case  of 
our  English  Puritans.  We  are  ourselves  painfully  sensible  to  the 
inii>orfootions  which  marked  the  principles  and  the  reasonings  of 
the  Puritans ;  but  from  some  expressions  dropped  by  the  way  in 
the  earlier  writings  of  our  author,  we  have  beisn  afraid  lest  his 
ivrcoption  of  the  short-comings  of  that  class  of  reUgionists  should 
render  him  insensible  to  the  real  worth  of  the  men,  and  to  their 
great  sorvioe  in  relation  not  only  to  our  English  piety,  but  to 
English  lil)erty.  We  are  glad  to  have  reason  to  thmk  that  Mr. 
Fronde,  while  at  times  under  a  somewhat  unfriendly  bias  on  this 
subjivt,  is  not  likely  to  err  so  seriously  as  we  had  imagined. 

The  writers  who  have  been  concerned  to  defend  the  policy 
of  Elizabeth  in  so  far  resisting  the  demands  of  the  Puritans, 
have  commonly  done  so  on  the  plea  that  the  Catholics  in  the 
land  were  still  a  large  majority,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
ilangerous  to  extend  her  innovations  much  further.  Mr.  Froude 
supi^oses  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  people  to  have  been 
lloinanists,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Catholics  themselves  were 
wont  to  make  that  assertion.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of  biB 
dashing  speculative  moods,  has  insisted  that  the  Protestants 
were  not  only  a  minority,  but  a  very  small  one,  even  to  the  end 
of  this  reign,  founding  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the 
dramatists  said  so  little  to  the  disparagement  of  Romanism 
in  their  plays.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  vices  of 
Catholicism  have  had  as  little  place  on  our  stage  representations 
during  the  first   half  of  the  ninteenth  century  as  during  the 
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latter  half  of  the  sixteenth.  But  who  will  say  that  this  has 
happened  because  since  the  year  1800  the  Protestants  of 
England  have  been  a  very  small  number  compared  with 
Catholics  ?  There  are  many  ways  of  writing  history,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  Every  one  knows  that  if  players  were  to  *  live ' 
at  that  time,  their  living  must  be  obtained  among  the  people  in 
London  and  in  our  large  towns ;  and  every  one  knows  also, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  things  in  the  rural 
districts,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  our  towns,  and  especially  in 
London,  were  Protestants.  Play-goers  have  never  been  people 
of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  there  has  been  little  temptation 
accordingly  for  endeavouring  to  bring  the  stage  into  the 
controversy  between  Romanists  and  Protestants. 

Cecil  said  five  years  after  the  Queen's  accession,  that '  scantly 
'  a  third  part '  among  the  magistrates  of  the  realm  could  be 
confided  in  to  enforce  the  penal  laws  against  recusants,  and 
Mr.  Froude  takes  this  as  sufficient  evidence  that  two-thirds  of 
the  general  community  must  have  been  Catholics.  But  we 
require  evidence  of  a  much  more  decisive  character  to  settle 
this  point.  It  should  be  remembered  that  during  all  the  years 
of  Mary's  reign,  the  government  had  been  naturally  assiduous  in 
placing  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  the  hands  of  men 
on  whom  it  could  depend.  The  fact,  accordingly,  that  not  more 
than  a  third  of  the  magistrates  seem  to  have  been  Protestants 
at  the  time  mentioned,  is  not  extraordinary.  The  wonder 
rather  is  that  the  men  of  that  creed  filling  such  offices  were 
so  numerous.  Assuredly  the  fact  stated  by  Cecil  is  no  proof 
that  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  persons  in  that  rank  of  life 
were  of  the  Reformed  faith,  or  that  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
people  were  of  that  creed.  What  a  government  as  much 
rrotestant  as  Catholic  would  do  in  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  magistrates,  is  one  thing ;  and  what  a  government  would  do 
in  that  respect,  so  rabidly  and  mercilessly  intolerent  as  the 
government  under  Mary,  is  another.  Beside  which,  an  indis- 
position to  enforce  the  penal  laws  against  religious  errors,  was 
not  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  functionary  must  have  been  a 
Papist.  Many  Protestants  shared  in  that  reluctance,  some  from 
doubting  the  policy  of  such  measures,  and  others  from  feeling  that 
if  the  penal  laws  were  made  to  bear  severely  upon  Papists,  the 
Puritans  could  hardly  hope  to  go  free.  Then  there  is  the 
evidence  arising  from  the  constant  complexion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  this  reign.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no 
man  was  excluded  from  that  House  in  those  times  on  account  of 
his  being  a  Catholic.  It  is  certain  that  Catholics  were  returned 
as  members.    In  Elizabeth's  first  House  of  Commons,  the  moot 
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iiitolerent  Papistical  sentiments  were  uttered.  The  ambassadon 
of  the  Catholic  powers  often  speak  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commons  as  being  heretics,  never  of  the  whole  as  being  sa 
Yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  not  only  did  the  constituencies 
return  a  vast  majority  of  Protestants,  but  in  some  Parliaments 
the  majority  showed  themselves  to  be  zealously  Puritan.  In  many 
of  the  coxinties  we  can  suppose  the  majority  of  the  constituents 
to  have  been  Catholics.  But  it  is  certain  that  even  there  it  was 
not  invariably  so,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  towns  and 
cities  the  preponderance  went  the  other  way.  Government 
influence  may  have  been  much  greater  in  those  days  than  in  our 
own,  and  the  custom  of  elections  may  not  have  been  the 
organized  affair  it  became  not  long  afterwards.  But  still  the 
difference  in  these  respects  was  not  such  as  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  electors  who  were  two-thirds  Catholics,  would  have 
so  uniformly  stultified  themselves  as  they  must  have  done  in 
allowing  Elizabeth^s  Parliaments  to  be  constituted  as  they  were 
CouUl  the  Commons  have  had  their  way  in  those  times,  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  become  a  Puritan  Church.  The 
lawn  of  Episcopacy  might  have  given  place  to  the  Geneva  cloak 
of  the  Presbyter,  and  England  and  Scotland  have  become  one  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  or  very  nearly  so. 

But  however  it  may  have  been  as  to  the  preponderance  of 
numbers,  it  is  clear  that  the  young  and  earnest  blood  of  the 
country  went  with  the  Refonnation,  taking  with  it  enough 
of  the  older  and  more  thoughtful  element  to  secure  to  it  au 
efiicient  leadership.  In  English  history,  the  great  changes 
for  the  better  have  come,  not  from  majorities,  but  from  men  who 
have  compensated  for  their  lack  of  numbers  by  their  greater 
intelligence  and  tlioir  public  virtue. 

Many  of  the  ruling  clergy  under  Mary  now  refused  the  oaths 
submitted  to  them,  and  did  so  with  a  dogged  firmness.  But 
their  courage  came  not  from  anything  they  could  expect  from 
the  English  people.  It  came  from  the  assurance  of  Spanish 
emissaries  that  help  would  soon  be  sent  to  them  from  Madrid. 
Change  had  followed  change  so  quickly  of  late  that  the  next,  it 
was  thought,  could  not  be  far  distant.  Courage,  therefore,  said 
the  brave  man.  By  conforming  now  we  may  lose  everything. 
By  waiting  a  little  we  may  recover  all.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Froude's  account  of  the  posture  of  affairs  as  it  must  have 
presented  itself  to  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  in  1558  : — 

*  Seven  years  later  Elizabeth  told  Guzman  de  Silva,  then  Philip's 
ambassador,  that  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign  she  had  not  been 
wholly  a  free  agent,  and  that  she  had  been  driven  by  the  pressure 
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of  the  Protestants  beyond  the  point  where  she  would  have  preferred 
to  rest.  It  is  possible  that  she  was  intentionally  deceiving  De  Silva, 
but  it  is  likely  also  that,  if  left  to  herself,  she  would  have  accepted 
a  less  innovating  policy.  Politically  there  was  much  to  recommend 
it.  The  Council  of  Trent  had  proved  a  failure.  The  Lutherans 
had  recovered  the  ascendency  in  Germany,  and  the  Ultramontanes 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  dividing  the  Church  of  Bome  by  any 
sharply  defined  line  from  the  communion  of  the  more  moderate 
Reformers.  The  chances  were  equal  that  if  a  general  council 
should  reassemble,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  might  be  acknow- 
ledged, while  the  Genevan  Theology,  and  the  Articles,  and  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  would  be  certainly  condemned. 
The  Premunire  Statutes  would  secure  the  national  independence, 
and  so  long  as  the  critical  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  unim- 
pugned,  the  Church  of  England  might  still  consider  itself  in  com- 
munion with  Catholic  Christendom,  while  the  Great  Powers  could 
have  no  pretext  for  interference  or  complaint.  Personally  and 
individually,  the  dogmatism  of  Calvin  was  as  distasteful  to  Eliza- 
beth as  the  despotism  of  Rome.  The  practical  complexion  of  her 
genius  gave  her  a  dislike  and  distrust  of  speculation.  She  was 
herself,  in  her  own  opinions,  studiously  vague,  and  she  would  have 
been  contented  with  a  tolerated  orthodoxy  which  would  have  left  to 
Catholics  their  ritual,  deprived  only  of  its  extravagances,  and  to  the 
more  moderate  of  their  opponents  free  scope  to  feel  their  way 
towards  a  larger  creed.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  22,  23. 

That  Elizabeth  would  have  given  the  liberty  here  indicated 
to  Catholics  we  do  not  doubt,  but  it  does  not  appear,  we  think, 
from  her  history,  that  it  ever  entered  her  thoughts  to  cede  to 
their  opponents  *  free  scope  to  feel  their  way  towards  a  larger 
'creed/  Too  often  such  presumption  on  their  part  was  little 
less  in  her  eyes  than  a  sort  of  treason.  The  following  passage 
sets  forth  the  diflference  of  principle  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  at  this  juncture  with  considerable  fairness,  and 
shows  how  vain,  when  you  have  to  do  with  an  infallible  church, 
must  be  all  attempts  at  compromise. 

*  Revolution  cannot  be  controlled  with  the  logic  of  moderation, 
and  toleration  of  those  who  are  themselves  intolerant  is  possible 
only  when  the  common  sense  of  mankind  compels  them  to  an 
inconsistency  with  their  theories.  The  Lutheran  might  seem 
nearer  to  the  Romanist  than  he  was  to  Beza  or  Zwingle,  but  the 
vital  differences  were  not  the  apparent  differences,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Reformers  were  after  all  but  insignificant 
shades  of  variety  compared  with  the  principle  which  parted  all  of 
them  from  the  orthodox  Catholic.  The  Catholic  believed  in  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  Reformers  in  the  authority  of  reason. 
Where  the  Church  had  spoken,  the  Catholic  obeyed.   His  duty  was 
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to  accept  without  question  the  laws  which  councils  had  decreed, 
which  iK)pe8  and  bishops  administered,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
enforce  on  others  the  same  submission  to  an  outward  rule  whiti  he 
regarded  ns  Divine.  All  shades  of  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
agreed  that  autliority  might  err,  that  Christ  had  left  no  visible 
n^i^resentative  whom  indiWdually  they  were  bound  to  obev,  that 
religion  was  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  mind  and  conscience, 
that  the  Bible  was  God's  Word,  which  each  Christian  was  to  read, 
and  which,  with  God's  help,  and  liis  natural  inteUig^nee,  he  could 
not  fail  to  understand.  The  Catholic  left  his  Bible  to  the  learned. 
The  Protestant  translated  the  Bible,  and  brought  it  to  the  door  of 
ever^*  Christian  family.  The  Catholic  prayed  in  Latin,  and  whether 
he  undei-stood  tlie  words,  or  repeated  them  as  a  form,  the  effect  was 
the  same,  for  it  was  magical.  Tlie  Protestant  prayed  with  hia 
mind  as  an  act  of  faith  in  a  language  intelligible  to  him,  or  he 
could  not  pray  at  all.  The  Catholic  bowed  in  awe  before  his 
wonder-working  image,  adored  liis  relics,  and  gave  his  life  into  the 
guidance  of  liis  spiritual  director.  The  Prot^tant  tore  open  the 
machinery'  of  the  miracles,  liung  the  bones  and  ragged  garments 
into  the  lire,  and  treated  priests  as  men  like  himself.  The  Catholic 
was  intolorent  uj^on  principle,  persecution  was  the  coroDary  of  his 
creed.  The  intolerance  of  the  IVotestant  was  in  spite  of  his  creed. 
In  denying  the  right  of  the  Church  to  define  his  own  belief,  he  had 
forfeiteil  the  i>rivilege  of  punishing  the  errors  of  those  who  chose  to 
ditier  from  him.* — ^\"ol.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 

It  was  even  so.     The  question  to  be  settled  was  the  question 
of  '  liberty  as  opposed  to  submission,  the  natural  intelligence  of 

*  the  living  man  as  opposed  to  the  corporate  sovereignty  of  the 

*  outward  and  visible  Church.'  To  retain  all  that  Henry  VIII. 
had  retained,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reject  what  Heniy  VIII. 
rejected,  small  as  the  rejected  element  may  seem,  was  to  take  sides 
with  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  authority  of  the  Papal  Church  was 
in  either  case  discarded;  and  that  bemg  discarded,  it  mattered 
little  what  else  might  be  perj^etuated.  The  rent  had  come.  The 
garaiont  that  should  have  been  without  seam  became  divided 
Hence  the  error  of  Elizabeth's  attempted  mid-way  policy.  To  dis- 
countenance Riritanism  availed  nothing.  Submission  to  Roman* 
ism  was  the  thing  demanded.  Some  English  Romanists,  indeed, 
pleaded  the  Catholic  character  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  a  reason 
why  they  should  perhaps  he  allowed  to  attend  the  services  of 
the  Church,  and  so  to  escape  the  fines  and  inconveniences  to 
which  they  were  exposed  as  recusjmts.  No,  was  the  answer  of 
his  Holiness,  and  of  his  advisers — ^you  cannot  engage  in  such 
services,  however  unexceptionable  and  Catholic,  without  hearing 
sermons  which  shall  be  surely  false  and  heretical.  Elizabeth 
was  thus  to  find  that  to  go  one  mile,  or  to  go  twain,  was  not 
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enough.  Nothing  short  of  the  whole  journey  would  suffice.  The 
Romish  idea  of  Church  authority  made  this  inevitable.  The 
Vatican  would  show  no  more  favour  to  Canterbury  as  fashioned 
by  Elizabeth,  than  to  Geneva  as  fashioned  by  Calvin.  So  long 
as  this  unbending  pretension  is  maintained  there  is  no  place  for 
compromise.  Where  there  is  absolute  infallibility  there  should 
be  absolute  submission. 

The  truth  is,  Elizabeth,  in  her  mongrel  adjustment  of  past 
and  present,  was  not  choosing  so  much  for  her  subjects  as  for  her- 
self Her  mind  was  ever  in  a  haze  between  the  two  creeds.  If 
her  intelligence  revolted  against  superstition,  her  imagination 
was  fascinated  by  dreamy,  mystical,  and  imposing  elements  in 
worship  ;  and  her  faculty  for  organization,  and  her  love  of  rule, 
did  the  rest.  It  was  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  the  consciousness  of 
holding  the  reins  and  guiding  the  chariot  of  the  state,  which 
made  the  Court  of  High  Commission  so  acceptable  to  her.  The 
old  spiritual  courts  had  enabled  the  Popish  bishops  to  hold  a 
diocese  assize  in  relation  to  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  delinquen- 
cies within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Elizabeth,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  her  policy,  did  not  restore  this  power  to  the  prelates, 
but  retained  it  virtually  in  her  own  hands.  What  the  old  spiritual 
courts  had  been  to  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission became  to  the  whole. 

To  that  court  it  pertained  to  determine  what  should  be  ac- 
counted '  error,  heresy,  or  schism.'  But  the  things  so  declared 
must  be  shown  to  be  such  '  by  the  authority  of  the  Canonical 

*  Scriptures,  or  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  any  of  them, 

*  or  by  any  other  general  council,  wherein  the  same  was  declared 
'  heresy  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  Scripture ;  or  such  as 

*  shall  hereafter  be  ordered,  judged,  or  determined  to  be  heresy 

*  by  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy 

*  in  their  convocation*  (lEliz.  cap.l).  This  mixture  of  the  autho- 
rity of  general  councils  and  of  the  English  Parliament  with  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  is  eminently  characteristic.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  statute  left  the  Commissioners  a  wide  field  of  inter-  • 
pretation.  And  memorable  was  the  use  they  made  of  it,  espe- 
cially in  their  dealings  with  Puritans  and  Separatists.  This 
phase  of  ecclesiastical  rule  under  Elizabeth  is  touched  upon  but 
Driefly  in  these  volumes.  The  test  of  Mr.  Froude's  candour,  in 
relation  to  this  significant  chapter  in  our  history,  is  still  to  come. 
No  man  of  sense  will  aflfect  to  be  ignorant  of  the  faults  charge- 
able on  the  Puritans.  But  the  question  is,  were  not  those  faults 
the  almost  inevitable  result  of  their  circumstances  ?  Were  they 
not  in  a  great  degree  provoked  ?  Were  they  not  allied  with 
qualities  which  made  those  men  comparatively  the  free  men 

VO.  LXXTII.  e 
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of  their  time,  and  the  great  conservators  of  freedom  for  tbdr 
country? 

We  must  repeat,  that  while  we  are  hopeful,  we  are  not  Triih- 
out  some  misgiving  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Froude  maj 
deal  with  this  section  of  his  great  subject.  Id  his  description  of 
the  opening  of  Parhament  in  1563  he  has  given  expression  to 
some  just  and  noble  sentiments. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  the  Speaker  of  the  liower  House,  fiil- 
lowed  next  in  the  very  noblest  spirit  of  £n^sh  Puritanism.  Witii 
quaint  allegoric  and  dassical  allusions,  interlaced  with  illustratioDi 
from  the  Bible,  he  conveyed  to  the  Queen  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  for  their  restored  religion,  and  her  own  moderate  and  gentla 
government.  He  described  the  country,  however,  as  still  snffeiing 
from  ignorance,  error,  covetousness,  and  a  thousand  meaner  vicei. 
Schools  were  in  decay,  universities  deserted,  benefices  unsnpplied. 
As  he  passed  through  the  streets  he  heard  almost  as  many  oaths  at 
words.     Then  turning  to  the  Queen  herself,  he  went  on  thus  : — 

<  '<  We  now  assembled,  as  diligent  in  our  calling,  have  thought  good 
to  move  your  Majesty  to  build  a  fort  for  the  surety  of  the  realm,  to 
the  repulsing  of  your  enemies  abroad ;  which  must  be  set  upon  fizm 
ground  and  steadfast,  having  two  gates — one  common^  open, 
the  other  as  a  postern,  with  two  watchmen  at  either  of  them ;  one 
governor,  one  lieutenant,  and  no  good  thing  there  ivauting;  the 
same  to  be  named  tlie  Fear  of  God ;  the  governor  thereof  to  be 
God,  your  Majesty  the  lieutenant,  the  stones  the  hearts  of  your 
faithful  people ;  the  two  watchmen  at  the  open  gate  to  be  called 
Knowledge  and  Virtue,  the  two  at  the  postern-gate  to  be  called 
Mercy  and  Truth. 

'This  fort  is  invincible,  if  every  man  will  fe€ir  Ood;  for  all 
governors  reign  and  govern  by  the  two  watchmen  Knowledge  and 
Virtue ;  and  if  you,  being  the  lieutenant,  see  Justice  and  Prudence, 
her  sisters,  executed,  then  shall  you  rightly  use  your  ofilce ;  and  far 
such  as  depart  out  of  this  fort,  let  them  be  let  out  at  the  postern  by 
the  two  watchmen  Mercy  and  Truth,  and  then  shall  you  oe  well  at 
home  and  abroad." 

'  All  that  was  most  excellent  in  English  heart  and  feelings* 
the  spirit  which  carried  England  safe  at  last  through  its  trials — 
spoke  in  these  words.  Those  in  whom  that  spirit  lived  were  few  ill 
number ;  there  was  never  an  age  in  this  world's  history  when  thej 
were  other  than  few ;  but  few  or  many,  they  are  at  all  times  the 
world* s  true  sovereign  leaders,  and  Elizabeth,  among  her  many 
faults,  knew  these  men  when  she  saw  them,  and  gave  them  their 
])lace,  and  so  prospered  she  and  her  country.  The  clergy  cried  out 
for  the  blood  of  the  disaffected  :  the  lay  speaker  would  let  them  go 
by  the  postern  of  Mercy  and  Truth.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  480,  481. 

Good,  very  good ;   but  is  it  true  that  the  *  clergy  cried  out 
'  for  the  blood  of  the  disaftected,'  while  the  laymen  would  have 
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allowed  them  to  go  free  ?  More  than  once  our  author  speaka 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  as  though  there  was  not  a  whit  to  choose 
between  them  and  the  Romanists  on  the  score  of  a  readiness  to 
persecute,  and  to  persecute  even  to  the  death.  In  support 
of  such  censures,  so  grave  in  their  reflection  on  the  character 
of  the  dead,  and  so  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  principles 
dear  to  the  living,  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence  should  be 
given.  But  such  evidence  is  not  given,  and  we  venture  to 
aflBrm  that  it  cannot  be  given.  In  our  author's  account  of  this 
same  session  of  Parliament  we  find  the  following  passage  : — 

*0n  the  20th  of  February  a  Bill  was  introduced,  by  which, 
without  mention  of  doctrine,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  all  persons 
who  maintained  the  Pope's  authority,  or  refused  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Queen,  for  the  first  offence  should  incur  a  prae- 
munire, for  the  second  the  pains  of  treason.  Cecil,  in  a  passionate- 
speech,  declared  that  the  House  was  bound  in  gratitude  not  to  reject 
what  was  necessary  for  the  Queen's  security. 

*  After  Cecil,  arose  Sir  Francis  Blnowles,  who  said  that  there  had 
been  enough  of  words:  it  was  time  to  draw  the  sword.  The- 
Commons  were  genewdly  Puritan.  The  opposition  of  the  Lords  had 
been  neutralized  by  a  special  provision  in  their  favour,  and  the  Bill 
was  carried.  The  obligation  to  take  the  oath  was  extended  to- 
the  holder  of  every  office,  lay  or  spiritual,  in  the  realm.  The  clergy 
were  required  to  sweeir  whenever  their  ordinary  might  be  pleased  to 
ofier  them  the  oath.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons- 
were  required  to  swear  when  they  took  their  seats.  Members  from 
the  Upper  House  were  alone  exempt. 

*  Heath,  Bonner,  Thirlby,  Feckenham,  and  the  other  prisoners,  at 
once  prepared  to  die.  77is  Protestant  ecclesiastics  tvotdd  as  little  spare- 
them  as  they  had  spared  the  Protestants.  They  would  have  shown 
no  mercy  themselves,  and  they  looked  for  none. 

'  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  what  their  fate  would  have  been  had  it  rested 
with  the  English  Bishops.  Immediately  after  the  Bill  had  received 
the  royal  assent,  the  hated  Bonner  was  sent  for  to  be  the  first  victim. 
Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  offered  him  the  oath,^  which  it  wa* 
thought  certain  he  would  refuse,  and  he  would  then  be  at  the  mercy^ 
of  his  enemies.  Had  it  been  so  the  English  Chiu'ch  would  have- 
disgraced  itself,  but  Bonner's  fate  would  have  called  for  little 
pity.  The  law,  however,  stepped  jn  between  the  prelates  and  their 
prey — as  Portia  between  Shylock  and  Antonio — and  saved  them  both-. 
By  the  Act  archbishops  and  bishops  might  alone  tender  th© 
oath,  and  Bonner  evaded  the  dilenmia  by  challenging  his  ques- 
tioner's title  to  the  name.  When  Home  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Winchester,  his  predecessor  was  alive;  the  English  bishops 
generally  had  been  so  irregularly  consecrated  that  their  authority, 
until  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  was  of  doubtfid  legahty  ;  and 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  caught  at  the  plea, 
to  prevent  a  needless  cruelty.     Bonner  was  returned  to  the  Mar- 
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flhalsea,  and  Home  gained  nothing  by  his  eag'emess  but  a  stigma 
upon  himself  and  his  brethren.' — ^Yol.  i.  pp.  489 — 491. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Bill  so  much  reprobated  by 
our  historian,  is  a  bill  debated  and  carried,  not  in  an  Uppff 
House  of  Convocation,  but  in  an  English  House  of  Commons; 
and  we  not  only  see  it  carried  there,  but  approved  by  the  Loids, 
with  the  large  number  of  Catholic  peers  who  had  seats  there, 
and  assented  to  by  the  Queen.  It  is  clear  that  if  it  was  a  severe 
and  oppressive  enactment,  the  guilt  of  that  severity  and 
oppression  rested  on  the  gravest,  the  most  honest,  and  the 
wisest  of  the  lay  statesmen  about  Elizabeth.  Every  student 
of  history  knows,  and  no  man  better  than  Mr.  Froude,  that, 
under  the  Tudors,  it  was  common  to  pass  such  laws  without 
the  slightest  thought  of  their  being  generally  enforced  k 
this  case,  too,  it  must  he  observed,  the  penalty  of  the  fiist 
refusal  did  not  go  beyond  deprivation  and  a  loss  of  property. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Act  in  a  second  instance,  where  the 
refusal  might  expose  the  recusant  to  the  penalties  of  treason, 
was  left  to  be  wholly  optional,  and  no  man  dreamt  of  that 
«tep  as  being  other  than  a  very  rare  one. 

We  have  then  to  look  at  the  passage  cited  bearing  theae 
facts  in  mind.  Home  regarded  Bonner  as  belonging  to  his 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Bonner  grounded  his  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  on  a  series  of  quibbles,  and  did  so,  as  was  his  wont^ 
in  the  most  offensive  manner.  The  exception  which  denied 
Home  to  be  a  bishop  was  only  one  of  these.  The  difficulty 
thus  raised  was  one  of  a  sea  of  embarrassments  of  this  nature, 
consequent  on  the  imperfect  legislation  which  has  never  ceased 
to  cliaracterize  the  Anglican  Church.  Had  Crantaoer  completed 
his  digest  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  thus  severed  the  legislatioa 
of  the  reformed  Church  of  England  entirely  and  for  ever  from  the 
past,  no  such  question  as  this  could  have  been  raised.  But  that 
digest  was  not  perfected,  and  our  Acts  of  Parliament  on  Church 
matters  have  left  a  large  portion  of  the  old  canon  law  to  come  into 
force  in  such  cases.  According  to  thosb  unrepealed  regulations 
Bonner  was  right.  Home  was  not  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  citation  sent  to  him  wajs  not  valid.  But  this  point  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose  with  which  we  call  attention  to  the 
preceding  extract. 

Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  requires  Bonner  to  take  the 
oath.  The  effect  of  Bonner's  refusal  would  be,  that  he  would  be 
formally  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  oflBce,  and  his  substance 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  On  this  fact  Mr.  Froude 
grounds  the  following  assertions,  in  eflFect,  if  not  formally.  First, 
that  Home  not  only  expected   that  the  secular  power  would 
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thus  punish  Bonner,  but  that  he  intended  to  go  further,  and  to 
press  the  oath  a  second  time,  and  on  Bonner's  refusal,  to  call  for 
his  being  sent  to  the  block.  Second,  that  what  Horae  would 
thus  have  done  in  respect  to  Bonner,  the  English  prelates  were 
all  prepared  to  join  in  doing  towards  the  whole  of  his  brethren ! 
Surely  this  is  a  very  grave  accusation.  Where  is  the  evidence  ? 
We  ask  in  vain.  The  only  reference  given  is  to  Strype,  and  in 
that  reference  we  find  nothing  more  than  the  paper  in  which 
Bonner  setiS  forth  the  sort  of  defence  made  by  him.  It  does  not 
furnish  a  particle  of  evidence  as  to  the  bloody-minded  intentions 
thus  attributed  to  the  whole  bench  of  bishops.  Mr.  Froude,  we 
believe,  is  incapable  of  conscious  unfairness ;  but  his  mind 
seems  to  have  its  fits  of  humour  on  such  questions.  At  times 
he  appears  as  if  disposed  to  startle  his  readers  by  saying  very 
unexpected  things.  There  are  connections  in  which  he  can  utter 
great  and  noble  words  in  behalf  of  men  on  whom  the  philo- 
sophical world  has  rarely  bestowed  even  a  scant  justice  ;  and 
there  are  other  times  in  which  he  will  say  of  good  men  the  very 
things  which  bad  men  would  wish  him  to  say  of  them. 

Protestants  under  Elizabeth  had  indeed  much  to  learn  on  the 
subject  of  religious  liberty  ;  but  to  say  that  they  had  as  much  to 
learn  on  that  subject  as  the  Papists  themselves,  is  to  do  them 
great  wrong.  Protestantism  was  ascendant  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  'fv^  and  Protestant  ecclesiastics  were  in  great  power 
during  all  that  reign,  but  no  drop  of  Romanist  blood  was  shed. 
Bonner  and  Gardiner  were  in  the  hands  of  those  ecclesiastics. 
They  insulted  prelates  and  laymen  almost  without  limit.  But  not 
a  hair  of  their  head  was  injured.  We  know  the  course  of  things 
under  Mary.  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that.  What  the 
man  did  who  preceded  Edward  VI.  was  a  matter  for  which 
neither  Protestants  nor  Romanists  can  be  held  responsible. 
Had  the  government  of  Elizabeth  proceeded  so  far  as  to  send 
Bonner  to  the  stake,  there  would  have  been  scarcely  a  comparison 
between  its  deed  and  the  deeds  with  which  that  brutal  man  w^as 
chargeable.  We  earnestly  hope  that  in  a  second  edition  Mr. 
Froude  will  be  led  to  reconsider  some  passages  of  this  nature  in 
his  history  which  greatly  mar  the  general  caution  and  integrity 
of  his  narrative. 

Unfortunately,  among  the  lessons  which  Mr.  Froude  appears 
to  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  which  he  has  not  yet 
forgotten,  is  the  maxim,  that  all  religionists  who  '  claim  exclusive 
'  possession  of  truth,*  are,  in  proportion  to  their  sincerity, 
intolerant  and  persecuting.  The  consequences  of  this  paradox 
should  have  sufficed  to  prevent  any  thoughtful  man  from 
adopting  it    If  true,  mankind  may  be  said  to  be  doomed,  by 
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the  necessities  of  their  condition,  to  become  either  sceptics 
caxing  nothing  for  truth,  or  bigots  cutting  men's  throats  to 
uphold  it.  In  such  cases,  the  only  hope  the  world  can  have  of 
tranquillity,  is  in  the  probability  that  society  may  some  day 
become  so  wise  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  distinctions  between 
true  and  false ;  or  rather,  so  happy  as  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
such  differences.  Amity  should  be  expected  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  truth;  the  contrary  in  proportion  to  its  presenoa 
But  may  not  a  man  be  convinced  that  the  truth  which  ne  holdi 
is  truth  necessary  to  salvation,  and  be  at  the  same  time  convinced, 
and  in  no  less  a  degree,  on  another  point — ^namely,  that^  right  ash 
may  be  in  him  to  believe  as  he  does,  it  would  be  as  certunlj 
wrong  in  him  to  attempt  to  force  that  belief  upon  others  ?  The 
Teacher  who  prohibited  the  rooting  up  of  the  tares  growing 
among  the  wheat,  and  said  let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest,  certainly  seemed  so  to  think.  It  is  no  doubt  true  thai 
some  of  the  most  earnest  religionists  have  been,  and  apparently 
as  the  consequence  of  their  earnestness,  among  the  most  cealooi 
persecutors.  But  both  logic  and  fact  show,  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  men  zealous  to  convert  their  fellows  to  their  own 
feiith,  must  of  necessity  evince  a  passion  for  burning  the  bodies 
of  such  persons  when  they  happen  to  find  their  souls  incorrigiUe. 
What  is  wanting  in  such  cases  is  not  that  men  should  be  lesi 
zealous,  but  that  their  thinking  should  be  broader,  and  that 
their  truth  should  be  more  comprehensive,  embracing  their 
whole  duty.  The  study  of  the  human  mind  should  teach  us  thii 
lesson,  and  the  book  whence  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation 
must  be  derived  reiterates  it  in  a  hundred  forms. 


Aet,  IV. — (1.)  Report  of  the  Thirty-third  Meeting  of  the  BritUh 

tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,    Newcastle  Daily  CAroH%d§ 
Office.     1863. 
(2,)  History  of  the  Royal  Society ;  with  Memoirs  of  the  Preaidenti. 
By  Chajiles  EicHAKi)  Weld.  Two  Vols.  London :  Parker.   1848. 

It  is  just  about  two  hundred  years  ago  since  men  of  sciencd 
began  to  assemble  in  this  country  for  the  promotion  of  experi- 
mental philosophy.  The  Royal  Society — our  earliest  corporatism 
of  aava/ria — may  be  said  to  date  from  the  year  1660.  Week  by 
week  a  number  of  learned  individuals  were  accustomed  to  meet 
in  a  roonf  in  Qresbam  College — once  the  mansion  of  the  mec 
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chant-prince  by  whom  the  Royal  Exchange  was  founded — and 
after  listening  to  sundry  piquant  communications,  or  witnessing 
sundry  still  more  piquant  experiments,  these  virtuosi  might  be 
,  seen  strolling  through  their  *  repository  of  rarities,*  or  wandering 
under  the  '  fair  colonnade '  of  the  building,  engaged  in  pleasant 
chat  respecting  the  last  new  phenomenon  they  had  brought  to 
light.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  primitive  with  modem 
research  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  peep  at  the  philosophers 
of  Bishopsgate  Street  under  the  rule  of  the  second  Charles, 
before  we  look  in  upon  their  representatives,  recently  assembled 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  under  the  happier  government  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

Foremost,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  our  attention  is  attracted  to 
the  President,  Sir  Robert  Moray.  This  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able attainments,  universally  beloved,  a  special  favourite  with 
his  sovereign  (for  in  Charles's  season  of  adversity  he  had  once 
contrived  a  plan  for  the  prince's  escape  at  Tynemouth) ;  pious 
withal,  for  he  spent  many  hours  each  day  in  devotion ;  and 
animated  by  such  zeal  for  the  Society  that  he  was  regarded  as 
its  very  '  life  and  soul :'  yet,  with  the  credulity  which  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age,  this  worthy  knight  signalized  his  accession 
to  office  by  handing  in  a  paper  concerning  '  Barnacles,'  in  which 
he  adopted  the  popular  notion  that  geese  might  be  produced 
from  certain  shells  ;  for  had  he  not^  with  his  own  eyes,  seen  a 
number  of  such  shells  attached  to  trees,  and  each  containing  a 
little  bird,  so  perfectly  shaped  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete its  resemblance  to  a  sea-fowl,  except  life  ?  Next  to  Sir 
Kobert,  the  visitor  would  naturally  single  out  the  Honourable 
Robert  Boyle.  Him  the  learned  Boerhaave  described  as  the 
*  heir  to  the  genius  of  the  great  Verulam,'  and  the  revealer  of 
the  *  secrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables,  and  fossils.' 
Like  the  President,  Boyle  was  a  devout  man ;  for  a  thunder- 
storm at  Geneva  had  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and 
given  a  pensive  colouring  to  all  his  pursuits :  nor  was  he  less 
facile  of  belief  than  his  leader  ;  for  he  had  full  faith  in  the  cures 
of  Qreatrix  the  Stroker,  and  interested  himself  in  the  vagaries  of 
an  unclean  spirit  in  France.  To  no  one,  however,  could  science 
look  with  more  confidence ;  for  his  wealth  and  station  gave  him 
the  command  of  vast  resources,  and  his  active  penetrating  intel- 
lect made  him  the  father  of  chemistry,  the  founder  of  pneu- 
matics, and  the  patron  of  experimental  philosophy  at  large. 
There,  too,  a  frequent  visitor,  was  that  most  dashing  of  in- 
quirers, Dr.  Wilkins.  It  was  he  who  startled  his  contemporaries 
by  descriptions  of  submarine  arks,  in  which  men  might  accom- 
plish long  voyages  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  safely  as  if  they 
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were  fishes  ;  of  lamps  which  would  bum  in  their  sepulchres  for 
thousands  of  years  ;  of  boats  fitted  up  with  wheels  and  saik 
which  were  to  be  driven  by  the  wind  on  land  ;  of  machines  by 
which  a  child  might,  theoretically  at  least,  uproot  an  oak  or  work 
a  saw-mill  by  means  of  its  breath  ;  of  a  language  which  was  to 
be  spoken  by  all  mankind,  and  so  counteract  the  confusion  of 
tongues  ;  and  above  all,  of  a  flying  chariot,  by  which  enter- 
prising persons  might  reach  the  moon,  and  hold  converse,  (x 
even  carry  on  commerce,  with  the  *  limary '  inhabitants.  Near 
him,  perhaps,  sits  the  still  more  illustrious  but  far  less  fantastic 
Christopher  Wren.  This,  in  truth,  was  a  marvellous  man.  Whilat 
yet  a  mere  boy  he  surprised  his  friends  by  the  fabrication  of 
various  ingenious  machines  ;  at  college  Evelyn  spoke  of  him  as 
a  '  miracle  of  a  youth  ;*  subsequently  he  distinguished  himself  as 
anatomist,  astronomer,  and  architect ;  his  inventions  and  disco- 
veries were  said  in  the  end  to  amount  to  fifty-three ;  his  fame 
ran  the  round  of  Europe  before  most  other  men  have  emerged 
from  the  shell  of  obscurity  in  their  own  country  ;  and  when  he 
died  he  left  behind  him  a  finer  and  more  lasting  *  monument' 
than  has  been  reared  to  any  monarch  that  ever  ruled  in  the 
land.  Not  less  noticeable  in  that  assembly  is  Robert  Hooke, 
a  man  of  such  restless  ingenuity  that  he  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  more  mechanical  contrivances  than  any  previous 
philosopher,  having  whilst  a  jouth  devised  not  less  than  tlnrtj 
different  methods  of  flying  alone  ;  and  yet,  withal,  a  man  of  so 
cynical  a  temperament  that  he  quarrellea  with  most  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  turn,  and  what  was  worse  still,  displayed  so  jealous  a 
disposition  that  it  was  difficult  to  start  a  new  scheme  without 
appearing  to  poach  on  his  preserves;  for  when  Newton,  at  a 
later  period,  produced  his  theory  of  gravitation,  Hook,  like  an 
angry  lord  of  the  manor,  flew  out  to  warn  the  illustrious  astro- 
nomer that  he  was  a  trespasser,  and  that  the  identical  principle 
had  already  been  a|)])ropriated  by  himself.  To  such  an  extent^ 
indeed,  did  he  carry  this  spirit  of  selfishness,  that  he  locked  up 
many  of  his  projects  in  his  own  brain ;  for  he  told  Wallis  that, 
amongst  other  things,  he  had  discovered  a  particular  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  doubtless  bore  to  his 
gi*ave  many  a  valuable  secret,  as  he  would  have  borne  the  iron 
chest,  full  of  gold,  found  in  his  house  after  his  death,  had  it  been 
portable  in  another  world.  And  there,  too,  we  might  have 
observed  Sir  Kenolme  Digby,  a  man  of  many  adventures^  for  be 
had  seen  service  against  the  Algerines,  and  been  engaged  in 
various  other  naval  enterprises ;  but  who  afterwards  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  fantastic  speculations  on  soul  and  body,  and 
made  himself  remarkable  by  his  experiments  upon  bis  wife,  tba 
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lovely  Venetia  Stanley,  whose  beauty  he  sought  to  preserve  by 
feeding  her  on  capons  fattened  by  the  flesh  of  vipers.  Doctor, 
afterwards  Sir  William  Petty,  was  there,  and  with  good  right, 
for  as  early  as  1648  he  had  proposed  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  whose  members  should  make  it  their  business  to  pro- 
mote science  as  earnestly  as  the  Jesuits  seek  'to  propagate  their 

*  religion  ;'  and  in  furtherance  of  this  scheme  he  had  suggested 
that  a  work  should  be  written  to  show  by  what  means  men 
might  raise  their  fortunes ;  besides  which,  he  had  invented  an 
instrument  for  multiplying  writing,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  manifold  letter-writers  of  later  times.  Then,  again,  the 
visitor  might  see  Dr.  John  Wallis,  who  was  eminent  as  a  mathe- 
matician, scholar,  and  theologian.  He  was  said  to  have  learnt 
his  arithmetic,  when  a  boy,  in  a  single  fortnight ;  he  could  wring 
the  meaning  out  of  the  most  secret  writings,  and  had  been 
employed  as  an  official  decipherer  of  cryptographs  during  the 
civil  wars  ;  and  it  was  he  who  (second,  if  not  first  in  the  art)  had 
taught  deaf  and  dumb  persons  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  under- 
stand words  which  were  uttered  as  well  as  written.  And 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  company  we  may  briefly  note  Dr.  Ward, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  destined  to  live  on  in 
body  long  after  his  intellect  had  departed  ;  Dr.  Willis,  a  physi- 
cian of  vast  practice,  who  refused  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
who  discovered  a  medicinal  spring  near  Brackley,  which  became 
famous  at  first,  but  was  afterwards  cried  down  by  Dr.  Eadcliffe, 
who  told  the  villagers,  in  revenge  for  some  scandalous  report, 
that  '  he  would  put  a  toad  into  their  well  ;*  John  Evelyn,  the 
author  of '  Sylva,'  a  book  which  gave  such  a  stimulus  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  timber  that  in  five  years  two  millions  of  trees  were 
planted  at  its  suggestion  ;  and  by  this  step  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  naval  supremacy  of  England  was  chiefly  secured  ;  *  for 

*  if,'  said  the  elder  D'Israeli,  '  you  inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how 
'  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have  been  constructed,  they  can  tell  you 
'  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the  genius  of  Evelyn  pro- 
'  duced )  and  lastly,  the  zealous,  indefatigable  Oldenbui^, 
who  served  the  Society  as  Secretary  until  his  death,  upon  very 
scanty  pay ;  and  my  Lord  Brouncker,  who  brought  both  rank 
and  talent  to  the  office  of  President,  which  he  held  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.  These  were  some  of  the  philosophers  who,  as 
Dr.  W  he  well  elegantly  remarks,  'began  to  knock  at  the  door 
'  where  Truth  was  to  be  found,  though  it  was  left  for  Newton  to- 

*  force  it  open.' 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  knocked  somewhat 
boisterously  ;  say,  rather,  that  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
admission  they  kicked  at  the  gates  like  a  troop  of  wild  school- 
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boys  with  all  the  passion  of  a  new  pursuit  upon  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  of  their  doings  without  indulging  in  many  a 
smile,  and  sometimes  breaking  into  a  loud  laugh.  Their  business, 
as  Dr.  Wallis  said,  was  to  prosecute  philosophical  inquiries,  *  such 
'  as  physick,  anatomy,  geometry,  astronomy,  navigation,  staticks, 

*  magneticks,  chymicks,  mechanicks,  and  natural  experiments ;' 
but  then  they  seemed  to  look  with  an  equal  eye  upon  a  comet 
and  a  misshapen  calf;  they  treated  a  hazel  rod,  used  for  dis- 
covering minerals,  with  as  much  respect  as  a  genuine  magnet  or 
an  honest  barometer ;  and  they  listened  with  as  much  g^vity  to 
a  paper  showing  how  the  comb  of  a  cock  might  be  removed,  and 
the  spurs  of  the  bird  made  to  grow  in  its  place,  as  they  did  to  an 
account  of  some  *  new  stars,'  or  to  a  novel  theory  of  the  universe. 
If  the  Royal  Society  of  the  present  day  were  to  take  to  table- 
turning,  or  to  receive  reports  respecting  individuals  whose  lost 
legs  had  been  restored  by  the  application  of  HoUoway's  Ointment, 
or  to  appoint  a  committee  of  physicians  to  test  the  virtues  of 
Parr's  Life  Pills,  those  exalted  enterprises  would  afford  a  tolerable 
parallel  to  some  of  the  researches  in  which  the  early  sa/vana 
delighted. 

Imagine,  for  example,  a  formal  entry  in  the  minute-book  of 
the  brotherhood  (June  5,  1661),  that  those  who  had  bxxj  powder 
of  sympathy  were  requested  to  bring  some  of  it,  Sir  Oilbert 
Talbot  having  promised  to  detail  certain  cures  which  had  been 
effected  by  its  means.  And  wonderful  cures  they  must  have 
been,  if  the  stories  narrated  were  correct ;  for  it  appears  that  an 
English  mariner  at  Venice,  who  was  wounded  in  four  several 
plax^and  who  bled  for  three  days  without  mtermission,  80 
much  so  that  the  chirurgeons  despaired  of  his  recovery,  was 
healed  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  all  his  gashes  closed  before 
the  messenger  could  return  to  the  spot,  though  it  seems  there 
was  little  or  *  noe  bloud  left  in  his  body.'  Charmed  with  this 
account,  the  Council  appointed  a  small  committee  to  'torment  a 

*  man  '  with  the  magical  powder  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
Dr.  Wren  related  how  he  had  cured  the  finger  of  a  maid-servant, 
which  had  been  grievously  cut,  by  applying  a  rag  and  some 
calcined  vitriol ;  and  then,  being  wishful  to  ascertain  the  force 
of  sympathy,  he  obtained  possession  of  this  bandage,  which  he 
threw  into  the  fire  in  one  room  whilst  the  girl  was  sweeping  the 
floor  in  another.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  the  patient 
flung  down  her  broom,  cried  out  in  agony,  and,  on  examining 
her  tinger,  it  was  found  to  be  very  fiery,  though  it  returned  to 
its  former  condition  when  the  rag  was  cooled  and  dressed 
again. 

The  transfusion  of  blood  from  animals  to  man,  and  ttom 
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healthy  persons  to  invalids,  also  attracted  much  attention.  It 
appears  that  one  Arthur  Coga,  a  poor  minister  of  somewhat 
loose,  and  perhaps  lunatic  ways,  oflfered  himself  to  the  Society  : 
he  was  quite  willing  to  be  tapped  for  the  good  of  science  and  in 
consideration  of  one-and-twenty  shillings.  The  Council  joyfully 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  experiment  was  made  in  his 
corpus  vUe  at  Arundel  House,  the  ceremony  being  largely  and 
fashionably  attended.  Dr.  King  performed  the  operation  with 
such  ease  to  the  patient  that  he  neither  uttered  a  complaint  nor 
relieved  himself  by  a  single  grimace.  So  far  from  displaying  any 
languor,  he  appeared  to  be  quite  merry,  and  afterwards  took  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  canary.    '  I  was  well 

*  pleased,'  said  the  garrulous  Mr.  Pepys,  to  whom  the  case  was 
a  rich  morsel  of  gossip,  *  to  see  the  person  who  had  his  blood 

*  taken  out.  He  speaks  well,  and  did  this  day  give  the  Society 
'  a  relation  thereof  in  Latin,  saying  that  he  finds  himself  much 

*  better  sioce,  and  a  new  man.'  Coga  was  quite  content  to  have 
the  experiment  repeated  (another  guinea,  we  suppose) ;  and 
accordingly,  in  a  few  days  more,  eight  ounces  of  his  gore  were 
abstracted,  and  about  fourteen  ounces  of  sheep's  blood  injected  ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  results  of  this  operation  were  never  fairly 
ascertained,  for  the  enemies  of  the  Society  contrived  to  corrupt 
the  man  (another  guinea  would  probably  suffice)  in  order  to 
throw  discredit  upon  its  proceedings. 

Again,  on  the  25th  May,  1664!,  Dr.  Croune  proposed  to  exhibit 
an  experiment  upon  a  chicken.  He  would  choke  the  bird,  and 
then  revive  it  by  blowing  into  its  lungs  through  a  quill.  Let  the 
chicken  be  provided,  said  the  Council  to  its  officer,  and  an  order 
to  that  effect  was  entered  upon  the  books.  At  the  next  meeting 
the  Doctor  operated  with  *  good  success  ;'  for,  having  suffocated 
the  pullet  with  his  finger,  so  that  no  more  life  appeared  to  be  in 
it,  he  put  a  slender  tube  into  its  throat,  blew  into  its  windpipe, 
and  in  a  short  time,  *  it  came  to  itself,  and  lived  again.'  The 
Societv,  however,  being  bent  upon  scrutinizing  the  phenomenon 
•everely,  directed  that  two  chickens  should  be  provided  for 
another  occasion,  and  that  both  of  them  should  be  choked,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  one  which  was  not  pneumatically 
treated  would  not  recover  as  soon  and  as  surely  as  the  other 
which  received  the  benefit  of  the  Doctor's  breath.  The  issue  was 
unfortunate  both  as  regards  the  performer  and  the  patients :  he 
failed,  they  died. 

The  virtuosi  were  equally  callous  in  their  dealings  with  dogs. 
They  thought  nothing  of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  skin  from  one  of 
these  animals,  and  then  stitching  it  on  to  see  if  it  would  grow 
again ;  and  when  it  was  re{)orted  that  the  patch  had  been  dia- 
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lodged,  Dr.  Charleton,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  operation,  was 
enjoined  to  devise  some  method  of  securing  it  eflfectually.  Later 
on,  when  inquiry  was  made  respecting  the  quadruped  which  was 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  science,  we  learn  (not  without  a  touch 
of  satisfaction)  that  it  had  managed  to  run  away ;  but  as  the 
society  was  resolved  to  test  the  question  thoroughly,  Dr.  Wilkins 
and  Dr.  Charleton  were  desired  to  repeat  the  process  in  private 
in  order  that  they  might  have  full  control  over  the  victim. 

Upon  another  occasion  Dr.  Clarke  enchanted  the  brotherhood 
by  an  account  of  a  hound  whose  spleen  had  been  abstracted,  the 
brute  having  undergone  the  operation  with  surprising  fortitude ; 
and  though  it  appeared  that  another  animal  had  expired  under 
the  knife,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  similar  experiment 
should  be  performed  for  the  instmction — we  will  not  say  enter- 
tainment— of  the  fellows.  Dr.  Charleton  kindly  imdertook  to 
send  for  a  dog  out  of  the  country,  which  had  been  thus  mangled 
about  four  or  five  years  before,  in  order  '  to  cut  him  open  again, 
'  and  to  observe  the  present  constitution  of  the  parts.'  Accord- 
ingly we  read  of  poor  quadrupeds  whose  spleen  was  whipped  out 
of  them  without  the  slightest  compunction,  or  whose  lungs  were 
kept  in  play  for  a  full  hour,  after  suffering  a  sort  of  '  happy 

*  dispatch,'  by  blowing  into  the  chest  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 

In  truth,  nothing  seemed  to  come  amiss  to  these  pioneer 
philosophers.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  a  marvel  or  a  monstrosity 
was  grist  for  their  mill.  They  received  with  pleasure  accounts  of 
gigantic  herrings  ;  double-headed  children ;  kittens  with  six  feet, 
two  tails,  and  two  pairs  of  ears,  and  lambs  with  a  couple  of 
bodies,  three  eyes,  and  eight  legs.  They  listened  rejoicingly  to 
communications  respecting  a  man  at  Bristol,  who  ruminated  his 
food  like  a  cow ;  a  corpulent  grocer  in  Essex,  who  weighed  forty- 
one  stone,  and  used  to  drink  a  gallon  of  ale  in  a  day ;  and  a 
voracious  boy  at  Barnsley,  who  devoured  nearly  four  hundred- 
weight of  victuals  in  six  days,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  gnaw 
the  very  flesh  from  his  arms  if  the  wants  of  the  young  ogre 
were  not  promptly  met.  To  tell  them  that  here  a  salt  rain  had 
fallen,  that  there  a  buttery  dew  had  descended  and  covered  the 
ground  for  a  considerable  space,  or  that  yonder,  in  Warwickshire, 
a  shower  of  wheat  had  actually  come  down  from  heaven,  was  at 
once  to  tickle  their  credulity  and  to  stimulate  their  scientific 
zeal.    Nor  did  they  disdain  to  inquire  whether  a  hen  would  taste 

*  musty  if  she  eat  musty  com ; '  whether  flesh  boiled  in  snow- 
water would  not  be  whiter  and  more  tender  than  if  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  way  ;  whether  young  vipers  could  not  be  generated 
from  the  powdered  livers  and  hearts  of  other  vipers ;  whether 
men  suffocated  in  coal-mines  might  not  be  revived  by  puttiBK 


.^ 
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their  heads  in  fresh  earth ;  or  whether  a  new-bom  infant  could 
not  be  kept  alive  for  some  time  without  respiration,  as  it  was 
suggested  that  a  new-bom  puppy  might  be,  if  thrown  into  waraa 
milk. 

Need  we  wonder  if  researches  like  these  afforded  some  fuel 
for  the  ridicule  with  which  the  philosophers  were  assailed  ?  It 
will  scarcely  surprise  any  one  to  learn  that  Butler  jeered  them  in 
his  delicious  doggerel ;  that  Dr.  South  spoke  of  them  as  people 
who  were  engaged  in  contemplating  nothing  but  vermin  and 
themselves — nihil  nisi  pulices,  pediculoa  et  seipsoa ;  that  Dr. 
Stubbe  taunted  them  with  expending  their  ingenuity  in  the 
invention  of  apple-roastei-s  and  still  less  dignified  machines  ;  or 
that  Dr.  King  satirized  them  by  publishing  a  burlesque  volume 
of  '  Transactions,'  in  which  they  are  represented  as  discussing 
such  questions  as,  '  What  is  hanging  V  or,  '  Why  cannot  a  man 
'swallow  when  he  is  dead ? '  It  would  be  unfair  to  overlook  the 
immense  services  which  they  rendered  to  natural  philosophy ; 
and  equally  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  have  been 
able  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  between  science  and  superstition ; 
a  happy  gift  which  the  world  has  not  yet  acquired.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  early  inquirers — the  'spialls  or 
*  intelligencers  of  nature,'  as  Bacon,  in  his  pregnant  phraseology, 
styled  their  imaginary  prototypes  in  his  *  Solomon's  House ' — 
ran  riot  in  the  great  field  of  creation,  picking  up  information 
from  all  quarters  alike,  and  prying  into  every  hole  and  comer, 
whether  it  led  them  to  a  mere  mare's  nest  or  to  a  golden  hoard 
of  untouched  and  inexhaustible  truth.  Instead  of  acting  like 
staid  reporters  of  phenomena,  they  sometimes  comported  them- 
selves like  penny-a-liners,  who  expand  a  small  fire  into  a  tremen- 
dous conflagration,  or  when  a  tradesman  leaves  his  home  on  the 
sly,  alarm  the  public  by  accounts  of  his  mysterious  disappearance 
and  probable  murder.  Laugh  at  their  speculations  we  must ;  but 
remembering  how  much  solid  research  was  mingled  with  their 
more  frivolous  pursuits,  let  us  thankfully  acknowledge  that  they 
cleared  the  path  of  progress  of  many  of  the  errors  and  super- 
stitions by  which  it  was  encumbered,  and,  though  groping  in  the 
dark  themselves,  let  in  floods  of  light  by  stumbling  against  doors 
which  till  then  had  been  hid  from  the  knowledge  and  sealed 
against  the  curiosity  of  mankind. 

From  Gresham  College  in  the  days  of  the  merry  monarch 
let  us  now  turn  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863.  Thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  some  300 
individuals  met  in  the  quaint  old  city  of  York  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  The 
Bqyal  Society,  it  was  admitted,  had  done  much  service ;   but 
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then  it  was  a  close  corporation ;  the  coveted  capitak  F.RS.  were 
not  to  be  procured  by  payment  of  an  annual  subscription,  or  by  a 
donation  of  ten  pounds ;  for  the  candidate  must  not  only  pro- 
duce a  certificate  signed  by  six  Fellows,  but  he  must  have  in- 
vented a  machine,  discovered  a  truth,  written  a  book  or  a  memoir 
of  merit,  distinguished  himself  in  some  art  or  profession,  or  shown 
that  he  was  eminent  in  some  particular  department  of  research. 
Demanding  such  qualifications,  it  was  no  wonder  that  such  an 
institution  should  be  more  select  than  popular.  It  might  cherish 
science  within  its  own  limited  sphere,  but  could  not  do  much  to 
diflfuse  it  amongst  the  public  without  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  within  less  than  thirty  years  after  its  establishment 
Leibnitz  complained  to  Dr.  Wallis  that  the  sublimer  studies  were 
not  then  pursued  as  they  were  before,  that  even  nature  had  but 
few  who  cultivated  her  diligently,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
infuse  some  new  ardour  into  the  Royal  Society,  and  quicken  its 
languishing  pulse.  To  this  the  Doctor  replied  that  the  novelty 
of  pursuit  was  now  gone,  that  some  of  the  *  scrutinisers '  were 
greatly  wearied  and  required  repose,  and  that  subjects  were  so 
mr  exhausted  that  a  gleaning  could  only  be  obtain^  where  once 
a  rich  harvest  had  been  reaped ! 

It  was  therefore  a  capital  idea  (in  whose  brain  soever  it  origi- 
nated) to  establish  an  association  upon  a  much  wider  and  more 
popular  basis  ;  to  bring  philosophers  into  personal  communication 
with  each  other  once  a  year,  that  they  might  compare  notes,  re- 
port progress,  and  enjoy  public  banquets ;  and,  above  all,  to 
carry  science  home  to  the  doors  of  the  people,  and  sow  it  broad- 
cast in  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom.     *  Let  Philosophy  at 

*  length  come  forth,'  said  Mr.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  in  the  inau- 
gural address  at  York,  *  and  show  herself  in  public ;  let  her  hold 

*  her  court  in  difierent  parts  of  her  dominions ;  and  you  will  see 
'  her  surrounded  by  loyal  retainers,  who  will  derive  new  light 

*  and  zeal  from  her  presence,  and  contribute  to  extend  her  power 
'  on  every  side.' 

Nor  was  philosophy,  thus  gracefully  invoked,  slow  to  respond 
to  the  call  From  year  to  year  she  made  her  progresses  (less 
stately  but  also  less  ruinous  than  those  of  the  Maiden  Queen), 
until  in  1838  she  appeared  in  the  coaly  metropolis  of  the  north, 
where  she  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  restrict  the  number  of  courtiers  who  flocked  to  her 
presence.  To  speak  more  prosaically,  upwards  of  3,500  persons 
— double  the  number  collected  on  any  previous  occasion— ob- 
tained tickets  of  admission.  The  meeting  was  successful  beyond 
all  precedent.  Assembled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  members  listened  to  papers  of  the  most 
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varied  interest,  from  Professor  Wheatstone's  account  of  the  in- 
strument which  has  since  become  so  famous  under  the  title  of 
the  stereoscope,  or  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson's  description  of  his  clever 

Jrocess  for  separating  silver  from  lead,  down  to  Messrs.  Clark  and 
[ortimer's  report  respecting  a  *  fish  with  four  eyes.'  They  gazed 
with  pleasing  horror  upon  the  skull  exhibited  by  Dr.  Inglis, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  that  learned  assassin 
Eugene  Aram ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  curiosity  of  the 
Association  was  delightiiilly  exercised  when  Captain  Back,  the 
Arctic  navigator,  introduced  a  real  hve  Mandingo,  who  had  ac- 
tually carried  the  baggage  of  Mungo  Park.  They  had  an  oppor- 
tunity also  of  witnessing  some  extraordinary  feats  of  memory 
which  were  performed  by  two  youths  from  the  Continent.  Many 
a  happy  moment,  too,  was  spent  in  watching  the  geological  tour- 
neys which  took  place  between  Dr.  Buckland  and  Professor 
Sedgwick,  and  their  respective  adherents.  Then  there  were  gay 
balls  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  where  Science  danced  as  merrily 
as  FrivoUty  generally  does ;  and  soirees  in  the  Green  Market, 
where  the  pillars  were  festooned  with  flowers,  the  fountains  were 
lit  with  jets  of  gas,  and  the  drops  fell  in  rainbow  spray ;  where 
the  shops  were  turned  into  bowers  or  stocked  with  dainties ; 
where  the  ears  of  the  company  were  regaled  with  sweet  sounds 
from  an  orchestra,  and  the  eye  wandered  wonderingly  over  a 
fairy  scene  which  had  sprung  up  as  if  by  enchantment  in  a  place 
where  cabbages  are  sold  and  butchers'  meat  is  hung. 

Nor  was  Newcastle  less  lavish  of  her  civilities  in  1863  than  in 
1838.     The  severities  of  science  were  so  agreeably  diversified  by 
lighter  enjoyments,  that  a  man  might  almost  afford  to  toil  like 
a  slave  for  the  rest  of  the  year  if  assured  that  he  should  par- 
ticipate to  the  full  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  Association  week. 
At  one  time  sharing  in  the  princely  hospitalities  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong  at  Jesmond,  at  another  sitting  down  to  a  magnifi- 
cent luncheon    amongst  the  lead-mines  at    Allenheads ;    this 
evening  attending  a  soir^  in  the  Central  Exchange,  where  pic- 
tures, curiosities,  works  of  art,  and  gay  dresses,  combined  their 
charms  to  please  a  brilliant  mob,  the  next  admitted  to  a  splendid 
concert  in  the  new  Town  Hall,  given  by  the  munificent  Mayor, 
reckless  of  all  cost,  and  crowded  by  noble  and  distinguished 
guests — ^what  more  could  a  savant,  weaiy  of  watching  the  stars, 
or  of  perspiring  amongst  the  fumes  of  his  laboratory,  reasonably 
desire  ?     Surely  no  better  plan  for  arresting  the  *  decline  of 
*  Science,'  which  Davy  and  Babbage  deplored,  and  for  making  the 
name  of  Philosophy  sound  sweet  as  the  song  of  syiens  in  the  ears 
of  the  British  public,  could  have  been  adopted.     Modem  pundits 
are  wiser  than  their  predecessors  were  in  Qresham  College.    The 
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way  we  have  of  supporting  any  system  or  institution  in  Eng- 
land may  not  be  very  dignified,  but  it  is  certainly  very  judicious. 
We  dine  in  its  honour.  If  we  can  hold  a  series  of  grand  banquets 
upon  it  it  is  perfectly  safe.  No  project  need  languish  in  case 
it  can  only  procure  funds  to  pay  for  a  little  periodical  feasting. 
There  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  truth  as  jest  in  the  remark 
made  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  on  one  of  these  convivial  occasions, 
that  the  health  of  the  Association  would  have  '  utterly  broken 
'  down,  and  it  would  probably  by  this  time  have  been  dead  and 
*  buried,  had  it  fed  upon  nothing  but  dry  science.'  In  fact,  the 
secret  of  success  in  any  enterprise  which  depends  upon  voluntaiy 
co-operation,  is  to  conciliate  the  stomach,  and  to  dine  or  drink 
wine  over  every  difficulty  which  occurs. 

First  let  us  enter  the  new  Town  Hall.  This  is  a  large,  but 
somewhat  unfortunate  building,  which  has  evidently  been 
shaped  to  suit  the  site.  All  considerations  of  utility  have  there- 
fore been  sacrified  to  accommodate  the  structure  to  the  position. 
In  one  of  his  novels  Mr.  D'Israeli  suggests  that  an  architect 
should  be  hanged  occasionally  by  way  of  warning  to  his  brethren. 
Without  advocating  such  sharp  remedies,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  some  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  men 
who  mould  edifices  to  please  their  fancies,  and  never  inquire 
whether  they  are  fit  for  the  object  for  which  they  are  demanded. 
The  first  quality  of  a  public  hall,  convenience  of  hearing,  is  the 
last  idea  which  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  heads  of  those 
who  planned  this  structure  ;  for  not  only  is  the  interior  most 
unhappily  contrived  for  this  purpose,  but  as  the  building  stands 
like  a  kind  of  island  in  the  town,  the  noise  of  passing  vehicles 
and  the  uproar  of  the  streets  sweep  through  the  edifice, 
riddling  it  right  and  left  we  may  say,  so  that  a  speaker's  voice  is 
sometimes  sorely  tried,  and  not  unfrequently  completely  over- 
powered. Within,  however,  it  has  a  gay  and  lightsome  look, 
having  been  specially  decorated  for  the  reception  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  when  filled,  as  it  was  on  the  evening  of  26th  August, 
by  a  company  which  included  many  of  the  living  lights  of 
the  age,  the  scene  was  scarcely  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
it  was  suggestive  to  the  mind. 

When  the  national  anthem,  which  fittingly  heralded  the 
business  of  the  evening,  had  been  performed  on  one  of  the 
sprucest  of  organs,  and  the  many  tongues  which  had  been 
actively  employed  in  asking  *  Whos  who?'  for  the  last  hour,  had 
settled  into  silence,  a  tall,  thin,  gentlemanly  personage, 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  very  marked  intelligent 
countenance,  rose  from  beneath  a  red  canopy,  where  the  Pre- 
sident's chair  was  placed,  to  address  the  expectant  assembly 
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Few  were  the  words  he  spoke,  for  all  he  had  to  do  by  way 
of  introdiiction  was  to  divest  himself  of  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
association,   and   resign    its    honours    to    bis    elect    successor. 
Professor  Willis  (for  it  was  he)  is  a  man  of  versatile  intellect 
and  varied  pursuits.     He  can  preach  sermons,  for  the  ministry 
is  his  calling ;  he  can  give  lucid  and  graceful  lectures,  for  he- 
has  long  been  Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental* 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  and  every  year  delivers  a  number 
of  discourses  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn* 
Street ;    he    is    a  scientific    engineer,   and   as   such   has   been.' 
employed  on  Government  commissions   and  railway   inquiries, 
as  well  as   chosen    an   Honorary  Fellow    of   the    Institute  of* 
Civil  Engineers;   he  is  also  enthusiastically  attached  to  archi- 
tecture, and  has  written  works  and  read  papers  on  a  number- 
of   subjects,   from    the   'Architectural   History  of  Canterbury 
'  Cathedral,'   down   to   a   dissertation    on    the  '  Vaults    of  the 
*  Middle  Ages.'      His  favourite  science  however   is  mechanics, 
to   which   he    has    contributed    largely    by   his    mathematical 
teachings  as  well  as  by  his  practical    inventions.      His    name 
stands  associated  with   many  an   ingenious  apparatus,  like  the- 
odontograph,  for  forming  the  teeth  of   wheels,  and  the  cyma- 
graph,  for  taking  the  profiles  /of  mouldings.      He  is  also  pro- 
minently known   as    an    acoustician,   for    he    has  made   some 
valuable  researches  on  sound,  and    pleased  the    learned   world 
by  his  apparatus  for  the  production  of  vowels  in  imitation  of 
Kempelen's  talking  machine,  though  to  be  sure   we  are  told 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  that  the  latter  could  not  only  utter  such 
words  as  'papa,'  or  'mamma,'  but  even  articulate  whole  sen- 
tences if  dexterously  managed. 

The  new  President  then  presents  himself  to  the  assembly,  and 
for  some  moments  his  tjrmpanum  must  have  vibrated  gratefully 
in  response  to  the  sweet  thunders  of  popular  applause.  Sir 
WiUiam  Armstrong  is  a  noble  example  of  a  self-made  man. 
From  a  child  his  taste  was  for  science,  and  particularly  for  that 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  mechanics.  If  the  boy  could  imitate 
the  movements  of  pumps  or  of  corn-mills  by  setting  a  spinning- 
wheel  in  action,  he  was  happier  far  than  if  engaged  in  flogging 
tops  or  devouring  gingerbread.  But  his  genius  had  a  narrow 
escape.  When  it  became  necessary  to  select  some  occupation 
for  life,  he  was  unhappily  apprenticed  to  the  Law,  and  his  ener- 
gies might  have  been  tamely  expended  in  drawing  conveyances 
and  executing  recondite  manoeuvres  in  Chancery.  For  some 
twenty  years  he  served  that  austere  mistress  who  requires  her 
followers — as  Lord  Eldon  remarked,  in  reference  to  barristers — 
to  live  like  hermits  and  work  Uke  horses.  He  practised  as  a 
]io.  Lxxni.  H 
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solicitor  in  Newcastle  for  thirteen  years,  and  then  renounced  the 
profession  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  an  engineer.  A 
single  incident — and  the  simplest  touch  given  to  the  fingers  of 
Fate,  as  she  weaves  the  web  of  human  destiny,  sometimes  suflSces 
to  change  a  man's  whole  career — is  said  to  have  turned  his 
talents  into  the  channel  through  which  they  have  since  flowed 
with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  and  (let  us  hope)  so  much  profit 
to  mankind.  Whilst  wandering  in  a  hilly  region  in  Yorkshire, 
he  observed  a  small  stream  in  the  act  of  working  a  mill-wheel ; 
and  though  the  sight  was  as  prosaic  as  sight  could  well  be,  and 
though  neither  poet  nor  painter  could  have  extracted  much 
stimulus  from  the  scene,  yet  to  his  eye  that  lazy,  lumbering 
wheel  served  as  a  sort  of  illuminated  capital  to  a  whole  chapter 
of  scientific  romance.  It  led  him  to  speculate  upon  the  force 
which  was  wasted  by  that  little  brook  in  its  descent  from  its 
source,  and  to  inquire  how  the  energies  of  falling  water  might  be 
economized  or  its  pressure  turned  to  beneficial  account  There 
is  a  law  in  hydrostatics — a  law  of  so  magical  a  character  that  it 
is  known  as  a  paradox — in  virtue  of  which  a  column  of  water, 
weighing,  we  will  say,  a  few  pounds,  may  be  made  to  exert  a  power 
of  many  tons.  With  a  thin  tall  tube  fixed  in  a  hogshead,  ana  filled 
with  liquid,  the  vessel  may  be  burst  as  certainly  as  if  it  were 
charged  with  powder,  and  fired  like  a  bomb-shelL  The  sagacious 
eye  of  the  Newcastle  solicitor  soon  perceived  that  this  principle 
was  susceptible  of  numerous  applications ;  and  after  experimenting 
upon  it  in  various  forms,  out  there  came  that  potent  machine  the 
hydraulic  crane.  A  model  of  the  invention  having  been  erected 
on  the  quay,  its  fame  travelled  across  the  country,  and  Cubitt, 
the  builder,  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  new  agent  at  the 
Liverpool  Docks.  Hartley,  the  engineer  there,  treated  the  idea 
with  the  disdain  which  minds  of  humble  calibre  seem  invariably 
to  manifest  when  any  genius  is  kind  enough  to  make  a  valuable 
present  to  the  human  race,  but  was  persuaded  to  visit  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne,  and  to  judge  for  himself  When  he  arrived  at  the 
spot  he  found  the  instrument  in  full  activity,  doing  its  work  with 
the  muscle  of  a  giant  and  yet  with  the  delicacy  of  a  lady's  lightest 
touch.  Up  swung  the  casks,  as  they  emerged  from  the  ship's 
hold,  and,  after  dangling  in  the  air  for  a  few  moments,  down 
they  sunk  on  the  ground  as  softly  as  if  a  mother  were  placing 
her  slumbering  infant  in  its  cradle.  Power  and  gentleness  con- 
stitute the  most  fascinating  combination  in  a  machine  as  they  do 
in  a  man,  and  there  they  were  in  princely  perfection.  *  Do  you 
'  ever  let  a  hogshead  fall  V  inquired  the  engmeer  of  the  manipu- 
lator, who  went  by  the  name  of  *  Hydraulic  Jack.'  *  Yes,'  said 
the  latter, '  but  I  picks  it  up  before  it  reaches  the  ground/  To  make 
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good  this  declaration,  Jack  hoisted  a  barrel  to  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  which  his  apparatus  would  permit,  and  then  allowed  it  to 
run  out  as  if  his  purpose  were  to  shatter  it  on  the  flags ;  but  a 
touch  at  the  right  moment  checked  it  in  its  descent,  and  the  cask 
hung  in  safety  with  its  staves  almost  brushing  the  ground.  This 
little  feat  convinced  the  visitor  that  the  reputation  of  the  engine 
had  not  been  overrated,  and  before  long  the  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool saw  men  at  their  own  docks  raising  immense  masses  of 
merchandize  by  the  mere  pressure  of  a  soft  fluid,  and  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  child  can  turn  an  ordinary  tap. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  depend  upon  a  natural  fall  of  water  for 
hydraulic  power :  the  requisite  pressure  may  be  obtained  by 
pumping  up  the  liquid  into  a  tank  or  reservoir  placed  at  a  suffi- 
cient elevation.  To  such  a  number  of  purposes,  indeed,  has  the 
principle  been  applied,  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential agents  at  our  command.  It  will  perform  the  simplest 
operation,  such  as  the  raising  or  lowering  the  shutters  of  a  shop, 
by  moving  a  mere  handle  ;  or  it  will  lift  a  whole  building  bodily, 
as,  for  example,  was  done  not  long  ago  at  San  Francisco,  where 
a  heavy  brick  warehouse,  with  three  stories  and  a  basement, 
fifty  feet  in  front  and  seventy  in  depth,  was  elevated  five  feet, 
and  then  underbuilt  with  stone,  the  clerks  meanwhile  sitting 
undisturbed  at  their  desks. 

In  another  department  of  Science  also  William  Armstrong 
had  already  earned  for  himself  a  position  of  some  distinction. 
He  attracted  attention  by  his  experiments  on  the  electricity  of 
Steam,  and  by  his  construction  of  the  hydro-electric  machine 
from  which  he  obtained  sparks  upwards  of  twenty  inches  in 
length,  and  capable  of  igniting  paper  or  wood  shavings  when 
placed  in  their  path.  And  who  does  not  know  that  to  his 
genius  and  perseverance — the  first  of  these  qualities  displayed 
in  the  improvements  he  proposed  in  Ordnance,  the  second  in 
the  tedious  trials  to  which  he  subjected  his  rifled  guns — this 
country  is  indebted  for  the  vast  development  of  its  artillery 
resources  at  a  time  when  Britain  cannot  hope  to  maintain  her 
position  in  the  van  of  civilization  except  by  showing  that  she 
can  keep  pace  with  others  in  the  arts  of  wai*  as  well  as  in  the 
arts  of  peace  ? 

But  what  sort  of  a  physique  does  this  gentleman  possess? 
Involuntarily,  when  we  think  of  him  as  the  representative  of 
Force — water  force,  gunpowder  force,  electrical  force,  mechanical 
force — we  expect  to  see  a  stalwart  man,  sinewy  like  a  Hercules, 
who  might  have  figured  as  a  gladiator  in  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, or  answered  to  Sydney  Smith's  description  of  Daniel 
Webster,  namely,  that  he  was  a   steam-engine   in  coat  and 
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trousers.  Or,  when  we  think  of  those  fearful  implements  of 
destruction  upon  which  Sir  William  Armstrong's  name  is  now 
historically  engraved,  we  might  almost  calculate  upon  seeing 
some  fierce  truculent  personage,  who,  as  Blackmore  said, 
looked — 

*  So  wondrous  grim, 
His  very  shadow  durst  not  follow  him.' 

But  it  is  just  the  reverse.  In  the  tall,  slim  individual,  with 
mild,  pensive,  almost  plaintive  countenance,  with  quiet,  gentle- 
manly, almost  languid  demeanour,  with  that  glorious  absence  of 
all  conceit  or  even  self-consciousness  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
true  genius,  you  behold  a  man  who  has  already  made  his  mark 
upon  the  Age,  and  has  possibly  preserved  his  country  from  many 
a  bloody  conflict  by  the  terrors  of  his  artillery.  He  commences 
his  address  in  a  voice  somewhat  shrill  and  husky,  but  with  an 
utterance  so  deliberate,  and  an  emphasis  so  intelligently  placed, 
that  he  is  perfectly  audible  in  spite  of  the  large  dimensions  and 
the  acoustic  defects  of  the  Hall.  Wisely  eschewing  all  attempts 
at  technicality  of  treatment,  his  great  object  appears  to  be  to 
lay  before  his  hearers  a  thoroughly  lucid  and  comprehensible 
discourse.  For  a  company  of  exclusive  savans,  where  every 
man  was  as  learned  (in  his  own  opinion)  as  a  Humboldt,  and 
every  lady  as  familiar  with  science  as  a  Somerville,  the  key  on 
which  his  address  was  pitched  might  be  deemed  somewhat  too 
humble.  But  Sir  William  had  taken  the  measure  of  the 
occasion,  and,  knowing  the  composite  character  of  the  assembly, 
he  was  resolved  to  eschew  the  honours  of  profundity  if  they 
were  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  perfect  intelligibility. 
Standing  upon  the  rich  coal  field  of  the  North  (classical  ground 
to  the  collier  at  least),  it  was  natural  that  he  should  commence 
by  a  reference  to  the  mineral  upon  which  so  much  of  our  indus- 
trial wealth  depends.  How  long  will  our  subterranean  treasures 
last  ?  This  is  a  momentous  question,  if  we  consider  that  our 
'  black  diamonds '  are  of  more  importance  than  all  the  yellow 
ingots  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

'Assimiing  4,000  feet  as  the  greatest  depth  at  which  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  carry  on  mining  operations,  and  rejecting  all 
seams  of  less  than  2  feet  in  thickness,  the  entire  quantity  of  avail- 
1  able  coal  existing  in  these  islands  has  been  calculated  to  amoimt  to 

L,  about  80,000  millions  of  tons,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, would  be  exhausted  in  930  years,  but  with  a  continued 
yearly  increase  of  2 J  millions  of  tons,  would  only  last  212  years.' 

To  those  who  do  not  care  how  soon  a  deluge  sets  in  after 
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their  own  little  day  has  ended,  this  calculation  may  not  appear 
particularly  distressing,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when- 
ever we  have  to  work  our  mines  upon  high  pressure  principles, 
and  consequently  other  countries  can  rival  us  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  from  that  period  we  may  be  said  to  date  our 
national  bankruptcy  in  the  matter  of  Coal.  But,  as  the 
President  intimates,  there  is  room  for  retrenchment.  See  how 
much  of  this  valuable  mineral  is  scandalously  wasted  !  Thirty 
times  more  fuel  is  employed  in  working  every  steam-engine  on 
an  average  than  would  be  requisite  in  an  *  absolutely  perfect 
*  heat-engine/  Look  at  smoke — that  is  a  nuisance  ;  but  it  is  a 
nuisance  which  is  wholly  unnecessary  :  for  the  material  thus  lost 
might  be  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  utilized.  In  our  houses,  too, 
what  an  enormous  quantity  of  fuel  is  needlessly  sacrificed,  and 
what  an  amount  of  caloric  is  improvidently  discharged  into  the 
chimney ! 

Briefly  adverting  to  various  plans  for  economizing  heat, 
Sir  William  also  inquires  what  hope  there  may  be  of  procuring 
motive  force  from  other  sources  ?  We  can  obtain  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere  for  combination  with  coal,  but  to  separate  the  x^ 
same  air  from  water  would,  he  thinks,  involve  the  exertion  of 
chemical  or  electrical  energy  at  a  cost  which  would  not  pay. 
Certainly  this  may  be  true  now,  but  will  the  difficulty  be  true 
for  ever  ?  Since  water  contains  not  only  the  fuel  to  be  burnt 
(hydrogen),  but  the  gas  best  qualified  to  support  combustion 
(oxygen),  and  these  in  the  very  proportions  which  afford  the 
fiercest  flame,  may  not  some  method  yet  be  detected  for 
accomplishing  an  easy  and  inexpensive  divorce  of  the  two 
elements ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  principle  in  chemistry  as  that 
of  catalysis,  by  which  certain  substances  may  be  made  to  unite 
in  consequence  of  the  mere  presence  of  a  third  body,  is  it  too 
much  to  suppose  that  a  counter  process  may  some  day  be 
developed  and  readily  applied  ?  But  when  Sir  William  begins 
to  speak  of  the  mechanical  power  of  water— of  Alpine  streams 
which  would  do  the  work  of  thousands  of  horses,  and  of  one 
American  cataract  which,  in  a  single  plunge,  exerts  'suf- 
*ficient  force  to  cany  on  all  the  manufacturing  operations 
'  of  mankind  if  concentrated  in  its  neighbourhood  * — we  are 
reminded  of  the  rambler  who  once  stood  pondering  over  the 
wild  play  of  the  Yorkshire  brook,  and  who  turned  its  teachings 
to  such  good  account  in  the  hydraulic  crane. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  touch  upon  the  Davy  lamp  and  other 
mining  topics — the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  ('probably  the 
'  most  important  discovery  of  the  present  century ')  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  science  of  gunnery — and  the  mysterious  forms      •       / 

^  aiy j^  iL,  A  c  c . V    Wvi^ . .  l^,  _i/    .;:  - » /  -  : 
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observed  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  and  others  on  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
which  some  have  suspected  to  be  organisms,  and  which  cer- 
tain imaginative  penny-a-liners  in  Newcastle  next  day  magnified 
into  living  beings  1,000  miles  in  length  and  100  in  breadth 
The  progress  of  meteorology,  too,  is  concisely  reviewed,  and 
Professor  Tyndall's  researches  on  atmospheric  absorption.  Admiral 
Fitzroy's  weather  warnings,  and  Mr.  Glaisher's  balloon  explora- 
tions receive  honourable  mention  Nor  does  the  new  President 
think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  to  advocate  the 
assimilation  of  weights  and  measures  in  various  countries,  or 
even  the  improvement  of  our  method  of  writing  by  the  adoption 
of  a  few  simple  signs  to  express  the  syllables  which  are  of  most 
frequent  occurrence.  Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  Darwinian 
theory.     This  (says  he), 

'When  fully  enunciated  founds  the  pedigree  of  living  nature 
upon  the  most  elementary  form  of  vitalized  matter.  One  step 
further  would  carry  us  back,  without  greater  violence  to  proba- 
bility, to  inorganic  rudiments,  and  then  we  should  be  called  upon 
to  recognise  in  ourselves  and  in  the  exquisite  elaborations  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  ultimate  results  of  mere 
material  forces  left  free  to  follow  their  own  unguided  tendencies.' 

There  is  nothing  like  a  red^ietio  ad  ahsurdwm  in  most  dis- 
cussions, but  here  Sir  William  followed  up  the  blow  by  an  argu- 
ment which,  of  all  others,  is  most  intolerable  to  those  who  seek 
to  exclude  or  estrange  the  Creator  from  his  works  : — '  Surely  our 

*  minds  would  in  that  ease  be  more  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
'  the  miraculous,  than  they  now  are  in  attributing  the  wondrous 

*  things  around  us  to  the  creative  hand  of  a  great  presiding 

*  intelligence.' 

When,  however,  Sir  William,  in  speaking  of  particles  as  oen^ 
tres  surrounded  by  force,  asks  why  we  should  encumber  our  con- 
ceptions by  imagining  the  existence  of  a  solid  core,  or  indivisible 
molecule — why  not  *  retain  the  force  and  reject  the  molecule' — 
we  confess  that  we  are  unprepared  for  such  a  bit  of  Berkely- 
anism.  For  what  are  the  agents  which  we  call  material,  and 
how  can  they  control  or  be  controlled  by  what  we  term  matter^ 
if  they  have  nothhig  really  material  upon  which  to  work  ?  But 
is  it  so  surprising,  after  all,  that  the  man  of  force  should  seek  to 
resolve  all  substance  itself  into  force  ? 

We  now  turn  to  a  few  of  the  sectidns,  premising  that  this 
year  we  miss  the  presence  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  (such  as  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and 
Dr.  Faraday),  whilst  many  others  of  brilliant  reputation  (such  as 
Professor  Owen,  Professor  Tyndall,  Professor  Huxley)  take  no 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings. 
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Decidedly  the  most  popular  quarter  at  this  Congress  was  the 
one  devoted  to  Geography  and  Ethnology.  Of  all  the  sciences 
these  were  the  most  agreeably  housed.  A  large,  light,  cheerful 
apartment,  sacred  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  dancing  and 
flirtation,  was  now  appropriated  to  debates  on  human  crania, 
negro  affinities  to  the  ape,  and  the  lost  (if  ever  found)  Aryan 
tongue.  And  here  the  ladies  were  in  great  force,  for,  as  a  wag 
remarked,  with  more  point  than  politeness,  they  are  born  anthro- 
pologists, and  fiiUy  coincide  with  Pope's  assertion,  that  the  proper 
study  of  their  portion  of  mankind  is  man.  So  largely  indeed 
did  they  predominate  in  this  region  that  when  the  President, 
with  the  view  of  testing  Mr.  Crawfurd*s  knowledge  of  Gaelic, 
asked  the  latter  a  question  in  that  language,  he  replied  in  the 
same  tongue,  that  *  his  attention  was  perfectly  distracted  by  the 
'number  of  handsome  women  before  him';  a  gallant  answer 
which,  when  interpreted  to  the  company,  doubtless  satisfied  the 
fairer  part  that  he  was  a  complete  master  of  the  dialect  under 
discussion. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  Of  all 
the  ornaments  of  the  Association,  this  veteran  philosopher  was 
perhaps  the  one  who  was  least  likely  to  absent  himself  from  a 
gathering  at  Newcastle  ;  for  had  he  not,  as  a  youth,  danced  in 
that  very  ball-room,  and,  as  a  school-boy,  studying  longs  and 
'shorts  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Durham,  made  his  first  geolo- 
gical excursion  by  crawling  into  a  drain  upon  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Wear  ?  His  pleasant  face  and  expanded  brow,  his 
military  carriage,  and  that  unmistakable  air  which  denotes  the 
genuine  old  English  gentleman,  would  be  sadly  missed  were  the 
expositor  of  the  Silurian  rocks  to  withdraw  from  a  Society  with 
which  he  has  been  so  intimately  connected  from  its  very  birth. 
A  soldier  in  the  first  instance.  Sir  Roderick  unsheathed  his  sword 
in  the  Peninsula.  Though  then  but  a  stripling  of  seventeen,  he 
carried  the  colours  of  his  regiment  at  the  combat  of  Vimiera ; 
he  took  his  part  in  the  fiery  fight  at  Corunna,  when  British 
valour  was  brought  to  bay,  and  the  eagles  of  France  were  driven 
back  by  the  'leopards'  of  England.  Leaving  the  army  in  1815, 
the  young  captain  married  first  a  wife,  and  next  a  science.  This 
act  of  bigamy,  however,  was  not  only  committed  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  lady,  but  she  it  was  who  is  said  to  have  actually 
introduced  her  rival  to  her  lord.  Geology  was  the  pursuit  to 
which,  after  some  coquetting  with  chemistry,  he  dedicated  the 
chief  energies  of  his  life.  His  labours  in  tliis  field,  and  his  selec- 
tion of  the  Silurian  system  for  special  study — ^his  extensive 
travels  for  the  purpose  of  ransacking  his  favourite  strata  where- 
ever  they  appear  in  Europe — and  above  all  his  remarkable  pre- 
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diction  of  the  existence  of  gold  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  a 
conclusion  deduced  from  a  theoretical  comparison  of  the  Austra- 
lian mountains  with  those  of  the  Ural  chain — ^are  points  so 
generally  known  that  to  do  more  than  mention  them  would  be 
needless.  A  man  of  many  honours,  for  he  has  received  his  gold 
medals  and  been  constituted  a  member  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  societies,  he  is  also  the  author  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
memoirs  and  other  scientific  productions.  And  as  he  now  sat  at 
the  head  of  his  section,  listening  with  such  a  courteous  air  of 
curiosity  to  everything  that  transpired — clearly  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place — the  visitor  would  feel  fully  disposed  to  concur 
in  Mr.  Crawfurd's  remark,  that   '  Nature    evidently    intended 

*  him  for  a  President,  for  he  combined  in  the  most  happy  propor- 

*  tions,  firmness  and  amenity,  and  always  made  the  meetings 
'  over  which  he  presided  pleasant  and  profitable.* 

And  who  is  the  gentleman  near  him  with  the  white  head, 
shrewd  but  smiling  face,  simple,  undemonstrative  manners,  and 
plain,  almost  yeomanlike  appearance  ?  That  is  Mr.  Crawfiird 
himself.  Though  an  octogenarian,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  active 
and  vivacious  member  of  the  association.  The  number  of  papers 
he  contributes  to  the  literature  of  his  section,  and  the  life  he 
throws  into  its  discussions,  would  be  surprising  even  in  a  philo- 
sopher of  forty.  To  accomplish  a  single  object,  as  Dr.  Falconer 
observed,  he  had  undertaken  *the  colossal  task  of  searching 
'  through  all  the  dictionaries  in  the  Irish,  Gaelic,  Welsh,  and 
'  Armoric  languages.'  Nor  would  the  visitor  feel  less  interest  in 
Mr.  Crawfurd  because  he  was  the  cause  of  many  a  learned  skir- 
mish, and  the  target  for  many  a  petulant  shaft.  Doubts  are 
thrown  upon  his  knowledge,  and  his  conclusions  impugned  with 
a  freedom  which  sometimes  approximates  to  licence.  But  the 
indomitable  good  temper  of  the  philosopher,  and  his  merry  way 
of  parrying  difficulties,  make  him  a  favourite  with  the  company. 
With  no  weight  of  manner  and  little  warmth  of  utterance,  his 
sly  humour  and  cool,  quiet  pugnacity  render  him  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  audience,  as  they  do  of  apprehension  to  his 
assailants. 

Around  the  table  and  in  its  neighbourhood  there  sit  many 
individuals  whose  names  are  familiar  to  thousands,  who  perhaps 
never  yet  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  persons.  There,  for  example, 
is  Sir  John  Richardson,  the  Arctic  explorer,  now  a  veteran  of 
nearly  eighty  years,  who  accompanied  Franklin  on  two  of  his 
expeditions,  and  who  undertook  the  command  of  a  searching 
party  in  184f8,  when  all  England  was  alarmed  respecting  the  fate 
of  his  missing  friend.  That  important-looking  gentleman  is  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  another  Arctic  adventurer,  who  has  also  seea 
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much  service  in  various  parts  of  the  worid,  for  he  was  present  in 
the  attack  on  Algiers,  was  promoted  for  the  havoc  he  made 
amongst  the  junks  during  the  war  with  China,  and  received  a 
severe  wound  whilst  inflicting  chastisement  on  the  pirates  of 
Borneo ;  besides  which,  he  has  sailed  round  the  globe  on  a  voyage 
of  survey,  and  published  the  results  of  his  observations  in  a 
narrative  of  some  note.  General  Sabine  is  another  northern  ex- 
plorer, who  has  already  passed  the  Psalmist's  limit  of  life,  but  has 
worthily  spent  his  years  in  serving  his  country  in  the  camp  and 
the  field,  amongst  the  ice  and  upon  the  ocean,  in  the  quiet  of  his 
study  and  amidst  the  implements  of  the  observatory.  The  mag- 
netic needle  is  his  pet  instrument,  and  to  its  trembling  move- 
ments he  has  paid  devoted  attention.  Indeed,  it  was  he  who 
may  be  said  to  have  raised  terrestrial  magnetism  to  the  dignity 
of  a  practical  science,  for  it  was  to  him,  in  a  great  measure,  that 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  mag- 
netic registration  in  our  observatories  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
there  too,  a  frequent  visitor  to  this  section,  you  may  notice  a 
little  foreign-looking  gentleman,  whom  you  might  mistake  for  a 
German  metaphysician  or  root-grinder,  but  who  has  achieved  a 
world-wide  reputation  by  his  noble  work  on  the  *  Geography  of 
'the  Sea.'  That  is  Captain  Maury,  of  the  Confederate  States 
navy,  who  has  found  means  to  cross  the  great  water,  and  mingle 
in  the  bloodless  debates  of  science,  though  with  a  face  which 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  saddened  by  his  country's  sorrows. 
But  it  would  consume  too  much  of  our  space  to  speak  of  Galton, 
the  African  traveller ;  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  who  relieved  the 
crew  of  the  Investigator  in  Mercy  Bay  after  an  imprisonment  in 
the  ice  of  three  winters ;  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  known  by  his 
researches  in  Peru  ;  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander,  who  has  fought  in  many 
wars  and  wandered  in  many  lands ;  Mutu  Coomara  Swamy,  the 
Ceylonese  counsellor,  with  his  coppery  countenance  and  pictu- 
resque costume ;  or  of  many  others  whose  names  could  not  have 
been  whispered  in  the  stranger's  ear  without  courting  the  glances 
of  his  eye. 

The  most  animated  discussion,  perhaps,  which  occurred  in  this 
section  arose  out  of  Dr.  James  Hunt's  paper  on  the  '  Physical 
'  and  Mental  Character  of  the  Negro.'  It  was  difficult  to  doubt 
that  this  attack  upon  the  African  was  prompted  by  prejudice 
rather  than  by  philosophy.  There  was  an  animus  about  the 
assault  which  could  not  well  be  mistaken,  for  the  author  advanced 
to  his  task  with  a  defiant  air  which  betrayed  his  consciousness 
that  the  undertaking  was  a  dubious  and  unwelcome  one  at  best. 
To  run  down  the  poor  African  in  an  assembly  of  philanthropic 
Britons  whose  fathers  paid  twenty  millions  for  his  emancipation. 
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or  rather,  to  give  him  a  series  of  kicks  in  the  name  of  science 
whilst  grovelling  on  the  ground,  was  felt  to  be  an  unamiable 
proceeding,  and  the  aggressor  was  therefore  occasionally  saluted 
by  hisses  and  other  palpable  signs  of  dissatisfaction. 

Nor  do  we  wonder.  Skilfully  sheltering  himself  under  a  variety 
of  authorities  whom  he  quoted  as  if  to  justify  his  attack — tripping 
like  a  Red  Indian  from  tree  to  tree  until  he  could  pounce  upon 
his  prey  with  effect — Dr.  Hunt  at  length  deduced  these  three 
conclusions :  first,  that  the  negro  was  as  distinct  a  species  from 
the  European  as  the  ass  is  from  the  zebra ;  secondly,  having 
dealt  poor  Pompey  this  satirical  blow — for  the  selection  of  a 
quadruped  which  is  noted  as  the  emblem  of  stupidity  could 
scarcely  have  been  a  chance  stroke — the  author  asserted  that 
the  black  was  intellectually  inferior  to  the  white ;  and,  thirdly, 
unmasking  his  purpose  more  fully,  and  dealing  out  the  most  cruel 
cut  he  could  inflict,  he  affirmed  that  the  analogies  between  the 
negro  and  the  ape  were  far  more  numerous  than  those  between 
the  European  and  the  simian  tribes ! 

We  believe  there  were  many  in  that  assembly  who  could 
scarcely  credit  their  ears  when  the  President  of  a  London  Anthro- 
pological Society  gravely  propounded  doctrines  which  would  take 
the  black  out  of  the  category  of  a  man,  or  at  least  of  a  brother, 
and  treat  him  as  a  near  relative  of  the  ourang-outang  of  Borneo 
or  the  gorilla  of  the  Gaboon.  In  lands  where  you  refuse  to  ride 
with  a  coloured  man  in  a  car,  or  hang  a  negro  to  a  lamp-post  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  tumult  in  the  street,  such  tenets  might  be 
broached  without  the  slightest  discredit;  but  here  they  were 
quite  out  of  place,  and  Dr.  Hunt  soon  found  that  he  had  mistaken 
his  longitude  by  more  than  seventy  degrees. 

When  this  paper  was  completed,  and  after  a  few  remarks  had 
been  made  by.  Mr.  Galton,  up  there  rose  a  black  man  to  reply 
to  the  assailant  of  his  race.  To  many  it  was  almost  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  Banquo's  ghost.  The  glove  which  the  supercilious 
white  had  just  thrown  down  was  taken  up  by  one  who  was  of 
negro  blood,  who  had  been  born  in  slavery,  and  who  had  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  house  of  bondage.  William  Craft  has 
frequently  told  the  British  public  how  he  and  a  fellow-slave, 
who  subsequently  became  his  wife,  ran  a  thousand  miles  to 
procure  their  freedom.  She  disguised  as  a  Southern  gentleman 
in  search  of  health,  he  accoutred  as  her  attendant,  fled  for  the 
Northern  States  in  1848,  and,  after  incurring  many  perils,  they 
reached  the  land  of  nominal  liberty,  and  settled  in  Boston. 
From  this  city,  upon  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
they  were  chased  by  hunters  whose  quarry  is  man  ;  and  discover- 
.ing  that  in  America  the  rights  of  persons  are  wholly  dependent 
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upon  the  condition  of  their  pigment  cells,  they  proceeded  to 
England,  where  they  found  rest  except  from  the  missiles  of 
anthropologists  like  Dr.  James  Hunt 

But  Dr.  James  Hunt  took  nothing  by  his  motion.  A  more 
signal  discomfiture  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Craft's  simple 
appearance  in  the  assembly  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
assault.  Before  he  had  well  uttered  a  single  sentence  the  doc- 
trine was  in  the  dust  There  was  he,  a  dark-skinned  man,  pre- 
senting himself  before  a  British  audience,  and  taking  his  place 
amongst  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  in  the  land,  not 
to  rattle  his  chains  and  to  appeal  to  them  like  a  half-witted 
suppliant,  but  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  race  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equaUty.  And  that  dark-skinned  man,  with  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  his  origin  upon  his  person,  proceeded  to  display 
a  vigour  of  logic,  an  acuteness  of  thought,  a  mastery  of  material, 
and  a  smartness  of  repartee,  which  woidd  have  excited  admiration 
in  the  most  accomplished  European.  Nay,  more,  the  fact  that 
William  Craft  was  literally  one  of  the  easiest  speakers,  the  ex- 
pertest  debaters  in  the  assembly,  became  so  apparent  that  the 
tables  were  completely  turned  upon  poor  Dr.  Hunt,  and  his 
defeat  assumed  an  air  which  was  positively  ludicrous.  The 
unfortunate  gentleman,  who,  according  to  his  own  theory,  should 
have  caught  a  monkey,  soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  only  in 
the  grasp  of  a  man,  but  of  a  master. 

The  nrst  dart  from  that  dusky  quiver  was  laimched  with 
singular  address,  and  went  straight  to  its  mark.  Dr.  Hunt  had 
reminded  the  speaker  of  the  fable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Man. 
It  was  easy  for  the  white  to  paint  the  black  as  his  inferior  when 
the  former  held  the  brush ;  but  what  would  be  the  case  if  the 
implement  were  transferred  to  the  hand  of  the  latter  ?  *  What 
rignt  had  the  European  to  assert  any  aristocracy  of  race  upon 
the  strength  of  his  complexion  ?  If,  as  the  speaker  believed, 
we  were  all  descended  from  one  common  parent,  then  our  great 
forefather  must  probably  have  been  copper-coloured  (considering 
the  climatic  influences  to  which  he  was  exposed),  and  conse- 
quently that  hue  was  as  ancient  and  respectable  as  any  other. 
At  any  rate  Adam  could  not  be  claimed  a  whit  more  by  the 
white  than  by  the  black.  That,  too,  was  a  sly  stroke,  which  told 
upon  a  Caucasian  company  with  amusing  eflfect !  Was  the 
African  to  be  regarded  as  the  victim  or  the  plaything  of  Climate  ? 
Very  good ;  but  since  the  inhabitants  of  northern  lands  were 
fidr,  whilst  those  of  more  southemly  regions  were  swarthy,  had 
•  it  occurred  to  that  distinguished  assembly  that  Climate  had  a 
t^idency  to  bleach  as  well  as  blacken,  and  that  they  were 
*  We  give  the  biaring  of  the  argomenta,  and  not  the  langoage  employed. 
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therefore  as  much  dependent  upon  their  Geography  as  the 
Ethiopian  upon  his  ?  Another  pleasant '  poke  in  the  ribs '  for 
the  hostile  anthropologists ;  the  audience  expressing  its  relish  of 
the  joke  by  laughter  and  loud  cheers.  Then  another  sharp 
shaft  went  hissing  through  the  air.  Reference  had  been  made 
to  the  thick  skulls  of  the  negro  tribes.  But  so  far  from  being 
an  indication  of  inferiority,  it  was  an  expression  of  peculiar 
providential  care.  The  object  was  doubtless  to  defend  those 
calumniated  brains  from  the  fierce  heats  of  the  tropics  ;  for  had 
not  some  such  provision  been  made,  the  brains  of  the  negro 
would  'probably  have  become  very  much  like  those  of  many 
'of  the  scientific  men  of  the  present  day.'  Still  louder  was  the 
laughter,  and  still  heartier  were  the  cheers,  which  followed  this 
arrow  straight  to  its  address.  Then,  too,  if  Africans  differed 
from  other  varieties  of  man,  so  they  differed  extensively  amongst 
themselves ;  for  at  Sierra  Leone  he  had  seen  natives  with 
features  which  were  almost  equal  to  those  of  God's  own  chosen 
race.  Or  was  it  contended  that  his  sable  brother  was  far  from 
erect  in  his  attitude  ?  Precisely  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  England ;  but  was  that  a  reason 
why  he  should  be  treated  as  a  near  connection  of  the  monkey? 
Then,  looking  at  the  negro's  mind  as  well  as  his  form  and  skin, 
did  not  the  black  know  how  to  make  due  use  of  his  brain 
whenever  he  enjoyed  proper  educational  advantages  ?  The  work 
of  development  might  be  slow,  but  how  many  generations  had 
it  taken  to  make  Englishmen  what  they  were  ?  Did  not  Julius 
Caesar  say,  when  he  came  to  this  country,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  such  stupid  people  that  they  were  not  even  fit  to  make 
slaves  of  at  Rome  ? 

This  last  was  the  keenest  shaft  in  the  dark-skin's  quiver; 
but  he  twanged  his  bow  and  launched  his  missiles  with  such 
an  artless  air,  and  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  deferential,  that 
none  but  the  libellers  of  his  race  could  refuse  him  their  sym- 
pathies and  respect.  It  was  a  spectacle  such  as  John  Bull  loves 
to  behold,  and  an  appeal  such  as  his  great  throbbing  heart  can 
never  resist ;  for  here  was  a  son  of  Ham  who  not  only  stood 
up  like  a  man  to  defend  his  brethren,  but  flung  his  assailants 
from  him  as  a  hunted  lion  scatters  the  dogs  which  venture 
within  reach  of  his  paws. 

There  was  a  still  more  comical  misadventure  in  store  for  the 
authors  of  this  negro  crusade.  The  case  against  the  black  was, 
first  that  in  physical  conformation,  and  second  in  intellectual 
capacity,  he  showed  a  greater  approximation  to  the  monkey 
than  did  the  white.  The  reply  to  this  was,  first,  the  simple 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Craft's  countenance,  which,  though  unmis- 
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takably  African  in  its  origin,  manifested  symptoms  of  more 
than  average  European  inteUigence ;  and  second,  the  delivery 
of  his  address,  which  displayed  more  than  average  European 
ability.  But  scarcely  had  he  finished  than  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Hunt's  rushed  to  the  rescue,  forgetting  that  his  personal  appear- 
ance was  precisely  such  as  would  suggest  to  the  audience  that 
a  black  man  might  far  surpass  a  genuine  Caucasian  in  the 
dignity  of  his  skull  and  the  nobility  of  his  looks.  Reluctantly 
alluding  to  a  point  of  this  character,  we  quote  the  description 
which  a  local  journalist  gives  of  the  individual  in  question  : — 

*  Mr. 's  is  a  very  miserable  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  head. 

Somewhat  narrow,  and  loping  away  down  from  a  high  apex  at 
the  back  part,  it  shows  that  he  has  a  thundering  self-esteem.  He 
is  long-jawed,  has  a  very  conceited  manner,  and  while  speaking 
has  the  knack  of  striking  an  attitude  after  the  manner  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  which  m^es  the  ladies  laugh.' 

To  avoid  some  such  personal  comparison  indeed  was  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible.  Had  Craft  simply  risen,  and  after  placing 
nimself  side  by  side  with  his  present  antagonist,  requested  the 
audience  to  contrast  their  skulls  and  countenances,  we  are 
inclined  to  beUeve  that  a  big  cheer  would  have  burst  from  the 
company,  and  that  his  triumph  would  have  been  complete  with- 
out the  utterance  of  another  word.  Considering  the  stress 
which  had  been  laid  upon  anatomical  characteristics,  the  mere 
presentation  of  that  unfortunate  cranium  was  perhaps  the  rash- 
est  act  of  the  controversy.  It  was  like  a  witness  coming  out  of 
the  very  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  bearing  testimony  against  its 
owner,  whose  place  in  creation  it  reduced  below  that  of  the  de- 
spised African.  Insulted  Humanity  had  her  revenge  on  the  spot ; 
for  surely  if  such  a  question  could  be  raised  in  such  an  assembly, 
if  it  could  be  maintained  that  the  negro  was  more  allied  to  the 
monkey  than  to  the  man,  and  if  this  point  could  be  debated  upon 
physical  grounds,  it  must  have  been  a  mocking  Nemesis  which 
lea  Dr.  Hunt's  supporter  to  challenge  a  comparison  with  Craft, 
in  which  the  palm  of  affinity  to  the  anthropoid  tribes  would 
unhesitatingly  have  been  awarded  to  himself.  Worse  still,  as  if 
the  very  genius  of  perversity  had  inspired  this  individual,  he 
concluded  by  a  taunt  which  virtually  placed  the  whole  subject 
upon  an  anatomical  footing ;  for,  said  he,  '  till  Mr.  Craft  could 
'rail  away   the   seal   which   nature   had   impressed   upon   the 

*  physical  character  of  the  negro,  his  breath  was  all  spent  in  vain 

•  when  he  contended  for  the  equality  of  the  African  and  European 
'  racea'  But  perhaps  worst  of  all  was  the  attempt  made  to  creep 
out  of  the  scrape  by  denying  that  Craft  was  of  pure  African 
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breed.  An  ill-tempered  letter  to  this  eflTect,  containing  a  sneer 
at  the  Association  for  receiviDg  him  on  terms  of  equality,  was 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  section.  On  the  first  opportunity 
the  champion  of  the  blacks  explained  that  his  grandparents 
were  both  genuine  negroes,  who  had  been  kidnapped  from  their 
native  country,  but  that  he  himself  had  had  the  '  misfortune '  to 
be  bom  in  the  United  States.  The  case  of  the  assailants,  there- 
fore, so  far  from  being  amended  by  this  miserable  subterfuge, 
was  damaged  beyond  redemption ;  for  if,  in  the  course  of  two  gene- 
rations at  most,  the  monkey's  relative  could  be  reared  to  the  level 
of  the  most  conceited  Caucasians,  where  lay  the  radical  difference 
between  the  two  races,  and  what  was  the  value  of  a  distinction 
which  could  be  so  easily  and  so  rapidly  obliterated  ?  Blinded  by 
their  eagerness  to  lessen  the  immeasurable  distance  between  the 
negro  and  the  ape,  the  assailants  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that 
they  were  now  reducing  the  distance  between  the  negro  and  the 
European  to  a  couple  of  strides  at  the  utmost. 

Besides  the  sparring,  however,  which  occurred  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  frequenters  of  Section  E  had  'several  geographical 
treats.  Mr.  Craft's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Eang  of  Dahomey, 
that  sanguinary  despot  who  was  said  by  M.  Jules  06rard  to 
dance  in  pools  of  human  blood,  and  of  whose  Amazonian  guards 
and  hecatombs  of  men  we  have  heard  so  much  in  this  country — 
though  it  appears  he  is  not  quite  so  black  as  he  has  been 
painted — was  an  interesting  story,  enhanced  in  its  attractiveness 
by  the  peril  which  was  supposed  to  attach  to  such  a  mission. 
But  never  was  the  Assembly  Room  more  crowded  than  on  the 
day  when  Captain  Grant,  with  the  modest  bearing  which 
belongs  to  true  genius  and  unquestionable  valour,  detailed  his 
journey  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  in  search  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  The  place  was  literally  crowded  to  the  very  window-sills, 
where  several  listeners  found  a  giddy  footing,  but  were  well 
repaid  by  the  narrative  which  the  traveller  gave  of  his  adven* 
tures  amongst  the  little  Equatorial  Kings ;  fellows  who  had  an 
ugly  knack  of  detaining  a  guest,  and  could  ask  him  with  equal 
nonchalance  to  supply  them  with  a  medicine  to  kill  an  inconve- 
nient brother,  or  to  carve  them  a  gun-carriage  for  a  six-pounder 
with  nothing  but  a  simple  pen-knife. 

The  Mathematicians  and  general  Physicists  were  billeted 
upon  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  held  their 
meetings  in  the  quiet,  unpretending  chapel  where  the  followers 
of  Fox  are  accustomed  to  assemble.  The  presiding  functionaiy 
here  was  Mr.  Macquorn  Rankine,  Regius  Professor  of  (Svil 
Engineering  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  author  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  treatises  on  mechanics,  thermodynamics^ 
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and  other  subjects.     That  nice,  pursy  old  gentleman  beneath 
him,  is  Professor  Stevelly,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy at  Belfast ;  and  the  owner  of  that  finely  domed  skull,  with 
the  grave,  thoughtful  face,  concealing  as  genial  and  playful  a  soul 
as  you  can  find  in  the  three  kingdoms,  is  Professor  Chevallier,  of 
the   University  of  Durham.     Now  and  then  you   might   see 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  so  well  known  from  his  sojourn  above 
the  clouds  on   the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  during  an   astronomical 
expedition  ;  Mr.  Glaisher,  whose  baUoon  ascents  have  made  him 
a  sort  of  aerial  Columbus  ;  Professors  Sylvester  and  Hennessey  ; 
Mr.  Whitley,  the  Vicar  of  BedUngton,  a  mathematician  of  great 
powers,  and  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  lecturers  on  abstruse 
subjects  in  the  country ;  besides  M.  Claudet,  Dr.  Lee,  and  many 
others  of  more  or  less  renown.    No  one,  however,  excited  greater 
interest  than  the  Abb^  Moigno.     Conspicuous  from  his  foreign 
look,  his  ecclesiastical  garb,  his  squat  form,  his  large,  comfortable 
visage,  he  was  not  the  less  noticeable  for  the  energy  of  his 
action  and  the  numerous  contributions  he  made  to  the  business 
of  the  section.     One  day  he  exhibited  an  instrument  invented 
by  M  Bourdon,  and  described  as  an  '  injector  of  solids,'  which 
appeared  to  be  little  better  than  an  embodied  paradox.     It  was 
an  apparatus  by  which  a  bullet  driven  with  the  force  of  two 
atmospheres    was   enabled  to    overcome    a   resistance   of   four 
atmospheres.     Explain  it  as  you  liked  (and  the  effect  was  sup- 
posed  to   be    due   to   the    greater    space   through    which    the 
impelling  power  operated),  there  was   the  fact  that  the   ball, 
winged  by  a  given  momentum,  penetrated  into  a  glass  chamber 
where  its  entrance  was  barred  by  an  opposition  of  double  the 
amount     And  though  at  present  the  instrument  was  a  mere 
toy,  it  showed  how  water  could  be  injected  into  a  boiler  though 
the  tension  of  the  steam  was  greater  than  the  forcing  power  at 
command. 

At  another  time  he  produced  a  tenebroscope  intended  to 
illustrate  a  point  which  is  apt  to  puzzle  people  when  cursorily 
considered ;  namely,  that  light  itself  is  totally  invisible.  We 
have  known  very  respectable  brains  to  be  greatly  troubled  by 
this  apparent  anomaly.  But  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  ray  travels 
in  a  straight  line,  it  can  no  more  hit  the  eye  of  an  observer  not 
directly  in  its  path,  unless  reflected  from  some  object,  than  a 
bullet  fired  wide  of  his  person  can  reach  him  unless  similarly 
diverted.  Accordingly  the  Abb^  requested  you  to  look  into  a 
tube  which  appeared  perfectly  dark  until  an  ivory  ball  was 
raised  by  a  spnng,  and  then  a  pencil  of  light,  previously  invisi- 
ble, illuminated  the  whole  interior. 

Mr.  Ladd  also  exhibited  some  curious  instruments,  amongst 
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which  was  an  acoustic  telegraph,  an  apparatus  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  sounds  from  place  to  place.  This  he  said  was  the 
invention  of  a  Frankfort  schoolmaster ;  and  though  it  had  not 
yet  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  one  savant  pleasantly 
suggested  that  he  might  yet  be  able  to  establish  a  talking  tele- 
graph, whilst  another  hinted  that  he  could  at  any  rate  whistle 
a  tune  through  the  machine.  Indeed,  many  of  the  subjects 
handled  in  this  section  were  subjects  of  extreme  interest,  and 
amongst  them  we  may  mention,  Mr.  Glaisher*s  aerial  voyages, 
the  mountains  of  the  moon,  meteors  and  fire-balls,  spectral 
analysis,  the  spots  on  the  sun,  weather-telegrams  and  weather- 
predictions,  time-signals  and  time-guns. 

In  connection  with  the  last-mentioned  topic  an  amusing  and 
somewhat  unusual  scene  transpired.  We  do  not  presume  that  a 
visitor  to  the  Association  will  carry  away  with  him  any  very 
exalted  notion  of  the  oratorical  powers  of  the  philosophers. 
That  a  man  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences  in  his  closet, 
or  in  the  practical  toils  of  the  laboratory  or  the  museum,  should 
fail  as  a  popular  interpreter  of  the  truths  with  which  he  is  most 
familiar,  will  excite  no  considerable  surprise.  To  discover  is  one 
thing ;  to  expound  is  another.  But  remembering  that  a  large 
numl)er  of  our  savans  are  professors  by  occupation,  and  that 
most  of  them  are  writers  in  various  forms,  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  the  arts  of  exposition  are  cultivated  as  carefully  as  the 
interests  of  science  demand.  Fluent,  forcible,  masteriy  speakers, 
men  who  seized  their  auditors  by  the  ears,  and  hurried  them 
along  by  the  energy  of  their  talk,  were  comparatively  few. 
Certainly  one  of  tlie  best  was  Professor  Daniel  Wilsion,  of 
Ton^nto.  the  author  of  *  Prehistoric  Man,'  and  the  brother  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  George  Wilsi^n,  of  Edinburgh.  Ready  and  un- 
hesitating, at  once  lucid  and  logical,  with  an  unbounded  wealth 
of  wonls  and  a  ei>rrospi>nding  supply  of  facts,  thia  thin,  gaunt 
|H^r^onagt\  with  a  touch  of  uncart hliness  in  his  appearance,  threw 
a  sjx^U  over  the  c^nnjvjuiy  when  he  spoke,  and  riveted  their 
attontion  bv  his  facile  uttonuioo  and  weight v  discourse. 

But  ii  was  very  dittoront  with  a  northern  professor  who  had 
to  addn^ss  S^vtion  A  on  the  tinu^gim  which  was  fired  each  day 
during  the  Sossion  by  the  oleoirio  spark  from  Edinburgh. 
IVvply  inton^stiHl  in  his  topic,  lu\  i>oor  fellow,  quite  forgot  that 
suoh  an  iiulividual  jis  the  one  with  the  scythe  and  hour-glasB 
oxi>tiHl.  or  \v;u«  reput<\l  to  exist.  His  dry  monotonous  deliveiy 
at  lon^tl^  o\hausti\l  the  jvuitMuv  of  the  audience,  and  ominous 
s^Muuis  of  dissiUisfaotiou  woro  hoani,  Tliis  was  .scarcely  polite ; 
tor  in  an  a.<sinubly  whort^  all  art^  free  to  depart  at  pleasure, 
when'  )Hvplo  stivAiu  in  and  out  withinit  the  slightest  oeremony 
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(greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  a  speaker),  and  where  a  wearied 
listener  might  even  indulge  in  a  sly  nap  without  the  smallest 
stigma  upon  his  morals,  it  is  usual  to  express  discontent  by 
beating  a  dignified — or  if  you  prefer  it,  a  tempestuous — retreat. 
But  somehow  or  other  the  audience  would  not  retire :  the 
professor  must  finish  at  once.  He,  on  his  part,  would  not  take 
the  hint  The  fight  grew  quite  intere.sting.  On  he  went  until 
the  increasing  roar  of  feet  compelled  him  to  pause  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  it  subsided  than  on  he  went  again  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.  At  lengjth  the  chairman  interfered,  pretty  much  like 
a  schoolmaster  telling  his  pupils  that  if  they  were  not  good  boys 
they  would  be  kept  in  so  much  the  longer.  Next  day  the 
professor  sent  a  letter  containing  a  handsome  and  gentlemanly 
apology  for  his  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  company. 

The   Geological    Section   was   extremely   unfortunate   in   its 
location.    The  Music  Hall,  where  the  '  stone-breakers'  assembled, 
is  a  dingy,  dreary  apartment  by  day,  the  light  being  wofuUy 
obstructed   by  two   unsightly   galleries,  and   the   mental   chill 
which  you  felt  on  entering  the  place  being  increased  by  the 
marked  separation  between  the  audience  and  the  officers  and 
other  performers.     The  latter  were  insulated  upon  a  high  plat- 
form, and  therefore  few  words  passed  from  the  plain  to  the 
mountain,  the  company  taking  little  part  in  the  discussions, 
which   consequently   became    somewhat    tame   and   inanimate. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Professor  Warrington  Smyth,  the 
well  known  lecturer  at  tlie  museum  of  Pnictical  Geology,  and 
chief  inspector  of  Crown  Mines.     About  him,  from  time  to  time, 
you  might  obser\'e  the  fine  skull  and  joyous  countenance  of 
John  Phillips,  whose  science  and  whose  pleasantries  have  so  oft<^n 
delighted  the  members  of  the  association ;   the  burly  form  of 
David  Ansted,  whose  picturesque  writings  have  done  so  much  to 
popularize  the  literature  of  the  rocks  ;  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Beete 
Jukes,  Mr.  Godwin  Austen,  Dr.  Falconer,  Mr.  Sorby,  and  many 
other  men  of  large  renown,  to  say  nothing  of  local  celebrities 
like    the  portly  Nicholas    Wood    and   the  ingenious  Thomas 
Sopwith. 

Not  a  little  entertainment  was  expected  to  arise  in  this 
quarter  from  the  discussions  on  the  antiquity  of  man,  par- 
ticularly when  the  great  champion  of  the  doctrine  appeared. 
There  was  less  contention,  however,  on  the  topic,  than  the 
lovers  of  scientific  pugilism  desired.  Professor  Phillips  in- 
troduced the  subject  in  a  cautious,  wary  address  on  the  gravel 
beds  and  flint  implements  of  St.  Acheul.  Granting  that  those 
implements  and  those  beds  were  contemporaneous,  which  he  did 
not  affect  to  dispute,  could  geologists  determine  the  age  of  the 

VO.  LXXYII.  I 
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latter  ?  He  thought  not  upon  the  principle  of  river  excavation, 
because  there  were  proofs  that  the  valley  of  the  Somme  had 
been  subjected  to  upheaval.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  from 
Mr.  Godwin  Austen,  in  which  the  writer  maintained  that  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals  found  in  connection  with  the  flint 
instruments  had  been  washed  out  of  older  formations,  and  there- 
fore did  not  indicate  that  those  creatures  were  coeval  with  man. 
Thus  challenged,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,*  who  had  now  arrived, 
mounted  his  cheval  de  bataille,  and  after  expressing  his  satis- 
faction at  finding  that  the  two  learned  gentlemen  difiered  less 
widely  from  his  views  than  he  anticipated,  he  joined  issue  upon 
the  main  points  on  which  they  disagreed.  This  was  done 
calmly  and  temperately ;  but  as  he  admitted  that  the  move- 
ments referred  to  might  have  occurred,  and  as  those  movements 
would  certainly  abridge  the  time  demanded,  the  worthy  knight 
left  the  question  in  a  very  dubious  condition,  though  he  con- 
tended that  even  if  Professor  Phillips's  views  were  conceded,  they 
would  not  compel  any  very  essential  departure  from  his  own. 

Bearing  upon  this  topic,  a  paper  was  also  read  by  Professor 
W.  King.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  when  some  better 
evidence  of  the  enormous  antiquity  of  our  race  was  required 
than  a  collection  of  clumsy  flints,  two  or  three  skulls  were  put 
into  the  witness-box,  and  expected  to  speak  for  themselves. 
One  of  those  was  from  Neanderthal.  The  testimony  it  gave 
was  sadly  marred  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  cranium,  w^hich  left 
it  in  great  doubt  whether  the  owner  was  not  more  of  an  ape  than 
a  man.  Professor  King  did  not  dispute  the  genuine  age  of  the 
skull,  whose  possessor  he  thought  might  really  have  flourished 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Glacial  or  Clydian  period.  But, 
then,  being  siitisfied  that  it  was  *  eminently  simial'  in  its 
great  features,  and  that  such  cranial  peculiarities  were  utterly 

*  unimprovable,'  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  genus 
Homo  has  Ikhmi  represented  by  more  species  than  the  present 
lords  of  creation.*  *  Why/  he  a^ked,  *  may  there  not  have  been 
'  a  Pliocene  or  a  Clydian  species,  possessed  of  no  higher  faculties 

*  than  such  as  would  enable  it  to  erect  a  protecting  shed,  fashion 

*  a  stone  for  special  purjx^es,  or  store  up  food  for  winter ;  but 

*  like  the  gi^rilla  or  ohimjv^nzeo,  be  devoid  of  speech,  and  equally 
'as  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ?* 

The  same  exciting  subject  wiu?  also  nKX)ted  in  the  Ethnological 
Department  in  oi>iuuvtion  with  Li»n.l  Lovaine's  communication 
rvspivting  the  *  L;ioustrine  habitations  found  in  Wigtonshire/ 

•  Tb.«*  Twidor  will  tiiul  this  ivloii  pn">p^.^lmd«\i  in  our  article  on  Sir  CShailes 
LyoU's  lHK>k,  .15  an  assumption  which  wvuiKl  strip  tho  qui>stion  of  any  theological 
uniUcdisautacss  in  c;isc  tho  ^vlo^c;il  dAta  should  aftcrwaniB  be  eetabliahied. 
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Tljis  and  other  papers  led  to  much  discussion  upon  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
doctrine,  during  which  Mr.  Jukes  told  the  audience  in  confidence 
that  twenty  years  ago  he  had  been  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  man 
a  longevity  of  not  less  than  100,000  years,  though  he  frankly 
intimated  that  he  had  no  data  for  the  opinion ;  and  Dr.  James 
Hunt  quoted  the  remark  of  a  German  (equally  without  data), 
that  the  race  may  have  existed  for  not  less  than  9,000,000  years ! 
Sir  Charles  also  maintained  his  full  faith  m  the  legitimacy  of 
most  of  the  stone  implements,  though  he  candidly  confessed  that 
doubts  might  reasonably  be  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  after 
specimens  of  the  true  type  had  appeared  so  rarely  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  (two  or  three  only  turning  up  during  a  whole 
winter's  digging  at  Abbeville),  a  perfect  'epidemic'  of  flints 
seemed  to  break  out  all  at  once  '  in  three  different  places,  several 

*  miles  apart,  and  in  gravel  of  a  different  character.'  Further,  a 
paper  was  read  upon  a  human  skull  found  at  Amiens,  and  sup- 
pased  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  pre- Adamites,  who  little 
suspected  the  honour  for  which  his  cranium  was  reserved ;  but 
Mr.  Godwin  Austin  did  his  best  to  put  this  individual  out  of 
court  by  declaring  that  the  locality  from  which  he  Ijad  been 
brought  had  been  an  enormous  burying- place,  and  that  his  relics 
had  been  embedded  in  an  accumulation  of  drift  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills. 

In  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Section  Professor  Balfour,  with 
his  mild,  dreamy  face,  occupied  the  chair.  He  was  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  staff  of  naturalists,  and  assisted  by  that  most  active 
of  secretaries,  Mr.  Tristram,  the  Saharan  traveller,  now  on  his 
way  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  and  a  troup  of  scientific 
companions  are  to  '  do,'  and  describe  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  mo.st  entertaining  event  in  the  transactions  of  this  depart- 
ment was  an  irruption  of  aavans  from  the  Physiological  Sub- 
section, headed  by  their  President,  Professor  Rollestou,  in  chase 
of  Mr.  Carter  Blake,  who  had  distinguished  himself  so  unfavour- 
ably in  the  debate  upon  the  negro's  affinity  to  the  monkey.  This 
latter  anthropologist  had  a  paper  to  read  on  the  *  Syndactylous 

*  Condition  of  the  Hand  in  Man  and  the  Anthropoid  Apes.'  In 
this  it  was  expected  that  the  cloven  foot  might  appear.  Properly 
speaking,  the  memoir  should  have  been  produced  in  the  Physio- 
logical region,  where  Dr.  Embleton  had  already  dealt  with  the 
subject  to  some  extent.  But  Mr.  Carter  Blake  had  reasons  of 
his  own  for  carrjnng  his  wisdom  to  Department  D.  Greatly  to 
the  amusement,  however,  of  the  initiated,  a  rush  of  physiologists 
into  the  elegant  council-chamber  where  Professor  Balfour  pre- 
sided, showed  that  some  sport  was  in  preparation.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  paper  Professor  Eoileston  opened  the  attack,    Mr. 
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Blake  had  intimated  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  as  a  fact  which 
every  anatomist  knew,  that  the  muscle  which  bent  the  great  toe 
in  the  ape  was  also  a  bender  of  the  other  toes,  whereas  in  man  it 
was  but  a  single  muscle  concentrating  its  powers  upon  that  par- 
ticular member.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  every  anatomist 
could  contradict  the  assertion  ;  for  in  the  human  being  the  flexor 
of  the  great  toe  sends  out  branches  to  other  toes  as  welL  Borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  authority  which  was  now  produced,  the 
author  could  only  plead  that  the  mention  of  a  *  solitary  tendon ' 
did  not  necessarily  exclude  the  idea  of  others,  or '  divergent  slips ; ' 
an  explanation,  however,  which  was  shown  to  be  lamentably 
evasive,  because,  as  Dr.  Cleland  conclusively  remarked,  the 
object  of  the  reviewer  was  to  compare  the  human  foot  with  that 
of  the  monkey,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  three  tendons  went 
to  three  different  toes.  To  a  general  auditor  the  point  at  issue 
might  appear  to  be  of  trivial  importance,  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Carter 
Blake  was  concerned  le  jeu  might  seem  scarcely  worth  la  chan- 
delle ;  but  there  was  more  in  this  physiological  foray  than  met 
the  eye,  and  to  a  pert  and  pretentious  individual  like  the  anthro- 

Eologist  in  question  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  thus  pub- 
cly  read  would  prove  of  lasting  service. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
Mechanical  Section,  where  the  most  varied  inventions  were  dis- 
cussed, from  a  *  universal  bottle-stopper '  to  a  plan  for  '  rendering 
'ships  impregnable  and  unsinkable,'  by  Sir  K  Belcher;  the 
Chemical  Department,  where  the  topics  ranged  from  'lucifer 
'  matches,'  or  the  '  musical  sounds  produced  by  carbon,'  to  the 

*  new  metals,'  or  elaborate  reports  on  the  *  chemical  manufactures 

*  of  the  Tyne  ; '  the  Physiological  Subsection  (by  no  means  the 
weakest  in  ability),  where  you  might  hear  of  an  apparatus  for 
producing  perspiration,  or  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  bromide  of 
ammonium,  which  improves  the  temper  and  gradually  reduces 
corpulent  people  to  reasonable  dimensions  without  at  aU  impair- 
ing their  health ;  or  lastly,  the  little  Economic  Section,  wnere 
the  attention  of  the  audience  might  be  called  to  the  important 
but  inelegant  subject  of  transportation  by  Colonel  Torrens,  or 
riveted  upon  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  whose  physical  blindness  finds 
some  compensation  in  the  marvellous  acuteness  of  his  mental 
vision,  whilst  propounding  his  startling  views  respecting  the 
effects  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  varied  nature  of  the  fare  provided  for  the 
members  of  the  British  Association,  is  it  surprising  that  it  should 
do  more  to  popularize  science  in  a  week  than  the  Royal  Society 
ever  did  in  a  year  ?  That  it  can  make  philosophers,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  assert.     The  information  picked  up  by  the  most  acute 
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and  attentive  auditor,  on  these  occasions,  must  necessarily  be 
fragmentary  and  superficial.  But  the  great  object,  we  presume, 
is  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  science,  to  divest  it  of  its  austere  aspect 
and  crabbed  technicalities,  to  stimulate  those  who  have  sufiBcient 
love  and  leisure  for  its  pursuit,  and  above  all  to  show  that  it  is 
no  longer  the  mystic  patrimony  of  the  Few,  but  the  property 
and  the  broad  heritage  of  the  Many.  It  is  for  no  chosen  class 
or  tribe  in  particular  to  minister  at  the  high  altar  of  Nature :  she 
takes  her  priests  from  every  rank,  and  is  willing  to  tell  her 
secrets  to  a  carver  s  son  like  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or  a  band- 
boy  like  Sir  William  Herschcl. 

f  o  what  an  extent  the  Association  has  been  successful  in  over- 
coming  the  impression  that  Natural  Philosophy  was  some  harsh, 
forbidding  thing,  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  ladies  who 
take  out  tickets.  The  doors  were  first  thrown  open  to  them  at 
Newcastle  in  1838,  when  1,100  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege, and  at  the  recent  meeting  in  the  same  town  the  space 
required  for  crinoline  was  something  prodigious.  The  flowers  of 
creation  were  to  be  seen  flourishing  in  every  section.  The  Geo- 
graphical region  was  a  perfect  parterre.  Even  in  the  Physiologi- 
cal Department,  where  we  might  have  imagined  that  feminine 
curiosity  would  scarcely  penetrate,  there  were  strong-minded 
matrons  and  enterprising  maidens.  Nor  let  any  slanderer  of 
the  sex  presume  to  assert  that  none  but  spinsters  of  a  certain 
age,  or  of  a  positive  amount  of  plainness,  betake  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  stars  or  the  collection  of  entomological  rarities. 
A  single  glance  at  the  audience,  at  any  of  the  great  meetings, 
would  satisfy  an  observer  that  neither  age  nor  ugliness  was  a 
necessary  qualification  for  female  associateship.  Did  not  Dr. 
Robinson  speak  like  a  gentleman  when,  as  President,  in  1849, 
he  remarked  that  in  admitting  ladies  they  had  done  well ;  for 
'  without  referring  to  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Marcet,  or  others 

*  whom  I  could  name  were  they '  not  present,  I  have  myself 

*  known  some  whose  proficiency  in  several  of  our  departments 

*  might  have  put  even  an  F.R.S.  to  shame,  who  were  not  sur- 

*  pa»ed  in  all  the  graces  of  the  sex,  and  who  were  perfect  in  all 

*  the  relations  of  domestic  life.' 

Then,  as  we  have  seen,  everything  is  done  to  connect  science 
with  enjoyment.  To  say  nothing  of  the  soirees,  concerts,  and 
banquets  which  are  generally  given,  there  are  lectures  on  a  large 
scale  by  some  distinguished  individuals.  Two  of  these  were 
delivered  in  the  new  Town  Hall  at  the  Newcastle  Congress.  The 
one  was  a  masterly  discourse  by  Professor  Williamson,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  on  the  '  Chemistry  of   the  Galvanic 

*  Battery/  illustrated  by  some  beautiful  experiments :  the  other 
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was  an  account,  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  of  his  aerial  adTentures  and 
their  philosophical  results.  Only  the  day  before,  this  atmos- 
pheric navigator  had  made  an  ascent  (by  way  of  adding  to  the 
attractions  of  the  week),  and  the  audience  were  well  pleased  to 
see  him  back  agsdn  upon  the  solid  ground  without  a  broken  leg 
or  even  a  bandaged  arm ;  for  he  told  them  how,  on  one  occasion, 
he  had  been  in  great  peril  from  the  wantonness  or  malignity  of 
some  miscreant,  who  bore  the  name  of  a  man,  but  possessed  the 
heart  of  a  demon.  After  attaining  a  considerable  height  in  the 
air,  his  companion,  Mr.  Coxwell,  discovered  a  gash  in  the  balloon 
which  had  evidently  been  cut  by  design.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  rent  might  extend  to  the  top  of  the  machine.  With  aU  speed, 
therefore,  they  made  sail  for  the  earth,  and  reached  it  in  safety. 
Still  more  diabolical  was  the  attempt  which,  as  he  related, 
was  once  made  upon  Mr.  Green's  balloon ;  for  scarcely  had  that 
veteran  weighed  anchor  and  commenced  his  aerial  voyage,  than 
the  ropes  began  to  give  way,  one  after  another,  until  the  car 
was  suspended  by  a  single  cord  alone.  To  this^  the  aeronaut 
managed  to  cling,  the  machine  shooting  upwards  with  great 
rapidity  when  lightened  of  much  of  its  load.  How  he  escaped 
destruction  wai  a  marvel ;  but  in  the  end  he  fell  to  the  ground 
from  some  distance,  and  sustained  injuries  from  which  he  waft 
never  expected  to  recover. 

Then,  too,  the  Excursions  are  a  favourite  feature  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association.  These  are  not  mere  holiday  sight- 
seeing expeditions,  but  journeys  to  inspect  some  locaUties  of 
scientific  interest,  to  examine  the  geology  of  a  district,  or  to 
observe  some  manufacturing  process  in  full  play  and  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  One  day  the  visitor  might  trans- 
port himself  to  Sunderland,  and  then  (as  his  taste  might  dictate) 
either  descend  one  of  the  deepest,  and  till  recently  the  very 
deepest  coal-pit  in  the  kingdom,  or  proceed  to  some  curious 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  stroll  over  the  extensive  ship- 
building yards  of  this  bustling  seaport,  or  betake  himself  to  the 
famous  iron  bridge  across  the  Wear,  or  direct  his  steps  to  Messrs. 
Hartley's  glass-works,  where  one-third  of  the  whole  window-glass 
in  the  country  is  produced,  or  saunter  round  the  spacious  docks ; 
winding  up  his  travels  by  partaking  of  the  Mayor's  hospitality 
in  the  shape  of  a  late  luncheon.  Or  if  he  preferred  a  jaunt  in 
which  archseology,  geology,  botany,  and  natural  history  might 
be  gloriously  blended,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  secure  a  ticket  at 
the  Reception  Booms  for  the  excursion  to  Crag  Lough  and  the 
Roman  wall ;  every  arrangement  being  made  for  his  accommo- 
dation, from  a  railway-pass  to  a  refreshment-tent,  and  the  Tyne- 
side  Naturalist  Club  imdertaking  to  conduct  him  to  the  district 
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and  explain  all  its  peculiarities.  Nay,  this  did  not  exhaust  the 
excursions  of  a  single  day ;  for  if  he  preferred  a  geological  foray 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  the  Members  of  the  Northern 
Mining  Institute  were  at  his  service  to  chaperon  him  to  Canobie, 
Riccarton,  and  Kielder.  On  other  days  there  were  trips  to  the 
chemical  works  at  Washington ;  the  marine  engine  works  and 
iron  ship-building  yards  at  Jarrow  ;  the  blast  furnaces,  rolling 
mills,  and  iron  mines,  of  the  Cleveland  region  ;  the  wonderful 
lead  mines  at  AUenheads ;  the  rocks  at  Marsden,  with  their  her- 
mit s  cave  and  smuggler's  bed  ;  or  the  cliffs  at  Whitley,  where  a 
couple  of  Sir  WiUiara  Armstrong's  guns  showed  their  terrible 
prowess  by  hurling  shells  composed  of  nearly  fifty  segments,  and 
containing  upwards  of  thirty  little  iron  bricks,  which  were  scat- 
tered with  murderous  effect  when  the  missile  exploded. 

Assembling,  however,  as  the  Association  does,  for  a  single  week 
in  autumn,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  goes  into  winter 
quarters,  as  it  were,  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Special  subjects 
are  referred  to  various  members  for  investigation,  and  grants  of 
money  are  made  to  enable  them  to  conduct  their  inquiries  with 
success.  Many  eyes  and  many  brains  are  therefore  busy  in  its 
service  during  the  long  recess.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known 
that  showers  of  meteoi-s  have  been  observed  about  the  10th 
August  and  1 2th  November.  But  these  visitors  grew  very  un- 
certain in  their  habits.  Astronomers  especially  who  deal  with 
phenomena  which  are  marked  by  their  regularity,  and  whose 
comets  even  are  generally  as  punctual  as  epicures  at  a  feast, 
could  not  tolerate  such  capricious  conduct,  and  many  ceased 
to  take  any  interest  in  their  movements.  One  professor  told  the 
Association  that  he  had  quite  given  them  up.  But  a  committee 
was  formed  to  watch,  and  collect  information.  Accordingly  the 
proceedings  of  many  of  these  brilliant  objects  were  duly  ex- 
amined, and  the  results  presented  at  the  last  meeting  in  the  shape 
of  a  report  How  necessary  it  is  that  phenomena  should  be 
competently  scrutinized  may  be  understood  from  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  this  committee,  that  he  had  received  accounts  of 
a  single  meteor  from  80  sources  ;  and  yet  whilst  letters  from 
Durham  described  it  as  falling  in  the  next  field,  spectators  on  the 
south  coast  were  equally  ceilain  that  it  had  tumbled  to  the 
earth  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  paces  from  them.  All  sorts 
of  objects,  in  fact,  from  the  sun  itself  down  to  a  herring,  are  put 
under  commission  by  this  learned  body.  There  are  observers  at 
Kew  who  take  photographs  of  the  lord  of  day,  and  study  the 
changes  of  his  countenance  with  scientific  solicitude ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  and  Mr.  McBride  have  been  charged  to  conduct 
experiments  upon  the  artificial  fecundation  of  the  fish  to  which 
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we  have  just  referred.  Committees  sit  upon  gun-cotton  and  fog- 
signals  ;  they  inquire  into  earthquake-waves,  and  ocean  tides ; 
they  peer  into  rain-gauges,  and  note  the  performances  of  steam- 
ships ;  they  go  up  in  balloons  and  down  into  coal-pits  ;  they 
dredge  the  coasts  of  Northumberland  or  Shetland,  and  they  turn 
their  telescopes  to  the  moon,  and  pry  into  her  craters  as  if  they 
fondly  expected  that  the  day  would  come  when  a  party  of  philo- 
sophers should  set  sail  in  Bishop  Wilkins's  flying  chariot,  and 
actually  disembark  on  the  shores  of  his  'lunary  world/* 


Art.  V. — (1.)  Diari/  of  a  Pedestrian  in  Cashmere  and  Thibet .    By 
Captain  Knight.     London.     1863. 

(2.)  Travels  in  Zadak,  Tartary,  and  Kashmir,    By  Lieut. -Colonel 
ToRRENS.     London.     1862. 

{Z.)  Himalayan  Journals,    By  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.E.S.    New 
Edition.     London.     1855. 

(4.)  Zadakf  Physical,  Statistical^  and  Historical.    By  Alexattoeb 
CuNNiWGHAM.     London.     1854. 

Up  in  the  Himalayas !  Thither  are  we  carried  by  the  books 
now  before  us  ;  two  of  them  old  acquaintances,  the  other  two 
graphic  narratives  recently  published.  Seated  in  our  arm-chair, 
turning  over  the  leaves,  and  looking  at  the  engravings,  coloured 
and  uncoloured,  which  profusely  illustrate  the  narratives,  we  are 
mentally  borne  away  into  the  far  East,  to  the  vast  panorama  of 
mountains  which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  unexplored 
heart  of  Asia,  and  the  most  elevated  region  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  We  make  journeys  of  several  thousand  miles,  up  in  the 
clouds,  in  a  region  half-way  between  earth  and  sky,  along  routes 
ranging  from  eight  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea, — sojourning  on  uplands  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  crossing  the  loftiest  mountain-passes  in  the  world. 
In  graphic  outline  there  passes  before  us  the  singular  and  novel 
aspect  of  the  region, — with  its  praying- wheels  ceaselessly  uttering, 
as  it  were,  the  same  formula  of  adoration,  its  dagobas  and  other 
monuments  to  Buddhist  saints,  its  long  walls  composed  of 
votive   slabs   covered  with  inscriptions,   its  stolid   priests   and 

*  The  spirited  mode  in  which  the  daily  joumalB  of  Newcastle  chronicled  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  deserves  at  least  a  brief  allusion.  No  expense 
seems  to  have  been  spared  in  procuring  efficient  reporters,  and  some  of  the  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  the  Dailf/  Chronicle,  in  particular,  exhibited  singular  ability 
and  admirable  descriptive  power. 
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simple  people ;  we  behold  the  sublime  scenery,  in  some  parts 
bleak  and  barren,  in  others  clothed  with  unbroken  forests  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  and  visit  the  snowy  wastes  of  the  Upper 
Himalayas,  with  its  piercing  winds  and  almost  perennial  winter — 
without  stirring  out  of  our  easy-chair,  and  within  a  comfortable 
distance  of  our  own  fireside.  This  is  the  happy  privilege  of 
modem  times,  when  men  '  run  to  and  fro  on  the 'earth,' with  pen 
and  pencil  in  hand,  and  bring  the  fruit  of  their  travels  in  diaries 
and  sketch-books  for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  their 
coimtrymen  at  home. 

The  spirit  of  travel  and  adventure,  the  search  for  health,  and 
the  pioneering  of  commerce,  have  all  been  combining  of  late 
years  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  aspects  and  topography  of 
the  broad  belt  of  gigantic  mountains  and  deep  interesting  valleys 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  our  Indian  empire. 
Parched  and  '  used  up '  with  the  torrid  heat  of  the  dusty  plains 
of  Hindostan,  our  officers  and  civilians,  whenever  they  get  a  few 
months'  leave  of  absence,  hurry  off  to  the  snowy  region  of  the 
Himalayas,  to  cool  themselves  amidst  its  icy  wastes,  to  take  rest 
amidst  the  evergreen  woods  of  Simla  and  Darjeeling,  to  luxuriate 
in  the  lovely  valley  of  Cashmere,  or  to  penetrate  into  the  wilds 
of  Ladak  and  Thibet.  The  scientific  adventurer  turns  his  steps 
in  the  same  direction,  to  botanize,  geologize,  or  explore.  Not 
content  to  believe  that  the  Ganjjes  falls  strcii<?ht  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  head  of  Siva,  wandering  amidst  his  tangled 
locks  before  it  descends  into  the  Indian  plains.  Government 
surveyors  are  traversing  and  mapping  the  mountain  region  with 
trigonometrical  precision ;  and  if  Keilas,  the  paradise  of  Siva, 
have  a  local  habitation,  as  it  certainly  has  a  name,  the  *  Compass 
*  Wallahs  '  will  indubitably  find  it  out,  and  make  a  plan  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  faithful  in  the  plains  below.  Commerce,  too, 
has  its  interests  even  in  that  inhospitable  region.  A  new  road, 
first  projected  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  has  been  constructed  from 
Simla  across  the  mountains  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  to  facilitate 
the  growing  trade  by  that  direct  route  into  India  ;  and  one  of 
the  objects  which  Lord  Elgin  souc^ht  to  accomplish  by  his  contem- 
plated interview  with  the  Rajah  of  Cashmere  was  to  induce,  if  not 
compel,  that  potentate  to  remove  the  existing  obstructions  to  the 
tramc  between  the  Punjaub  and  the  countries  of  Upper  Asia. 
Where  commerce  goes,  influence  follows;  and  political  considera- 
tions are  not  absent  in  this  effort  to  establish  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  population  of  a  region  which  at  present  is  more 
open  to  the  commerce  of  Russia  than  to  ours. 

The  climate  is  driving  the  Anglo-Indians  into  the  Himalayas. 
K  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  as  masters  of  India,  we  must 
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have  Scanataria  for  our  army  and  GovernmeDt-oflScers  near  <at 
hand  ;  and  we  must  increase  our  numerical  strength  by  attract- 
ing a  new  influx  of  British  settlers,  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  opening  for  them  suitable  fields  of  industrial  enter- 
prise. This  latter  object  is  beginning  to  be  attained  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  tea-plant,  which  is  attracting  settlers  into  the 
vaUeys  of  the  Himalayas,  where  large  plantations  begin  to  cover 
the  mountain-slopes  in  some  parts  ;  and  in  proportion  as  these 
districts  become  cleared,  and  cultivated,  and  rendered  attractive 
to  English  settlers,  the  number  of  immigi*ants  will  increase, — at 
once  augmenting  the  prosperity  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  form- 
ing a  reserve  population,  which  in  any  future  crisis  will  be 
capable  of  lending  a  most  valuable  support  to  the  Government, 
alike  in  arms  and  by  means  of  their  influence  with  the  surround- 
ing population.  Of  sanataria,  as  yet,  we  have  too  few  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that,  when  ceding  the  Terai  to  the  Nepaulese 
Government,  we  did  not  stipulate  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
some  one  of  the  many  spots  on  the  Nepaulese  frontier  which  are 
suitable  sites  for  sanataria  Simla,  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  Darjeeling,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  range, 
350  miles  due  north  of  Calcutta,  are  the  only  localities  as  yet 
established  as  sanataria.  Cashmere,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Himalayas,  is  a  third  locality  frequented  by  Anglo-Indians 
for  the  sake  of  health  and  recreation,  although  it  is  not  included 
in  the  British  possessions.  These  three  points  are  the  portals 
through  which  our  travellers  and  tourists  enter  the  Himalayan 
region.  As  the  territories  of  Nepaul  extend  all  the  way  between 
Darjeeling  and  Simla,  the  route  through  the  mountains  between 
these  two  points  is  not  attempted  by  English  tourists,  and  the 
topography  of  the  country  is  almost  unknown  ;  but  westward  of 
Simla  the  country  is  open  to  our  passage,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  journeys  and  exploring  expeditions  have  frequently  been 
made  by  our  countrymen  from  Simla  north-westward  through  the 
mountains  into  Ladak,  and  back  by  Cashmere,  and  vice  versd ; 
the  route,  speaking  roughly,  forming  a  half-circle,  with  Simla  at 
one  extremity  and  Cashmere  at  the  other.  It  is  the  region  lying 
along  this  route  which  is  described  in  the  narratives  of  Cunning- 
ham, Torrens,  an!  Knight.  Dr.  Hooker,  on  the  other  hand, 
started  from  Darjeeling,  and  his  interesting  tours  extended 
through  the  portion  of  the  Himalayas  included  in  the  native 
state  of  Sikkim,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Darjeeling,  between 
Nepaul  on  the  east  and  Bhotan  on  the  west,  and  through  which 
he  made  his  way  to  the  frontier  of  Thibet. 

Along  the  base  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Himalayas  lies 
the  malarious  jungle  of  the  Terai,  forming  a  belt  thirty  miles  in 
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breadth  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Oudh,  but  narrowing  as  it 
extends  westwards  till  it  disappears  as  the  longitude  of  Simla  is 
reached,  and  diminishing  to  a  breadth  of  ten  miles  in  its  eastern 
portion  r*8  it  passes  to  the  south  of  Darjeeling.  The  only  people 
who  can  live  in  it  are  the  indigenous  Mechis — belonging  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  stock — whose  disagreeably  sallow  complexion  seems 
to  indicate  a  sickly  constitution,  although  Dr.  Hooker  affirms 
that  they  are  more  robust  than  Europeans  in  India.  But  to  all 
other  tribes,  whether  of  India  or  of  the  Himalayas,  the  climate  of 
the  Terai  is  death ;  and  it  was  in  passing  through  this  belt  of 
jungle,  on  her  return  from  Darjeeling  to  Calcutta,  that  Lady 
Canning  caught  the  fever  which  so  suddenly  cut  her  off  in  the 
prime  of  life.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  inhospitable  zone 
which  thus  fringes  the  southern  base  of  the  Himalayas  conceals 
beneath  its  long  grasses  and  bushy  thickets  a  stony  and  gravelly 
surface,  which  bears  indubitable  marks  of  having  once,  in  some 
remote  geological  period,  been  a  sea-margin,  when  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  washed  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  as  far  inland  as 
Hurdwar.  The  district  is  intersected  by  innumerable  rivulets 
from  the  hills,  which  unite  and  divide  again  on  the  flat,  branching 
in  all  directions  through  the  jungle  belt. 

The  eastern  Himalayas  are  so  shrouded  by  dense  wreaths  of 
yapour  that  a  traveller  may  arrive  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of 
them  before  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  outer  range — sombre 
masses  of  unpicturesque  outline,  clothed  everywhere  with  a  dusky 
forest.  The  vapour,  borne  by  the  breezes  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  rarefied  and  suspended  aloft,  passes  unseen  over  the 
heated  plains,  but  is  condensed  into  a  drizzle  when  it  strikes  the 
cool  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and  into  heavy  rain  when  it  reaches 
their  colder  summits.  On  entering  the  Terai  every  feature  of 
the  district,  botanical,  geological,  and  zoological,  is  new  ;  and,  by 
a  sudden  and  clearly  marked  transition,  we  pass  from  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  plains  to  that  of  the  Himalayas.  Immediately 
beyond  the  Terai  the  ascent  becomes  steep,  and  a  giant  forest 
replaces  the  stunted  bushy  timber  of  the  Terai  At  Punkabaree, 
the  first  stage  up  the  mountains  on  the  road  to  Darjeeling,  the 
view  becomes  superb.  In  front,  the  Himalayas  rise  in  steep 
confused  masses  ;  all  around  are  hills  five  or  six  thousand  feet  in 
height,  clothed  with  a  dense  deep-green  dripping  forest,  through 
which  torrents  rush  down  in  deep  ravines ;  while  below,  thickly 
wooded  spurs  stretch  down  into  the  plains,  enclosing  broad,  dead, 
flat,  hot,  and  damp  valleys  ;  and  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the 
sea-like  expanse  of  the  plains,  which  stretch  away  into  the 
region  of  sunshine  and  fine  weather,  in  one  boundless  flat. 
Surmounting  the  narrow  saddle  of  the  Sinchul  Mountain  (7,300 
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feet  in  height),  the  traveller  loses  sight  of  the  plains,  and  de- 
scending a  short  way  along  a  wooded  spur  of  the  mountain  run- 
ning northwards  he  arrives  at  Darjeeling,  which  stands  about 
7,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  outer  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  has 
now  been  passed,  and  the  inner  base,  or  amphitheatre,  opens  to 
view.  The  loftiest  summits  of  the  Himalayas — in  other  words, 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  world — ^are  visible  from  Darjeeling, 
and  the  position  of  the  sanatarium  is  itself  very  picturesque. 
The  valleys  on  either  side  are  at  least  6,000  feet  deep,  forest- 
clad  to  the  bottom,  where  flows  the  great  Rungeet  river,  up 
whose  course  the  eye  is  carried  to  the  base  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains. From  Darjeeling — or  still  better,  from  the  top  of  Sinchul, 
which  is  a  favourite  excursion  of  the  residents, — looking  north- 
wards, at  least  twenty  peaks  are  visible  which  rise  above  20,000 
feet.  Kinchinjunga,  forty-five  miles  distant  to  the  north,  rises  to 
the  altitude  of  28,178  feet ;  Donkia  (23,176  feet)  and  Chumulari 
(23,929  feet)  appear  to  the  north-east  at  the  distance  of  seventy- 
three  and  eighty-four  miles  respectively ;  while  to  the  north-west, 
at  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  distance,  a  beautiful  group  of 
snowy  mountains  rises  above  the  black  Singalelah  range,  the  chief 
of  which  is  probably  as  high  as  Kinchinjunga.  In  summer  time 
the  perpetual  snow  forms  a  girdle,  or  crest,  of  frosted  silver,  ex- 
tending over  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  horizon,  or  an  arc  of  80 
deg.,  at  Darjeeling ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  mountains  are  covered 
down  to  8,000  feet,  this  white  ridge  stretches  uninterruptedly  for 
more  than  160  degrees,  or  over  nearly  the  whole  northern  half 
of  the  horizon. 

Though  a  sanatarium  for  the  Anglo-Indians,  Darjeeling  is  no 
paradise  for  the  Bengalees  who  come  to  it  in  attendance  upon 
their  invalid  Sahibs.  The  fabled  paradise  of  their  religion  may 
be  placed  among  the  icy  summits  of  the  Himalayas,  but  while  in 
the  body  they  show  no  liking  even  for  the  lower  altitudes  of  the 
mountains.  With  the  prejudices  so  characteristic  of  their  race, 
they  continue  their  vegetable  diet  and  the  thin  dress  suitable  for 
the  torrid  plains,  and  sleep  as  usual  on  the  bare  ground,  so  that 
sharp  fevers  and  ague  frequently  attack  them.  Even  European 
invalids  often  rail  at  the  climate  of  the  place — what  will  invalids 
not  rail  at  ? — though  visibly  improving  under  its  influence. 

*  Children's  faces,'  says  Dr.  Hooker,  *  aflbrd  as  good  an  index  as 
any  to  the  healthf  ulness  of  a  climate,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
there  a  more  active,  rosy,  and  bright  young  community  than  at 
Darjeeling.  It  is  incredible  what  a  few  weeks  of  that  mountain  ail 
will  do  for  the  Indian-bom  children  of  European  parents  ;  they  arc 
taken  there  sickly,  pallid  or  yellow,  soft  and  flabby,  to  become 
transformed  into  models  of  rude  health  and  activity.' 
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The  temperature  is  only  a  little  warmer  than  that  of  England, 
and  with  milder  extremes.  The  moisture  of  the  climate  is  not 
suited  for  invalids  who  suffer  from  dysentery,  and  bowel  and 
liver  complaints  of  long  standing ;  but  cholera  is  unknown  in  the 
place,  and  when  imported  never  spreads.  Loungers  and  sports- 
men mope  at  Darjeeling,  for  it  is  not  the  place  for  them  ;  they 
ought  to  go  to  Simla,  or,  better  still,  to  Cashmere.  It  is  remark- 
able, as  showing  the  nature  of  the  climate,  that  although  the 
general  temperature  of  the  year  is  somewliat  above  that  of 
jEngland,  none  of  tlie  fruit-bearing  plants  and  trees  of  our  coun- 
try can  be  cultivated  with  success,  except  the  walnut  and  the 
strawberry,  which  are  indigenous,  and  thrive  excellently.  The 
European  apple  will  scarcely  ripen,  the  pear  not  at  all ;  and  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  are  equally  unable  to  thrive.  The  cause 
of  this  dearth  of  fruit  throughout  the  eastern  Himalayas  is  the 
singular  and  almost  total  absence  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
during  the  ripening  season,  which  are  intercepted  by  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  European  vegetables,  on  the  other 
hand,  thrive  remarkably  well  at  Darjeeling,  and  the  produce  is 
good,  although  somewhat  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  English  plants. 

Nowhere  are  the  Himalayas  broken  up  into  such  a  network  of 
high  ridges  and  profound  valleys  as  in  the  region  adjoining  Dar- 
jeeling. Travelling  is  rendered  laborious  by  ceaseless  ascents 
and  descents,  frequently  of  6,000  or  9,000  feet.  This  configura- 
tion greatly  increases  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  that  the  soil 
and  climate  are  extremely  favourable  to  vegetation  is  shown  by  the 
gigantic  forests  and  rich  verdure  which  cover  the  mountain-sides. 
OaJks,  chesnut,  maples,  walnut,  birch,  and  laurels,  are  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  forest,  while  the  paths  abound  in  rare  and 
beautiful  plants.  In  the  months  of  April  and  ilay,  when  the 
magnolias  and  rhododendrons  are  in  blossom,  the  gorgeous 
vegetation  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  Tropics, 
although  the  effect  is  marred  by  the  prevailing  gloom  of  the 
weather.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  beauty  the  great  Rhododendron 
Argenteum,  with  its  wide-spreading  foliage  and  glorious  mass  of 
flowers,  which  here  grows  as  a  tree  forty  feet  high,  with  mag- 
nificent leaves  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long  ;  and  the  white- 
flowered  magnolia,  which  is  the  predominant  tree  at  an  altitude 
of  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  sometimes  blossoms  so  profusely  that  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  appear  as  if  sprinkled  with  snow.  The 
valleys  formed  by  the  rivers  are  generally  very  narrow  and  steep, 
although  there  are  hardly  any  precipices  or  bare  surfaces.  The 
natives  clear  small  *  locations'  for  themselves  by  setting  fire  to 
the  jungle,  especially  on  the  lower  spurs;  after  which  they  clear 
away  the  trees,  and  cultivate  between  the  stumps.  In  the  month 
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of  May  the  firing  of  the  jungle  is  a  frequent  practice  ;  and  Dr. 
Hooker,  who  was  at  Darjeeling  at  this  season,  thus  describes  the 
spectacle  : — 

'Heavy  clouds  canopy  the  mountains  above,  and,  stretching 
across  tlie  valleys,  shut  out  the  firmament ;  the  air  is  a  dead  calm — 
as  usual  in  these  deep  gorges — and  the  fires,  invisible  by  day,  are 
eeen  raging  all  around,  appearing  to  an  inexperienced  eye  in  all 
but  dangerous  proximity.  The  voices  of  birds  and  insects  being 
hushed,  nothing  is  audible  but  the  harsh  roar  of  the  rivers,  and 
occasionally  rising  far  above  it,  that  of  the  forest  fires.  At  night 
we  were  Hteraliy  surrounded  by  them  ;  some  smouldering,  like 
shale-heaps  at  a  colKery;  others  fitf\iliy  bursting  forth;  whilst 
i»thors  again  stalked  along  with  a  steadily  increasing  and  enlarging 
llame,  shooting  out  great  tongues  of  fire,  which  spared  nothing  as 
they  advanced  with  irresistible  might.  Their  triumph  is  in  reaching 
a  great  bamboo  clump,  when  the  noise  of  the  flames  drowns  that  of 
the  torrents  ;  and  as  the  great  stem-joints  burst,  from  the  expansion 
of  the  confined  air,  the  report  is  as  that  of  a  salvo  from  a  park  of 
artiller}'.  At  Darjeeling  the  blaze  is  visible ;  and  the  deadened 
reports  of  the  bamboos  bursting  is  heard  throughout  the  night ;  but 
in  the  valleys,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  scene  of  destruction,  the 
t)fi'ect  is  the  most  grand,  being  heightened  by  the  glare  reflected 
from  the  masses  of  mist  which  hover  above.' 

Sikkim,  on  the  southern  edge  of  which  stands  Darjeeling,  is  a 
small  territory,  barely  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  extending  north- 
wards to  the  crest  of  the  snowy  range  which  forms  the  southern 
frontier  of  Thibet.  But  small  as  the  territory  is,  its  population 
— as  is  not  seldom  the  case  in  mountain  regions — is  remarkably 
heterogeneous.  The  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the  country,  and 
the  prominent  character  in  Darjeeling,  where  he  undertakes  all 
^orts  of  out-door  employment,  is  the  Lepcha.  He  is  Mongolian 
in  features,  and  a  good  deal,  too,  in  habit  and  language  ;  still  he 
differs  considerably  from  the  Thibetans,  though  not  so  decidedly 
as  from  the  Nepaulese  and  Bhotanees,  who  are  his  neighbours 
on  the  west  and  east.  He  is  short  in  stature,  being  hardly  five 
feet  in  height ;  rather  broad  in  the  chest,  with  muscular  arms 
and  powerful  legs,  but  with  small  hands  and  slender  wrists.  The 
women,  though  with  no  pretensions  to  good  looks,  have  a  mild, 
frank,  and  rather  pleasing  expression  ;  the  girls,  especially,  are 
often  engaging  to  look  upon — all  smiles  and  good  nature  ;  but 
the  old  women  are  thorough  hagp.  Though  fond  of  bathing 
when  they  come  to  a  stream  in  hot  weather,  and  expert  swim- 
mers, the  Lepchas  never  take  to  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
ablution.  Their  dress  is  a  single  cotton  vestment,  thrown  loosely 
round  the  body,  leaving  one  or  both  arms  free,  and  reaching  to 
the  knees ;  to  this,  in  cold  weather,  is  added  a  loose  jacket  with 
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wide  sleevas.  Their  ornaments  are  silver  hoops  in  the  ears, 
necklaces  of  cornelian  and  other  stones  or  coral,  and  curious 
amulets  or  charm -boxes  of  gold  and  silver,  attached  to  their 
necks  or  arms.  They  take  some  pride  in  their  hair  also,  which 
the  ladies  frequently  dress  for  the  gentlemen  :  thus  one  may 
often  see,  the  last  thing  at  night,  a  damsel  of  discreet  port, 
demurely  go  behind  a  young  man,  unplait  liis  pigtail,  teaze  the 
hair,  thin  it  of  some  of  its  lively  inmates,  braid  it  up  for  him, 
and  retire.  The  women  wear  two  braided  pigtails,  by  which  a 
stranger  most  readily  distinguishes  them  from  their  etfeminate- 
looking  partners ;  and  when  in  full  dress,  with  a  small  woollen 
cloak  of  gay  pattern  thrown  over  the  ordinary  dress,  their  cos- 
tume is  very  picturesque.  This  people  profess  no  religion,  but 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits.  To  the  good 
they  pay  no   heed.     'Why  should  we?'  they  say;  *the  good 

*  spirits  do  us  no  harm  ;  the  evil  spirits,  who  dwell  in  every  rock, 

*  grove,  and  mountain,  are  constantly  at  mischief,  and  to  them 
'  we  must  pray,  for  they  hurt  us.*  All  bodily  ailments  are  deemed 
the  operations  of  demons,  who  can  be  cast  out  by  pray(*rs  and 
invocations  ;  and  every  tribe  has  a  priest-doctor,  who  officiates 
as  an  exorcist.  Although  a  mountaineer,  the  Lepcha  is  timid, 
peaceful,  and  no  brawler — qualities  which  contrast  strongly  with 
those  of  his  neighbours  to  the  east  and  w^est.  He  is  an  incom- 
parable attendant  on  the  march, — sleeping  on  the  cold,  bleak 
mountains,  exposed  to  pelting  rain,  without  a  murmur,  and  ever 
ready  to  give  a  helping  hand.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  a  march, 
the  Lepchas  will  sit  for  hours  chatting,  telling  stories,  singing  in 
a  monotonous  tone,  or  playing  on  their  only  musical  instrument 
— a  long  bamboo  flute.  Most  Europeans  maintain  that  the 
music  of  India  is  nothing  better  than  disagreeable  noises  ;  but 
Dr.  Hooker  used  to  relish  the  music  of  his  Lepcha  attendants. 

*  I  have  often  listened,'  he  says,  *  with  real  pleasure  to  the  simple 
music  of  this  rude  instrument ;  its  low  and  sweet  tones  aio  singu- 
larly JEolian,  as  are  the  airs  usually  played,  which  fall  by  octaves ; 
the  sound  seems  to  harmonize  with  the  sohtudo  of  the  primeval 
forests ;  and  he  must  have  a  dull  ear  who  cannot  draw  from  it  the 
indication  of  a  contented  mind,  whether  he  may  relish  its  soft 
musical  notes  or  not.' 

The  skill  of  the  Lepchas  as  woodsmen  is  invaluable  to  the 
traveller  whom  they  attend  ;  for  in  an  hour's  time  they  will 
build  a  waterproof  house,  thatched  with  banana  leaves  in  the 
lower  regions,  and  with  bamboo  in  the  higher,  and  furnish  it 
with  a  table  and  bedstead  for  three  persons,  using  no  other  im- 
plement than  their  heavy  knife. 
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Attended  by  a  party  of  these  Lepchas  acting  as  coolies,  Dr. 
Hooker  journeyed  to  and  fro  among  the  mountains  of  Sikkim, 
crossing  torrents  and  swift-running  rivers  on  cane  bridges  of 
perilous  slenderness;  toiling  through  profound  valleys,  where  the 
mountfiin  sides  are  so  steep  that  one  must  scramble  rather  than 
walk  ;  till,  as  he  proceeded  northwards,  the  vegetation  grows 
scanty,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  scene  is  a  burnt-brown, 
glaciers  fill  the  adjoining  glens,  ancient  morasses  are  spread 
over  the  narrow  plains ;  and  while  dark  clouds  and  drizzling 
rain  surround  the  upward-journeying  traveller,  he  sees  ahead  of 
him,  between  the  iced-capped  mountain  portals,  the  arch  of 
ever-blue  sky  which  overhangs  the  rainless  table-land  of  Thibet 
Even  in  the  lower  part  of  Sikkim,  where  the  soil  is  abundantly 
fertile,  the  population  is  very  scanty,  and  so  indolent,  that  they 
hardly  raise  food  enough  to  keep  themselves  alive  ;  so  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  for  the  traveller  to  obtain  supplies  either  of 
coolies  or  rations.  Pheasants  may  be  snared  occasionally  in  the 
upper  regions,  and  there  are  the  wild  sheep  of  the  Himalayas 
(the  ovis  aramon),  as  tall  as  a  calf,  and  with  enormous 
spiral  horns,  which  the  sportsman  may  bag  if  he  can.  A 
beer,  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  millet,  upon  which 
the  natives  often  get  fuddled,  is  sometimes  presented  to 
the  traveller, — and  sometimes  tea,  not  infused  as  with  us,  but 
churnedy  with  soda,  salt,  and  butter,  sometimes  (at  least  in  the 
western  Himalayas)  even  with  flour  and  vegetables,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  soup.  In  the  upper  valleys  the  natives  in  some 
places  abandon  their  little  hamlets  during  the  winter,  seeking 
refuge  lower  down  ;  and  over  all  the  alpine  region,  after  gather- 
ing in  firewood  and  storing  their  little  grain-crop  on  the  roof,  the 
people  shut  themselves  in,  and  hybernate  until  the  return  of 
spring.  Parties  of  Thibetans  are  met  with  in  the  roads  and 
passes,  journeying  in  families  and  in  single  file,  laden  with  salt 
from  the  interior, — every  one,  down  to  the  youngest  that  can 
walk,  carrying  a  bag  or  bags  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  size,  and 
the  shaggy  y&ks  and  grave  bull-dog-headed  mastiff  being  simi- 
larly burdened.  They  smoke  tobacco  or  dried  leaves  in  brass 
pipes,  warranted  not  to  break,  and  sometimes  improved  by 
having  an  agate  or  amber  mouth-piece. 

The  symbols  and  priests  of  Buddhism  are  met  with  everywhere 
in  Sikkim.  Heaps  of  stones,  or  cairns,  at  conspicuous  points  on  the 
wayside,  are  surmounted  with  poles,  bearing  bits  of  cloth  or  rags 
like  flags,  inscribed  with  the  all-pervading  formula  of  adoration, 
*0m  mani  padmi  homi' — ^whichis  also  the  only  answer  to  his  in- 
terrogatories which  greets  the  passing  traveller  from  the  lips  of  the 
stolid  priests.     But  Buddhism  is  in  nowise  exclusive  ;  a  stranger 
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may  at  all  times  enter  their  temples  and  witness  their  worship. 
On  festival  days  the  natives  bring  offerings  and  place  them  on  the 
altar  ;  and  the  Lamas  may  be  seen  at  prayer,  psalms,  and  con- 
templation, seated  cross-legged  on  benches, — one  reading,  per- 
haps, with  his  fore-finger  elevated,  while  the  others  listen :  anon 
they  all  sing  hymns,  repeat  sacred  or  silly  precepts  to  the 
bystanders,  or  join  in  a  chonis  with  boys,  wno  strike  brass 
cymbals,  and  blow  long  straight  tinimpets,  or  carved  and  silver- 
mounted  conch-shells,  making  a  fearful  din.  Dnims,  gongs, 
praying-cylinders,  books,  and  trumpets  made  of  thigh-bones 
(which  once  formed  the  tibia  of  a  Lama),  with  cups  and  other 
articles  on  the  altar,  and  gaily-coloured  idols  and  flags,  constitute 
the  rest  of  the  furnishing.  The  convents  in  Sikkim  are  so  nume- 
rous that  each  morning  at  daybreak  the  traveller  is  aroused  by 
this  wild  music,  eflfectually  awakening  him  to  the  strangeness  of 
the  wild  land  in  which  he  is  wandering. 

It  is  remarkable  that  snow  lies  more  heavily  on  the  middle 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas  than  on  the  northern.  The  level  of 
perpetual  snow,  of  course,  comes  lower  down  on  the  northern 
ranges  than  on  the  southern,  and  the  vegetation  is  always  more 
abundant  on  the  slopes  which  face  the  south  ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  more  northerly  chains  of  the  Himalayas,  and  still 
more,  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  are  freer  of  snow  than  the  chains 
which  lie  nearer  to  India.  The  explanation  is,  not  that  the 
climate  further  inland  is  less  cold — on  the  contrary,  it  is  colder — 
but  that  it  is  remarkably  dry ;  whereas  the  climate  of  the 
southern  ranges  of  the  eastern  Himalayas  is  remarkably  moist. 
There  is  very  little  moisture  to  congeal  on  the  Hima- 
layas which  adjoin  Thibet,  and  hence  the  snow-fall  is  compara- 
tively light  The  bare  rocks,  and  immense  boulder-stones  which 
strew  the  upland  valleys,  absorb,  and  afterwards  radiate,  the  sun- 
heat  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and  the  natives,  at  night,  always 
bivouac,  if  possible,  under  the  lee  of  one  of  those  heated  masses. 
Dr.  Hooker  was  surprised  to  see  vegetation  flourishing  at  very 
neat  elevations  (17,000  feet),  but  on  burying  his  thermometer 
ne  found  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  was  seven  I 
degrees  warmer  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  (at  Yeumtso, 
16,800  feet  above  the  sea,  it  was  12J  degrees  warmer  than 
the  air),  a  fact  which,  in  a  lesser  degree,  he  says,  holds  good  all 
over  India.  Another  curious  phenomenon  observed  by  Dr.  Hooker 
was  that  the  temperature  of  the  Zemu  river,  which  flows  south- 
ward through  the  Himalayas  from  Thibet,  was  six  degrees  warmer 
than  that  of  the  Thlonek  river  at  the  point  of  confluence,  ami 
that  as  he  proceeded  northwards  up  the  Zemu,  its  waters  grew 
warmer  and  warmer,  rising  from  40  to  48  degrees  at  1,000  feet 
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higher,  and  at  2,200  feet  higher  it  was  49  degrees,  proving  that 
it  rose  in  a  dryer  and  comparatively  sunny  climate,  and,  before 
descending  into  the  Himalayas,  flowed  amongst  mountains  that 
were  little  snowed. 

In  the  western  Himalayas,  glaciers  descend  to  within  11,000 
feet  of  the  sea  level,  but  in  the  Sikkim  or  eastern  portion  of  the 
mountains  they  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  so  low  as  14,000  feet, 
though  extensive  snow-beds  remain  unmelted  in  the  summer 
months  at  but  little  above  10,000  feet.     Some  of  the  passes 
surmounted  by  Dr.  Hooker  were  17,000  feet  in  altitude,  and 
even  at  lesser    heights   the    scenery  presented   some   of    the 
grandest  aspects  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.     The  steepness 
of  the   mountain-slopes,  the   abruptness  with  which   the   ice- 
topped  summits  ascend  from  the  intervening  valleys,  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  eastern  Himalayas.     In  the  Kam- 
bachen  valley,  close  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Sikkim,  this 
feature  is  remarkably  displayed.     The  valley,  which  is  11,400 
feet  above  the  sea,  lies  between  two  mountains,  the  one  25,312 
feet  high,  the   other   19,000  feet,  yet   the  summits  of  these 
mountains  are  only  eight  miles  apart!     The  summit   of  the 
higher  of  these  two  mountains  rises  nearly  14,000  feet  above 
the  valley,  yet  is  not  more  than  five  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line.     This  is  a  much  steeper  slope  than  that  from  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  to   the  top  of  Mont   Blanc.     The  Yangna  valley, 
13,500  feet  above  the  sea,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
scenery  prevailing  in  these  high  altitudes.     By  the  labour  of 
maQ,  the  soil  is  made  to  yield  little  crops  of  barley,  wheat, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  radishes,  which  are  cultivated  as  summer 
crops,  grown  in  small  fields  cleared  of  stones  and  protected  by 
dykes  ;  and  some  of  these  little  crops  are  even  grown  400  feet 
higher.     But  the  surrounding  scenery  is  bare  and  dismal,  not 
even  the  juniper  bush  attaining  to  this  elevation.     The  ancient 
lake-beds  in  the  valley,  green  or  brown  with  scanty  vegetation, 
are    bordered    by   vast    morasses,   and   covered   by   enormous 
boulders,   shot  down   by  ancient  glaciens  ;  flat  terraces,   like 
parallel  roads  (marking  ancient  lake  margins),  extend  along  the 
bluflf  sides  of  the  mountains ;  while  numbers  of  snowy  peaks  and 
glaciers   rise   all   around  the  elevated  horizon.      Add    to  this 
the   little  Buddhist  monuments  of  quaint  picturesque  shapes, 
decorated  with  poles  and  banners;  the  many-coloured  dresses 
of  the  people ;   the  brilliant  blue  of  the  cloudless  heavens  by 
day,  and  the  depth  of  its  blackness  by  night,  heightened  by  the 
light  of  stars  that  blaze  with  a  lustre  unknown  in  less  lofty 
regions, — and  we  have   a  scenery  singularly  impressive,  even 
though  the  effect  were  not  heightened  by  the  silence  that  reigns 
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around.  Snow  covers  the  ground  at  Yangna  from  December 
till  April,  and  the  falls  at  times  amount  to  twelve  feet  in  depth. 
Dr.  Eiooker,  who  passed  through  the  valley  in  December,  just 
before  the  snows  set  in,  thus  describes  the  scene  : — 

*The  village — a  miserable  collection  of  200  or  300  stone  huts, 
nestling  under  the  steep  flank  of  a  lofty  terrace  laden  with  gigantic 
boulders — seemed  buried  in  repose.  The  inhabitants  had  begim  to 
hybemate;  their  crops  were  stored,  the  curd  made  and  dried,  the 
passes  closed,  the  soil  frozen,  the  winter's  stock  of  fuel  housed,  and 
the  people  had  retired  into  the  caverns  of  their  half-subterranean 
houses,  to  sleep,  spin  wool,  and  think  of  Booddh,^  if  of  anything  at 
all,  the  dead-long  winter  through.  The  yaks  alone  find  anything 
to  do ;  so  long  as  any  vegetation  remains  they  roam  and  eat  it,  still 
yielding  milk,  which  the  women  take  morning  and  evening,^  when 
their  shrill  whistle  and  cries  are  heard  for  a  few  nunutes  as  they 
call  the  grunting  animals.  No  other  sounds,  save  the  harsh  roar 
and  hollow  echo  of  the  falling  rock,  glacier,  or  snow-bed,  disturbed 
the  perfect  silence  of  the  day  and  night.' 

Still  grander  was  the  panorama  which  opened  upon  Dr.. 
Hooker  from  the  most  northerly  passes  of  the  Snowy  Hima- 
layas, on  the  northern  frontier  of  Sikkim,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  lofty  table-land  of  Thibet,  The  mountains  which 
rise  from  that  table-land  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  lofty  as 
some  in  the  Snowy  Himalayas,  but  the  average  altitude  of  the 
country  is  very  much  higher — no  part  of  it,  Dr.  Hooker  thinks,. 
being  less  than  18,000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  summit  of 
Mount  Bhomteo,  he  took  a  Pisgah  view  of  this  rainless,  sterile, 
and  little  known  region.  Below,  a  few  miles  off,  lay  the  broad 
sandy  valley  of  the  Aran  ;  for  thirty  miles  north  not  a  particle 
of  snow  was  to  be  seen  ;  beyond  that,  rugged  purple-flanked 
and  snowy-topped  mountains  girdled  the  horizon, — some  of  them 
being  sixty  or  eighty  miles  off,  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the 
Yaru  river,  which  is  believed  ta  be  the  upper  part  of  the  great? 
Burrampooter.  No  village,  not  even  a  house,  was  to  be  seen; 
throughout  the  extensive  ai*ea  over  which  the  eye  roams  from? 
Bhomteo.  Everywhere  the  landscape  was  desolate  and  barren. 
The  wild  ass  grazing  with  ita  foal  on  the  sloping  downs,  the 
hare  bounding  over  the  stony  soil,  the  antelope  scouring  the 
sandy  flats,  and  the  fox  stealing  along  to  his  burrow,  were  the 
desert  and  Tartarian  types  of  animal  creation  which  met 
the  view.  The  shrill  whistle  of  the  marmot  alone  breaks 
the  profound  silence,  recalling  to  mind  the  snows  of  Lapland ; 
while  the  kite  and  the  raven  wheel  through  the  air ;  and 
still  higher  in  the  pale  blue  transparent  sky  'long  black 
*  Y-fihaped  trains  of  wild  geese  cleave  the  air,  shooting  over  the; 
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•glacier-crowned  top  of  Kinchinjhow,  and  winging  ttelr  flight 

*  in  one  day,  perhaps,  from  the  Yam  to  the  Ganges,  over  500 

*  miles  of  space,  and  through  22,000  feet  of  elevation/  Every 
night  Dr.  Hooker  spent  in  Thibet  he  witnessed  a  magnificent 
display  of  sunbeams,  converging  to  the  east,  and  making  a  false 
sunset.  '  As  the  sun  set,  broad  purple  beams  ro«e  from  a  dark 
'  low  leaden  bank  on  the  eastern  horizon,  and  spreading  up  to 

*  the  zenith,  covered  the  intervening  space  :  they  remained  from 
'  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  fading  gradually  into  the  blackness 

*  of  night/  He  looked  in  vain,  however,  for  the  beautiful  lancet- 
beam  of  the  zodiacal  light ;  its  position,  he  says^  being  bid  by  a 
neighbouring  mountain  peak. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Simla,  seated  on  its  pine-topped  ridges,  with 
its  evergreen  woods  and  bosky  dells  and  bright  blossoming  flowers 
— an  asylum  of  health  and  delight  to  the  Anglo-Indian  from  the 
plains ;  and  from  it  as  a  starting  point  let  us  accompany  Lord 
William  Hay  and  his  party  on  their  tour  through  the  western 
half  of  the  Himalayas.     Colonel  Torrens  is  the  chronicler  of  the 
expedition,  and  he  wields  the  pen,  and  still  more  the  pencil,  with 
graphic  skill  to  describe  the  features  of  the  journey.     Starting 
from  Simla,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  they  soon  obtain  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  first  great  range  of  the 
Himalayas,  which  in  this  quarter  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  monsoons  and  rains.     Their  route  at  first  lay  along  the  new 
road  from  India  to  Thibet — an  admirable  piece  of  engineering — 
sometimes  winding  round  fearful  precipices,  where  the  road  is 
formed  by  wooden  viaducts ;  in  other  places  it  is  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  or  through  tunnels  in  the  mountain  side,  or  else 
built  upon  masses  of  substantial  masonry.     So  skilfully  is  it  led 
round  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  that  the  road  is  nearly  level 
all  the  way, — in  striking  contrast  to  the  old  road,  which  goes 
straight  up  hill  and  down  dale,  the  traveller  having  to  scramble 
up  and  down  rude  stairs  of  rough  stone  or  blocks  of  wood,  and 
goats  being  employed  to  carry  the  merchandise,  as  the  route  is 
impassable  for  horses.     The  new  road  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted to  Chini,  its  terminus  on  the  Chinese  frontier ;  but  the 
delightfulness  of  the  climate  at  Chini,  and  the  great  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  are  such  as  amply  to  repay  the  tourist 
who  visits  it.     It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
whose  bungalow  still  stands,  and  has  recently   been  repaired. 
Lady  Canning  also  visited  the  place  in  her  sketching  tour.     A 
friend  of  ours  who  sojourned  there  for  a  couple  of  months  says 
he  knows  no  more  charming  spot  in  the  world.     It  is  two  hundred 
miles  within  the  Himalayas,  but  the  people  are  still  in  the  main 
Hindoos — with  one  important  exception  that  they  wash  and 
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bathe  themselves  only  twice  in  the  year !  Our  friend  was  present 
on  one  of  these  great  occasions,  when  a  pooja^  or  religious  fes- 
tival, was  held  in  honour  of  the  event  Strolling  in  the  afternoon 
through  the  pleasant  woods,  he  came  upon  a  very  quaint  sight. 
A  party  of  the  village  girls  were  lying  on  their  faces  in  a  ring,  with 
their  heads  in  the  centre,  and  the  bodies  radiating  outwards  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  They  were  laughing  and  talking,  and  now 
and  then  a  puflF  of  smoke  curled  upwards  from  the  midst  of  them. 
Catching  sight  of  our  friend,  they  hurriedly  rose  and  made  oflf ; 
and  on  approaching  the  spot,  he  found  that  they  had  been  smok- 
ing in  the  most  primitive  way  possible.  The  mode  is  not  un- 
common in  this  part  of  the  Himalayas,  and  consists  in  pushing 
the  two  forefingers  through  the  pliant  soil  till  the  points  meet : 
tobacco  is  then  placed  at  the  one  hole  and  the  lips  at  the  other, 
and  so  they  do  smoke  I  In  truth,  smoking  is  practised  in  curious 
fashions  all  over  the  Himalayas.  The  pipes  of  the  common 
people  are  generally  of  metal,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  break- 
Captain  Kiight  found  at  a  halting-place  a  piece  of  rough 
clay  fashioned  with  the  thumb  into  a  pipe-bowl,  and  placed  in  a 
clefSt  of  a  tree  at  a  convenient  height  as  a  convenience  for  all 
comers.  Into  this  rough  bowl  the  traveller  fits  a  straw,  and  fill- 
ing in  tobacco,  solaces  himself  with  a  smoka  Despite  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  an  indulgence  in  the  narcotic  weed  in  these 
Alpine  regions,  the  practico  is  so  general  that  it  is  made  a 
measure  of  distance ;  and  if  you  ask  a  puharie,  or  hill-man, 
liow  far  it  is  to  any  place,  he  will  answer  that  '  it  is  so  many 
*  smokes'  I 

Lord  W.  Hay's  party  did  not  proceed  all  the  way  to  ChinL 
Leaving  the  New  Road  a  fow  miles  beyond  Narkundah,  they  made 
a  steep  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  at  Kotghur, — passing 
the  night  in  the  bungalow  of  a  Mr.  Berkeley,  a  tea- planter,  who 
possesses  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  and  whom  the  Govern- 
ment has  endowed  with  magisterial  powers,  which  he  exerciaes 
most  judiciously.  Crossing  the  Sutlej  by  a  noble  bridge  of  deodar 
pine,  they  surmount  a  minor  range  of  the  mountains,  and  descend 
into  the  valley  of  the  Beas,  another  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaub, 
and  asoend  the  stream  to  its  source  on  the  summit  of  the  Rotang 
Pass,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Again  descending,  they  strike 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Chenab,  and  follow  the  narrowing  valley 
apwaroa,  crossing  streams  on  bridges  of  snow  or  ice,  till  they 
reach  the  summit  of  the  Bara  Lacha  Pass,  16,500  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. This  range  forms  the  watershed  which  separates  the 
mountain-valley  of  the  Indus  from  those  of  the  other  rivers  of 
the  Punjaub,  which  lie  more  to  the  south.  Beyond  the  Bara 
Lacha  the  rivers  flow  in  northerly  or  north-westerly  coursett  to- 
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wards  the  Indns.    But  the  route  keeps  at  a  high  altitude,  passing 
through  a  region  where  the  black  tents  of  the  nomads  take  the 

))Iace  of  Tillages,  until  it  reaches  its  highest  point  at  the  Tung' 
ung  Pass,  18,000  feet  above  the  sea  (3,000  feet  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc),  from  whence  the  traveller  overlooks  the  defiles  which  lead 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Two  marches  brought  them  to  the 
Indus,  here  fibwing  nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  in 
two  more  days  they  arrived  at  Leb,  the  capital  of  Ladak,  after  a 
fatiguing  jouToey  of  400  miles  from  Simla.  Pursuing  their  route, 
they  soon  quit  the  valley  of  the  lodus^  and  journey  for  several 
days  through  the  mountains  to  the  V£^ey  of  the  Dras  Birer, 
which  they  ascend  to  the  Bultul  Pass,  in  a  continuatioD  of  the 
lofty  Baia  Lacha  range,  which  here  forms  the  novtbem  boundary 
of  the  lovely  vale  of  Cashmere. 

From  the  time  these  tourists  leave  the  tea-farm  of  Mr. 
Berkeley,  overlooking  the  rapid  mud^coloured  flood  of  the 
Sutlej,  we  follow  their  route  with  ever-increasing  interest  We 
feel  their  headaches  as  they  pass  through  the  close  atmosphere 
and  rank  vegetation  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  and  their  rertigo  and 
respiratory  oppression  as  they  surmount  the  lofty  passes  of  the 
Bara  Lacha  and  Tung-lung  ranges.  The  very  bridges  od  the  route 
are  trymg  to  the  nerves^  if  not  actually  perilofw.  Some  of  them 
are  rude  suspension-bridges  made  of  Urchen  twigs,  about  a  yard 
wide,  with  frail  twig  parapets  hardly  three  feet  in  height : 
others  are  a  sort  of  ferry  saspension-bridge,  consisting  of  ropes 
stretched  across,  with  sliding  ropes  hanging  down,  in  irhieh  the 
passenger  is  fbted,  and  then  drawn  across.  Nor  must  we  ibrgei 
the  deria,  or  inflated  bullock-skins,  which  serve  as  feny-boatg 
on  the  unbridged  and  unfordable  parts  of  the  rivera  We  come 
into  a  region  where  the  customs  and  costumes  of  China  and 
Tartary  supplant  those  of  India  ;  where  we  find  the  monaeteries, 
nunneries,  and  religious  rites  of  Buddhism  mingling  with  the 
more  native  Lamaism  of  Thibet  Here  we  find  women  with 
many  husbands ;  it  being  customary  for  all  the  sods  of  the  same 
mother  to  have  but  one  wife  amongst  them  ;  and  these  women, 
also,  literally  wear  the  breeches^  though  these  be  of  silk.  Part- 
ridges, snow-pheasants,  deer,  and  bears,  are  met  vidth  at  times,  to 
give  work  to  the  iq)ortsman  ;  and  we  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of 
Nimrods  who  may  intend  to  visit  those  parts,  that  there  is  quite 
a  warren  of  brown  bears  as  you  cross  the  mountain-pass  from  the 
valley  of  the  Dras  into  Cashmere. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  route,  that  whidi,  after  closing  the 
book,  remains  most  clearly  in  our  mind's  eye,  is  the  great  Kyang 
Plain,  thirty-five  miles  long  and  two  to  three  wide,  which  leada 
up  to  the  Tung-lung  Pass.    The  plain  is  about  sixteen  thousand 
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feet  above  the  sea,  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  the  world,  and 
there  we  find  an  encampment  of  the  Tartar  shepherds,  with 
their  black  tents  and  vigilant  sheep-dogs,  and  thousands  of  sheep 
and  goats,  with  a  few  shaggy  y&ks  browsing  on  the  slopes  of  the 
heights,  dappled  low  though  these  are  by  frequent  patches,  of 
snow.  Before  the  approach  of  winter  this  sole  visitation  of 
human  life  will  be  witlidrawn,  and  the  wild  expanse  will  be  left 
to  its  native  owners— the  wild  horse,  the  gigantic  wild  sheep,  the 
hare,  and  the  marmot.  The  wild  horses  are  wary  as  well  as 
swift,  and  always  baulked  the  pursuit  of  our  sportsmen  ;  but 
the  hares — ^whom  the  Ladak  people  call '  hill-asses '  (on  account  of 
their  long  ears),  and  refuse  to  eat — large  and  fine-flavoured  as 
those  of  England,  fell  in  numbers  before  the  double-barrels.  The 
climate  ^of  this  elevated  plain  is  very  trying,  and  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  and  diurnal  vicissitudes  of  temperature  affected 
several  members  of  the  party  with  slight  intermittent  fever. 

*  To  a  solar  heat  at  noon-day,  many  degrees  hotter  than  in  any 

*  part  of  India,  succeeds  at  night  a  cold  so  intense  that  even 

*  during  the  summer  months  it  freezes  almost  every  night.' 
More  than  once,  when  riding  over  this  plain  in  pursuit  of  the 
wild  horses  (which  give  to  it  their  name,  Kyang),  Colonel 
Torrens  experienced  the  illusion  of  the  mirage.     '  It  is  noon. 

*  The  sun's  rays  beat  down  fiercer  and  fiercer  ;  my  eye-balls  ache 

*  with  the  glare,  and  the  whole  expanse  around  me  seems  to 

*  dance  and  quiver  in  the  fervid  heat.     Then  on  the  horizon 

*  would  appear  a  cool  sheet  of  water.'  But  actual  sheets  of 
water  there  are,  even  at  this  great  elevation.  Over  the  range  of 
hills  which  bound  the  plain  on  the  north,  there  is  a  large  salt* 
water  lake  about  five  miles  long  and  half  as  broad,  its  shores 
glistening  with  a  thick  saline  crust,  and  its  surface  covered  with 
a  tempting  abundance  of  wild-fowl,  which,  however,  to  the 
disgust  of  our  sportsmen,  would  not '  come  to  be  killed.' 

We  left  Lord  W.  Hay's  party  descending  the  valley  which 
leads  into  Cashmere  from  the  north ;  and  as  Captain  Knight 
entered  Cashmere  from  the  south,  we  shall  accompany  that  oflScer 
op  from  the  plains,  and  then  combine  his  narrative  with  that  of 
Colonel  Torrens,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  and  fasci- 
nation of  the  *  Happy  Valley.' 

After  a  flying  visit  to  Simla,  where  he  finds  that  the  orders  of 
the  '  powers  that  be '  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  enter  the 
Himalayas  not  by  that  route,  but  by  the  Peer  Punjal  Pass 
from  the  Punjaub,  Captain  Knight  reluctantly  jolts  down  again 
into  the  plains,  and  pursues  his  course  across  the  interesting 
flats  of  the  Punjaub,  with  its  many  rivers  flowing  in  one  or  more 
GhaanelB  amidst  four  or  five  miles  of  sand,  makmg  the  Captain 
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lose  patience  with  '  rivers  that  have  no  opposite  banks/  Jour- 
neying through  Lahore  to  Goojerat,  another  stage  brings  him  to 
,  Bimber,  the  first  village  within  the  territories  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Cashmere,  where  he  finally  escapes  from  the  plains,  and  com- 
mences his  ascent  towards  the  lovely  valley.  The  distance  from 
Bimber  to  Sirinugger,  the  capital  of  Cashmere,  is  170  miles,  and 
neariy  two-thirds  of  the  distance  must  be  travelled  before  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  the  Peer  Punjal  Pass.  The  route — as  is  the 
case  with  mountain  travelling  eveiy where — follows  the  natural 
openings  in  the  mountains  formed  by  the  beds  of  streams,  thi-ough 
valleys  and  ravines  ;  and  as  several  parallel  ridges  have  to  be 
crossed,  from  one  valley  into  another,  the  journey  has  many  ups 
and  downs,  but  ever  rising  towards  the  summit  of  the  distant  Pass. 
In  the  first  day  s  march  from  Bimber  the  travellers  found 
themselves  among  the  pine-trees,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
mountain  air  took  away  the  remembrance  of  the  dusty  plains. 
Next  day  the  path  led  up  a  rocky  valley,  beside  a  dashing 
stream,  then  straight  up  a  precipitous  mountain  wooded  with 
pine,  and  down  the  other  side.  The  third  day  they  were  again 
among  rocks  and  pines,  a  mountain  stream  accompanying  them 
all  the  way  ;  yet  they  passed  also  through  a  little  region  of  frui<>- 
trees,  *  through  clustering  pomegranates,  figs,  plimis,  peach-trees, 
'  wild,  but  beaiing  fruit,'  interspread  with  pines ;  *  and  some- 
'  times  we  came  upon  a  group  of  scented  palms,  which  looked 
'  strangely  enough  in  such  unusual  company.'  On  the  fourth 
day  the  path  led  through  a  gradually  ascending  valley, 
cultivated  for  the  rice  crop  in  terraces,  and  irrigated  by  a  net- 
work of  canals  fed  by  the  mountain  streams.  Another  march 
brought  them  to  Thannah  ;  and  the  next  day  they  reached  the 
foot  of  the  real  mountains,  where  they  abandoned  their  ponies 
and  proceeded  on  foot.  Mountain  upon  mountain  now  rose 
before  them,  richly  clothed  with  forest  trees ;  while,  overtopping 
all,  peeped  up  the  glistening  summits  of  the  snowy  range, 
making  everything  around  seem  cool  and  pleasant,  despite  vie 
hot  sun's  rays  which  poured  upon  the  party.  As  the  road 
wound  among  rocks  and  dells  the  air  was  perfumed  at  every  step 
by  the  wild  rose  and  the  heliotrope.     And  lo  ! — 

'  At  a  bend  in  the  road,  what  should  appear  almost  over  our 
heads  but  a  troop  of  about  a  hundred  monkeys,  crashing  through 
the  firs  and  chesnuts,  and  bounding  in  eager  haste  from,  tree  to  tree 
in  their  desire  to  escape  from  a  party  of  natives  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction.  They  were  large  brown  monkeys  of  the  kind 
called  lungoors,  standing  some  of  them  three  feet  high,  and  having 
tails  considerably  longer  than  themselves.  Their  faces  were  jet 
black,  fringed  with  light  grey  whiskers,  which  gave  them  a  most 
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comical  appearance ;  and  as  they  jumped  along  from  tree  to  tree, 
sometimes  thirty  and  forty  feet  through  the  air,  with  their  small  . 
families  following  as  best  they  could,  they  made  the  whole  forest 
resound  with  the  crashing  of  the  branches,  and  amazed  us  not  a 
little  by  their  aerial  line  of  march.' 

Next  day  *our  path  led  us  up  the  main  torrent  towards  the 
snow;  and  in  the  first  three  miles  we  crossed  about  twenty  pine 
bridges  thrown  across  the  stream,  some  of  them  consisting  of  a 
single  tree,  and  all  in  the  rudest  style  of  architecture.  After  an 
almost  perpendicular  ascent,  up  natural  flights  of  steps,  we  reached 
our  next  stage,  Poshana,  a  little  mud-built,  flat-roofed  settlement 
on  the  mountain-side.' 

Here  Captain  Knight  and  his   friend  engaged  a  couple   of 

*  shikarees,'  or  native  sportsmen,  and  putting  on  grass  shoes  or 
sandals  (which  they  soon  found  absolutely  necessary  for  walking 
on  the  icy  slopes),  made  a  week's  excursion  on  the  snowy 
mountains  overlooking  the  Peer  Punjal  Pass,  in  a  not  very  suc- 
cessful search  for  game.  Returning  to  their  '  camp  '  at  Poshana, 
they  crossed  the  pass ;  but  to  their  disappointment,  instead  of 
seeing  something  of  the  far-famed  valley,  '  nothing  met  the  eye 
'  but  a  wild  waste  of  land,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  snow.*  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  next  day's  march,  however,  the  path 
entered  a  beautifully  wooded  valley,  and  thereafter  passed 
through  a  thickly  shaded  wood,  studded  with  roses  and  jessa- 
mine, and  peopled  with  wood-pigeons  and  nightingales,  which 
gave  the  travellers  a  morning  concert ;  and  at  length  they  baited 
at  Heerpore  amidst  a  fine  grass  country.  On  the  following  day 
they  found  themselves  gradually  passing  into  the  Valley,  and 
chaiiging  rocks  and  firs  for  groves  of  walnut,  and  moss  and  fern 
for  the  more  civilized  strawberry  and  wild  carnation.  At  the 
village  of  Shupayon,  their  halting-place,  they  found  the  flat 
mud  roof  of  India  giving  place  to  the  sharply  pitched  wooden 
one,  thatched  with  straw  or  tiled  with  wood,  which  marks  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Cashmere.  At  this  point  a  lovely  view 
opened  out  before  the  travellers  :  the  far-famed  valley  lay  at 
their  feet,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  snow-capped  mountains. 
Next  morning  they  started  on  their  concluding  march  into  the 
capital  of  Cashmere.  The  first  appearance  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley  was  rather  disappointing ;  still  the  country  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  its  tameness  was  redeemed  by  the  glorious 
mountain  ranges,  which  bound  the  valley  in  every  direction 
with  a  pure,  unsullied  fringe  of  snow.  *  Our  path  was  occasionally 

*  studded  with  the  most  superb  sycamores  and  lime-trees ;  and 

*  as  we  approached  the   town  we  entered   a  long  avenue    of 

*  poplars,  planted  as  closely  together  as  possible,  and  completely 
'  hiding  ail  the  buildings  until  close  upon  them.' 
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And  80  they  reached  Sirinuggur,  the  capital  of  the  Happy 
Valley.  Here  they  halted  for  some  days  to  indulge  in  the  dolce 
far  niente,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  kind  of  life  suitable  to 
the  lovely  valley,  which  is  a  veritable  land  of  lotos-eating.  What 
is  now  the  Valley  of  Cashmere  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  great 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  at  length  forced  a  passage  for  them- 
selves through  the  Baramoula  Pass,  through  which  the  river 
Jhelum  now  descends  into  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub.  Three  lesser 
valleys — that  of  the  Sindh  river,  leading  north-eastwards  to  the 
Bultul  Pass  ;  that  of  the  Jhelum  leading  eastwards  up  to  Islama- 
bad ;  and  that  of  the  Lower  Jhelum,  leading  south-westward  to 
the  Wuler  Lake  and  the  Baramoula  Pass— -gradually  open  out 
into  the  circular  plain  in  which  lies  Sirinuggur  and  the  Lake  of 
Cashmere.  Enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  ranges  of  the  Hima- 
layas, richly  clothed  by  forests  on  tjheir  lower  slopes,  and  crested 
with  the  everlasting  snows,  the  valley  presents  a  wide  expanse 
of  undulating  plain,  bearing  on  its  broad  bosom  cities,  lakes,  and 

S gardens,  and  rich  alike  in  forests,  fruits,  and  flowers.  The  Jhe- 
um  flows  through  Sirinuggur,  forming  the  Mall  of  the  capital ; 
and  the  seven  bridges  which  span  the  river  are  picturesque 
structures,  built  entirely  of  wood,  resting  on  piers  formed  of 
massive  blocks  of  cedar, — some  of  them  having  rows  of  shops 
on  them,  flanking  the  footway  on  either  side,  such  as  one  sees  in 
ancient  prints  of  Old  London  Bridge.  In  the  summer  months 
there  are  always  parties  of  British  officers  and  civilians,  some- 
times with  ladies,  to  be  met  with  in  Sirinuggur.  Most  of  them 
are  mighty  hunters,  spending  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in 
the  hills ;  others,  more  luxuriously,  do  nothing  but  sail  about  in 
the  boats  on  the  clear  and  almost  currentless  Jhelum.  The 
boats  are  long,  narrow,  and  flat-bottomed,  built  like  canoes,  and 
at  the  extremities  slightly  curved  up  out  of  the  water ;  the  boat- 
men sit  and  paddle  at  either  end,  while  the  centre  of  the  skiflP  is 
reserved  for  the  sahib.  Here  he  reclines  on  cushions— or  in  fact 
on  his  own  bedding  transferred  to  the  boat — shaded  from  the 
sun  by  an  awning  of  matting.  Life  in  Sirinuggur  is  best  seen 
on  the  river,  and  from  the  river,  so  let  us  hear  Colonel  Torrens 
describe  the  scene  : — 

*  The  river,  from  the  "Visitors'  Reach"  to  the  last  of  the  bridges 
— and  there  are  seven — ^forms  the  Mall,  or  promenade — the  Kotten- 
row  of  Sreenuggur.  This  is  the  invariable  resort  of  the  "do-nothing" 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Languidly  smoking  a  cigar,  he  leans  back 
on  his  cushions,  and  is  paddled  up  and  down,  and  down  and  up 
a^ain,  till  it  grows  dark,  when  he  is  paddled  off,  and  is  seen  no  more 
tm  the  next  evening — for  the  existence  of  the  "do-nothing"  is  not 
a  sociable  one.     We  noticed  them  passing  and  repassing  each  other 
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withoat  the  most  distant  sign  of  recognition  ;  they  do  not  attempt 
to  extend  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  that  would  be  doin^  some- 
thing— a  something,  too,  that  would  involve  a  still  further  labour, 
such  as  a  morning  call,  or  possibly  an  invitation  to  dinner ;  and  exer- 
tions arduous  as  Qiese  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  dolcefar  niente 
of  a  "  do-nothing's"  life. 

*  Near  the  arches  of  every  bridge  are  groups  of  fishermen,  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  bow  of  their  boats,  **  throwing  a  fly  "  with  most  com- 
mendable perseverance.  *'  That  sahib,"  said  one  of  my  boatmen, 
**  has  been  here  for  four  years,  fishing  the  whole  of  the  season,  and 
every  morning  and  every  evening  has  whipped  the  water  under  that 
Tery  identical  arch.  Oh !  it's  a  great  sahib  for  fish  !"  Possibly  the 
man  lied|  and  no  doubt  he  exaggerated  greatly ;  but  during  the  ten 
days  we  spent  at  Sreenuggur,  I  never  passed  that  bridge,  morning 
or  evening,  without  finding  that  devoted  disciple  of  IzaaJc  Walton 
at  his  posl^  rod  in  hand,  whipping  the  stream  as  perseveringly  as 
over. 

*  The  banks  of  the  river  present  much  the  same  appearance  as 
thej  did  in  the  morning,  save  that  the  bathing  machines  are  fuller 
—for  such  we  discovered  some  strange  wooden  erections  to  be,  which, 
moored  at  intervals  to  the  shore  on  either  side  the  river,  seem  to 
float  on  the  water.  These  were  now  in  constant  requisition,  and  we 
flhonld  have  come  away  deeply  impressed  with  the  personal  clean- 
linees  of  the  inhabitEints  of  Sreenuggur,  had  we  not  remarked  that 
the  dirty  old  loose  wrapper — the  usual  dress  of  the  Kashmiris  of 
both  sexes — ^was  invariably  donned  again  after  the  operation ;  a  re- 
lapse into  which  ''vile  habit"  must  militate  fatally  against  the 
hoalthfol  and  cleansing  results  of  a  dip  in  the  Jhelum. 

*  But  now  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  houses  of  the  city  to  our 
lefty  and  its  slanting  rays  can  no  longer  annoy  you,  so  the  boatmen 
■tow  away  the  awning,  and  permit  your  gaze  to  wander  upwards 
£rom  the  bathing  machines,  boats,  and  landing-stairs  to  the  trcllised 
windows  of  the  picturesque  houses  above  you ;  some  of  which, 
perched  on  slender  piles,  lean  over  the  water,  and  seem  to  have  serious 
intentions  of  taking  an  evening  stroll  on  stilts.  Seen  dimly  through 
the  delicately-carved  woodwork  of  the  half-open  lattice,  you  will  now 
and  then,  if  you  are  lucky,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  graceful  form  and 
fiuse  of  some  fair  Kashmirian  girl,  with  braided  tresses,  and  dark 
bright  eyes  slyly  peeping  out  on  the  crowded  river  below.  And 
now,  his  day's  work  done,  the  pleasure-loving  Kashmiri  begins  to 
enjoy  himself;  sounds  of  mirth  and  laughter,  of  music  and  merri- 
menty  are  borne  out  to  vou  ^m  those  mysterious  casements,  for 
there  abide  the  queens  of  dance  and  song — 

"  Those  songs  that  ne'er  so  sweetly  soimd, 
As  £rom  a  young  Kashmirian's  mouth," 

pnA  boats  freighted  with  bundles  of  dim  drapery,  whence  peep  little 
jewelled  handS  and  slippered  feet,  glide  past  you — 

«  Youth  at  the  helm  and  Pleasure  at  the  prow." 
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The  Eotten-row  of  Sreenug^g^  has,  I  regret  to  say,  its  "  pretty 
Lorsebreakers"  too !  \ 

Solomon's  Throne  and  the  Hurree-purwat  Fort,  the  latter  of 
which  immediately  overhangs  the  capital,  are  the  two  eminences 
which  rise  aloft  above  the  watery  valley.  But  where  is  the  Lake? 
Leaving  the  crowded  stream  of  the  Jhelum,  and  paddling  up  a 
canal  between  greensward  and  overhanging  foliage,  you  come 
to  a  pair  of  massive  wooden  folding  gates,  through  which  your 
boat  glides:  these,  actually,  form  the  entrance  to  the  Dal, or  Lake. 
But  if  you  look  for 

*  the  mountain's  portal  that  opes 
Sublime,  from  that  valley  of  bliss  to  the  world  " — 

as  Tom  Moore  has  it, — ^you  will  find  that  you  are  passing  be- 
tween Solomon's  Throne  and  the  Hurree-purwat,  albeit  these 
twin  heights  are  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
After  passing  the  gates  on  the  canaJ,  you  have  still  a  long  pull 
through  a  narrow  channel  ere  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake 
opens  out  in  front  of  you.  The  lake's  surface  is  so  thickly  covered 
with  the  broad  shining  leaves  and  rosy  flowers  of  the  lotus,  and 
with  the  tangled  green  of  the  water-nut,  and  its  sides  are  so  con- 
cealed by  floating  gardens,  bearing  cucumbers  and  melons,  that 
it  is  difficult  at  first  to  form  an  idea  of  its  size.  But  the 
first  glimpse  is  sufficient  to  convince  you  of  its  beauty.  A 
grand  Mela,  or  fair,  on  the  water,  to  which  the  Maharajah  and  all 
his  court  went  in  state,  took  place  during  Captain  Knight  s  stay 
in  Sirinuggur,  and  is  thus  described  by  him  :— 

'  The  Lake  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
was  covered  so  densely  in  many  parts  with  weeds  and  water  plants 
that  it  bore  quite  the  iippearance  of  a  floating  garden.  And  as  the 
innumerable  boats  paddled  about,  with  their  bright  and  simny 
cargoes,  talking  and  laughing  and  enjoying  themselves  to  their 
heart's  content,  the  scene  began  to  identify  itself  in  some  measure 
with  Moore's  description  of  the  **  sunny  lake  of  cool  Cashmere," 
although  the  poet's  eyes  had  never  rested  on  either  lake  or  isle.  .  . 
In  the  evening,  the  number  of  boats  congregated  on  the  lake  was 
marvellous.  All  were  perfectly  crammed  with  Cashmerian  pleasure- 
seekers  ;  but  the  turbaned  faithful,  in  spite  of  the  pressure,  in  no 
way  lost  their  dignity,  but  with  pipes  and  coffee  enjoyed  themselves 
in  apparently  entire  unconsciousness  of  there  being  a  soul  on  the 
lake  beside  themselves.  The  most  wonderful  sight,  however,  was 
the  immense  crowd  of  many-coloured  turbans  congregated  on  shore, 
witnessing  the  departure  of  the  Cashmerian  Guards ;  and  as  they 
thronged  the  green  slopes  in  thousands,  they  gave  one  quite  the  idea 
of  a  mass  of  very  violent-coloured  flowers  blooming  together  in  a 
garden.' 
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The  once  famous  Shalimar  gardens  on  the  lake — where  Jehan- 
geer  used  to  spend  so  much  of  his  time  with  the  far-famed  Noor 
Jehan,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  their  reconciUation,  as  related 
by  Feramorz  to  Lallah  Rookh — is  the  favourite  place  with 
British  visitors  for  getting  up  a  champagne  dinner  and  a  nautch. 
Lord  W.  Hay's  party  were  thus  entertained  by  the  Maharajah, 
and  we  regret  that  Colonel  Torrens  s  account  of  the  banquet  is 
too  long  for  quotation.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving 
Captain  Knight's  slight  sketch  of  the  place  : — 

*  The  vista  on  entering  the  Gardens  [from  the  lake]  was  extremely 
pretty.  Four  waterfalls  appear  at  the  same  moment,  sending  a 
dear  sheet  of  crystal  water  over  a  broad  stone  slab,  and  gradually 
receding  irom  sight  in  the  wooded  distance.  A  broad  canal  rims 
right  through  the  gardens,  bridged  at  intervals  by  summer-houses, 
and  crossed  by  carved  and  quaintly-fashioned  stepping-stones.  At 
the  extremity  there  is  a  magnificent  baradurree  of  black  marble, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  heen  many  centuries  in  existence,  and  had 
originally  figured  in  some  very  different  situation.  The  pillars  were 
entire  to  a  length  of  seven  feet,  and  were  highly  polished,  from  the 
people  leaning  against  them.  Around  this,  in  reservoirs  of  water, 
were  about  two  hundred  fountains,  all  spouting  away  together, — 
and  on  one  side  a  sheet  of  the  most  perfectly  still  water  I  ever  saw. 
It  appeared  exactly  like  a  large  looking-glass,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  discern  where  tiie  artificial  bank  which  enclosed  it  either  began 
or  terminated.' 

So  far  as  we  may  trust  the  opinions  of  travellers,  the  dancing- 
girls  of  the  Nile  beat  those  of  India ;  but  of  ail  parts  of  India, 
Cashmere  is  the  one  where  the  nautch  is  to  be  seen  to  most 
advantage.  Nevertheless,  both  Colonel  Torrens  and  Captain 
Knight  were  inclined  to  yawn  over  the  performance.  The  move- 
ments of  the  dance  have  little  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans, 
and  the  dress  effectually  hides  any  beauty  of  form  in  the 
dancers.  Both  the  Colonel  and  the  Captain  give  us  a  portrait 
of  '  GhMabie,'  a  prima  donna  of  the  Nautch  ;  but  whether  it  is 
the  same  fair  one  who  sat  to  both  oflScers  we  cannot  tell,  as  the 
sketch  taken  by  the  Colonel  is  in  profile,  and  that  by  the  Captain 
is  in  full  face.  Captain  Knight,  in  this  part  of  his  Diary,  also 
gives  some  good  sketches,  in  chromo-lithograph,  of  the  ruins  of 
Cashmerian  temples,  which  were  overthrown  many  centuries  ago 
by  the  bigoted  Mahommedan  invaders.  Cashmerian  architecture 
in  those  ancient  temples  is  more  elegant  and  symmetrical  than 
any  to  be  met  with  in  India.  It  is  evidently  a  cross  between  the 
Indian  and  the  Greek,  and  exhibits  the  influence  exerted  in 
Cashmere  by  the  Hellenic  colonies  which  Alexander  the  Great 
planted  in  CabooL  The  many  ruins  of  ancient  cities  in  the  valley 
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show  that  Cashmere  in  former  times  was  more  populous  and 
prosperous  than  it  is  now.  These  ruins,  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
landscape  and  lovely  aerial  effects  of  the  valley,  furnish  most 
charming  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  the  English  public  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  for  themselves  some  of  those  views  as  delineated  by  a 
much-travelled  and  most  accomplished  artist.  In  the  magnificent 
work  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  in  which  the 
water-colour  dmwings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Simpson  are  to 
be  reproduced  in  chromo-lithographs,  forty  or  fifty  of  the  plates 
are  devoted  to  the  scenery  of  the  Himalayas  and  Cashmere ;  and 
having  seen  some  of  those  dramngs,  we  can  affirm  that  they 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  either  as  regards  artistic  effect  or 
precision  of  drawing.  The  title  of  this  forthcoming*  work  is 
*  India,  Ancient  and  Modem.'  It  will  comprise  250  plates,  with 
Essays  and  descriptive  text.  The  letterpress  is  to  be  written  by 
Mr.  Kaye,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the 
literary  portion  of  the  work.  In  illustration  of  what  we  have 
said  of  the  influence  of  Greek  art  visible  in  the  ancient  edifices 
of  Cashmere,  we  may  state  that  in  one  of  the  drawings  which  Mr. 
Simpson  gives  of  the  ruins  at  Martund,  the  finest  in  Cashmere, 
there  is  a  part  of  the  buildings  which,  if  isolated  from  the  rest, 
would  lead  even  a  connoisseur  in  architectural  art,  at  first  view, 
to  assign  it  to  Greece,  and  not  to  India.  As  verbal  description 
is  totally  inadequate  to  describe  many  of  the  lovelier  effects  of 
landscape,  we  are  happy  to  leave  to  Mr.  Simpson's  pencil  the 
delineation  of  the  varied  beauties  of  Cashmere,  which  no  skill 
on  our  part  could  suffice  to  set  before  the  reader.  One  of  his 
water-colour  drawings  of  the  Lake  of  Cashmere  reminds  us  at 
once  of  Moore's  lines  : — 

*  Oh  !  to  see  it  at  sunset,  when  warm  o'er  the  Lake 

Its  splendour  at  parting  a  Summer-eve  throws, — 
Like  a  bride  full  of  blushes  when  lingering  to  take 
A  last  look  of  her  mirror  at  night  ere  she  goes.' 

And  the  artist's  picture  of  the  rosy  lotus-flowers  on  the  lake 
really  justifies  to  the  full  the  vision  which  rose  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  poet  when  he  wrote — 

*  And  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers ! 
It  seemed  as  though  from  all  the  bowers 
And  fairest  fields  of  all  the  year, 
The  mingled  spoil  were  scattered  here. 
The  lake,  too,  Uke  a  garden  breathes 

With  the  rich  buds  that  o'er  it  He, 
As  if  a  shower  of  fairy  wreaths 

Had  fallen  on  it  from  the  sky.' 
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Captain  Enight  did  not  content  himself  with  spending  his 
holidays  in  the  Happy  Valley,  and  made  an  excursion  into 
Ladak  as  far  as  his  term  of  leave  would  permit  him  to  go. 
Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Sindh  river,  he  crossed  the  mountains 
which  bound  Cashmere  on  the  north,  descended  for  some  dis- 
tance the  Dras  river,  and  then  stnick  across  into  the  valley ,of  the 
Indus, — visited  Leh,  and  proceeding  onwards  through  an  almost 
pathless  country,  where  Buddhist  monasteries  and  buildings  are 
actually  more  plentiful  than  villages,  he  arrived  at  Hemis,  the 
turning-point  of  his  travels  ;  from  whence  he  made  his  way  back 
by  a  new  route  over  the  mountains,  which  brought  him  down 
into  the  eastern  corner  of  Cashmere  at  Islamabad.     Although 
in  this  latter  portion  of  his  Diary,  he  in  part  goes  over  the 
same  ground  as  Colonel  Torrens,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inter- 
esting in  his  book ;  and  we  had  marked  several  passages  in  it 
for  reference,  which  we  must  leave  unnoticed.     How  people  can 
live  through  the  winter  in   those   bleak   mountainous   snowy 
regions  passes  our  comprehension.     Rain  almost  never  falls,  and 
the  vegetation  is  wholly  dependent  upon  an   irrigation   which 
leads  the  ice-cold  waters  of  the  mountain   streams   over  the 
patches  of  soil  to  be  found  in  the  valleys.  The  miserable  hamlets 
nave  seldom  more  than  five  acres  of  cultivated  ground  around 
them.     Bunches  of  hay  are  hung  upon  the  trees  during  autumn, 
in  order  to  supply  food  for  the  sheep  in  winter,  when  the  snows 
cover  the  ground  many  feet  deep  and  raise  the  animals  to  within 
reach  of  their  suspended  fodder.   What  with  the  avalanches  which 
frequently   overlay  the  little  villages,  and  the   winter   which 
prevails  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  poor  peasants 
must  have  a  hard  time  of  it.     Even  the  monasteries — some  of 
them  large  buildings — perched  among  the  rocks,  are  many  of 
them  deserted,  and  falling  into  ruins  ;  the  late  Maharajah  Golab 
Singh — a  rare  combination  of  tyranny  and  rascality,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  still  testifies — having  pounced  upon  their 
treasures  as  a  means  of  recruiting  his  own  finances. 

Mr.  Simpson  crossed  even  loftier  passes  than  Lord  W.  Hay's 
party.  On  his  way  from  Chini  to  the  Tung-lung  Pass  (where 
his  route  met  that  described  by  Colonel  Torrens)  he  had  to  sur- 
mount the  ManeruDg  Law,  18,500  feet,  and  the  Parung  Law, 
19,000  feet,  the  highest  known  pass  in  the  whole  Himalayas. 
This  wild  region  presents  great  attractions  to  the  sportsman  ; 
wild  yaks,  wild  horses,  the  gigantic  wild  sheep  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  ibex,  abound,  besides  bears,  marmots,  &c.  But  he  must 
bo  a  veritable  Nimrod  who  undertakes  a  sporting  expedition  in 
these  altitudes.  Besides  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  of 
'  roughing  it '  in  these  far  away  solitudes,  extremes  of  heat  and 
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cold  combine  to  try  the  constitution  of  the  tourist.     Speaking  of 
the  temperature  on  the  Kyang  plain,  some  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  Colonel  Torrens  says,  *  to  a  day  spent  as  it  were  in  the 
*  Desert  of  Sahara,  succeeds  a  night  of  Arctic  frigidity/  In  truth, 
the  great  heat  of  the  sun  at  these  altitudes  is  as  yet  unexplained 
by  science.     It  reminds  us  of  the  parallel  fact  mentioned  by 
Parry  in  one  of  his  Arctic  voyages,  when  his  ship  was  enclosed 
in  the  ice :  that  tlie  pitch  was  melting  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
ship,  while  brandy  was  frozen  on  the  other !    It  would  seem  as  if 
the  intense  cold  suflSces  to  energize  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  ; 
how  we  cannot  as  yet  tell,  although  probably  it  is  on  the  same 
principle   that   opposite    polarity   produces    intensest   electrical 
action.     A  gentleman  who  lately  surmounted  these  lofty  passes 
has  expressed  to  us  his  belief  that  the  so-called  '  snow-blindness,' 
which  so  severely  affects  the  traveller  in  these  regions,  is  not  a 
mere  dazzling  of  the  eye,  but  an  actual  scorching  ;  the  heat  rays 
being  reflected  from  the  snow  to  an  unusual  Extent,  as  well  as  the 
light.     Possibly  this  (comparative)  non-absorption  of  the  heat 
rays  by  the  snowy  surface  is  a  provision  of  nature,  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  Alpine  and  Arctic  regions  is  kept  at  a 
higher  point  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.      Experiments 
could  easily  be  made  to  solve  this  question.      It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered also  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  solar  heat 
is  much  greater  on  mountains  than  at  an  equal  altitude  in  mid 
air  ;  and  we  believe  (although  science  as  yet  takes  no  cognizance 
of  the  matter)  that  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  likewise 
greater  on  mountains — at  least  during  night  and  in  the  shade 
— than  at  a  similar  height  in  space.     Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  rarefaction  of  atmosphere  is  so  great  on  these  mountain- 
passes  as  to  produce  in  most  persons  severe  headaches  and  sick- 
ness.    *  Our  sick-list  is  steadily  on  the  increase,'  writes  Colonel 
Torrens  as  his  party  ascend  to  the  Kyang  plain,   and  (as  we 
know  partly  from  his  book  and  partly  from  other  information) 
before  they  got  over  the  Tung-lung  Pass  fever  and  other  forms 
of  illness  told  heavily  on  the  party.      Any  one  affected,  however 
slightly,  with  organic  weakness,  either  of  heart  or  lungs,  ought 
to  eschew  all  such  ascents.     This  warning  is  not  so  superfluous 
as  some  may  tliink  it.     A  few  years  ago  a  young  oflScer,  whose 
lungs  were  impaired,  in  crossing  the  summit  of  the  Parung  Law 
was  rendered  speechless,  and  died  in  a  few  days  afterwards.    And 
it  would  seem  that  the  ascent  of  the  Rotang  Pass  (13,000  feet), 
by  its  effect  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  death  of  Lord  Elgin,  whose  loss  is  deplored  by  all  classes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  who  breathed  his  last  at  Dhurmsala  amid 
the  mountain  solitudes  of  the  Himalayas. 
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Art.  VI.— (1.)  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,    XXXIII.  Ann^e.     Tome 
Quarante-septi^iiie,  Ire  Octobre,  1863. 

(2.)  Report  of  Eoangelicdl  Italian  Christian  Schools.  1862-63.  Times, 
October  20th,  Naples  Correspondence. 

Italy  has  had  many  true  friends  in  this  country.  Some  have 
been  drawn  to  her  by  military,  some  by  political  admiration,  and 
Dot  a  few  by  intellectual  sympathy.  She  will  need  friends  more 
than  ever,  now  that  the  great  tasks  of  national  fusion  have  to 
be  worked  out ;  for  some  of  the  native  force  may  have  slackened 
which  owed  its  tension  to  the  excitement  of  her  conquests 
of  liberation.  In  no  department  of  Italian  aflFairs  will  the 
impartial  and  considerate  interest  of  her  distant  friends  be  more 
valued  than  in  that  which  relates  to  educational  progress.  The 
aid  of  this  disinterested  intervention  has  recently  been  invoked 
by  Signor  Manteucci,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
thinks  it  may  be  of  assistance  in  the  diflScult  task  of  bringing 
the  €Uicient  or  mediaeval  universities  and  lyc^es  of  Italy  into 
harmony  with  the  urgent  needs  of  the  present  time. 

Though  Signor  Manteucci  writes  in  a  pleasing  style,  his  essay 
is  somewhat  discursive  in  arrangement ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  necessarily  difficult  to  present  the  subject  as  a  complete 
whole.  Universities  ancient  and  modem,  gymnasiums,  lyceuras, 
and  normal  schools,  fine  art  and  archaeological  institutes,  element- 
ary and  adult  schools,  together  with  infant  dsiles — all  tliese 
diverse  agencies  press  their  claims  on  the  Turin  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction.  With  the  aid  of  the  ex-Minister,  supple- 
mented with  a  little  information  from  other  sources,  some  of 
the  more  prominent  facts  relating  to  each  of  these  Italian  insti- 
tations  shall  be  placed  before  our  readers. 

Although  Italian  education  in  a  national  sense  is  still  in 
a  transition  and  tentative  stage,  and  though  little  has  been  done 
for  its  comprehensive  organization,  yet  the  charges  on  the  Turin 
treasury  for  public  instruction  have  increased  nearly  threefold  in 
five  years.  In  1858  the  amount  was  5,81j7,000  francs  (£233,880) : 
in  1863  it  stands  at  16,128,078  francs  (£645,123).  This  sum  is 
lai^ger,  as  compared  with  population,  than  that  expended  for  the 
same  purposes  in  Pnissia  and  France.  The  educational  vote 
figures  on  the  budget  under  the  following  items,  (we  affix 
the  respective  amounts'  as  far  as  wc  can  verify  them) : — 

1.  Administration  (central  and  provincial). 

2.  Universities,  superior  instruction,  and  special  schools;  about 
£200,000. 
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3.  Fine  arts ;   including  archaeological  and  scientific  societies, 
&c.,  £1 00,000. 

4.  Secondary  instruction ;   including  gymnasiums,  lycees,  and 
various  academies,  £160,000. 

5.  Primary  normal  schools  and  elementary  instruction. 

The  increase  ih  the  charges  has  arisen  in  great  measure  from 
the  operation  of  the  Piedmontese  educational  law  of  1859,  and 
more  especially  since  the  passing  of  certain  university  regu- 
lations, dated  July  31st,  1862.  These  regulations  aimed  to 
iutroduce  one  uniform  system  into  all  the  universities  of  the  new 
kingdom,  and  one  of  its  main  provisions  directed  an  advance  of 
the  salaries  of  the  professors.  Signer  Manteucci  protests  against 
the  increased  expense  of  the  universities ;  and  his  objection 
carries  great  weight,  for  he  regards  higher  instruction  as  of  the 
most  importance,  or  at  least  seems  more  personally  interested  in 
it  than  in  elementary  education.  To  us  in  this  country  this 
preference  may  not  seem  judicious,  but  there  is  much  to  excuse 
it  on  the  part  of  ItaUan  statesmen.  The  universities  of  Naples, 
the  'learned'  Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa,  and  Modena,  are  associated 
with  the  brightest  pages  of  Italian  history  :  their  emulation  and 
the  fame  of  their  professors  kept  alive,  at  least  until  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  interest  in  intellectual  culture, 
amidst  much  that  was  depressing  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
country.  Signer  Manteucci  pleads  for  the  supreme  control  of 
the  universities  by  Government  mainly  in  the  interest  of  classical 
literature.  He  thinks  that  in  the  maintenance  of  classical  study 
may  be  found  a  security  for  liberality  of  thought,  and  that 
by  means  of  such  culture  the  best  of  the  young  Italians  may 
retain  an  intellectual  independence  amidst  the  surface-currents  of 
modem  opinion.  As  to  the  secondary  class  of  studies,  especially 
the  professional  or  technical,  being,  amidst  the  rapid  material 
progress  of  Italy,  of  practical  importance  for  success  in  life, 
they  are  certain  to  receive  a  fiill  share  of  attention.  To  adapt 
the  well-known  aphorism, — *  Italian  statesmen  should  encourage 
*  classical  studies  and  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  for  the 
'  rest  will  encourage  themselves.* 

The  revolution  of  1859  found  nineteen  universities  in  exist- 
ence, which,  with  two  more  for  Rome  and  Padua,  make  twenty- 
one  as  the  present  number  of  Italian  universities.  They  are,  as 
may  be  supposed,  of  very  unequal  value  and  importance.  The 
university  regulation  named  above  was  put  in  force  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862.  By  its  leading  provisions  it  raised  the  standard 
of  the  examinations  and  increased  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  professors.  On  account  of  these  and  other  similar 
changes  the  measure  is  said  to  have  endangered  the  existence  of 
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the  smaller  universities.  To  this  complaint  the  Turin  Minister 
is  somewhat  indifferent;  for  while  the  total  centraUzed  charge 
has  not  been  increased,  the  efficiency  of  all  the  principal 
universities  has  been  considerably  enhanced.  The  number  of 
examiners  has  been  reduced  from  three  or  four  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  that  those  retained  are  worthy  of 
their  position  may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  carry  out  the  regulation.  The  commission 
included  the  Abb^  Peyron,  MM.  Cibrario,  Brioschi,  and  others  of 
equal  reputation. 

The  greater  number  of  the  universities  were  frequented  by  a 
very  small  number  of  students,  who,  as  well  as  their  friends,  had 
come  to  regard  those  institutions  as  being  only  designed  to 
grant  degrees  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.  Many  of  the  universities  are  situated  in  small  towns 
where  there  is  little  to  excite  the  emulation  of  eitlier  professors 
or  students.  The  Minister  was  therefore  quite  prepared  to 
expect  some  murmurs  at  the  changes  proposed,  and  especially 
those  signs  of  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  *  quarrel  in  the 
*  family.'  The  several  provinces,  and  particularly  those  under 
the  provisional  or  dictatorial  rule,  so  acted  in  forcing  their  uni- 
versity system  as  if  each  wished  to  be  the  educational  centre  for 
the  penmsula  In  this,  as  also  in  many  minor  matters,  the 
Italians  will  find  that  national  unity  demands  some  provincial 
sacrifices. 

The  Piedmontese  statute  of  1 859  was  made  the  law  of  public 
instruction  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  had  been  drawn  up 
hurriedly,  and  its  omissions  had  encouraged  some  of  the  laxity 
which  prevailed  in  university  customs.  It  contained  no  provi- 
sion fixing  a  minimum  of  years  of  study  before  degrees  could 
be  obtained :  hence  many  students  presented  themselves  to 
complaisant  examiners  before  they  had  studied ^more  than  two, 
or  at  most  three  years,  instead  of  five,  as  now  fixed  by  the 
regulations  of  July,  1 862. 

Sufficient  justification  for  the  issuing  of  new  university  regu- 
lations may  readily  be  found,  by  a  comparison  between  the 
number  of  Italian  students  passing  their  final  examinations  and 
the  proportion  of  successful  students  in  other  countries.  Thus 
the  School  of  Medicine  in  Paris  refuses  18  to  20  per  cent,  of 
the  candidates;  in  Belgium  30  per  cent,  fail,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  undergraduates ;  while  at  Oxford  the  number 
'plucked'  varies  from  18  to  38  percent.  Now  take  Italy  in 
the  scholastic  year  1861-2.  The  total  number  of  candidates  in 
that  year  was  11,862,  and  of  them  11,147  were  passed.  Thus 
only  about  5  per  cent,  were  rejected  ;  whilst  if  the  universities 
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of  Turin  and  Naples  are  excluded  from  the  calculation,  the  rate 
for  all  other  Italian  universities  would  then  be  only  3^  per 
cent.  No  doubt  the  Italian  students  are  as  industrious  and  as 
clever  as  most  young  men  ;  but  no  one  would  venture  to  claim 
for  them  such  intellectual  superiority  over  other  students  as 
might  be  inferred  from  a  superficial  glance  at  those  figures. 

Some  opposition  was  raised  to  these  reforms,  and  the  Turin 
Ministry  were  charged  by  provincial  writers  with  a  desire  to 
reduce  all  universities  to  one  uniform  plan,  and  as  cherishing  a 
design  to  cast  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  one  mould.  There  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  ground  for  this  charge,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  are  fairly  looked  at.  There  is  at  present 
no  provincial  city,  much  less  any  private  organization,  which 
would  be  prepared  to  found  any  schools  of  medicine,  of  philosophy, 
or  of  history,  that  could  command  general  confidence.  Secondary 
education — to  which  we  shall  presently  refer — has  been  so 
neglected,  that  young  men  in  Italy  require  a  continuous  training 
before  they  can  be  at  all  fitted  for  arduous  public  dutiesw  To  en- 
sure a  suflScient  degree  of  administrative  competency,  and  in 
order  to  secure  that  the  young  functionaries  of  the  new  kingdom 
shall  be  imbued  with  an  intelligent  public  spirit,  it  does  seem 
essential  that  a  comprehensive  national  supervision  shall  be 
exercised  over  all  the  higher  branches  of  education.  It  was, 
certainly,  incumbent  on  the  Government,  in  taking  on  itself  the 
responsibility  of  university  education,  that  it  should  lay  down  a 
few  fixed  general  principles.  Therefore  in  the  matter  of  exami- 
nations it  was  incumbent  on  the  Ministry  to  insist  on  some 
systematic  plan  by  which  the  effects  of  past  relaxation  might  be 
speedily  obviated  ;  and  they  were  bound  to  offer  to  the  country 
some  guarantee  for  the  soundness  of  the  '  results '  gained  by  so 
costly  an  expenditure.  There  can  be  no  fear  that  the  successors 
of  Cavour  will^  authorize  any  scheme  of  pedantic  routine,  or 
that  any  statesmen  of  the  new  kingdom  will  ever  permit  a 
return  to  the  priestly  systems  which  had  been  retained  in  all 
the  smaller  colleges  up  to  the  revolution. 

One  would  not  expect  to  meet  in  Italy  with  any  strong  party 
of  voluntary  educationists  ;  but  Signer  Manteucci  and  the  Minis- 
terial educational  reformers  have  been  met  with  proposals  to 
abolish  all  Government  regulation  of  universities,  and  to  proclaim 
them  free  alike  of  special  oversight,  and  central  support.  Some 
think  that  this  might  raise  the  character  and  tone  of  the 
universities.  On  this  point,  however,  few,  if  any,  can  have  such 
means  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  as  the  ex-Minister  himself. 
He  thinks  that  such  a  course  would  not  only  imperil  the  exist- 
ence of  all  but  the  largest  universities,  but  that  it  would  risk 
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altogether  the  proper  maintenance  of  cla^^ical  and  all  superior 
studies,  an  object  which  Signor  Manteucci  has  most  earnestly 
laboured  to  support.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  Italy  is 
sodaUy  as  well  as  politically  different  from  other  old  countries 
whose  civilization  has  not  been  so  continually  interrupted  by 
priestcraft  and  misgovemment.  There  is  in  Italy  intellectual 
activity  enough  amongst  the  classes  for  whom  the  university 
system  is  intended  ;  but  we  do  not  find  there,  as  in  England  and 
Germany,  an  active  scientific  curiosity,  or  methodical  and  studious 
habits ;  nor  have  the  Italian  universities  a  large  income  inde- 
pendent of  the  direct  assistance  of  the  State.  Much  less  do  we 
find  in  Italy,  as  in  both  those  northern  countries,  facilities  for 
superior  private  tuition,  or  any  free  collegiate  establishments. 

The  whole  subject  of  university  reform  has  been,  with  Signor 
Manteucci,  a  matter  of  continuous  and  anxious  study  for  years 
before  he  was  called  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  ;  and 
the  'regulation*  of  November,  1862,  embodied  only  very 
partially  the  programme  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
The  principal  measures  he  had  wished  to  carry  out,  and  which 
he  probably  yet  desires  to  see  adopted,  may  be  summarized  in 
the  following  abstract : — 

*  The  closing  of  the  weak  and  imperfect  universities,  substituting 
for  them — in  some  more  active  provincial  towns — facultios  of  law 
and  medicine ;  those  he  would  place  at  the  charge  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  communal  authorities.  In  some  of  the  larger 
centres  he  would  have  established  practical  schools  ol'  engineers 
and  a  higher  grade  of  medical  colleges.  Whilst  preserving  a  very 
small  number  of  the  larger  universities,  he  would  have  them 
rendered  thoroughly  eflicient  and  comj^leto.  The  normal  high 
school  at  Pisa  is  valuable  imder  its  partial  reform ;  but  this  he 
would  enlarge  wholly  in  the  service  of  classical  literature.  Tliv^ 
museum  and  institute  at  Florence  he  would  change  into  a 
superior  normal  college  adapted  for  the  training  of  Havana  and  pro- 
fessors of  natural  philosophy  and  science.' 

These  proposals,  as  will  be  seen,  refer  only  to  the  higher 
range  of  study.  The  institutions  at  Pisa  and  Florence  might 
supply  the  universities  and  secondary  schools  with  professors 
and  tutors;  but  it  may  be  said,  that  a  supply  of  competent 
teachers  for  every  grade  of  education  is  at  present  tlie  great 
need  of  Italy. 

To  understand  the  present  position  of  Italian  education  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  at  some  of  the  institutions  as  they  existed 
in  the  provinces  annexed  by  the  revolution.  In  Tuscany,  for 
instance,  the  Grand  Duke,  in  1838,  invited  to  the  University  of 
Rsa,   and    to    the    medical    school  and  museum  of  Florence, 
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many  distinguished  men  whom  political  persecution  had  driven 
from  other  parts  of  Italy.  At  this  period  M.  Giorgini,  from  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  was  intrusted  with  the  general 
direction  of  education  in  Tuscany.  To  him  is  attributed  the 
establishment  of  the  normal  school  at  Pisa,  which  was  then 
intended  for  lyceum  professors,  and  was  the  only  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Italy.  But  the  fostering  care  of  the  Grand  Duke 
was  limited  to  the  higher  class  of  education  :  even  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  gymnasiums  were  left  to  the  charge  of  the 
priests.  After  1 848  reaction  blighted  the  few  eflForts  which  had 
been  made,  and  the  University  of  Pisa  was  closed,  lest  it  should 
become  a  focus  of  revolutionary  ideas.  In  1859  the  Provisional 
Government  made  a  great  effort  to  restore  Tuscany  to  its  former 
educational  eminence.  One  measure  of  their  patriotic  efforts 
may  be  noticed  in  the  advanced  charges  for  public  instruction, 
which  increased,  in  the  budget  of  the  province,  from  one  million 
francs  in  1853,  to  two  millions  in  1861.  There  is,^  however, 
some  excuse  for  a  little  partiality  towards  Tuscany.  During 
greater  part  of  the  last  half-century  Florence  has  been  conspicuous 
for  progress  in  literature  and  science,  if  not  in  politics.  The 
University  of  Pisa  also  has  enjoyed  a  certain  scientific  reputa- 
tion ever  since  the  time  of  Galileo,' who,  as  the  Italians  consider, 
was  the  founder  of  the  experimental  system  of  philosophy.  The 
Turin  Ministry  have  attempted  to  found  a  '  superior  institute ' 
at  Florence,  but  that  experiment  was  before  its  time,  and  has  not 
succeeded.  Yet  Tuscany  has  many  facilities  which  may  easily 
enable  her  to  keep  the  lead  in  the  higher  education  of  Italy. 
She  has  her  university  at  Pisa,  and  also  the  normal  school, 
which,  as  now  reconstituted,  is  capable  of  accommodating  sixty 
students.  At  Leghorn  there  is  also  a  nautical  school  Of 
religious  educational  institutions  there  are  many  in  Florence. 
The  Waldensians  have  removed  their  college  there,  and  also 
maintain  an  elementary  school. 

Only  in  one  province  of  Italy,  that  of  Piedmont,  had  there 
been  before  1859  any  organization  for  higher  instruction.  This 
existed  in  the  famous  '  constitutions '  of  Turin  University  (so 
much  admired  by  Napoleon  I.),  and  the  oflSce  of  *  Minister  of 
'Reform.'  This  functionary,  within  all  that  pertained  to  his 
office,  had  the  authority  of  a  minister  of  state,  and  had  associated 
with  him  a  sort  of  council  on  public  instruction.  This  system, 
established  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  in  1772,  was  encumbered 
with  many  technical  formalities.  Before  1848  the  constitutional 
Government,  in  their  eagerness  to  promote  popular  education, 
had  introduced  many  violent  changes  into  these  Turin  *  con- 
'  stitutions,'  which  afterwards  became  the  foundation  for  the  law 
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of  1859.  This  enactment  was  essentially  bureaucratic  ;  yet  being 
tfie  only  educational  law  of  Italy,  it  was  speedily  extended  to 
Lombardy,  and  afterwards,  with  many  modifications,  to  the 
other  provinces  of  the  new  kingdom.  Thus  the  university 
system  of  Piedmont,  which  was  rigid  aud  semi-military,  has  come 
mto  contact  with  the  collegiate  customs  of  the  rest  of  Italy, 
which,  though  economical  enough,  were  without  regular  plan, 
indolent  and  narrow.  The  Piedmontese  system  of  education  had, 
previously  to  1859,  been  well  administered  by  Sardinian  states- 
men, amongst  whom  should  be  named  with  commendation, 
Count  Balbo,  the  first  minister  of  Charles  Albert  in  1848,  and 
in  later  years,  the  Count  AlfierL  There  are  now  four  universities 
in  the  Sardinian  kingdom :  those  of  Turin,  Genoa,  Cagliari,  and 
Saflsari.  Of  these,  Turin  has  800  to  900  students,  but  Sassari 
has  only  25  to  30. 

In  the  Legations,  and  in  the  Marshes  and  Umbria,  the  pro- 
visional authorities  of  1 859-60  displayed  great  educational  zeal. 
During  the  short  continuance  of  their  power  they  appointed 
inspectors,  obtained  funds  for  the  establishment  of  aailea  (infant 
schools),  and  opened  many  primary  schools.  The  old  University 
of  Perouse,  which  had  only  1 00  students,  and  that  of  Camerino, 
with  only  30,  they  endeavoured  to  reform  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipalities.  This  course  was  also  taken  by  Farini  with  the 
University  of  Ferrari,  whicli  has  only  1 00  students.  As  may  be 
imagined,  these  measures  have  not  made  university  education 
popular  with  the  municipal  tax-payers,  who  have  complained,  not 
only  of  the  expense,  but  also  of  the  working  of  the  Piedmontese 
law  of  1859.  Here  it  should  be  named  that  Emilia  has,  besides 
the  University  of  Ferrari,  those  of  Parma,  which  last  year  had 
268  students ;  Modena,  with  390 ;  and  Bologna,  having  400  to 
500.  These  four  universities  stand  on  a  territory  no  larger  than 
an  average  English  county,  and  are  maintained  at  an  annual 
cost  of  800,000  francs,  a  sum  which,  Signor  Manteucci  says,  is 
equal  to  that  which  defrays  the  whole  cost  of  the  superior  instruc- 
tion of  France.  This  instance  may  serve  to  show  how  great  a 
task  yet  remains  for  Italian  statesmen,  before  their  educational 
institutions  can  be  moulded  into  just  proportions. 

In  the  Two  Sicilies  zealous  educational  efforts  were  made 
immediately  after  "the  *  liberation '  in  all  the  larger  towns  of 
these  provinces,  and  a  somewhat  showy  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  University  of  Naples.  The  authorities  of  that  city 
reported  that  10,000  students  were  in  attendance  during  1861  ; 
but  when  the  Minister  visited  the  colleges  last  year  he  only  found 
from  2,000  to  3,000  students.  Yet  the  attempt  to  revive  this 
university  has  brought  together  valuable  agencies,  which  will  be 
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available  as  soon  as  students  are  found  sufficiently  numerous  to 
utilize  the  advantages  oflfered.  Professors  of  the  highest  standing 
have  already  settled  in  the  city.  Amongst  these  are  Spaventa, 
Imbriani,  and  Vera,  in  moral  and  political  philosophy ;  and 
Trudi,  De  Gaspari,  and  Albini,  in  natural  and  medical  science. 
These  professors,  by  their  residence  in  the  city,  cannot  fail  to 
exert  some  good  moral  and  political  influence ;  and  imtil  the 
number  of  students  increases  many  opportunities  of  private 
tuition  will  be  afforded  amongst  the  wealthy  denizens  or  visitors 
of  the  great  southern  capital.^  ... 

The  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  Italian  university  reform  will 
readily  be  recognised.  The  regulation  of  November,  1862,  did 
much  in  establishing  one  uniform  system  of  examinations.  It 
also  spread  the  course  of  study  in  each  faculty  over  a  definite 
number  of  years,  and  granted -pensions,  equivadent  to  our  scho- 
larships, in  order  to  induce  students  to  prolong  their  courses. 
It  considerably  enlarged  the  powers  of  rectors  and  academical 
councils.  But  this  ordinance  gave  great  offence  to  the  existing 
collegiate  authorities,  by  the  appointment  of  six  commissioners 
who  had  power  to  test  the  examinations  for  degrees.  As  we 
have  seen,  however,  by  the  statistics  of  the  candidates  who  passed, 
this  investigation  was  imperatively  required.  In  the  task  of 
this  scholastic  reformation  the  Turin  Ministry  wiU  need  to 
exercise  great  patience  and  wise  discrimination.  As  soon  as 
foreign  dangers  cease  to  press  on  the  new  kingdom,  sectional 
jealousies  and  municipal  pretensions  will  be  sure  to  arise,  and  in 
connection  with  the  universities  those  feelings  will  find  the  most 
plausible  expression.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Signer  Manteucci 
is  right  in  desiring  to  reduce  the  number  of  tiie  universities, 
though  each  of  them  will  be  able  to  plead  some  ancient  claim 
against  the  reformer  s  design.  One  solid  reason  for  reducing  the 
number  of  these  establishments  may  be  drawn  from  the  change 
in  the  system  of  higher  instruction,  dating  from  the  period  when 
the  smaller  universities  of  the  later  middle  ages  began  to  decay. 
It  was  at  that  time  when,  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  methods 
of  experimental  instruction  first  began  to  be  practised ;  and  the 
Italians  claim  that  this  system  was  inaugurated  by  Galileo  at 
Pisa.  Be  that  as  it  may,  any  imiversity  now,  to  be  efficient, 
requires  collections  of  natural  specimens,  cabinets,  and  labora- 
tories. It  is  evident  that  Italy  cannot  maintain  twenty-one 
universities  of  the  modern  ty^,  nor  is  there  need  for  such  a 
number ;  but  the  task  of  choosing  those  which  are  to  remain 
may  be  difficult  and  invidious.  Another  impediment  to  higher 
instruction  in  Italy  is  the  great  want  of  good  secondary  schools, 
and  the  deficiency  of  suitable  professons  for  the  old  lyceums  and 
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gymnasiums ;  so  that  students  ai*e  not  yet  duly  prepared  in  any 
great  number  to  enter  the  universities.  In  every  department  of 
Italian  education,  whilst  there  is  urgent  need  for  progress,  it  is 
none  the  less  needful  that  the  changes  made  shall  be  gradual, 
and  be  as  little  as  possible  forced  on  by  a  central  authority. 
There  is  much  room  in  all  the  provinces  for  self-denying  indi- 
vidual eflFort.  This  Signer  Manteucci  has  himself  given  freely  ; 
and  he  feels,  to  use  his  own  expression,  that  'the  state,  the 
'  communes,  and  private  citizens,  should  all  be  united  in  a  holy 
'  campaign  against  ignorance.' 

The  subject  of '  secondary '  instruction  in  Italy  is  one  on  which 
it  is  very  difficult  either  to  obtain  or  to  give  clear  and  definite 
information.  Not  that  statistics  are  wanting ;  these  shall  pre- 
sently be  quoted ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  any  part  of  our  educational  machinery,  and  the 
lyceums,  gymnasiums,  and  instituts  tech7iique,  which,  under 
tne  head  of  'secondary  instruction,'  cost  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
annually  four  millions  of  francs.  The  gymnasiums  and  some  of 
the  lyceums,  in  their  ancient  origin  and  the  social  position  of 
their  pupils,  partake  of  the  character  of  our  grammar  and  high 
schools,  and  also  in  some  degree  are  similar  to  our  training 
schools.  The  course  of  instruction,  however,  differs  widely,  as  it 
often  includes  the  antiquated  courses  of  *  humanity  and  rhetoric,' 
and  is  far  inferior  in  comprehensiveness  and  value  to  the 
English  institutions  we  have  named.  In  no  part  of  Italy,  except 
in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Loml)ardy,  has  there  been  any  organ- 
ization for  this  class  of  instruction  ;  but  before  the  '  liberty  of 
'teaching'  was  proclaimed  from  Turin,  there  were  in  the  Romagna 
and  in  Tuscany  some  private  secondary  schools  as  well  as  col- 
leges of  that  rank,  under  the  care  of  some  religious  or  municipal 
administrators.  The  present  inefficiency  of  this  important 
branch  of  education  is  revealed  by  a  comparison  between  its  ex- 
pense, and  the  small  proportion  of  the  population  receiving 
benefit  from  it  The  irregular  rate  of  the  cost  of  these  institu- 
tions is  a  still  greater  proof  of  the  need  for  thorough  reform.  It 
IB  said  that  some  lyceums  have  an  annual  income  of  £J,000, 
and  yet  only  have  in  training  some  dozen  or  fifteen  pupils. 

The  number  of  Itahan  lyceums — we  take  Signer  Manteucci's 
figures — is  eighty-seven.  Of  these,  twenty-four  are  in  the 
southern  provinces,  two  in  Sardinia,  and  sixty-one  in  the  rest  of 
Italy.  More  than  half  of  these  have  been  founded  within  about 
the  last  five  years.  The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  is  4,000, 
of  whom  nearly  one-fourtli  are  in  their  third  year  of  instruction. 
The  number  of  the  '  technical  institutes '  is  twenty-five.  These 
are  attended  by  700  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  there  only  from 
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business  motives,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  semi-profes- 
sional occupations.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  gymnasiums  is 
not  specified  ;  but  they  must  form  by  far  the  largest  class,  as  the 
total  of  eUves  receiving  secondary  instruction  is  30,000.  In 
comparing  these  with  a  similar  class  in  France,  the  Minister 
uses  a  report  of  1842,  from  which  it  appears  there  were  1  in  35 
of  the  population  receiving  secondary  instruction  ;  but  the 
number  given  above  for  Italy  is  only  equal  to  1  in  66. 

There  are  two  great  objects  which  render  secondary  instruc- 
tion of  definite  importance  just  now  in  Italy.  First,  there  is  the 
providing  of  a  steady  supply  of  well-prepared  students  for  the 
universities  ;  for  it  is  only  thus  that  future  professors  of  lyceums 
can  be  provided,  as  also  persons  capable  of  training  teachers  in 
the  normal  elementary  schools.  Secondly,  it  is  to  these  inter- 
mediate schools  that  the  National  Government  must  look  for  a 
regular  supply  of  competent  functionaries,  men  who  shall  be 
imbued  with  aspirations  suited  to  the  present  exigences  of  the 
new  kingdom.  The  French  report,  quoted  from  above,  attempts 
an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  instruction  which  should  be  possessed 
by  the  superior  employes  of  the  State  ;  and  according  to  that  cal- 
culation Italy  requires  1,500  to  2,000  high  functionaries  annually. 
Adding  this  number  to  the  2,000  which  the  Minister  estimates 
as  being  annually  needed  to  replenish  the  universities,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  secondary  education  of  Italy  is  far  from 
being  sufficient  to  supply  her  necessities.  The  demand  for  em- 
ployes alluded  to  above  is  due,  in  its  excess,  to  the  bureaucratic 
and  centralized  system  which  events  have  forced  on  the  new 
kingdom.  This  demand  is  directly  injurious  in  an  educational 
point  of  view,  for  it  necessarily  lessens  the  number  of  young 
professors  and  superior  teachers  who  would  make  good  instruc- 
tors, though  they  often  make  but  indifferent  administrators. 

The  ex-Minister  considers  that  there  might  be  introduced  into 
this  department  of  Italian  instruction  a  certain  subdivision,  which 
would  admirably  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  reducing  the  cen- 
tralized expense,  whilst  reserving  to  the  Ministry  that  foreseeing 
control  which  it  is  so  desirable  the  Government  should  yet  retain. 
He  suggests  that  the  '  technical  institutes,'  together  with  those 
portions  in  the  courses  of  the  lyceums  and  gymnasiums  which 
relate  to  professional  and  technical  studies,  might  be  placed  at 
the  charge  and  left  mainly  under  the  direction  of  the  municipali- 
ties and  communes.  They  would  find  a  direct  business  interest 
in  the  practical  part  of  instruction,  which,  especially  during  the 
present  material  progress  of  Italy,  affords  to  its  possessors  good 
remuneration.  If,  then,  the  provinces  could  gradually  learn  to 
take  this  responsibiUty  on  themselves,  the  Turin  statesmen  would 
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be  more  free  to  assume  the  full  charge  of  examinations,  and  to 
cherish  classical  instruction  to  the  extent  which  they  desire. 

In  effect  Signer  Manteucci  invites  the  opinion  of  foreigners  as 
to  the  method  by  which  Italy  may  '  raise  the  general  level  of 

*  her  studies,  and  so  reconquer  her  ancient  glory  in  science  and 

*  letters.'     From  this  country  there  will  be  one  general  response  : 

*  Educate  the  mass  of  the  people,  give  them  the  rudiments  of 

*  knowledge,  and  the  rest  will  follow  in  due  course/  Elementary 
instruction  is  the  present  need,  as  in  it  is  the  future  hope  of  Italy. 
From  various  points  evidence  is  forced  on  us  that  popular  igno- 
rance is  a  source  of  great  danger  for  the  new  Italian  state.  In 
iUustration  of  the  general  illiteracy  of  the  masses  in  Italy,  the 
ex-Minister  points  to  the  Prussian  army,  in  which,  out  of  200,000 
soldiers,  not  more  than  six  are  unable  to  read  and  write  ;  and  he 
says  that  to  invert  these  proportions  would,  until  very  lately, 
exhibit  the  unlettered  condition  of  the  Italian  populations.  The 
neglect  of  popular  education  in  many  of  the  provinces^  as  in 
Tuscany,  was  coexistent  with  much  showy  zeal  for  higher  cul- 
ture. At  the  present  time,  in  that  province,  as  also  in  the 
Bomagna  and  the  Two  SiciUes,  there  are  many  communes  still 
without  elementary  schools,  especially  for  girls.  In  the  whole 
kingdom,  out  of  3,000,000  of  children  of  suitable  age  for  primary 
instruction,  not  more  than  one-third  are  at  school,  and  of  this 

{proportion  the  Southern  provinces  contribute  only  one-eighth. 
t  was  in  the  Two  Sicilies  that  the  greatest  ignorance  prevailed, 
and  where  the  greatest  obstacles  did,  and  still  do,  exist.  Naples, 
in  1860,  was  described  as  a  *city  without  schools ;'  there  being 
<mly  a  few  that  were  connected  with  the  mona.stic  establishments, 
and  some  kept  by  ignorant  pedagogues  with  whom  it  would  be  a 
libel  to  compare  our  old  village  dames.  Yet  nothing  could  exceed 
the  eagerness  shown  by  the  Neapolitans  for  instruction.  When 
King  Ferdinand  had  left  Naples,  and  before  schools  could  be 
opened,  peripatetic  teachers  traversed  the  city,  having  the 
alphabet  and  short  lessons  elevated  on  a  placard,  around  which 
the  lazzaroni  and  artisans  eagerly  gathered.  As  showing  the 
remarkable  quickness  of  the  Neapolitan  children,  one  instance 
may  be  mentioned.  A  Bible-reader,  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  taught  twenty -six  boys  to  read,  write,  sum,  and  point 
out  on  the  map  all  the  ciipitals  of  Europe.  This,  by  the  way, 
was  teaching  which  was  done  gratuitously.  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  popular  education  has  been  the  need  fc^r  teachers.  There  are 
in  the  universities  of  the  kingdom  thirty-one  chairs  of  theology, 
costing  93,000  francs  per  aimum  ;  yet  most  of  the  priests  in  the 
Southern  provinces  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  available  for 
common  school  instructors  ;  whilst  some  of  better  ac([uirements. 
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as  well  as  many  laymen,  who  might  have  been  accepted  as 
tutors,  are  hostile  to  the  new  regime.  Yet  the  eflForts  which 
have. been  put  forth  in  the  Southern  provinces — principally  in 
Naples — both  by  administrators  and  private  individuals,  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  We  give  official  statistics  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  show  the 
progress  eflfected  during  eleven  months,  ending  November,  1862. 
The  number  of  communes  comprised  in  this  area  is  1,855,  in 
which  in — 


December,  1861. 

Elementaiy  Schools.  Pupils. 

1,0^4,  for  boys,  contained . .  23,569 

778,  for  girls,  contained . .  1 8, 1 1 2 
1 8,  evening  schools  for  )  ^^^ 

adults,  contained  ) 


1,850 


41,885 


NoTember,  1862. 

Elementary  Sdiools.  PapOs. 

1 ,603,  for  boys,  contained . .  60,050 

922,  for  giris,  contained . .  30,667 

911,  evening  schools  for  )  g  g^. 

adults,  contained  |  ' 


3,436 


100,421 


The  increase  of  the  girl  and  adult  pupils  is  particularly  pleas- 
ing, as  it  gives  evidence  of  a  universal  desire  for  instruction. 
Since  November,  1862,  the  area  of  elementary  instruction 
has  been  widely  extended  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  Besides, 
these  figures  do  not  show  what  is  being  done  by  philanthropic 
efforts.  There  are  three  large  schools  in  Naples  connected  with 
the  'Evangelical  Italian  Society;'  and  there  is  the  'Female 
*  Protestant  School,'  established  by  the  Marchese  Cressi,  and 
afterwards  developed  into  a  normal  and  industrial  school  under 
the  admirable  management  of  the  Russian  Countess  Steinbock. 

Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  in  the  matter  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, present  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  Italy :  indeed,  it  has  been 
said  that  these  provinces  may  in  primary  education  challenge  a 
comparison  with  any  state  in  Europe.  To  the  constitutional 
Ministers  of  Charles  Albert  should  be  awarded  the  credit  which 
is  due  in  having  thus  placed  Sardinia  in  the  vanguard  of  Italian 
education .  The  last  statistics  published  relating  to  this  division 
are  of  the  date  of  1856-7  ;  but  the  ex- Minister,  speaking  from 
personal  knowledge,  assures  us  that  forthcoming  figures  will 
show  a  considerable  advance.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  then 
comprised  2,1 95  communes,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  them*  that 
the  cost  of  this  elementary  instruction  was  defrayed,  amounting 
at  that  time  to  3,899,700  francs  (£156,000).  There  were 
then — 

Schools  for  boys  .  .  .  5,792 
Schools  for  girls  .  .  .  3,158 
Salles  d'asiles  (infant  schools)      .        215 

^  The  municipality  of  Qenoa  contributes  12,000  franca  to  its  own  schools. 
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Tlere  were  engaged  in  the  Sardinian  schools — 

4,917  registered  male  teachers,  having  an  average  salary  of  486f. 
2,471        do.       female  do.  do.  350f. 

The  infant  schools  contained   21,000  very  young  children. 

This  is  a  pleasing  feature,  if  it  does  not  imply  an  undue  leaning 

to  Government  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Sardinian  people.     These 

novel  institutions  have   exercised   in   many   of  the  disturbed 

districts,  and  especially  in  Naples  and  the  Southern  provinces,  a 

valuable  civilizing  influence.     We   miss   the   evening  schools 

from  the   above  enumeration  ;*  but,  considering  the  date  of 

these  statistics,  it  is  evident  that  most  youths  in  Piedmont  and 

Lombardy  of  fifteen  to  eighteen,  will  have   received  a  good 

elementary  education ;  and  there  cannot  be  so  much  need  for 

adult    instruction  in  those  provinces  which  •  there  is  in   the 

benighted  regions  of  the  South,  so  lately  rescued  from  priestly 

domination. 

The  mention  of  teachers  in  the  above  list  reminds  us  of  an 
Italian  *  Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Society,'  which  exhibits  a  faculty 
for  organization  and  a  methodized  prudence  not  exceeded  by 
any  class  in  this  country.  Tliis  society  numbers  2,000  associates. 
They  have  a  capital  of  twelve  millions  of  francs,  which  is  invested 
in  the  national  funds  at  6  J  per  cent.  Their  income  is  applied  to 
the  support  of  aged  and  invaUded  teachers,  and  they  also  give 
prizes  to  successful  masters. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  educational  zeal  displayed  by 
the  provisional  authorities  in  Emilia  and  the  Romagna.  The 
stimulus  then  imparted  to  elementary  instruction  has  issued  in 
expanding  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  communes.  In  at  least 
twenty  of  these  sections  in  the  Romagna  since  1 800  the  primary 
schoois  have  been  quadrupled,  and  in  addition  many  new 
lyoeums  and  professional  schools  have  been  opened.  Modena 
has  doubled  the  number  of  elementary  schools  within  a  year. 
At  Bologna,  in  one  month,  nine  evening  schools  were  started, 
which  are  attended  by  800  working  men.  As  one  instance  of 
the  pecuniary  sacrifices  made  for  education  the  little  town  of 
Ascoli  may  be  named,  which  devotes  annually  1,200  francs  to 
the  purpose  of  primary  instruction. 

♦  Ifc  IB  probable  that  eveninj?  schools  have  boon  added  within  the  last  fow 
je$J»;  for  at  Gronoa  thoy  exist  now.  A  few  months  apfo  a  gentleman  visiting  an 
ftdalt  school  in  that  city  was  iuteresttKl  with  th(*  si^^Iit  of  nieclianics  }iaid  at 
woiiE  on  division  sums.  On  expresainji:  his  phmsure,  and  ^vinor  them  a  word  of 
enoonragemcnt,  dozens  of  the  men  replied  at  once,  *  Thank  you,  fir;  and  is  not 
*  thif  the  shorteflt  way  to  Rf>me  'f  * — an  exclamation  worthy  of  a  statesman.  To 
■how  the  large  proportion  of  thu  population  under  instioiction,  wu  may  state 
that  at  Genoa,  out  of  little  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  16,000  are  at  the 
public  fcboola,  besides  many  at  private  academies. 
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So  far  as  the  intellectual  reformation  of  Italy  is  being  worked 
out  by  the  communes,  it  is  a  double  benefit  The  provincial 
inhabitants  will  give  a  more  cordial  support  to  the  new  kingdom, 
as  they  find  themselves  intrusted  freely  with  local  concerns  of 
such  direct  advantage  to  themselves  ;  and  thus  the  evils  of  cen- 
tralization may  gradually  be  neutralized.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  operation  of 
the  Piedmontese  law  of  1859.  That  enactment  was  considera- 
bly modified  in  its  application  to  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  Turin  Government  will  not  permit  that  its  rigid  pro- 
visions shall  interfere  with  the  vigorous  eflForts  now  being  made 
in  all  the  mid-Italian  provinces,  except  those  which  are  still 
under  the  ancient  yoke.  As  we  have  seen  by  the  statement  of 
Signer  Manteucci,  himself,  there  are  far  more  children  yet  need- 
ing instruction  than  those  already  being  taught.* 

Regarding  what  has  been  done  for  elementary  instruction  in 
Italy,  the  zeal  displayed  therein  especially  demands  earnest 
sympathy  from  the  English  friends  of  the  new  kingdom,  that 
being  a  department  of  educational  work  which  does  not  bring 
such  immediate  honour  for  its  promoters  as  do  eflForts  to  further 
professional  and  university  instruction.  That  popular  instruc- 
tion is  already  appreciated  is  evident  from  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played at  Naples  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  occasion  of  distributing 
the  prizes  to  the  boys'  and  adult  schools  of  that  city.  It 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  pubUcation  of  the  plebiscite  which 
united  the  provinces  to  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  The 
pupils  were  drawn  up  in  the  Exchange  before  all  the  authorities 
and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Three  chief  prizes,  and 
thirty-three  smaller,  were  distributed  in  the  shape  of  savings-bank 
books,  having  a  sum  of  money  entered  to  the  credit  of  each 
recipient.  Numbers  of  reward-books  also  were  distributed  88 
presents  to  others  of  the  pupils,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were 
witnessed  by  crowds  of  eager  and  deeply  interested  spectators. 

As  this  paper  mainly  refers  to  education  as  it  is  organized  and 
oflBcially  recognised  in  Italy,  it  is  impossible  here  to  do  justice  to 
the  numerous  philanthropic  and  religious  educational  efforts 
which  are  being  made  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  new 
kingdom.  These  schools  are  of  far  greater  value  than  their 
numerical  statistics  would  imply,  as  in  nearly  every  instance 
some  industrial  or  normal  training  is  included  in  the  plans  of 
their  managers,  who  also  bestow  on  their  pupils  most  continuous 
and  self-denying  personal  eflForts.     These  schools,  in  which  the 

*  Sig.  Manteucci  attaches  great  importance  to  multiplying  editions  of  good 
elementary  school  hooks  and  to  the  estahlishment  of  puhlic  libraries  fop  tiie 
working  classes. 
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Bible  is  used  as  a  class-book  as  in  this  country,  naturally  excite 
the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  ;  but  this  appears  to  add  to  the 
zest  of  the  pupils.  At  Bergamo  is  a  normal  school  for  young 
women,  having  eighty  pupils.  This  the  bishop  and  priests  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  attempted  to  suppress,  but  without  success. 
The  schools  of  the  '  Italian  Evangelical  Society  *  at  Naples  have 
been  alluded  to.  Under  a  similar  title  seven  schools  in  the  north 
are  carried  on  by  Dr.  Luigi  de  Sanctis  and  his  lady  :  four  are  in 
Turin,  two  at  Genoa,  and  one  at  Milan.  The  cost  of  these 
schools  for  1862  was  nearly  10,000  francs,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  collected  by  Mrs.  Eawson,  of  Sheffield,  Miss  Fox,  of  Falmouth, 
and  other  British  ladies.  The  Waldensians  support  their  college 
at  Florence,  and  elementary  schools  in  Turin,  Milan,  Brescia, 
Florence,  Genoa,  and  Elba.  Altogether  there  are  in  Italy  nearly 
3,000  children  under  this  kind  of  missionary  training.  The 
*  Italian  Ladies*  Society '  have  adopted  a  different  policy :  they 
have  established  schools  without  the  use  of  the  Bible,  in  order 
to  avert  the  opposition  of  the  priests  and  to  conciliate  the  preju- 
dices of  the  parents.  They  maintain  an  industrial  school  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  have  morning  and  evening  classes  both  at 
Naples  and  Turin. 

The  'fine  arts'  department  of  public  instniction  in  Italy 
would  seem  to  us  in  this  country  to  be  the  one  most  dispropor- 
tionately expensive.  That  division  is,  however,  a  very  compre- 
hensive one.  Under  it  are  included  not  only  the  sums  for  the 
support  of  picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  and  fine  art  institutes, 
but  also  the  charges  for  the  custody  of  archives  and  the  main- 
tenance of  scientific  and  arcluuological  societies.  At  Milan  it 
has  its  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  and  a  Museum  of  Antiquities  ; 
and  at  Florence,  a  Tuscan  Historical  Society.  This  depailment 
has  also  defrayed  the  cost  of  pu])li8hing  the  'Archivo  Storico,' edited 
by  M.  Vieusseux.  Every  little  province  of  Italy  has  its  history ; 
and  it  may  be  good  policy  on  the  pai*t  of  the  central  Government 
to  encourage  the  tenacity  with  which  each  section  cherishes  its 
own  reminiscences,  and  preserves  with  family  pride  its  special 
contribution  to  the  national  fame.  There  may  come  for  Italy  a 
future  of  leisure  and  refinement,  when  her  traditions  and  his- 
torical relics  can  be  studied  with  that  elaborate  care  of  which 
they  are  worthy.  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  all  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces, the  greatest  scope  exists  for  archaeological  research. 

Many  other  educational  agencies,  wliich  do  not  come  under 
any  of  the  divisions  we  have  named,  have  been  instituted  or 
extended  with  that  prompt  sagacity  whicli  characterizes  the 
Turin  statesmen.  Thus  at  Milan  a  special  school  of  engineers 
has  been  formed,  which  mu**t  confer  great  ])enefits  on  the  agricul- 
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lure  of  Lombardy.  The  Superior  Institute  at  Florence,  before 
referred  to,  was  planned  on  a  scale  too  imposing  as  compared 
with  the  yet  unsettled  social  position  of  the  kingdom ;  yet 
many  of  the  distinguished  professors  drawn  thither  during  the 
last  three  years  will,  by  their  residence  in  the  city,  do  something 
to  revive  its  former  intellectual  prestige.  The  museum  affords 
great  facilities  in  certain  departments  of  advanced  study,  espe- 
cially in  that  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  which 
are  attached  the  distinguished  services  of  M.  Schiff  as  professor. 

Due  attention  to  these  higher  educational  efforts,  as  well  as  to 
many  other  departments  of  Italian  affairs,  is  disturbed  by  a  low 
fever  of  restless  expectancy,  for  the  thoughts  of  all  Italians  turn 
towards  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  The  boys  at  school 
and  statesmen  in  the  Cabinet  are  alike  reminded  by  every  men- 
tion of  Rome,  that  ecclesiastical  despotism  is  not  yet  overthrown, 
neither  is  foreign  domination  at  an  end.  A  certain  ultimate 
advantage  may,  however,  accrue  from  this  delay,  if  the  provincial 
cities  are  in  the  meantime  enabled  to  fall  back  on  their  own 
educational  resources,  and  to  acquire  thereby  a  confidence  in 
their  self-dependent  life. 

Throughout  the  question  of  educational  reform  in  Italy  a  want 
of  system  and  plan  perplexes  English  observers.  For  this  there 
is  no  help  at  present ;  but  one  may  recognise  in  the  wise  and 
earnest  determination  of  Italian  statesmen  the  best  possible  sub- 
stitute for  any  improvised  system  which  could  be  devised. 


Art.  Vil. — Revolutions  in  English  History.  By  the  Rev.  R.  VAxroHAir, 
D.D.     Vol.  III.     Revolutions  in  Government. 

We  have  had  recently  a  great  variety  of  works  on  English 
History.  Not  only  have  different  periods  of  our  annals  been 
treated  by  writers  who  have  made  them  their  special  study,  but 
Mr.  Charles  Knight  has  produced  a  work  on  the  entire  subject, 
which,  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information  it  embodies, 
the  independent  spirit  which  it  breathes,  the  simple  yet  felicitons 
style  in  which  it  is  written,  and,  above  all,  by  its  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  everything  relating  to  our  social  progress,  well 
deserves  the  title  it  bears  of  the  *  Popular  History  of  England.' 
Happily,  too,  we  have  had  abridgments,  some  of  them  executed 
with  considerable  skill,  which  give  the  youth  in  our  schools  more 
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oonect  impressions  of  the  men  and  deeds  of  the  past  than  we 
were  able  to  gather,  in  our  own  childhood,  from  Goldsmith  or 
Mrs.  Markham.  Among  this  class  we  must  make  honourable 
mention  of  the  lectures  to  the  Chorley  Wood  Institute,  in  which 
Mr.  Longman  has,  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  presented  to  the 
working  classes  of  the  country  a  vivid  and  faithful  summary 
of  the  leading  facts  in  their  country's  story.  None  of  these 
books,  however,  trench  at  all  upon  the  province  which  Dr. 
Yanghan  has  marked  out  for  himself  The  work  which  he  has 
now,  after  years  of  patient  investigation,  brought  to  a  successful 
completion,  stands  alone.  It  docs  not  profess  to  be  a  History  of 
Slngland,  and  yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  it  as  a 
mere  abridgment.  It  has  a  distinct  aim ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
woridng  out  of  its  own  purpose  is  concerned,  it  is  thoroughly 
complete.  The  author's  design  was  to  trace  out  the  path  along 
which  England  has  advanced  to  her  present  freedom  and  great- 
ness, and  he  has  omitted  nothing  which  seemed  necessary  to 
mark  this  out  with  clearness  and  precision. 

The  necessity  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  so  far  from  having  been 
diminished,  has  rather  been  increased  by  the  multitude  of  recent 
publications.  In  consequence  of  the  free  access  to  our  national 
records  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  modem  writers,  a  flood  of 
light  has  b^en  thrown  on  many  hitherto  obscure  events  and 
diaracters  in  our  history.  Tliere  are,  however,  comparatively 
few  who  ai"e  able  to  go  through  for  themselves  the  volumes  which 
enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  narrative,  while  there  are  many 
who  are  Abxious  to  have  a  condensed  but  accurate  view  of  the 
result  This  Dr.  Vaughan  has  given  with  great  fidelity,  and  his 
work  is  rendered  all  the  more  valuable  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
himself  consulted  the  original  documents,  and  presents  us  with 
the  independent  conclusions  of  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  his- 
toric investigations,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  corrects  the 
one-sided  and  partial  representations  of  his  predecessors  in  this 
department  of  labour. 

It  has  been  our  misfortune  that  our  histories  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  written  under  the  influence  of  strong  party 
prejudice.  Even  our  best  recent  authors  furnish  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Brilliant,  fascinating,  and  eloquent  as  are  Lord 
Macaulay's  volumes,  they  are  unhappily  disfigured  by  this  stain. 
They  are  simply  the  Whig  history  of  the  period.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  reader,  while  perusing  them,  to  resist  the 
spell  which  the  great  enchanter  throws  over  him ;  but  calmer 
reflection  will  suggest  that  the  keen  point  of  the  striking 
antithesis  must  sometimes  have  been  secured  by  indifference  to 
strict  accuracy ;  that  tjie  historian's  own  feelings  must  have  given 
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not  a  little  of  that  strong  colouring  which  imparts  vividness  and 
force  to  his  portraits ;  and  that,  though  a  painter  more  scrupulous 
might  not  have  produced  such  striking  effects,  his  pictures  would 
at  least  have  had  the  merit  of  greater  fidelitv.  TTi«  volumes  can 
.  never  cease  to  be  read,  but  they  would  have  had  all  the  wider  and 
more  permanent  influence  if  he  had  not  claimed  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  virtues  for  his  Whig  favourites,  and  had  recognised  the 
&ct  that  even  Toryism  might  sometimes  be  found  in  aissociation 
with  grandeur  of  intellect,  nobility  of  hearty  and  earnest  patriotic 
sentiment. 

Froude  affords  a  still  more  notable  example  of  these  faults. 
Despite  the  careful  diligence  with  which  he  has  conducted  his 
inquiries,  the  number  of  new  and  important  &ct8  which  he  has 
brought  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  and  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  his  style,  his  work  is  rendered  to  a  large  extent  worth- 
less as  a  contribution  to  historical  literature,  in  consequence  of 
his  determination  to  glorify  a  particular  hero,  and  the  facility 
with  which,  under  the  bias  of  this  feeling,  he  has  accepted  as 
imquestionable  the  very  evidence  which  required  to  be  most 
closely  sifted.    The  singular  escapade  into  which  he  was  betrayed 
by  his  rashness  and  overweening  reliance  on  all  ancient  docu- 
ments will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  operate  as  a  salutary  warning.     It 
is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  modified,  and  to  a  lai^  extent 
retracted,  the  statements  relative  to  Queen  Elizabeth  which  he 
])ad  published  so  prematurely  in  '  Fraser's  Magazine.'    But  even 
this  candour  cannot  wholly  save  him  from  the  discredit  attadung 
to  conduct  so  little  consonant  with  the  calm  and  sober  impar- 
tiality of  a  philosophic  historian.     We  have  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
Froude's  anxiety  to  do  justice,  but  unfortunately  his  preposses- 
sions  are   strong.      Poor  Anne  Boleyn  is  one  of   the  most 
illustrious  victims  sacrificed  to  his  aetermination  to  elevate 
Henry  VIII.  into  a  hero,  and  in  his  judgment  of  Elizabeth  we 
think  we  can  detect  some  traces  of  the  feelings  which  inspix^ 
the  portrait  of  her  ill-fated  mother. 

A  tendency  to  indulge  strong  sectional  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies is  one  of  our  national  failings.  We  entrench  ourselves 
m  our  own  little  camps,  into  which  we  admit  few  strangers, 
and  from  which  we  rarely  make  excursions  ourselves.  Inti- 
mate social  intercourse  between  men  of  different  religious  and 
political  opinions  is  comparativelv  rare,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  fall  into  the  most  absurd  mistakes,  and  indulge  in 
the  most  uncharitable  notions  relative  to  each  other.  It 
is  a  misfortime  when  those  who  ought  to  guide  and  mould 
public  opinion,  instead  of  correcting,  minister  to  these  naxrow 
feelings.    It  is  to  Dr.  Yaughan's  credit  that  he  has  escaped  the 
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taint  of  this  spirit  He  has  nowhere,  indeed,  sought  to  conceal 
his  own  decided  opinions  on  matters  of  Church  and  State,  but  he 
has  laboured  to  do  full  justice  to  those  who  hold  contrary  views. 
That  he  has  not  wholly  failed  in  this  effort  is  evident  from  the 
approval  which  has  been  already  accorded  to  this  volume  by 
ioumals  that  do  not  look  upon  Dissent  with  any  favour.  Dr. 
Va^bao,  strong  Dissenter  as  he  is,  never  forgets  that  he  is  also 
an  Englishman,  and  he  has  a  tribute  of  admiration  for  any  man 
who  has  faithfully  served  his  country.  Even  those  whose  policy 
he  regards  as  mistaken  are  judged  with  that  discrimioating 
eandour  which  only  belongs  to  one  who  is  capable  of  appreciating 
the  variety  of  influences  by  which  men's  characters  and  opinions 
axe  shaped,  and  who  therefore  strives  to  manifest  in  his  estimate 
<tf  others  that  charity  which  he  would  desire  to  have  exercised 
towards  himself. 

The  last  volume  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  that 
great  revolution  which  extended  over  the  whole  period  of  the 
otuart  rule  in  England,  and  whose  result  has  been  to  give 
breadth  and  stability  to  our  national  liberties.  With  the  ground 
which  the  narrative  covers  Dr.  Vaughan  has  long  been  familiar, 
and  has  won  deserved  reputation  by  the  ability  with  which  he 
has  before  laboured  in  its  cultivation.  He  has  always  cherished 
a  sincere  veneration  for  the  noble  men  to  whose  sacrifices  and 
toils  England  is  so  largely  indebted,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings  has  not  been  chilled  by  the  advance  of  years.  He  does 
not  offer  them  the  incense  of  a  foolish  flattery,  or  talk  of  them  as 
though,  in  virtue  of  their  illustrious  qualities,  they  were  exempted. 
from  the  laws  by  which  ordinary  mortals  are  bound ;  he  can  see 
in  them  eirors  and  weaknesses  which  serve  to  qualify  the  praise 
to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled  ;  he  seeks  to  discriminate 
between  the  success  which  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  their 
own  sagacity  and  that  which  was  the  result  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  he  never  forgets  the  diSiculties  of  the  crisis 
through  which  they  had  to  pass,  or  the  eminence  of  the  service 
which  at  great  personal  cost  they  rendered  to  their  country. 
His  work  can  hardly  fail  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  the  young 
with  generous  and  healthful  sympathy  with  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  strong  and 
noble  in  our  national  character,  and  to  awaken  an  affec- 
tionate respect  for  the  men  in  whose  lives  they  were  most 
conspicuously  illustratetL  By  giving  the  rising  generation 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  cost  at  which  our  liberties 
were  secured,  it  will  teach  them  to  value  more  highly  our 
precious  national  heritage,  and  inspire  them  with  that  jealous 
dread  of  all  tendencies  towards  despotic  encroachments,  which 
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forms  the  best  guarantee  for  the  perpetuation  of  those  inestimable 
privileges  which  are  at  once  the  gloiy  and  the  defence  of  our 
country. 

Little  could  any  one  who  knew  the  state  of  English  feeling  at 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  have  supposed  that,  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  an  English  monarch,  in  the  legitimate  line  of 
succession,  would  see  the  standard  of  revolt  urged  against  him  by 
a  large  proportion  of  his  people ;  that  the  combined  power  of  the 
throne,  the  Church,  and  the  nobility,  would  be  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  popular  fury ;  that  the  King's  army  would  be  over- 
thrown, his  Uberty  lost,  and  finally  his  life  sacrificed ;  and  that  a 
republic,  with  a  humble  country  squire  at  its  head,  would  not 
only  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  English  monarchy, 
but  would  conduct  the  national  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  proudest  potentates  of  Europe.  The 
ease  with  which  the  Restoration  was  subsequently  accomplished, 
and  the  blindness  with  which  all  parties  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  returning  King,  and  became  the  dupes  of  his  craft 
and  falsehood,  can  only  serve  to  increase  the  wonder  which  this 
revolutionary  outburst  excites.  Loyalty  is  one  of  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  English  heart,  and  never  was  it  stronger  than  at 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Tudors  certainly  had  not 
very  humble  notions  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  and  were  not 
much  disposed  to  tolerate  any  popular  encroachments.  Many  of 
their  proceedings  were  not  a  little  arbitrary,  and  their  religious 
policy  in  particular  was  tyrannical  and  persecuting ;  yet  it  cannot 
DO  denied  that  Elizabeth  and,  though  in  an  mferior  degree, 
Henry  VIII.  were  popular  sovereigns.  Even  the  Puritans,  who 
more  than  any  others  of  her  subjects  had  just  reason  to  complain 
of  the  Virgin  Queen,  ever  manifested  towards  her  a  devoted 
attachment,  which  was  the  most  emphatic  rebuke  of  her  cruel 
policy.  The  fact  was,  she  understood  the  genius  of  the  English 
people,  and  though  determined  to  maintain  her  own  power,  she, 
and  even  her  father,  had  what  Dr.  Vaughan  calls  an  *  instinctive 
'  good  sense/  that  enabled  them  to  understand  that  there  were 
boundaries  which  they  could  not  safely  pass.  Elizabeth,  too, 
felt  that  her  interests  were  identical  with  those  of  her  people, 
and  that  to  throw  herself  into  the  cause  of  Protestantism  was  the 
only  course  compatible  with  her  own  safety.  As  Englishmen 
the  Puritans  could  not  but  admire  the  bravery  with  which  she 
bore  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  dangers  by  which  she  was 
confronted,  and  the  ability  with  which  she  maintained  the  honour 
of  their  coimtry;  while,  as  lovers  of  Protestant  truth,  they 
honoured  her  as  the  hope  of  all  their  oppressed  fellow-religionists 
and  the  dread  of  the  Popish  faction  tnroughout  Europe,    Yeiy 
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tmly  has  Dr.  Yaughan  said,  '  In  the  eyes  of  the  Englishman  this 
'  whole  Enghsh  land  was  represented  in  the  King,  and  in  him  its 
'  whole  people  were  supposed  to  be  impersonated.     "  Afy  King  " 

*  was  an  expression  charged  with  that  loving  and  proud  loyalty 
'  which  had  flowed  on  with  our  life's  blood  through  centuries.' 
Never  was  this  sentiment  stronger  than  at  the  time  when 
James  I.  ascended  the  throne,  and  by  his  deportment  succeeded 
in  changing  the  whole  current  of  feeling,  and  in  paving  the 
way  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  more  unhappy  but  not  more 
despotic  son. 

Some  writer  has  produced  a  book  on  '  things  that  might  have 

*  been.^  Perhaps  there  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  at  some  time 
or  other  indulge  in  such  speculations ;  and,  in  some  such  mood, 
we  have  ourselves  sometimes  wondered  as  to  what  might  have 
been  the  course  of  English  story,  had  Elizabeth  been  succeeded 
by  a  prince  inheriting  her  spirit  and  abilities  ;  as  fond  of  power, 
and  yet  as  capable  of  using  it  with  discretion  ;  as  able  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  yet  as  determined  to  deprive 
them  of  any  real  influence  in  the  state ;  in  short,  with  both  the 
capacity  and  the  will  to  become  an  enlightened  despot.  The 
Commons  had  not  yet  so  far  learned  their  own  strength,  nor, 
indeed,  did  their  rights  rest  on  so  settled  a  basis  that  they  could 
have  interposed  an  effectual  opposition  to  a  wisely  conceited 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  absolute  power.  A  monarch 
who  had  boldly  assumed  his  position  as  the  head  of  the  Protes- 
tant party  in  Europe,  and  inspired  the  confidence  of  his  people 
by  his  wisdom  and  gallantry,  might,  as  it  appears  now,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  masking  his  designs  against  popular  liberty,  and  have 
so  consolidated  the  power  of  the  throne  as  to  make  it  all  but 
absolute.  Happily  English  liberty  was  spared  this  danger. 
Disastrous  as  the  reign  of  James  seemed  to  be  to  the  cause  of 
tme  freedom,  and  evil  as  its  influence  unquestionably  was  on 
Continental  Protestantism,  still  wo,  enjojring  the  advantage  of  a 
retrospective  view,  cannot  but  feel  that  in  its  issue  its  very 
weakness  was  made  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  that  thus  out  of  man's  evil  God's  providence  found  means 
of  good 

Dr.  Yaughan  is,  therefore,  in  our  view,  perfectly  right  when 
ha  lays  great  stress  on  the  influence  which  the  character  of 
James  L  had  upon  our  Revolution,  and  very  truly  says,  '  that 
'that  deepest  tragedy  in  our  seventeenth  century  came  from 
'  the  character  of  James  hardly  less  than  from  that  of  Charles, 

*  and  from  the  reign  of  the  sire  fully  as  much  as  from  that  of  the 
'son.'  A  remarkable  conjuncture  of  circumstances  caused  the 
aooession  of  the  first  Stuart  to  be  acceptable  to  the  most  opposite 
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classes  of  his  subjects.  The  Romanists  bailed  with  favotar  the 
son  of  the  royal  martyr  to  their  faith  ;  the  Puritans,  on  the  con- 
trary, rested  their  hopes  on  bis  Presbyterian  education.  Both 
parties  were  prepared  to  accept  him,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  at 
least  with  loyal  trust ;  and  bad  he  shown  any  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  might 
have  held  a  strong  and  peaceful  sceptre  over  a  peo{de  more 
united  than  they  had  been  for  half  a  century  previous.  Even 
the  Scottish  descent  did  not  at  first  interfere  with  his  popularity. 
The  facility  with  which  the  highnspirited  EnglLi^  people  accepted 
a  monarch  from  their  old  Scotch  rivals  was,  indeed,  Bomething 
remarkable,  and  was  a  proof  of  their  love  of  order  and  respect 
for  hereditary  right  Tired  of  unsettlement^  and  rejoicing  in 
the  prospect  of  an  undisputed  succession  to  the  thrcme,  they 
were  content  to  pass  over  the  unpleasant  fact  of  their  iBonarch's 
Scottish  birth.  It  was  not  till  the  first  flush  of  his  popularity  had 
faded  away,  and  they  began  to  discern  the  real  meanness  of  their 
prince,  that  this  obvious  topic  of  national  reproadi  came  much 
mto  notice.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  did  they  use  this  as  well  as 
every  other  ground  of  attack  on  which  they  coukl  fix.  The  popu- 
lar ballads  of  the  day  contain  many  amusing  proofs  of  the  way 
in  which,  after  the  people  had  learnt  to  despise  a  \mg  who  pre- 
ferred dishonour  to  peace,  and  degraded  himself  by  mwning  on 
the  wretched  minions  whom  he  had  selected  as  the  objects  of  bis 
favour,  made  merry  with  the  poverty  of  his  feUow-ooimtiym^i^ 
and  the  way  they  had  enriched  themselves  by  their  miration  to 
England.  One  specimen  may  serve  to  entertain  our  readera^ 
and  to  indicate  the  i^irit  which  had  been  aroused  in  the  OMntiy. 

'  Bonny  Scot,  we  all  witness  ean, 
That  England  bath  made  thee  a  gentleman. 

'  Thy  blue  bonnet  when  thou  came  hi^er 
Could  scarce  keep  out  wind  and  weather ; 
But  now  it  has  turned  to  a  hat  and  feather^ 
Thy  bonnet  is  blown  the  devil  knows  whither* 

'  Thy  shoes  on  thy  feet,  when  thou  earnest  from  plow. 
Were  made  of  tike  hide  of  an  old  Scot's  cow ; 
But  now  they  are  turned  to  a  rare  SpaniBh  leatker^ 
And  decked  with  roses  altogethw. 

'  Thy  sword  at  thy  side  was  a  great  blade  blade^ 

With  a  great  basket  hilt  of  iron  made ; 

But  now  a  long  rapier  doth  hang  by  his  side. 

And  huffingly  doth  this  bonny  Boot  ride. 
Bonny  Scot^  we  all  witness  can^ 
That  Englaad  hath  made  thee  a  gflDtksMA.' 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  covert  reference  of  this 
satire  was  to  the  King  himself,  and  it  is  a  significant  indication 
of  the  disrespect  into  which  he  had  fallen  with  numbers  of  his 
subjects.  For  this  he  had  no  one  but  himself  to  thank.  He 
wmght  to  clothe  the  monarch  with  greater  majesty  and  power, 
bat  he  only  succeeded  in  exposing  himself  and  his  office  to  uni- 
Tersal  contempt  With  the  most  exalted  notions  as  to  the 
Diyinity  which  should  hedge  a  king  around,  his  whole  appear- 
ance, deportment,  and  conduct  were  marked  by  a  meanness  suffi- 
<neint  to  destroy  every  sentiment  of  reverence.  The  first  requisite 
for  an  English  monarch,  if  he  would  have  the  respect  of  his  sub- 
jects, is  that  he  should  be  a  gentleman ;  and  this  was  just  what 
James  was  not  He  had  not  a  spark  of  gentlemanly  feeling  in 
his  hearty  or  a  trace  of  gentlemanly  bearing  in  his  conduct.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  anjrthing  in  the  man  to  awaken 
oonfidenee  or  excite  affection,  still  more  anything  in  the  sovereign 
to  entitle  him  to  the  reverence  of  his  subjects.  His  much-* 
irannted  learning  displayed  itself  in  a  pedantry  that  would  have 
been  ludicrous  in  a  village  schoolmaster  in  the  Highlands ;  and 
this  British  Solomon  was  so  unable  to  turn  his  wisdom  to  any 

I  Tactical  purpose,  that  he  onlv  earned  by  it  the  epithet  bestowed 
y  Henri  Quatre — ^the  wisest  fool  in  Europa  When  he  attempted 
to  assume  a  dignity  proper  to  his  office,  the  contrast  between 
tlie  loftiness  of  his  pretensions  and  the  absurdity  of  his  appear- 
ance was  such  as  only  to  provoke  laughter ;  while  the  low,  coarse^ 
and  roystering  familiarity  which  marked  his  more  condescending 
moods  could  only  excite  the  disgust  of  all  sober-minded  people. 
His  love  of  peace,  a  quality  so  rare  in  monarchs,  was  with  him 
simply  the  result  of  cowardice,  not  the  dictate  of  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  policy  ;  and  its  effect  was  to  throw  away  all  the  influence 
which  England  had  gained  by  the  heroic  defence  of  her  liberties 
and  the  wise  conduct  of  her  policy  by  Elizabeth  and  the  saga- 
cious statesmen  who  surrounded  her  throna  The  portrait  of 
this  meanest  of  kings  is  well  sketched  by  Dr.  Yaughan. 

'In  families,  moral  as  well  as  physical  qualities  are  often 
hereditary.  In  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  we  see  Uttle  of  the 
sober,  GK)thic  honesty  of  the  lowland  Soot;  much  of  the  yanityi 
miateadiness,  and  insincerity  natural  to  the  Italian  and  Gallic  stock 
from  which  they  came.  In  James  tendencies  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion were  always  observable.  His  physical  nature,  indeed,  was  so 
pecidiar,  as  to  baffle  oonjecture  in  regard  to  the  probable  origin  of 
M^  characteristics.  His  flesh  was  remarkably  soft.  His  leffs  were 
flo  weak  that  he  did  not  so  much  walk  as  amble.  His  eyes  roUed  in  a 
singular  manner,  as  if  involuntary,  and  seemed  prompted  at  times  by 
oiniosity  or  timidity  to  follow  the  stranger  who  lu4  last  oome  within 
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his  sight.  His  tongue  was  too  large  for  his  mouth,  affecting  his 
speech,  and  becoming  disagreeably  evident  in  his  eating  and 
drinking.  His  wardrobe  was  neglected  and  rarely  changed.  To 
put  on  the  clean  in  the  place  of  fiie  not  clean  was  irksome  to  him. 
His  high  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  authority  that  should  be 
accounted  as  inherent  in  a  king  had  been  rudely  checked  in  Scotland. 
But  he  looked  to  England  as  to  the  country  of  bishops,  of  nobles, 
and  of  a  people  who  knew  how  to  defer  to  sovereign  power.  It 
was  the  promised  land  in  which  his  fondest  hopes  of  regal  greatness 
were  to  be  realized.  Much  soon  happened  to  reveal  the  error  of 
such  anticipations.  But  the  King  was  not  to  be  convinced.  Re- 
sistance to  his  will  was  always  regarded  as  factious — as  the 
perpetration  of  wrong,  and  of  wrong  verging  upon  treason  and 
impiety.  He  would  gladly  have  substituted  an  imperial  despotism 
based  on  the  civil  law,  in  ihe  place  of  the  system  of  liberty  based  on 
the  EngHsh  constitution.  Had  he  possessed  the  power,  he  was 
fully  satisfied  that  the  right  so  to  do  was  inseparable  from  his 
office.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  intellectual  and  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  King,  there  was  almost  everything  that  could  tend 
to  give  to  such  pretensions  the  appearance  of  a  grotesque  absurdity. 
James  often  evinced  a  kind  of  shrewdness  in  his  observations  on 
men  and  affairs.  But  his  capacity  was  narrow  ;  and  though  he  was 
obstinate  in  his  prejudices,  &om  a  radical  weakness  of  nature,  he 
could  never  be  relied  upon  when  circumstances  happened  to  become 
opposed  to  his  inclinations.  £[is  speeches  present  a  strange  mixture 
of  sense  and  nonsense ;  of  self-assertion  and  self-contradiction ;  of 
wisdom  culled  from  books,  and  of  follies  bubbling  up  from  his  own 
mind.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  his  favourite  schemes,  and  he 
had  many,  there  was  no  one  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  a  failure ; 
those  concerning  which  he  had  been  the  most  sanguine,  proving  in 
the  end  the  most  hopeless.  Thus  the  imion  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 
the  suppression  of  English  Puritanism;  the  reconciliation  of  his 
Catholic  subjects  to  his  sway  in  England;  the  extension  of 
Protestantism  over  Ireland,  and  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland;  his 
hope  of  a  marriage  alliance  with  Spain;  and  his  endeavour  to 
establish  certain  arbitrary  maxims  of  government,  in  the  place 
of  acknowledging  the  rights  demanded  by  his  subjects — ^all  these 
matters  lay  near  the  heart  of  this  monarch,  all  were  zealously 
prosecuted  by  him,  and  all  were  failures.  In  truth,  judged  by  his 
conduct,  James  should  never  have  presumed  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  a  great  nation.  His  days  should  have  been  passed  in 
private  life.  His  pedantry,  his  vanity,  and  his  want  of  oouragOy 
were  all  his  own — no  king  in  Englidi  history  had  ever  betrayed 
infirmities  of  that  nature  in  any  such  measure.  It  was  not  only  true 
that  all  his  apparent  virtues  suffered  irom.  the  contagion  of  their 
neighbouring  vices,  but  those  virtues  could  not  be  trusted  from  one 
day,  or  even  frt)m  one  hour,  to  another.' — Pp.  13 — 16. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  monarch  of  this  character  should  un- 
dermine the  respect  in  which  the  throne  had  been  heldj  and  ao. 
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prepare  the  way  for  the  revolution  of  which  his  successor  was 
the  victim.  He  sowed  the  wind,  and  Charles  reaped  the  whirl- 
'wind.  The  shameless  and  indecent  fondness  displayed  towards 
Carr  and  Villiers ;  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
James's  mysterious  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  instigators  of 
the  foul  deed ;  the  judicial  murder  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  dic- 
tated by  the  King's  hatred  of  his  independent  spirit  and  ser- 
vile readiness  to  pander  to  the  hated  Spaniard ;  the  desertion  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  fortunes  ;  the  dis- 
graceful intrigues  of  Buckingham  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
Spanish  marriage ;  and  the  singularly  unrighteous  and  cruel  con- 
duct pursued  towards  the  Puritans — all  combined  to  excite  the 
discontent  of  the  people,  and  to  bring  the  sovereign  and  his 
courtiers  into  contempt.  In  vain  did  Oxford  preach  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience ;  in  vain  did  James,  by  his  proclamation, 
'  interdict  all  preachers  from  attempting  "  to  declare,  limit,  or 
*  "set  bounds  to,  the  prerogative,  power,  or  jurisdiction  of  princes," ' 
and  seek  to  enforce  his  arbitrary  notions  by  deeds  as  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional ;  in  vain  were  the  private  papers  of  Peacham 
used  as  evidence  against  him,  and  the  aged  clergyman,  on  the 
ground  of  certain  words  disrespectful  to  loyalty,  found  in  MS. 
in  his  study,  tortured  on  the  rack,  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  left 
to  rot  in  prison ;  in  vain  were  the  bold  words  of  Oliver  St.  John 
punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine,  Coke*s  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  law  visited  with  expulsion  from  his  high  judicial 
office,  and  the  work  of  the  Star  Chamber  carried  on  with  a  reso- 
lute disregard  of  the  spirit  and  forms  of  the  constitution.  All 
these  measures  could  neither  subdue  the  free  spirit  of  the  people, 
nor  even  repress  that  license  in  the  discussion  of  public  aftairs 
which  was  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  court.  It  was  the  King 
himself  who  was  the  greatest  traitor  to  royalty  and  the  realm, 
and  who  did  more  for  the  overthrow  of  his  own  prerogative  than 
any  of  its  most  determined  opponents.  Had  there  been  any 
redeeming  qualities,  either  in  his  domestic  or  foreign  policy,  to 
serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  its  many  points  of  weakness,  the 
results  would  not  have  been  so  disastrous.  A  brilliant  adminis- 
tration abroad  would  have  atoned,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  even 
for  some  of  the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned  at  home, 
and  the  nation  would  have  taken  little  note  of  the  boisterous  and 
disgusting  excesses  which  disgraced  the  court,  if  the  pasition  of 
England,  as  the  champion  of  Protestantism  and  freedom,  had 
been  maintained  with  vigour  and  succesa  On  the  other  h<and» 
the  people  might  have  condoned  the  errors  of  a  foreign  policy, 
deemed  too  timid  and  conciliatory,  if  it  had  been  pursued  with 
the  view  of  giving  them  time  to  consolidate  their  strength  and 
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develop  their  industrial  and  commercial  resources.  What  they 
could  not  pardon  was,  that  their  King,  who  made  himself  and 
them  a  laughing-stock  for  all  Europe,  should  arrogate  an  autho- 
rity never  granted  to  their  most  beloved  and  powerful  rulers ; 
that  he  should  abandon  his  own  son-in-law,  and  so  bring  disgrace 
on  himself  and  ruin  to  the  Protestant  cause  on  the  Continent, 
and  that  not  from  a  magnanimous  resolve  to  subordinate  private 
feelings  and  domestic  interests  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  country, 
but  solely  from  a  craven  dread  of  war,  and  a  secret  reluctance  to 
aid  the  cause  which  had  excited  so  powerfully  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  great  majority  of  his  subjects ;  that  he  should  practise  a 

Ealtry  economy,  not  that  he  might  spare  his  people  from  the 
urden  of  an  oppressive  taxation,  but  that  he  might  have  the 
more  to  waste  upon  himself  and  his  favourites ;  that,  in  short, 
England  should  lose  all  the  prestige  acquired  by  the  conduct  of 
Elizabeth,  to  gratify  a  prince  who  made  his  court  the  scene  of  the 
most  obscene  and  debasing  orgies,  and  who  united  in  himself  all 
the  attributes  that  were  fitted  to  alienate  the  trust  and  affection 
of  a  high-spirited  race,  whose  feelings  of  proud  independence 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  recollection  of  the  heroic  way 
in  which  they  had  so  recently  defied  and  overcome  the  power  of  the 
haughtiest  monarch  of  Europe,  at  the  very  time  when  he  deemed 
himself,  and  the  world  in  general  regarded  him  as,  invincible. 

Dr.  Yaughan  has  traced  the  operation  of  these  causes  with 
great  minuteness ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  most  readers  will  rise 
from  a  perusal  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  with  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  real  significance  of  the  reign  of  the  first 
Stuart,  in  its  bearing  on  subsequent  events,  than  they  ever  had 
before.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  into  more 
detail ;  but  we  cannot  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without  a 
passing  reference  to  James's  ecclesiastical  policy.  His  early  edu- 
cation in  Fresbyterianism  seems  only  to  have  inspired  him  with 
a  dread  of  the  system  and  its  influence  which  was  perfectly 
childish.  One  of  the  principles  which  he  had  grasped,  and  to 
which  he  adhered  with  the  unreasoning  obstinacy  so  natural  to 
minds  of  his  order,  was  the  close  interdependence  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  episcopate.  *  No  bishop,  no  king '  was  his  con- 
stant cry.  Despite  his  parade  of  theological  learning,  his  reli- 
gious convictions,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  practical  result^ 
must  have  been  of  the  loosest  character.  On  one  occasion  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  thought  to  please  him  by  an  impious 
parody  on  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  in  which  a  pig  was  dressed 
up  as  a  child  ;  and  one  of  the  Duke's  household,  'dressed  like  a 

*  bishop  in  his  satin  gown,  lawn  sleeves,  and  other  pontifical 

*  ornaments/  was  beginning  to  read  the  service,  when  *the 
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'  squeaking  noise  of  the  brute  that  he  most  abhorred  '  attracted 
the  Eling's  attention.  Whether  it  was,  as  Wilson  tells  us  in  his 
life  of  the  King,  from  his  displeasure  at  such  'ungodly  mirth,  as 

*  likely  to  increase,  and  not  cure  his  melancholy/  or  what  is  more 
probable,  from  his  well-known  antipathy  to  the  pig,  that  James 
stopped  the  ceremony,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the  fact  that  Buck- 
ingbuEim  deemed  it  probable  that  such  a  blasphemous  representa- 
tion would  be  palatable,  is  itself  an  indication  of  the  monarch's 
religious  character.  But  whether  he  was  a  good  Christian  or  not, 
he  was  certainly  a  warm  partisan  of  the  prelates.  His  devotion  to 
Epuoopacy,  like  that  of  some  other  royal  devotees  of  the  Anglican 
Cnurchy  was  purely  political,  and,  unfortunately  for  him,  the 
bishops  themselves  were  not  in  such  good  repute  as  to  be  able 
to  render  him  any  material  service.  A  remark  by  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon,  when  describing  the  infamous  proceedings  relative  to 
the  divorce  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  from  his  abandoned  Countess, 
shows  the  esteem  in  which  the  prelates  were  held  by  others 
besides  their  Puritan  opponents.  *  The  bishops,'  he  says,  *  must  be 
'  principal  actors  ^cw  /  krunv  iiot  in  what  had  a/stion  they  would 

*  not  be  lookers  on)!  Such  a  hint  may  show  us  the  estimate 
which  was  formed  of  these  divines  by  men  who  were  not  disposed 
to  judge  them  too  severely,  and  may  indicate  how  little  prospect 
royalty  had  of  receiving  any  effectual  support  from  its  ecclesias- 
tioal  coadjutors  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  then  impending. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  volume,  headed,  '  The  Crisis  and 
*the  Law,'  Dr.  Vaughan  notes  the  successive  stages  of  the 
omflict  prior  to  the  period  when  the  great  questions  at  issue 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  were  referred  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword.  'James  I.,'  says  Dr.  Vaughan, 
'  would  have  suppressed  Puritanism,  and  counselled  his  son  to 

*  hold  no  parley  with  it.'  Charles  received  this  counsel  with 
becoming  deference,  and  it  was  certainly  from  no  lack  of  will  on 
his  part  that  his  father's  intentions  against  the  hated  sect  were 
not  carried  into  practical  execution.  With  hearty  good-will  did 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  crushing  Puritanism,  Uttle  suspect- 
ing that  Puritanism  would  crush  him.  The  account  which 
Dr.  Vaughan  gives  of  this  hew  power  which  was  so  soon  to 
accomplish  such  extraordinary  results,  is  marked  by  extreme 
discrimination.  The  weak  points  of  Puritanism  are  not  con- 
cealed. It  is  frankly  admitted  that  the  design  of  its  leaders  was 
to  make  the  National   Church   'a  Church  according  to  the 

*  Puritans,  and  not  a  Church  according  to  the  bishops  or  aocord- 
'  ing  to  any  council  of  the  State ;'  and  that  in  this  they  deserved 
to  be  resisted,  as  in  truth  they  were,  by  the  Independents,  who, 
with  their  broader  views,  did  not,  when  claiming  liberty  of 
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conscience,  mean  only  to  insist  on  such  liberty  for  themselves. 
But  whatever  abatement  may  be  made  for  this  cardinal  defect, 
the  Puritans  deserve  credit  for  the  noble  manliness  with  which 
they  insisted  on  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  conscience,  on  which  both  King  and 
prelates  were  prepared  so  ruthlessly  to  trample.  That  they 
were  inconsistent  in  the  application  of  their  own  principles,  that 
many  of  their  views  were  extremely  narrow,  and  that  the  spirit 
which  they  manifested  was  exclusive  to  the  verge  of  intolerance, 
were  the  faults  of  their  age  and  position.  That  they  arrested  the 
advance  of  royal  and  priestly  tjTanny,  and  raised  a  manly  protest 
on  behalf  of  that  liberty  which  even  they  themselves  but  im- 
perfectly  understood,  was    to   their   individual  honour.     'The 

*  Erastian  dogma  of  the  Tudors,  and  the  theocratic  dogma  of  the 
'  Stuarts,  did  much  towards  putting  the  conscience  of  the  State 
'  and  of  the  priest  into  the  place   of  the   private  conscience. 

*  Puritanism  was  a  revolt  against  all  this  ;  not  always  wise,  not 

*  always  consistent,  but  a  revolt*  For  the  boldness  wliich 
inspired  them  thus  to  rebel  against  every  form  of  usurped 
authority  in  spiritual  things,  and  for  the  heroism  with  which,  up 
to  the  light  that  was  in  them,  they  served  the  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty,  they  deserve  to  be  remembered  with  affectionate 
reverence  ;  nor  can  we  suffer  their  eccentricities  or  incon- 
sistencies to  have  the  weight  of  a  feather  when  placed  in  the 
scale  against  their  many  virtues  and  their  noble  deeds.  The  old 
commendation  bestowed  by  the  old  Roman  poet  on  the  man 
who  first  dared  to  trust  a  fragile  bark  to  the  treacherous  waves 
applies  with  tenfold  force  to  them.  They  were  entering  on  a 
new  and  hitherto  well-nigh  untrodden  path  ;  they  were  setting 
at  defiance  all  the  authority  to  which  men  had  been  accustomed 
to  bow  ;  they  were  daring  a  contest  whose  ultimate  issues  for 
themselves  and  for  others  they  could  not  at  all  forecast  It  is 
easy  now  to  point  out  their  errors  and  discuss  their  faults,  but  at 
least  it  becomes  us,  in  doing  so,  to  estimate  the  influences  which 
went  to  the  formation  of  their  character  and  opinions,  to 
remember  the  tremendous  odds  which  they  did  not  fear  to 
encounter,  and  to  honour  them  for  the  spirit  which  forbade 
them,  in  the  darkest  hour,  to  despair  of  the  triumph  of  truth  or 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  their  country.  *  With  all  their  imperfec* 
'  tions,  these  Puritans  were  the  men  employed  by  Providence  to 
'  save  the  liberties  of  England  ;  and  it  should  not  be  a  pleasant 
'  thing  to  Englishmen  to  be  told  that  they  owe  this  vast  debt  to 
'  men  who  should  be  classed  either  with  knaves  or  fools.' 

That  they  were  in  many  cases  open  to  the  charge  of  spiritual 
pride  must  be  admitted ;  but  Dr.  Yaughan  very  justly  repudiateB 
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the  accusation  of  hjrpocrisy  which  has  been  so  freely  advanced 
against  them,  and  shows  that  the  lavish  use  of  Scripture  words 
and  phrases,  which  to  us  savours  so  much  of  cant,  was  not  so 
mmatural  at  the  time  when  the  English  Bible  was  a  com- 
parative novelty,  and  among  a  people  who  received  it  with  the 
affectionate  faith  cherished  towards  it  by  the  Puritans.  To 
undertake  the  defence  of  every  individual  in  the  party,  and 
assert  that  it  numbered  no  hypocrites  in  its  ranks,  would  be  as 
Quixotic  on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  unjust,  on  the  other,'  to 
calumniate  an  entire  party  for  the  sins  of  individuals,  or  to 
suppose  that  Puritanism,  had  it  been  the  mere  canting  hypo- 
critical thing  which  some  modern  writers  have  described  it, 
could  ever  have  become  the  mighty  force  which  it  proved  itself 
to  be  in  this  nation.  Its  achievements  are  themselves  the  proof 
that  it  was  a  living  reality,  sometimes  exaggerated  by  fanatics, 
sometimes  parodied  by  fools,  and  not  unfrequently  assumed  as  a 
mask  by  hypocrites  and  intriguers,  but  felt  to  be  a  grand  truth 
by  many  noble-hearted  men  whom  it  roused  to  deeds  of  daring 
courage  and  generous  self-sacrifice.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  shown 
great  skill  and  care  in  elaborating  this  description  of  this 
religious  movement,  and  has  brought  out  certain  features  of  its 
character  with  a  distinctness  that  may  serve  to  dispel  many 
erroneous  conceptions,  and  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
juster  views  on  the  subject.  Thus  in  relation  to  the  position  it 
assumed  with  regard  to  Arminianism  he  says  with  great 
force, — 

'  To  many  readers  of  English  history  it  may  seem  strange  that  the 
Puritans  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  shoidd  have  shown  86  much 
repugnance  to  the  Arminian  theology.  In  the  discussions  in 
Parhament  this  court  divinity  is  denounced  with  almost  as  much 
emj^hasis  as  Komanism  itself.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  doctrine  known  to  us  as  Calvinism  had  been,  in  substance,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Heformation.  As  compared  with  Arminianism,  this 
doctrine  was  understood  to  make  religion  begin  with  the  grace  of 
Ood,  not  with  action  from  man.  Piety,  accordingly,  was  regarded 
as  being  more  certainly  a  Divine  hfe  in  the  case  of  the  Calvinist  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Arminian.  As  opposed  to  Bomanism,  and  as 
opposed  to  external  authority  of  all  things  below  the  Divine,  the 
religion  of  the  devout  Calvinist  was  the  most  self-sustained  and 
independent  form  of  religion  imaginable.  It  was  a  kind  of  personal 
inspiration  against  which  kingly  power  and  sacerdotal  power  spent 
their  force  in  vain.  It  feared  none  of  those  things.  In  regard  to 
religion,  the  King  of  the  Calvinists  may  be  said  to  have  been 
especially  in  heaven,  and  his  priest  too  was  there.  But  it  was  not 
■nppoeed  to  be  exactly  thus  with  the  Arminian.  In  that  theology 
more  place  was  given,  in  all  respects,  to  human  agency,  and  on 
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that  account  it  proved  more  manageable  in  sacerdotal  hands,  and 
won  especial  favour  from,  the  Jesuits.  With  the  Puritans  the  fact 
of  its  finding  patronage  in  such  quarters  was  enough  to  associate  it 
with  suspicions  of  all  kinds.  In  truth,  they  never  thought  of 
Arminianism  simply  as  Arminianism.  In  their  view  it  was  a 
covert  used  by  Anans,  Socinians,  and  Papists,  and  tended  neces* 
sarily  towards  error  in  those  forms.  The  doctrinal  Puritans,  as 
they  were  called,  were  men  whose  protest  had  respect  mainly  to 
such  tenets.  They  were  men  who  must  be  Calvinists,  avowedly 
such.'— Pp.  130,  131. 

Very  clearly  does  Dr.  Vaughan  indicate  the  difiference  between 
the  Puritan  and  the  modem  Nonconformist. 

'  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  Puritans  under  James  and 
Charles  were  in  a  position  differing  considerably  from  that  of  the 
modem  Nonconformist.  They  were  of  the  National  Church,  both 
ministers  and  laity.  There  was  much  in  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
system  which  they  would  have  reformed.  But  their  parish  churches 
were  their  religious  home.  They  had  been  baptized  within  those 
walls.  There  3iey  had  been  married.  There  they  had  buried  their 
dead.  There  they  expected,  in  their  turn,  to  sleep  their  own  long 
sleep.  Their  ministers  were  all  University  men.  Their  laity 
embraced  persons  of  all  ranks.  In  that  age  Puritan  and  Orthodox 
were  terms  denoting  parties  who  differed  from  each  other  in  thought 
and  sympathies,  but  who  were  of  the  scune  social  status.  The  fact 
that  English  Puritanism  embraced  not  only  the  strong  feeling  of 
the  middle  and  the  lower  classes,  but  much  of  the  inteUigence  and 
culture  of  the  classes  above  them,  contributed  to  make  it  the  power 
it  became  in  our  history.' — P.  133. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  tena<;ity  with  which  English- 
men cling  to  old  party  badges  and  distinctions,  and  of  the  power 
exerted  over  us  by  mere  names,  is  found  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Evangelical  clergy  of  to-day  have  taken  up  the  defence  of 
Charles  I.  in  his  struggle  against  Puritanism.  He  was  the 
defender  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  they  range  themselves  on 
his  side,  although  the  very  principles  which  they  profess  are 
those  which  the  Puritans  taught  and  against  which  all  the  power 
of  the  court  was  directed.  In  the  attitude  which  they  assumed 
towards  Popery,  in  their  recognition  of  the  Bible  alone  as  an 
infallible  rule  of  faith,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Romanist 
elements  remaining  in  the  Liturgy,  in  the  importance  which  they 
assigned  to  preaching,  and  their  jealousy  of  an  excessive  ritualism^ 
in  their  strongly  Calvinistic  creed,  and  in  their  general  ideas  as 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  life,  the  Evangelical  clergy 
are  in  close  sympathy  with  the  doctrinal  Puritans  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Even  their  diflferences  on  the  points  of  church 
government  are  not  so  gieat  as  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  for  it 
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would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  reconciled  the  English 
Presbyterians  of  the  earlier  period  to  a  moderate  Episcopacy ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  our  own  Evangelicals  would  have  been  very 
easy  imder  the  sway  of  the  class  of  prelates  whom  Charles  I. 
delighted  to  honour.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  certain  than  that 
Evangelical  opinions  would  have  found  no  home  in  that  Church 
of  which  their  living  exponents  are  such  warm  champions,  and 
would  have  met  only  the  bitterest  opposition  from  the  monarch 
whom  they  mourn  as  a  martyred  saint,  whose  death  on  the 
scaffold  was  the  penalty  of  his  fidelity  to  their  cause. 

One  of  the  earliest  complaints  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
dictated  by  that  fear  of  Romanism  which  the  Puritans  did  not 
entertain  with  more  sincerity,  and  certainly  with  greater  cause, 
than  the  EvangeUcals  of  our  own  time.  The  disposition  shown 
by  Charles  to  treat  its  professors  with  a  leniency  which  con- 
trasted very  suspiciously  with  the  severity  displayed  towards  the 
Puritans,  the  perils  to  which  the  nation  had  been  exposed 
during  the  marriage  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  the  escape 
from  that  danger  only  to  encounter  another  in  the  importation  of 
a  large  number  of  priests,  Jesuits,  and  Capuchin  friars  in  the 
train  of  the  Queen,  had  all  tended  to  excite  their  apprehensions 
of  the  growth  of  Popery  in  the  country,  and  with  it  the  estab- 
lishment of  arbitrary  power.  Hence  one  of  the  earliest  stejis  of 
Charles's  first  Pai'liament  was  to  censure  Dr.  Montague,  a  violent 
preacher  of  the  time,  who,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  record, 

*  in  his  book  much  discountenances  Grod's  word,  disgraces  lec- 

*  tares  and  lecturers,  and  preaching  itself,  nay,  even  reading  the 

*  Bible ;    and  says  that  never  a  saint-seeming,   Bible-bearing, 

*  hypocritical  Puritan,  was  a  better  patriot  than  himself.'  Very 
Evangelical  doctrines  and  practices  were  these  which  this  roan,  a 
seventeenth-century  Puseyite,  denounced.  Yet  he  was  a  preacher 
regarded  with  favour  by  the  court,  and  afterwards  rewarded 
with  a  mitre ;  and  these  were  the  notions  which  would  have 
overrun  England,  perhaps  ended  in  handing  her  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Papacy,  but  for  the  gallant,  and,  happily, 
successful  resistance  which  the  Puritans  made  to  these  retro- 
grade movements. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  the  proceedings  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  reign,  when  successive  Parliaments  were  called,  only  to  be 
dissolved  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  slight  change 
in  the  personnel  had  not  eifected  any  improvement  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  Commons ;  when  Buckingham  governed  with  a  reck- 
lessness that  daily  rendered  the  cause  of  his  party  more 
desperate;  when  the  expedition  to  Bochelle  and  the  quarrel 
with  Bristol  disgraced  the  Government  and  strengthened  the 
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hands  'of  their  opponents ;  and  when  the  madness  of  the  King 
and  his  favourite  were  preparing  the  storm  which  was  so  soon  to 
burst  with  such  fury.  But  before  passing  on,  we  will  give 
Dr.  Vaughan's  review  of  the  position  of  aflfaii's  at  the  time  when 
Sir  John  Eliot's  manly  denunciation  of  the  King's  ministers  led 
to  the  premature  dissolution  of  the  third  Parliament.  The 
Petition  of  Right  had  nominally  conceded  some  of  the  points  in 
dispute  between  the  King  and  his  subjects ;  but  the  conduct  of 
the  monarch  in  regard  to  it  had  been  such  as  to  take  away 
much  of  its  value,  and,  w^orst  of  all,  to  destroy  that  confidence 
which  ought  to  be  cherished  towards  a  prince  by  his  people. 
Still  there  were  some  who  would  now  have  refrained  from  any 
further  steps,  and  were  inclined  to  view  the  proceedings  of 
Sir  John  Eliot  as  needlessly  violent.  On  this  Dr.  Vaughan 
Remarks, — 

*  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  language  in  which  Charles 
spoke,  once  and  again,  concerning  the  Divine  right  and  the  irre- 
sponsible power  inherent  in  his  kingly  office;  the  distinct  and 
emphatic  terms  in  which  he  had  declared  all  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament to  be  a  matter  of  royal  sufferance ;  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  manifested  these  arbitrary  tendencies  by  attempting  to  control 
the  discussions  of  the  House  and  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker ;  the 
vacillation  and  weakness  of  judgment  which  he  had  betrayed  on  so 
many  occasions ;  and  the  ease  with  which  he  could  descend  to  any 
measure  of  duplicity  in  the  most  solemn  transactions  with  his  sub- 

i'ects.  The  reluctance,  moreover,  with  which  the  least  concession 
Lad  been  made ;  the  vengeance  which  had  fallen  on  men  who  had 
become  obnoxious  by  their  popular  policy ;  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  pardon  and  promotions  had  been  conferred  on  the  men  who  had 
made  themselves  so  conspicuous  by  their  servile  teaching — all 
tended  to  strengthen  the  unfavourable  impression  produced  by  so 
many  other  circumstances.  The  Commons  of  1629  were  too  wise 
not  to  see  that  it  became  them  to  insist  upon  the  securities  against 
the  action  of  power  in  such  hands,  which  it  might  not  have  been 
reasonable  to  have  demanded  £*om  a  sovereign  of  another  character 
and  of  other  principles.  This  is  the  Nemesis  which  never  fails  to 
follow  on  the  track  of  wrong  and  falsehood.' 

Thus  was  the  first  act  in  this  eventful  drama  played  out,  and 
apparently  the  King  remained  master  of  the  situation.  The 
Parliament  that  had  opposed  itself  to  his  will  had  been  dis- 
missed, and  its  most  obnoxious  leaders  cast  into  prison.  Sir  John 
Eliot,  so  recently  able  to  defy  his  sovereign  and  impeach  his 
ministers  amid  the  ringing  cheers  of  the  Commons,  was  rotting 
in  the  Tower,  and  now  there  was  no  one  to  dispute  the  monarch's 
authority  or  criticise  his  doings.  Already  some  of  the  flaming 
patriots  had  deserted  a  cause  that  appeared  to  be  ruined, 
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Cbarles  was  ready  to  commence  his  grand  experiment  of 
governing  without  Parliaments  altogether.  They  had  always 
been  troublesome,  too  free  with  their  tongue,  too  rigid  in  their 
notions  of  their  own  rights,  too  immindful  of  the  reverence  due 
to  his  sacred  majesty,  and  withal  of  no  great  use,  for  was  it  not 
possible  to  raise  the  money  they  were  so  slow  to  grant  by  a 
much  more  speedy  process?  His  royal  brethren  of  Spain  and 
France  were  not  hampered  by  such  unwelcome  monitors :  why 
should  not  he  be  a  king  even  as  they  ?  He  would  shake  liimself 
free,  and  henceforth  govern  by  his  own  will 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  ready  to  encourage 
such  views,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  whose  unscrupulous 
spirit  and  extraordinary  abilities  made  him  fully  equal  to 
the  crisi&  We  feel  a  certain  measure  of  awe  in  the  presence  of 
Went  worth.  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  man  whose  marvellous  genius 
has  lent  a  certain  kind  of  grandeur  to  his  gigantic  crimes  against 
liberty.  Never  did  despotism  find  a  more  willing  instrument, 
and  seldom  has  freedom  met  a  more  resolute  and  uncompro- 
mising foe.  On  him  Lord  Macaulay  has  poured  out  the  fiercest 
vials  of  his  burning  indignation. 

'  He  was  the  first  of  the  Bats,  the  first  of  those  statesmen  whose 
patriotism  has  only  been  the  coquetry  of  political  prostitution,  and 
whose  profligacy  has  taught  governments  to  adopt  the  old  maxim  of 
the  slave-market,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  breed,  to  import 
defenders  from  an  opposition  than  to  rear  them  in  a  ministry.  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  to  whom  a  peerage  was  a  sacrament  of 
infiBuny,  a  baptism  into  the  communion  of  corruption.' 

Undoubtedly  this  w;ithering  sarcasm  is  wcU-desen^ed.  Yet 
there  are  some  qualifications  which  an  impartial  mind  will  make, 
when  seeking  to  form  a  righteous  estimate  of  Strafford's  conduct. 
Lonl  MacauLsty  is  certainly  not  right  in  saying  that  '  his  early 
•prepossessions  were  on  the  side  of  popular  rights.*  It  is  true 
that  his  first  public  words  and  acts  were  on  the  patriot  side,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  he  ever  had  any  sincere  sympathy  with  liberty. 
It  was  not  diflScult,  even  in  his  most  defiant  speeches,  to  detect 
that  personal  pi(iue,  and  not  zeal  for  freedom,  was  their  inspira- 
tion. He  was  classed  with  the  popular  party,  and  acted  with 
them,  but  he  was  never  of  them.  He  was  a  despot  by  nature, 
proud,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  unbending,  never  hesitating  to  sweep 
away  any  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  designs, 
regardless  of  every  right  and  impatient  of  all  opposition,  answer- 
bg  to  the  graphic  description  of  our  Lord  as  *  one  who  feared 
'  not  God,  neither  regarded  man.'  Boasting  an  ancient  lineage, 
and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  a  large  fortune, 
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his  predilections  all  inclined  to  the  court  party,  and  his  temporary 
alliance  with  the  patriots,  at  no  time  very  hearty,  was  owing 
solely  to  the  hatred  between  himself  and  Buckingham,  and  to 
the  mistake  committed  by  the  Government  in  alienating  one  who 
was  both  able  and  willing  to  render  them  eflScient  service.  It 
was  not  diflScult  to  win  him  back  to  his  allegiance,  and  hence- 
forth he  was  the  man  who  imparted  vigour  to  the  resolves  and 
energy  to  the  proceedings  of  Charles.  As  Lord  President  of 
the  North  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  carried  out  his  own 
system  of  'thorough'  with  relentless  severity,  striking  down  with 
the  strong  hand  all  who  dared  to  resist  his  will,  levying  fines  from 
.  all  obnoxious  Puritans  and  patriots,  using  his  power  to  gratify 
his  personal  spite  as  well  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
master,  everywhere  disporting  himself  as  a  bom  despot,  and  well 
deserving  the  title  of  the  *  wicked  Earl/  By  all  this  he  deemed 
that  he  was  trampling  out  the  love  of  liberty  and  strengthening 
the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  perpetual 
correspondence,  suggesting  the  plans  by  which  he  might  most 
successfully  grasp  that  absolute  power  for  which  he  thirsted. 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  rule  of  righteousness  in  the  world,  and, 
despite  his  sagacity,  was  equally  destitute  of  any  right  under- 
standing of  the  spirit  of  the  British  people.  He  knew  not  that 
his  wicked  deeds  were  only  preparing  a  terrible  retribution  for 
himself  and  his  sovereign,  and  that  the  day  would  come  when  he 
must  face  the  wrath  of  an  outraged  people,  whom  his  deeds  of 
violence  had  roused  to  a  fury  which  could  be  appeased  with 
nothing  less  than  his  blood. 

Laud  was  the  fitting  colleague  of  this  powerful  but  un- 
principled minister.  We  heard  much  last  year  of  the  clergy 
deprived  by  the  Committees  of  the  Long  Parliament  Had 
those  who  descanted  so  eloquently  of  the  wrongs  and  of  the 
persecuting  spirit  displayed  by  their  Puritan  oppressors,  had  the 
candour  to  review  the  ecclesiastical  policy  under  which  the 
country  had  groaned  during  the  ten  yeai*s  in  which  there  was  no 
Parliament,  and  when  liiud  was  virtually  the  ecclesiastical 
dictator  of  the  country,  they  might  have  seen  that  the  penalties 
exacted  by  the  victorious  party  were  slight  as  compared  with 
the  terrible  provocation  they  had  received.  The  miserable  old 
bigot  lived  but  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  purpose — ^the 
utter  suppression  of  Puritanism — and  he  cared  little  what  means 
he  employed  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  The  Episcopal 
Bench  was  filled  with  a  number  of  his  creatures,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  servility  with  which  they  sought  to  do  his  will, 
and  each  of  whom  was  an  inquisitor  in  his  own  diocese,  with  his 
agents  always  on  the  outlook  for  olBFenders.     The  Book  of  SportB 
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must  be  regularly  read ;  lecturers  and  lectures  must  be  sup- 
pressed ;  the  communion-table  must  be  placed  according  to  the 
canon,  *  altarwise/  and  fenced  off  with  rails,   at  which  all  the 
oommunicants  must  kneel  at  the  Lord*s  Supper.     What  cruel- 
ties were  necessary  to  cany  out  these  ends  were  not  spared. 
Recusants   were   treated    with    httle  mercy ;   clergymen   were 
deprived  of   their  benefices,   and   not  unfrequcntly  cast  intxj 
pnson ;   churchwardens  who  would  not  comply  with  the  new 
orders  to  remove  and  rail  in  the  communion-table,  were  excom- 
municated, summoned  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  heavily 
mulcted,  and  thrust  into  the  common  jail  until  they  would  do 
public  penance  to  the  prelate  they  had  oflfendod  ;  and  all  classes 
were    kept    in    a    state  of    wholesome   ten*or.     Montague  at 
Chichester,  Wren  at  Norwich,  Mainwaring  at  St.  David's,  and 
especially  Pierce  at  Bath  and  Wells,  '  Laud's  model  bishop,  who 

*  stuck  at  no  half-measures,'  were  the  chief  instruments  in  working 
this  notable  scheme.  Sir  Simonds  d*Ewes,  who  was  living  in 
Suffolk  during  Wren's  visitation  of  his  diocese  in  1G37,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  proceedings  which,  as  he  says,  '  ensadded 
*the  souls  of  all  that  had  any  true  piety;  and  of  those  now 

*  impositions  many  of  them  were  deemed  to  be  so  dangerous  and 
'unlawful,  as  divers  godly  and  orthodox  men  either  left  their 

*  livings  voluntarily,  or  were  suspended  and  deprived  because  they 

*  would  not  yield  unto  them.'  Having  described  the  re(iuirements 
as  to  the  alteration  in  the  communion-tiible,  the  charge  of  which 
to  the  diocese  would  l>e  l)etween  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  whose  result  would  be  so  to  separate  the  minister 
from  the  people,  while  rciiding  part  of  the  service,  that  few  would 
hear  him,  he  adds,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  '  This  made  all 
'men  wonder  why  these  men,  that  so  much  cried  up  the  Common 

*  Prayer  above  preaching,  would  so  far  vilify  it  as  to  have  the 
'minister  run  from  the  })e()ple,  and  to  reml  it  at  so  fiir  a  distance 
'  as  they  could  not  possibly  hear,  which  is  unquestionably  unlaw- 
*ful,  as  Bishop  Wren  himself  acknowledged  them  unto  me  when 
'  I  visited  him  at  Ipswich.'  A  satiricid  ballad  of  the  times  gives 
us  some  idea  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  took  the  places 
of  the  expelled  Puritans.  It  was  written  in  1G37,  when  Laud  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  in  th<»  midst  of  his  innovations. 

*  A  ceremonious,  light-timberod  scholar, 
With  a  littlo  dam-mco  pooping  over  his  collar, 
With  a  cardinaPs  cap  broad  as  a  cart-wheel, 
With  a  long  coat  and  cassock  do\ni  to  his  hciol. 
See  a  new  Chiurdiman  of  the  times. 
O  the  times !  tho  timos  new  Churchman  ! 
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*  With  long  hair  and  a  short  grace, 
Which  being  sharp  set,  he  snaps  up  apace, 
And  after  dinner  such  a  little  touch, 

His  belly  is  so  full,  he  cannot  say  much. 

*  His  gravity  rides  up  and  down, 
In  a  long  coat  or  a  short  gown. 

And  swears  by  the  haJf-footbaU  on  his  pate 
That  no  man  is  predestinate. 

'  His  divinity  is  trust  up  with  five  points ; 
He  dops,  ducks,  bows,  as  made  aU  of  joints ; 
But  when  his  Boman  nose  stands  full  east 
He  fears  neither  God  nor  beast. 

*  He  hopes  to  be  saved  by  prevision 
Of  good  works,  but  will  do  none. 

Se  will  he  no  Frotestantf  hut  a  Christiany 
Afid  comes  out  Catholic  the  next  edition. 

*  Some  half-dozen  of  benefices  down  his  gullet. 
He  gapes  as  though  his  belly  were  not  Aill  yet ; 
And  sure  his  curate  must  be  turned  away 

If  he  chance  to  preach  twice  a  day. 

*  On  fasting  night  he  hath  a  collation, 
And  on  Sunday  a  great  preparation 
Of  cards,  dice,  and  high  joviality, 
And  all  to  confute  the  formality. 

See  a  new  Churchman  of  the  times, 

0  the  times !  the  times  new  Churchman ! ' 

If  there  was  any  foundation  for  this  satire,  the  proceedings 
against  the  'scandalous  clergy'  were  not  so  unreasonable  or 
unjust  as  their  modem  defenders — ^the  successors  to  the  opinions 
and  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  very  men  whom  they  displaced 
— would  have  us  believe.  The  notion  of  representing  the  men 
who  had  acted  as  Laud's  agents  in  hanging  Puritans,  en- 
couraging Sunday  sports,  fining  obnoxious  churchwardens,  and 
in  general  helping  on  the  work  of  priestly  tyranny,  and  pre- 
paring England  for  Papal  ritualism,  were  very  far  from  being  the 
poor  injured  innocents  on  whose  behalf  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
has  of  late  been  solicited.  We  should  not,  indeed,  have  cared  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  but  should  have  left  those  who  would 
to  waste  their  pity  on  such  unworthy  objects,  were  it  not  for  the 
attempt  to  make  their  alleged  suflferings  a  ground  for  impeaching 
the  Puritans  of  injustice  and  persecution.  It  is  easy  to  complain 
of  the  violence  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  when  we  read 
the  story  of  the  times — when  we  think  of  Englishmen  assailed 
in  their  civil,  social,  and  religious  rights,  of  the  country  deprived 
of  her  free  Parliaments,  of  men  injured  in  their  property,  liberty. 
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and  lives,  and  of  the  imchronicled  acts  of  oppression  which  must 
have  been  perpetrated  in  every  county  and  almost  in  every 
town  and  village  of  the  kingdom,  our  wonder  only  is,  that 
the  nation  was  able  to  endure  so  long,  that  when  the  uprising 
came  the  resistance  was  so  long  conducted  in  a  constitutional 
form,  and  that  the  final  outbreak  was  the  result  of  the  monarch's 
duplicity,  and  not  of  the  people's  rashness. 

Charles  L  must  be  held  personally  responsible  for  all  the 
evils  of  tliis  civil  strife.  Though,  as  Dr.  Vaughan,  who  is 
anxious  to  do  him  more  than  justice,  says,  *He  was,  on  the  whole, 

*  the  best  of  his  family  known  to  this  country,  the  dangerous 
'elements  in   his   character  were   of  a  grave  description,  and 

*  not  easily  to  be  eradicated,'  and  these  produced  fatal  effects  in 
his  struggle.     StraflFord  and  Laud  were  men  after  his  own  heart. 

*  The  freedom  of  a  sovereign  from  restraints  was,  in  the  mind  of 
'every  Stuart,  the  measure  of  his  real  greatness ;'  and  as  these 
two  were  fully  impressed  with  the  same  notion,  and  prepared 
to  do  their  best  to  give  it  practical  effect,  Charles  regarded  them 
with  distinguished  favour.  Laud,  with  his  narrow  intellect  and 
cold  heart,  seems  to  have  been  more  to  his  taste  than  the  more 
daring  and  able  President  of  the  North,  to  whom,  despite  his 
great  services,  the  King  seems  never  to  have  cherished  a 
very  cordial  feeling.  So  far,  however,  from  interposing  any 
check  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  either,  he  only  complained 
of  any  apparent  deference  to  constitutional  principles.  Thus, 
when  Wentworth,  thinking  that  he  might  be  able  to  cajole  an 
Irish  Parliament  out  of  a  subsidy,  proposed  that  one  should  be 
called,  his  Majesty  thus  wrote  : — 

*  Take  good  heed  of  that  hydra,  for  you  know  that  I  have  found 
it  both  cunning  and  mahcious.  It  is  true  your  grounds  are  well  laid, 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  care  and  judg- 
ment ;  yet  my  opinion  m,  th<it  it  may  not  he  the  worse  for  my  service  if 
tkmr  obstinacy  should  cause  you  to  break  with  them,  for  I  fear  they  toiU 
demand  more  than  it  may  hefittiyig  in  me  to  grant,* 

Wentworth  certainly  did  not  love  Parliaments  better  than  his 
master,  and  in  proposing  to  summon  one  in  Dublin  was  moved 
only  by  the  hope  of  extorting  supplies.  Well  may  Dr.  Vaughan 
say  in  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  trio  who  then  governed 
England,  *  If  to  plot  against  a  crowned  head  must  be  treason,  what 
'name  should  be  given  to  this  plotting  against  the  chartered 
'ligbtB  of  a  great^  nation  V  Well  was  it  for  England  that  Laud 
was  in  the  conspiracy,  with  his  *  restless  and  arbitrary  temper,'  to 
precipitate  a  struggle,  ere  yet  the  manhood  of  the  nation  was 
entirely  crushed  out.    We  have  faith  that  God  would  in  some 
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other  way  have  wrought  out  deliverance  for  our  country;  but 
assuredly  the  prospect  was  sufficiently  gloomy,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  relief  apparently  very  distant,  when  his  determination 
to  force  a  liturgy  upon  Scotland  excited  a  revolt  which  Charles 
could  not  hope  to  quell  without  the  aid  of  an  English  Parliament 
We  cannot  leave  this  period  without  briefly  noticing  the  fate 
of  one  of  the  most  gallant  champions  of  liberty  in  the  early 
Parliaments  of  the  reign.  Sir  John  Eliot  was  a  man  of  rank,  of 
distinguished  learning,  and  of  manly  eloquence,  with  a  position 
in  Cornwall  as  high  as  that  of  Wentworth  in  Yorkshire,  and 
therefore  as  unlikely  to  connive  at  revolutionary  violence,  or  to 
sympathize,   to    use    Wentworth's    own    contemptuous  words, 

*  with  your  Prynnes,  Pyms,  Bens,  and  the  rest  of  that  generation 
'  of  odd  names  and  natures/  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Buckingham's,  and  held  office  under  him  as  Vice- Admiral  of 
Devon.  But  when  the  time  came  that  the  favourite's  real 
character  was  discovered  Eliot  stood  forward  among  his  prominent 
opponents.  To  punish  his  independence  he  was  three  several 
times  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  at  last  left  to  die  there,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  malignant  hate  and  petty  tjrranny  of  the  King.  He  had 
anticipated  the  result  of  his  conduct,  and  provided  for  the  emer- 
gency which  he  believed  to  await  him,  by  a  formal  conveyance  of 
his  property  to  his  sons  ;  and  having  thus  secured  the  comfort  of 
his  children,  he  resolved  quietly  to  endure  his  fate.  Consump- 
tion assailed  him,  and  as  he  felt  his  strength  rapidly  failing  he 
petitioned  the  King  for  release,  only  to  receive  an  answer  worthy 
of  that  cold  heart :  *  It  is  not  humble  enough.*  Yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  children,  he,  in  still  more  submissive  tones, 
asked  for  temporary  liberty,  that  he  might  seek  the  restoration  of 
his  health,  and  then  return  to  complete  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment ;  but  the  only  answer  was  an  intimation  by  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  that  the  petition  had  not  been  presented  in 
due  form.  Thus  was  he  left  to  die  by  the  relentless  monarch 
whose  path  he  had  dared  to  cross  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty 
he  owed  to  his  country.  Even  his  death  did  not  satisfy  his  per- 
secutor, who  replied  to  the  request  of  his  children  for  his  body, 
that  it  might  be  interred  in  the  family  vault,  *Let  Sir  John 

*  Eliot's  body  be  buried   in  the   church  of  that  parish   where 

*  he  died.'  And  the  man  who  could  thus  vent  his  revenge  on  a 
dead  foe  is  held  up  to  us  as  deserving  of  special  reverence  for  the 
piety  which  he  displayed  !  Most  heartily  do  we^hank  Dr.  Vaughan 
for  the  honour  he  has  done  to  his  illustrious  victim,  and  for 
the  way  in  which  hehas  vindicated  him  from  the  calumnies  by  which 
he  has  been  assailed,  and  which  seem  to  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  mind  even  of  such  an  impartial  historian  as  Mr.  Hallam. 
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It  has  been  insinuated  that  he  was  of  the  same  spirit  as 
Wentworth^  and  that  his  patriotism  was  the  result  of  disap- 
pointed ambition.  Dr.  Yaughan  comments  ou  the  facts  that 
appear  to  sustain  such  a  conclusion. 

'  The  letter  to  Buckingham  on  the  death  of  James  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  Eliot  was  among  those  who  had  placed  faith  in  the 
representations  and  promises  of  the  favourite  on  his  return  £rom 
Spain,  and  that  when  he  so  wrote  he  hoped  to  see  the  Duke  concur 
nnoerelj  in  the  measures  of  the  popular  leaders.  His  old  acquaint- 
ance with  Buckingham  might  naturally  have  inclined  him  to  such 
confidence ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  the  object  of 
his  party  than  that  they  should  succeed  in  taking  his  grace  along 
with  them.  But  before  the  reassembling  of  the  two  houses,  in  Ox,- 
fordy  Eliot  and  all  his  ^ends  had  come  to  regard  the  Duke's  pro- 
fessed hostility  to  Spain  as  a  mere  covert  under  which  he  sought  to 
gratify  his  personal  resentments ;  and  had  become  especially  indig- 
nant as  the  information  reached  them  concerning  the  orders  of  hiB 
highness  to  Admiral  Pennington,  requiring  that  the  fleet  imder  his 
command  should  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  to 
be  employed  against  the  Protestants  of  EochoUe.  The  news  of  tjiat 
event  put  an  end  at  once  to  aU  expectation  of  a  Protestant  and 
liberal  policy  from  Buckingham.  His  name  became  identiiied  with 
the  most  guilty  treachery.  Trust  in  him  ceased  to  be  possible.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  the  change  in  the  feeling  of  Eliot,  and  of  others, 
was  strongly  marked  and  comparatively  sudden  ;  but  the  change  of 
circumstances  wtw  also  strongly  marked  and  comparatively  sudden. 
We  know,  also,  that  the  deliberation  and  decision  with  which  Sir 
John  Eliot  conmiittod  himself  to  his  course  as  a  political  antagonist  to 
the  Duke,  were  such  as  cannot  be  reasonably  attributed  to  any  merely 
personal  feeling.  It  is  clear  that  what  he  did  was  done  in  a  full  fore- 
sight of  the  probable  cost,  a  cost  which  was  seen  as  hkely  to  involve 
the  loss  of  property,  of  liberty,  and  of  life.' — Pp.  207,  208. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  actual  strife,  whose  lcadin.<]f 
features  arc  sketched  by  our  author  with  siii^lar  force.  He 
does  not  seek  to  give  us  details  of  parliamentary  del)ates  or 
military  movements,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  course  which 
events  took,  and  the  causes  which  contributtMl  to  determine  the 
final  issue  ;  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  We  know  of  no  Ixjok 
from  which  a  general  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  this  struggle 
and  the  men  who  played  tlu*ir  })arts  in  it  can  so  easily  l)e  gained. 
It  embodies  the  results  of  extensive  reading  ;  and  while  it  is 
reliable  for  accuracy,  is  to  be  commended  for  the  moderate 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 

No  one  looking  at  the  contending  forces  which  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  at  th(j  commencement  of  the  controversy  would 
have  predicted  victory  for  the  ix)pular  party.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  at  its  head  men  of  determined  spirit,  great  sagacity. 
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fervid  eloquence,  and  a  familiarity  with  English  law  and  precedent 
that  enabled  them  to  use  all  the  resources  which  the  constitution 
placed  at  their  command  with  masterly  eflfect ;  while  behind  them 
were  a  people  excited  to  frenzy  by  an  oppression  whose  very 
pettiness  made  it  specially  galling,  and  above  all  maddened  by 
the  violence  offered  to  their  religious  convictions  and  sympathies. 
But  mighty  as  this  power  was,  the  force  on  the  opposite  side 
seemed  all  but  overwhelming.  The  feeling  of  loyalty  which  the 
two  Stuart  princes  had  done  much  to  chill,  but  had  not  succeeded 
in  extinguishing  ;  the  love  of  order  which  looked  suspiciously  on 
everything  calculated  to  excite  disturbance  ;  the  influence  which 
the  bishops  and  the  vast  proportion  of  the  aristocracy  could 
command ;  the  vis  inertice,  always  a  powerful  element,  and  one 
which  in  times  of  ordinary  prosperity  is  all  but  irresistible ; 
when  the  war  broke  out  the  advantage  belonging  to  the  greater 
knowledge  of  military  tactics  and  discipline,  and  to  the  remains 
of  that  feudal  sentiment  which  gave  the  great  lords  such  a 
facility  of  enlisting  and  organizing  their  retainers ;  and,  added  to 
the  whole,  the  greater  unity  that  of  necessity  must  belong  to  a 
party  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  bound  together  by  the  simple 
resolve  to  resist  all  change,  as  compared  with  a  party  intent  on 
progress,  but  necessarily  having  a  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to 
the  rate  at  which  it  should  advance,  the  direction  which  it  should 
take,  and  the  limits  by  which  it  should  be  bounded — constituted 
a  formidable  array.  That,  despite  all  these  disadvantages,  the 
popular  party  obtained  so  decided  a  triumph,  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  two  men  :  Charles,  and  his  great  opponent  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  character  of  the  King  was  enough  to  mar  any 
cause  of  which  he  was  the  leader.  The  imperturbable  faith  in 
his  own  Divine  right,  which  prevented  him  from  taking  a 
rational  view  of  his  difficulties ;  the  vacillation  which  made 
him  obstinate  and  compliant  by  turns,  combined  with  that  want 
of  practical  sagacity  which  led  him  to  resist  until  all  virtue  was 
taken  from  his  concessions,  and  to  yield  just  when  there  would 
have  been  wisjom  in  assuming  a  bolder  attitude ;  the  duplicity 
which  deceived  all  parties  in  turn,  and  which,  by  destroying  iJl 
confidence  in  his  good  faith,  became  the  cause  of  his  destruction ; 
in  short,  the  absence  of  those  high  and  nobler  qualities  of  head 
or  heart  which  would  have  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  friends 
and  commanded  the  respect  even  of  foes — did  more  than  anything 
else  to  efiect  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  In  every  crisis  of 
his  fortunes  he  took  the  wrong  course.  A  spirit  of  conciliation 
in  dealing  with  the  Short  Parliament  might  have  done  much  to 
restore  concord  between  himself  and  his  subjects  ;  but  he  niis- 
calculated  his  own  strength,  and,  unable  to  renounce  his  cherished 
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designs  against  English  liberty,  threw  away  an  opportunity  that 
never  returned.  When  StraflFord  was  impeached,  the  bold  course 
to  which  he  had  so  often  resorted  before  of  dissolving  the  Par- 
liament was  the  only  one  that  offered  the  slightest  prospect  of 
success;  but  his  courage  failed  him,  he  abandoned  the  man 
whose  one  fault  was  too  great  subservience  to  himself,  and  in  the 
cowardly  desertion  of  his  friend  he  sealed  his  own  fate.  Reac- 
tion set  in  after  the  fall  of  Strafford  ;  the  strong  popular  phalanx 
showed  signs  of  division ;  the  Great  Remonstrance  was  only 
passed  after  stormy  debate  by  a  majority  of  nine  ;  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  a  wise  leader  to  recover  some  of  the  ground  he 
had  lost,  or  at  least  to  check  any  further  aggressions :  but  the 
military  intrigues  to  which  he  lent  himself,  and  the  reports  of 
which  soon  oozed  out,  followed  by  that  ill-advised  and  ill-con- 
oerted  attack  on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
persons  of  the  five  members,  which  had  not  even  the  poor  merit 
of  that  resolute  audacity  which  could  have  ensured  success,  again 
jdaced  the  advantage  in  the  hands  of  his  wary  opponents.  The 
same  evil  genius  attended  him  throughout  the  war,  marked  his 
dealings  with  the  several  parties  to  whom  he  successively  ap- 
plied, thwarted  all  his  attempts  at  negotiation,  and  ultimately 
conducted  him  to  the  scaffold.  His  misfortunes  have  acted  in 
his  case  as  in  that  of  his  grandmother,  and  thrown  a  halo  of 
undeserved  honour  round  his  name.  The  crimes  of  his  Hfe  have 
heen  forgotten  in  the  heroism  of  his  death  ;  and  the  judicial  mur- 
derer of  Eliot  and  traitorous  conspirator  against  the  liberties  of 
England  has  been  lauded  as  a  saint  and  embalmed  as  a  martyr. 
But  the  impartial  judgment  of  history  is  rapidly  revei-sing  the 
fiEivourable  verdict  of  excited  and  bigoted  adherents,  and  men 
are  coming  to  understand  that  whatever  there  was  of  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  excess  in  our  Civil  War,  the  sin  rests  on  the  head 
of  him  whose  guilty  projects  were  the  occasion  of  the  whole. 

As  the  course  of  public  opinion  has  been  depriving  Charles  of 
the  unreal  glory  which  once  attached  to  his  name,  so,  on  the 
other  side,  the  clouds  which  once  obscured  the  fair  feme  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  have  <as  surely  been  clearing  away.  When 
Dr.  Vaughan  commenced  his  historic  labours  the  name  of  this 
great  EngUshman  rested  under  an  undeserved  opprobrium  which 
all -parties  had  united  to  heap  upon  him.  Hypocrite,  liar, 
apostate,  usurper,  were  some  of  the  epithets  freely  applied  to 
one  of  the  tniest  Christians  and  greatest  statesmen  England  ever 
produced.  Royalist  and  Republican  found  a  solitary  point  of 
agreement  in  their  hatred  to  him.  The  very  men  who  burnt 
incense  at  the  shrines  of  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Vane,  had  only 
insults  to  offer  to  the  Jishes  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    The  '  West- 
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*  minster  Review/  in  a  notice  of  one  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  earliest 
works  published  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  which  was  one 
of  the  first  protests  raised  against  the  general  opinion  of  Crom- 
well, acknowledges  the  'very  valuable  addition  which  he  had  given 
'  to  the  historic  literature  of  the  Protectorate,  and  the  new  light 

*  he  had  thrown  on  a  period  of  our  history  which,  without  being 

*  remote,  is  singularly  obscure/  The  reviewer  then  testifies  as  to 
the  current  in  which  public  opinion  had  run  relative  to  this  un- 
crowned Puritan  leader.  '  Calumny  has  conquered  his  memory. 
'  Belonging  to  the  people,  it  has  not  been  the  interest  of  either  sec- 
'  tion  of  the  aristocracy  to  protect  his  name ;  and  some  faint  idea 

*  of  the  justice  which  has  been  dealt  out  to  his  reputation  may  be 
'  formed,  by  supposing  what  the  reputation  of  a  great  Whig  of  the 
'  Revolution  would  be,  were  his  party  signally  annihilated  for  ever, 
'  and  none  but  Jacobites  and  Chartists  to  delineate  his  history/ 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  note  the  change  that  has  passed 
over  public  opinion  since  the  time  that  this  was  written,  October, 
1839.    Since  then  there  have  been  extensive  researches  into  the 
public  and  private  records  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  and 
many  hitherto  unknown  facts  in  connection  with  both  the  per- 
sonal and  official  life  of  Cromwell  have  been  brought  to  light,  all 
of  them  tending  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  the  man,  and  to 
call  forth  our  admiration  for  the  ruler.     Mr.  Carlyle,  not¥rith- 
standing  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  he  has  referred  to  all 
other  labourers  in  the  field,  and  the  leaven  of  false  principle 
which  runs  through  his  work,  has  done  good  service  by  collect- 
ing those  private  letters  which  so  photograph  the  man,  that  it 
is  henceforth  impossible  to  mistake  the  lineaments  of  his  cha- 
racter, or  to  advance  that  old  charge  of  hypocrisy  which  they 
have  once  and  for  ever  refuted.     Mr.  Sanford,  m   a  book  of 
great  merit,  which  has  received  less  notice  than  it  deserves,  has 
vindicated  the  memory  of  the  Protector  from  those  charges  of 
early  Excess  with  which  Royalist  publications  teem,  and  brought 
out  certain  facts  which  invest  his  memory  with    a  new  and 
more  pathetic  interest.     Mr.  Forster  has  greatly  modified  the 
opinion  originally  expressed  in  his  *  Lives  of  the  ConmiODwealth 
*  Statesmen/  which  was,  in  truth,  an  echo  of  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Godwin  and  other  Republican  writers.    To  him  we 
are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  fail 
anxieties  about  the  state  of  his  country  in  the  dark  and  eventful 
year  1639,  Cromwell  had  to  bear  heavy  personal  affliction  in  the 
loss  of  his  eldest  son  ;  a  trouble  which  left  such  a  lasting  impiea- 
sion  on  his  mind  that  he  referred  to  it  on  his  own  death-bed. 
The  register  of  burials  in  the  little  parish  church  at  Felsted, 
which  has  yielded  this  fact  so  long  buried  in  darkness^  testifies 
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to  the  estimation  in  which  Cromwell  was  held  in  his  own  district 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  his  great  public  career,  and  adds 
another  to  the  many  corroborative  testimonies  to  the  worth  of 
the  man  which  have  been  adduced  from  the  obscure  archives 
of  history.  Alone  in  the  register  is  he  styled  '  vir  honoratus/ 
Never  has  there  been  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  saying 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  reputation  as  well  as  of  men 
than  in  this  marvellous  change  of  feeling  towards  the  Protector. 
It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  Dr.  Vaughau  first  broke 
ground  on  this  subject ;  and  he  can  now  refer  with  no  little 
satisfaction  to  the  fact,  that  when  such  notions  were  not  so  much 
unpopular  as  almost  unknown,  he  raised  his  voice  on  behalf  of 
the  true  hero  whom  for  so  long  a  time  England  had  ungratefully 
forgotten  and  dishonoured.  The  review  of  Cromwell's  career 
in  the  volmne  before  us  is  complete  and  extremely  interesting. 
We  have  here  at  least  one  new  fact  of  some  interest,  in  relation 
to  bis  course  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
would  appear  that  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  victims  of  royal 
oppression  ;  being  one  of  those  from  whom  a  fine  was  demanded, 
because  he  had  not,  in  accordance  with  an  obsolete  custom  that 
had  been  revived  in  the  interests  of  tyranny,  appeared  at  the 
royal  coronation  to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

'Oliver  Cromwell,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  alone  in  his 
reeifltance.  Between  thirty  and  forty  persons  were  summoned  to 
appear  in  the  court  of  the  exchequer  as  defaulters.  While  the  grave 
consequences  of  such  an  appearance  were  before  them,  the  local 
commissioners  were  required  to  siunmon  the  delinquents  once  more, 
to  remind  them  of  the  forbearance  which  his  Majesty  had  shown 
himself  disposed  to  exercise  towards  them,  and  of  liie  penalties 
which  must  be  incurred  by  their  disobedience.  Eleven  of  the  per- 
sons summoned  did  not  appear.  Fifteen  presented  themselves.  Of 
this  number  eight  made  excuses.  Seven  paid  the  composition.  At 
the  head  of  these  seven  names  stands  the  name  of  **  Oliver  Crcjmwell, 
of  Himtingdon,  Esq.,  £10."  But  these  names  are  all  in  the  hand 
of  the  clerk  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  name  of  Cromwell  was  not 
inserted  until  the  list  had  been  written  out,  and  had  been  accounted 
complete  without  it.  It  is  placed  first,  that  being  the  most  avail- 
able space,  and  in  being  placed  there  it  has  been  \^ritten  along  a 
somewhat  narrower  opening,  and  in  a  somewhat  smaller  hand. 
How  was  this  ?  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  may  have  happened 
because  Cromwell  resisted  the  i)ersua«ion  of  his  iHouds  until  the  last 
moment ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that,  resisting  till  the  last,  his 
loyalist  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  to  save  him  from  the  niischiefis  that 
might  have  followed,  paid  the  £10  for  him.'— Pp.  220,  221. 

The  interesting  circumstances  in  ccmnection  with  Cromweirs 
opposition  to  the  new  charter  to  Huntingdon  are  also  related 
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more  fully  than  by  any  previous  writer.     But  it  is  in  the  narra- 
tive  of  his  government  as  Lord  Protector  that   Dr.  Vaughan 
displays  peculiar  still.     He  claims  for  Cromwell  only  that  he 
should  be  judged  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  position, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  condemned  as  a  man  of  despotic 
tendencies,  because  of  acts  which  were  forced  upon  him  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  bitterness  of  his  opponents,  and 
not  adopted  to  gratify  any  arbitrary  tendencies  of  his  own  nature. 
His  desire  was  to  govern  England  by  means  of  ParUaments,  and 
nothing  disappointed   him  more  than  the  way  in  which  his 
attempts  to  inaugurate  a  new  constitutional  rule  under  himself 
as  Lord  Protector  were  received  by  the  country.     Determined 
himself,  if  possible,  to  save  England  from  anarchy  on  one  hand 
and  despotism  on  the  other,  it  mortified  him  to  find  so  few  who 
were  able  to  comprehend  liis  purpose  or  to  share  his  labours. 
His  Parliaments  would  dispute  his  title,  criticise  his  words  and 
acts,  engage  in  endless  debates  as  to  the  authority  from  which 
they  derived  their  existence,  but  they  would  take  up  no  practical 
measures,  and  least  of  all  would  they  grant  him  supplies.     The 
story  of  the  struggle  between  himself  and  these  Parliaments  is 
here  related  with  much  vividness  and  force,  and  cannot  be  read 
without  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and  regret.    It  is  easy  to  say,  as 
has  frequently  been  said,  that  Cromwell  sought  to  establish  a 
tyranny  as  despotic  as  that  of  Charles  himself;  but  such  an 
assertion  will  not  stand  the  test  of  careful  examination.     Charles 
disturbed  the  peace  of  a  nation  in  the  hope  of  subduing  it  to 
his  own  despotic  sway  :  Cromwell  succeeded  to  the  heritage  of 
disorder,  the  divided  opinion,  the  excited  passions  and  animosities, 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  period  of  a  Civil  War,  and  with 
nothing  to  oppose  to  these  elements  of  confusion  but  the  strength 
of  his  own  right  hand.     No  doubt  many  of  his  acts  are  inde- 
fensible on  the  strict  principles  of  constitutional  law.     The 
injustice  Ues  in  the  attempt  to  judge  a  revolutionary  period  on 
such  principles.     It  would  be  just  as  absurd  as  to  impeach  Charles 
as  guilty  of  oppression  for  acts  done  under  the  cover  of  martial 
law  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.     For  these  he  ¥ra8 
responsible  only  so  far  as  injustice  on  his  part  had  been  the 
occasion  of  the  strife.     To  condemn  him  because  he  did  not,  when 
carrying  on  war,  respect  every  privilege  recognised  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  observe  a  strict  obedience  to  laws  which  were  made 
only  for  times  of  peace,  and  not  for  a  period  when  the  division 
of  the  nation  into  two  hostile  camps  necessarily  suspended  the 
ordinary  privileges  of  the  subject,  would  manifestly  be  unfiedr. 
So  with  Cromwell    His  lot  was  cast  in  a  similar  period.    Though 
one  party  had  been  subdued,  the  struggle  was  not  over.   If  there 
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•were  not  open  conflicts,  there  were  secret  conspiracies,  all  parties 
plotting  in  their  turn.  The  tempest  was  stilled,  but  the  swell  still 
continued,  and  placed  the  fragile  vessel  of  the  State  in  a  deadly 
peril.  The  only  choice  was  between  that  wild  license  which  so 
prolonged  a  warfare  could  not  fail  to  produce,  and  which 
threatened  to  dissolve  society  into  its  original  elements  ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  dictatorship.  Cromwell  did  not 
hesitate  as  to  his  choice,  but  in  working  out  his  pui-pose  had  to 
do  many  things  alien  to  his  disposition  and  contrary  to  his 
desire.  That  he  was  a  man  of  ambition  is  hardly  to  be  denied  ; 
but  it  was  the  ambition  of  a  lofty  nature,  that  aimed  to  make 
his  rule  a  blessing  to  the  country  he  loved  so  well.  Dr.  Vaughan's 
defence  of  him  is  complete  and  unanswerable.  It  is  the  reason- 
ing of  a  man  who  can  sympathize  in  the  aspirations  of  such 
sincere  patriotism,  who  is  too  wise  and  experienced  to  believe 
it  possible  that  a  mere  liar  and  a  hypocrite  could  ever  accomplish 
such  grand  results,  and  who  is  too  generous  to  brand  as  a  tyran- 
nical usurpation  ^the  assumption  of  power  which  fell  to  Cromwell 
from  the  exhaustion  of  all  other  parties,  which  was  accepted 
under  the  sagacious  perception  that  England,  bleeding  at  every 
pore,  needed  a  vigorous  ruler  if  she  were  to  be  saved  from  utter 
destruction,  and  which  was  certainly  used  by  him  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation.  The  chapter  *  England  as  a  Republic '  shows 
with  what  efiect  that  power  was  used  ;  how  the  nation,  dis- 
honoured by  the  policy  of  James  and  Buckingham,  was  roused 
to  a  display  of  its  ancient  manhood,  and  once  more  became  a 
potent  influence  in  Europe ;  how  the  Lord  Protector  baffled  in- 
triguing diplomatists  and  an'ogant  priests,  humbled  the  pride  of 
haughty  monarchs,  and  cheered  the  hearts  of  people  struggling  for 
freedom  ;  how  the  powers  who  had  insulted  our  weakness  were 
made  to  feel  that  England's  sceptre  was  once  more  in  the  grasp 
of  a  man  ;  and  how,  greatest  triumph  of  all,  he  broke  loose  from 
the  bonds  of  prejudice  and  general  opinion,  and  sought  to 
introduce  into  England  principles  of  religious  toleration. 

The  Revolution  of  1G88  terminated  the  struggle  between  the 
Stuarts  and  the  English  i>eople.  Dr.  Vaughan  devotes  his  four- 
teenth book,  entitled,  *  Court  and  Country,'  to  a  narrative  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  final  expulsion  from  the  English 
throne.  But  we  cannot  now  pursue  the  subject  further.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Dr.  Vaughan's  namitive,  which  is  at  once  succinct 
and  comprehensive,  shows  how  long-sutfering  was  the  forbearance 
of  the  Englisli  people,  how  blind  tlie  infatuation  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  how  ineradicable  was  the  im])ression  left  on  the  minds  of 
the  nation  that  English  liberty  was  not  siife  under  their  rule. 
The  extraordinary  reaction  which  was  seen  after  the  first  twenty 
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years  of  Charles  II/s  reign  was  only  the  natural  result  of  a  policy 
which  was  abjectly  servile  abroad  only  that  it  might  secure 
the  means  of  being  tyrannical  at  home.  The  people  were  pre- 
pared to  bear  much  ;  but  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  and  the  dis- 
honour done  to  the  nation,  the  perpetual  treachery  to  their  l)est 
interests,  which  marked  the  entire  conduct  of  afiairs,  the  hardly 
concealed  tendencies  to  Romanism,  the  neglect  of  the  navy,  and 
the  consequent  insult  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their  own 
seas  and  even  in  the  Thames,  and  the  bitter  persecutions  which 
carried  terror  to  every  Nonconformist  home  in  the  kingdom, 
were  more  than  even  English  patience,  still  reminiscent  of  the 
miseries  of  the  past  and  shrinking  from  the  unknown  horrors  of 
another  Civil  War,  could  endure.  The  stupid  bigotry  of  James 
did  but  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of  his  family.  By 
the  insolent  brutality  of  Jeffreys  and  Scroggs,  fit  agents  for  such 
a  master,  by  the  cruelties  of  the  bloody  assize,  and  above  all  by 
his  insane  belief  that  the  clergy  would  so  fer  carry  out  their 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  as  to  make  themselves  at  his 
bidding  the  instruments  of  their  own  destruction,  and  his  con- 
sequent attempts  to  introduce  Popery  imder  the  guise  of  tolera- 
tion, James  at  last  roused  the  indignation  of  his  subjects  to 
successful  revolt.  To  the  self-restraint  of  William  III.,  and  to 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  may 
be  attributed  the  moderate  form  which  that  Revolution  assumed, 
and  the  permanence  by  which  the  great  change  has  been  marked. 
A  more  violent  course  might  probably  have,  provoked  reaction. 
As  it  was,  the  aristocracy  and  the  people  united,  and  the  act  was 
decisive  because  it  was  the  will  of  the  whole  community.  *  The 
'social  influences,'  says  Dr.  Vaughan,  'which  restramed  this 
'  great  settlement  within  moderate  Umits,  and  made  it  perma- 
'  nent,  were  hereditary  rank  and  religious  conviction.'  The 
nation,  in  fact,  had  tried  four  different  Stuarts.  The  firat  was  a 
conceited  pedant,  the  second  a  cold,  haughty,  and  reserved 
egotist,  the  third  a  good-natured,  jovial  profligate,  and  the  fourth 
a  morose  and  senseless  bigot ;  but  in  all  was  found  the  same 
unappeasable  thirst  for  despotic  power.  The  people  had  no  will 
to  make  any  further  experiments.  The  eighteenth,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  furnished  enough  to  put  their 
resolve  to  a  severe  test ;  but  not  all  the  coarse  brutality  of  the 
first  two  Georges,  the  narrow  and  selfish  obstinacy  of  the  third, 
or  the  profligacy  of  the  fourth,  could  tempt  them  to  look  again 
towards  the  family  firom  whom  WiUiam  III.  had  dehvered  theuL 
With  our  last  Revolution  Dr.  Vaughan's  task  naturally  closes ; 
but  he  appends  two  chapters  od  National  Progress  since  1688, 
which  are  among  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  in  the 
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volume.  We  must  content  ourselves,  however,  with  commend- 
ing them  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  close  this  article  in 
our  author's  own  forcible  words  :  *  As  we  look  up  the  track  of  the 

*  past,  we  see  in  the  battle-fields,  the  dungeons,  and  the  scaffolds, 

*  which  there  rise  to  the  imagination,  the  price  which  was  to  be 

*  paid  that  our  acquisitions   as   freemen   miglit   become  ours. 

*  Growth  is  slow  everywhere ;  and  all  history  shows  that  the 
'  growth  of  nations  is  very  slow.' 

T.  C.  D. 


Abt.  VJJJL. — Modern  France ;  its  Journalism^  Ziteraturey  and  Society, 
By  A.  V.  KiRWAN,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Author  of  the  Article  *  France  *  in  the  *  Encyclopasdia 
*  Britannica.'     Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder. 

This  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  an  author  whose  knowledge 
of  France  and  Frenchmen  is  such  that  we  doubt  if  it  be  equalled 
by  another  subject  of  her  Britannic  Majesty.  We  have  no 
history  of  English  journalism  so  intimate  and  thorough  as  the 
accotmt  here  given  of  French  journalism.  Nor  do  we  know 
where  else  we  could  direct  the  reader  for  information  so  relia])le 
concerning  the  military  system  or  the  social  life  of  France.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  free  and  vigorous.  The  author,  as  his  name 
will  suggest,  is  an  Irishman ;  and  he  writes  with  that  sort  of 
negligent  ease,  dignity,  and  force  which  has  so  often  characteiized 
the  educated  and  gifted  men  of  his  country. 

The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  French  journal- 
ism, of  which  we  need  not  speak,  inasmuch  as  the  substance  of 
what  is  here  printed  has  appeared  in  our  own  pages  either 
recently  or  some  years  since.  The  chapter,  too,  on  the  military 
system  of  France  would  be  interesting  only  to  a  very  Umited 
number  of  our  readers,  except  a^s  used  to  expose  the  madness  of 
the  policy  which  would  leave  England  weak  while  placed  side  by 
side  with  so  much  strength.  But  Mr.  Kirwan's  sketches  on  the 
literary  celebrities  of  modem  France,  and  on  its  social  state, 
must  be  felt  to  be  interesting  and  instructive  by  readers  of  every 
class.  Here  is  our  author  s  sketch  of  M.  Ste.  Beuve,  one  of  the 
first  literary  names  among  our  Gallic  neighbours  : — 

*  Mr.  Cliarles  Augustiii  Ste.  Beuve,  of  whom  we  speak,  is  a  native 
of  Bonlogne-sur-Mor,  in  which  town  he  was  bom  just  antecedent  to 
the  Empire,  in  the  last  days  of  1 803.  His  early  studies  were  credit- 
ably made  at  the  College  of  Boulogne,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
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Paris,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  But  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  M.  Ste.  Beuve 
abandoned  the  teachings  and  lectures  of  the  "Ecole  de  Medecine" 
to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  literature.  Such  a  decision  on  the 
part  of  a  highly  educated  youth,  though  very  common  in  France,  is 
comparatively  rare  in  England.  The  homme  de  lettres  among  our 
continental,  and  more  especially  among  our  French  neighbours,  is 
held  in  much  more  general  esteem  than  in  England.  Nor  is  the 
profession  of  a  literary  man  of  competent  learning  and  good 
abilities  by  any  means  so  precarious  as  among  ourselves.  Literature 
is  more  regularly  and  systematically  a  profession  than  among  us 
Britons,  and,  till  lately,  there  has  been  a  greater  demand  for,  and 
a  larger  supply  of  it.  The  debut  of  M.  de  Ste.  Beuve  in  the  journal 
called  the  **  Globe,"  was  somewhere  about  the  year  1824  or  1825. 
This  print,  then  very  recently  founded,  exercised  a  very  consider- 
able influence  as  well  in  politics  as  in  literature.  Its  chief  pro- 
prietors were  among  its  most  distinguished  contributors.  Of  tnese 
we  may  cite  the  names  of  M.  de  Remusat,  M.  Duvergier  d'Hau- 
ranne,  the  Duke  de  Montebello,  M.  Amddee  Thayer,  M.  Guizard, 
and  M.  Dejean,  some  of  whom  attained  the  rank  of  ministers  and 
ambassadors,  whilst  others  were  provided  for  in  lucrative  but  less 
distinguished  positions.  The  **  Globe  "  at  the  period  of  which  we 
speak  was  Doctrinaire  in  politics  and  Eomanticist  in  literature ;  and 
in  the  first  article  written  in  it  by  M.  Ste.  Beuve,  the  young  Bou- 
lonnais  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  the  romantic  school, 
without,  however,  going  the  length  oi  defending  the  eccentricities 
of  Victor  Hugo.  To  these  earlier  literary  opinions  M.  de  Ste.  Beuve 
has  with  some  judicious  modifications  adhered.  He  developed 
them  most  elaborately  in  his  '*  Tableau  de  la  Poesie  Fran9aise," 
published  originaUy  in  1828,  and  reproduced  in  a  new  edition  in 
1841.  For  now  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  occupied  a  consider- 
able, and  for  more  than  twenty  years  one  of  the  first  places  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  France  as  a  critic  and  literary  commentator. 
Nor  have  his  labours  as  critic  prevented  him  from  enriching  the 
Hterature  of  his  country  with  original  works  of  poetry  and  fiction, 
as  well  as  history.  Since  1829  he  has  given  to  the  world  "Poesies 
de  Joseph  Delorme;"  **  Les  Consolations;"  **  Pens^es  d'AoCit;" 
**  Yolupt^,"  and  the  "  History  of  Port  Royal,"  in  three  volumeSi 
which  appeared  between  1840  and  1843. 

*  When  it  is  remembered  that  while  these  works  were  in  course 
of  preparation  M.  Ste.  Beuve  was  a  writer  in  the  "  Bevuo  des  Denz 
Mondes,"  in  the  "  Globe,"  and  in  the  "  Eevue  de  Paris,"  and  a 
lecturer  and  professor  at  Lausanne  and  at  Li^ge,  his  industry  and 
fertility  will  appear  the  more  remarkable.  That  he  is  a  person  of 
varied  learning,  no  one  can  doubt.  But  erudition,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  persons  of  ordinary  minds,  has  not  obliterated  in  him 
originality  or  the  power  of  observation,  or  dried  up  that  vigour  and 
spontaneity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  that  shrewdness  of 
appreciation,  too  seldom  foimd  among  mere  bookworms.    M.  Ste. 
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Beuve  is  not  merely  a  man  of  learning  and  letters,  Lut  he  is  also  a 
man  of  the  world.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  did  itself 
great  honour  in  making  him  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  **  Biblio- 
th<^que  Mazarin  "  in  1840,  and  the  French  Academy  also  fittingly 
performed  its  part  in  electing  the  historian  of  **  Port  feoyal "  among 
its  members  in  184G.' 

M.  Ste.  Beuve's  criticisms  appear  to  have  been  generally 
written  with  a  view  to  republication,  a  circumstance  which  will 
help  to  account  for  the  care  and  finish  bestowed  upon  them. 
Eight  volumes  consisting  of  collections  of  this  nature  were 
published  by  him  some  ten  years  ago.  The  following  is  part  of 
Mr.  Elirwan's  sketch  of  Montalembcrt : — 

'Many  qualities,  possibly,  as  M.  Ste.  Beiive  says,  some  defects, 
are  necessary  to  an  orator,  above  all,  when  he  stai*ts  forth  so  very 
young  in  his  public  career.  He  must  be  confident,  self-assured, 
even  to  rashness.  "I  should  belie  my  conviction,"  says  the  critic, 
"if  M.  de  Montalembert  had  not  this  self-confidence  in  a  high 
degree.  With  an  affected  humility  for  the  hoi}-  see,  never  was  there 
a  yonng  speaker  who  exercised  with  greater  play  and  power,  his 
high  faculties,  his  ironical  and  disdainful  humour,  or  who,  imder 
the  guise  of  a  profound  religious  conviction,  was  less  considerate  or 
forbearing  towards  an  adversnr5\"  "The  *beto  noir*  of  Monta- 
lembert, in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  tlie  university  of  France, 
and  against  this  institution  he  mtirshfalled  and  battnhoned  all  the 
force,  clerical  and  lay,  of  ultramontane  Catholicism" — in  other 
words,  all  the  narrow  Wisomanism  and  Cullc^nism  of  France.  In 
this  struggle  M.  de  Montalembert  continued  till  18i4,  when  he  had 
attained  the  summit  of  Ids  renown.  From  1840,  he  was  justly  con- 
sidered the  second  orator  in  France, — the  first,  undoubtedly,  being 
the  gifted  Berryer.  His  discourse  on  the  incorjioration  of  Cracow, 
deliyered  on  the  21st  January,  1847,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
ever  pronounced  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  eloquence  was 
picturosque,  and  palpitating  with  hfe  and  feeling.  Denoimcing  the 
miquitous  partition  of  Poland,  and  laying  down  tlicj  axiom  that, 
sooner  or  later,  injustice  brings  "vsdth  it  its  own  chiustisenient,  Monta- 
lembert exclaimed,  "  La  nation  opprimi'e  s' attache  anx  fiancs  de  la 
puissance  opprimante  commo  ime  plaie  vengeresse  immortelle." 

*  After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  M.  de  Montal(»mbiTt  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  first  Assembly  as  a  **  Eepresentant  du  Peuple ''  as 
it  was  then  called.  By  many  it  was  supposed  that  this  election  into 
an  ultra-popular  Assembly  would  put  a  complete  extinguisher  upon 
his  talent.  But  on  the  contrar}'^,  Montalembert  seemed  to  grow  iu 
Tigour  and  firmness,  and,  above  all,  in  suppleness  and  dexterity. 
Nor  did  these  latter  quahties  (»xcludo  large  and  broad  views,  or  tliat 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  always  incident  to  such  ardent  (convictions.  Iso 
man  did  better  ser%-ico  than  he  in  ,Tun<»,  IS  18,  in  speaking  on  llio 
question  of  pro^^erty  in  ref<^rence  to  the  project  of  the  decree  lor 
taking  i)Ossession  of  the  railways.     Often  and  sorely  was  he  inter- 
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rupted  in  the  course  of  this  session,  but  he  always  fell  on  his  iQct,. 
for,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Ste.  Beuve,  **  il  joint  aux  autres  qualitcs 
de  Torateur  celle  de  la  riposte  et  de  1' apropos." 

*  We  are  no  admirers  of  the  political  or  religious  views  of  M.  de 
Montalembert,  but  we  must  express  our  perfect  concurrence  in  an 
opinion  which  he  enunciated  on  the  19th  October,  1849,  in  speaking 
of  the  affairs  of  Rome.  **  The  clear  result  of  the  anarchy  of  the  last 
few  years,"  said  he,  **has  not  been  the  dethronement  of  a  few 
kings,  but  the  dethronement  and  destruction  of  liberty.  Kings 
have  reaEcended  their  thrones,"  he  sadly  said,  **but  not  so  with 
liberty."  M.  de  Montalembert  speaks  with  perfect  facility  and 
self-possession.  He  is  quite  as  much  at  his  ease  as  u  gentleman 
talking  to  a  circle  of  friends  at  an  evening  party.  He  gesticulates 
very  little,  but  he  possesses  "  the  arrow  for  the  heart,"  as  Byron 
calls  it, — the  sweet  voice,  clear,  resonant,  and  silvery  as  a  bell. 
A  great  French  authority  on  oratory  has  said,  **  On  a  toujours  la 
voix  de  son  esprit."  The  mind  of  Montalembert  is  clear  and 
piercing,  and  his  voice  is  the  index  of  his  mind.  But  albeit  a 
beautiful  and  a  classical  speaker,  he  is  sometimes  a  bigot  in  opinion 
and  an  ultramontane  advocate  of  the  Papacy.' 

Lacordaire,  the  great  pulpit  orator,  whose  career  has  recently 
closed,  is  among  the  eminent  persons  whom  Mr.  Kirwan  has 
sketched.  Writing  of  this  remarkable  priest  some  years  since, 
he  describes  him  as — 

*  Characterized  by  the  boldness  of  his  views — ^by  great  originality, 
and  occasionally  great  felicity  of  expression.  **I  had  the  honour 
long  ago  to  know  intimately,"  says  M.  Ste.  Beuve,  "the  Abbe 
Lacordaire,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  him  since  without  being 
moved  by  his  words  and  accents."  There  are  some  curious  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  Lacordaire.  He  is  the  son  of  a  doctor,  and 
was  bom,  in  1802,  at  the  village  of  Recy-sur-Ource,  ^re  leagues 
from  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  He  studied  from  1810  to  1819,  at  the 
Lyc^e  of  Dijon,  in  which  city  he  afterwards  became  a  law-student. 
His  provincial  course  of  law  finished,  he  became  a  "  Stagiare "  in 
Paris  about  1822,  and  soon  after  commenced  to  plead  with  consider- 
able success. 

*  But  pleading  did  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  his  mind,  and  he 
desired  something  better.  Exclaiming  with  Rene,  **  Je  suis  ras- 
sassie  de  tout  sans  avoir  rien  connu,"  he  renounced  the  bar  in  1824 
and  entered  at  St.  Sulpice.  In  1830  and  1831  we  find  ym  engaged 
with  Lammenais  and  the  young  Montalembert  in  the  "  AvBrnr?*  In 
the  latter  year,  when  the  question  raised  by  this  journal  was  hefofe 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  it  was  Lacordaire  who  replied  in  a  Tigorons 
but  impromptu  speech  to  the  remarks  of  the  Attomey-Gtoeral 
Persil.  It  was  in  the  **  Conforences "  which  he  preached  at  the 
College  Stanislas,  in  1834,  three  years  afterwards,  that  Lacordaire 
first  became  known  as  a  preacher.     A  little  while  afterwaida  the 
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pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  was  opened  to  him  by  tlie  Archbishop  of 
Paris.  At  this  cathedral  he  continued  his  sermons  f(jr  two  years, 
exercising  considerable  influence  over  the  students  of  the  capital, 
irhen  suddenly  and  at  once  he  left  for  Eome  with  a  view  to  assume 
the  habit  of  a  Dominican. 

'That  habit  he  has  worn  in  France  since  1841,  and,  wonderful  to 
say,  without  any  diminution  of  his  popularity.  Sermons  in  the 
Itoman  Catholic  Church,  and  more  especially  in  France,  are  so 
different  in  tone  and  spirit  from  anything  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
these  countries,  that  we  had  rather  be  excused  from  sayinp:  any- 
thing in  reference  to  Lacordaire' s  discourses  even  as  mere  literary 
irorkB.  The  "  oraison  funebre,"  in  which  the  "pere"  is  supposed 
to  excel,  is  generally  a  pompous,  turgid,  and  tawdry  panegyric,  in 
which  simplicity  and  good  taste  are  too  often  set  at  nought.  True, 
there  are  exceptions  in  some  of  the  **  oraisons  funebres  "  of  Bossuet 
and  Hechier.  But  the  great  mass  of  these  **  Eloges  "  are  obnoxious 
to  the  remarks  which  we  make.' 

Lacordaire  delivered  three  funeral  orations,  but  they  did  not 
contribute  to  his  fame.  One  of  them  was  on  O'Connell.  Con^ 
earning  this  performance  M.  Ste.  Beuve  said,   'It  is  not  free 

*  £rom  the  declamation  common  to  these  times.  Each  age  ha^ 
'  its  idolatries :  the  idolatory  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
'  royalty ;  that  of  ours  is  popularity.     The  sacred  orator  has  too 

*  much  respected  popularity  in  the  person  of  the  great  agitator, 
'  who,  when  living,  spared  neither  mendacity  nor  invective  to 
'arrive  at  his  ends.*  Such  a  criticism  gives  us  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  critic's  judgment,  independence,  and  moral 
feeling.     Here  is  part  of  our  author's  sketch  of  Bt^ranger : — 

'Perhaps  there  never  was  a  writer  who  more  embodied  in  his 
works  the  sentiments,  feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  his 
countrymen  than  De  Beranger.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  his 
almost  miraculous  popularity.  The  pieces  of  this  wonderful 
^'chansonnier,"  as  he  called  himself,  are  as  much  reHshod  in  the 
**  chateau"  as  in  the  **chaumiere,"  in  the  lady's  "boudoir"  as  in 
the  "  grenier  oii  I'on  est  si  bien  a  vingt  ans."  M.  Ste.  Bouve  has 
written  two  criticisms  on  De  Beranger — one  in  1835,  in  the 
**  Portraits  Contemporains,"  and  the  other  in  1850,  which  is  now 
before  us.  The  critic  does  not  deny  that  they  somewhat  differ,  but 
lie  asks  candidly  and  fairly  whether  one  is  not  to  correct  and  modify 
cne*8  impressions  aiid  judgment  by  age  and  by  experience. 
Assuredly  that  is  a  privilege  which  no  one  will  deny  M.  Ste.  Beuve. 
He  has  exercised  such  a  pririlege  judiciously  in  the  case  of  Chateau- 
briand and  Lamartine.  But  these  eminent  men  published  works 
unworthy  of  their  former  fame  between  1830  and  1850,  whereas 
De  Beranger  has  written  nothing  since  M.  Ste.  Beuve  first  criticised 
bim  in  1835.  As  De  Beranger  was  in  1835,  so  he  was  in  1850,  so 
that  there  was  certainly  less  justification  for  the  critical  remarks  on 
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the  great  **  chansonnier  "  than  in  reference  to  the  two  other  eminent 
Frenchmen.  Far  are  vre  from  saying  that  De  Beranger  is  faultless. 
There  are  inequalities  and  feebleness',  n  some  of  his  pieces.  Some 
of  them  are  distinguished,  to  use  the  epithet  of  a  learned  academi- 
cian, by  **  secheresse,"  and  others  of  them  by  obscurity.  But  on 
the  whole  his  strains  are  eminently  national  and  popular ;  they  are 
distinp^iished  by  alternate  tenderness,  pathos,  and  fire, — by  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  a  hatred  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  There  is  not  a  Frenchman  who  has  fought  the 
battles  of  France  in  any  country  in  Europe  or  out  of  it,  who  do«8 
not  feel  his  blood  tingle,  and  his  spirit  and  sotd  and  heart  rise 
within  him  as  he  reads  **  La  Vivandiore,"  "  Le  Cinq  Mai," 
"L'Aveugle  de  Bagnolet,"  "L'Exile,''  **Le  Retour  dans  la 
Patrie,"  and  other  songs,  in  which  De  Beranger  makes  allusion  to 
the  military  glory  of  his  country.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
gifted  being  never  drank  of  the  milk  of  the  schools,  and  made  him- 
self what  he  is — the  glory  of  France,  and  the  wonder  of  men  in  so 
many  nations — ^his  genius  will  appear  the  more  remarkable.' 

But  Mr.  Kirwan's  estimate  of  the  literature  of  France,  com- 
paring past  with  present,  is  not  favourable  or  hopeful.  Periodical 
and  general  literature,  in  his  judgment,  if  not  perfectly  inanimate, 
is  near  a  state  of  inanition.  Works  of  an  inaependent  or  specu- 
lative character,  in  politics  or  literature,  rarely  issue  from  the 
press,  and  when  they  do  appear,  are  subject  to  a  strict  censor- 
ship. The  material  prosperity  of  the  country  is  great,  and  all 
classes  seem  to  be  becoming  more  and  more  content  with  the 
material  gratifications  which  that  prosperity  can  command.  In 
this  view,  Mr.  Earwan's  volume  is  a  painful  book,  to  read. 
Industry,  it  seems,  may  take  the  place  of  war,  and  humanity 
may  be  far  from  safe.  War  has  slain  its  thousands ;  but  the 
history  of  the  world  shows,  that  the  sensualism  and  effeminacy, 
which  come  in  the  train  of  successful  money-getting,  has  destroyed 
its  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  not  by  the  enemy  at  the  gate  that 
nations  are  destroyed,  but  by  the  enemy  within.  Some  of  our 
sages  in  political  science  seem  to  think  that  nations  must  be  strong 
and  happy  in  the  measure  in  which  they  can  be  self-indulgent. 
Others  see  the  evidence  of  wonderful  devotion  in  the  culture  of 
the  aesthetic  faculties.  But  the  strength  of  nations  lies  not  there. 
It  lies  in  their  moral  and  religious  intelligence,  and  in  their 
moral  and  religious  feeling.  Nations  become  strong  by  truth 
and  honesty,  not  by  much  pelf,  nor  by  much  of  what  commonly 
passes  for  refinement.  When  we  look  to  much  that  is  before  us, 
whether  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  or  on  the  other,  we  see  enough 
to  admonish  us  against  supposing  tl)at  the  most  money-getting 
nations  are  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  religious,  the  most  happy. 
That  the  reverse  of  all  this  may  follow  from  that  cause  is  but  too 
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manifest  to  the  thoughtful  man  who  looks  to  past  or  present  in 
the  old  world  or  the  new. 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  France  of  the  present 
day,*  says  Mr.  Kirwan,  *  is  the  desire  which  everybody  has  of 
growing  suddenly  rich.  Not  merely  do  the  **badauds"  of  Paris 
desire  to  become  millionaires  suddenly,  but  they  desire  to  be  wealthy 
without  toil  or  labour  of  any  kind.  The  thirst  of  gold,  it  is  plsdn, 
devours  all  hearts,  whether  male  or  female;  yet  every  day  the 
indulgence  of  these  sordid  passions,  absorbing  the  active  energies 
of  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  leads  to  alternations  of  fortune 
rarely  productive  of  happiness,  and  very  often  productive  of  dis- 
honour, dishonesty,  and  crime.  Gambling,  whether  in  a  **  maison 
de  jeu"  or  on  the  Bourse,  is  destructive  of  all  morality,  and  is  the 
fruitful  parent  of  iniquity.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  gambling- 
houses,  around  a  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  that  the  worst 
evils  of  play  are  apparent.  The  vice  has,  during  some  years,  in 
another  Ibrm,  insinuated  itself  into  very  many  classes  of  society  in 
France,  who  seem  to  possess  principles,  habitudes,  ideas,  and  a 
language  different  from  men  of  probity  and  honour.  For  indi- 
yiduals  of  the  character  of  which  we  speak,  life  itself  is  but  a 
**coup  de  de,"  and  each  appears  to  think  that  fortune  belongs  to 
the  most  venturesome. 

*  On  a  calm  consideration  of  a  long  series  of  speculations  at  the 
Bourse,  a  philosopher  would  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  industrious 
and  patient  labour  is,  taken  all  in  all,  the  happiest  thing  for  man. 
Happy  and  successful  tui-ns  of  tlie  wheel  of  fortune,  or,  as  they  call 
them,  ** coups,"  may  occasionally  give  gold  in  countless  heaps;  but 
this  addition  of  fortune  is  seldom  accompanied  with  public  esteem. 
Under  the  elder  and  the  junior  Bourbons,  a  moderate  fortune  in 
any  town  or  city  in  France  was  generally,  as  a  rule,  the  fruit  of 
forty  years  of  toil  and  privation.  Now,  by  speculations  in  the 
Credit  Foncier,  or  Crodit  Mobilier,  in  the  Credit  Industriel,  in  the 
Mobilier  Espagnol,  or  in  the  Orleans,  Lyons,  or  Eastern  Railroads, 
in  the  Messageries,  in  gas  companies,  m  Trausatlantiques,  or  in 
joint-stock  newspapers,  some  score  of  citizens  acquire  a  consider- 
able accession  of  wealth,  but,  on  the  other  liand,  hundreds  are 
rained. 

*  Fortunes  of  this  kind,  rapidly  and  illegitimately  acquired,  throw 
discredit  on  honest  labour,  and  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the 
laborious  classes  sentiments  perftjctly  incompatible  with  the  pui*suit8 
of  honest  industry.  The  grandfathers  of  the  present  race  of  French- 
men were  taught  to  think  that  honest  labour  was  the  first  duty  of 
man.  There  is  not  a  notary's,  an  attorney's,  or  a  stockbroker's 
derk  in  Paris  who  now  believes  in  such  a  doctrine.  All  the  smart 
and  fast  men  in  Paris  of  the  present  day  and  hour  wish  to  be 
concerned  in  what  is  called  "  T  agiotage  " — that  is  to  say,  they  wish 
to  have  usurious  profits  in  trafficking  in  what,  in  tlie  jargon  of 
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the  Exchange,  is  called  '*sur  la  hausse  et  la  baisse  des  effets 
publics." 

*  The  germ  of  this  system  may  unquestionably  be  traced  back  to 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  The  taste  of  this  prince  for  magnificence, 
and  the  favour  he  bestowed  on  those  Femiiers  Generaux  and 
Financiers  who  were  magnificent  and  prodigal  in  their  way  of 
liying,  threw  many  fortunes  into  dilapidation.  Then  came  what 
were  called  "valours  fictives,"  and  bundles  of  discredited  bills  and 
bonds  which  nobody  would  discoimt.  The  evil  increased  under  the 
[Regent  Orleans,  when  John  Law  emitted  his  Louisiana  bonds,  his 
Mississippi  shares,  launched  his  Boyal  Bank,  and  made  his  mansion 
in  the  Bue  Quincampoix  the  theatre  of  gambling  almost  as  hazardous 
as  any  practised  in  Paris  in  our  day.  But  the  bubble  burst  after  a 
while,  and  ruined  thousands  who  had  hoped  to  be  millionaires.  We 
shall  witness  a  recurrence  of  like  miseries  before  the  end  of  1864, 
imless  the  wild  and  reckless  gambling  of  the  "courtiers  maxrons " 
of  Paris  be  checked.' 

It  would  be  well,  in  looking  on  these  things  abroad,  if  we 
could  feel  that  we  have  no  such  things  at  home.  But  we  know- 
that  the  case  is  not  so.  Men  are  living  in  an  age  of  wealth,  and 
the  temptations  inseparable  from  it — temptations  to  a  selfish 
sensualism,  an  effeminate  corruptness — are  everjrwhere  besetting 
them.  If  our  religion  does  not  enable  us  to  resist  this  pressure, 
nothing  else  will,  and  we  too  must  drift  away  as  others  have 
done  in  the  same  circumstances.  In  France,  the  successful 
classes  in  commercial  speculation  seem  to  have  come  very  much 
into  the  place  of  the  old  noblesse  class,  only  surpassing  uiem  in 
their  passion  for  splendour.  The  lords  of  the  Bourse  nave  come 
into  the  position  of  the  lords  of  the  broad  acres.  The  bad  of  the 
old  regime  may  have  passed  away,  but  the  bad  of  the  new  has 
come. 

Happily,  in  this  country  we  have  very  little  of  the  demagogic 
element  left  among  us.  But  of  all  men  who  open  their  lips 
to  address  our  people  there  are  none  so  censurable,  to  our  feelings 
as  the  men  who  can  tell  our  humbler  classes  that  the  great 
thing  needed  to  their  happiness  is  that  they  should  possess 
a  wider  franchise,  and  greater  power  to  influence  legislation. 
All  this  might  be,  if  communism  could  be  made  to  be  a  truth,  in 
place  of  being  a  lie ;  or  rather,  if  men  could  be  made 
industrious,  temperate,  prudent,  and  forecasting  by  legislation. 
We  are  not  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  a  wider  franchise ;  Imt  we 
must  confess  that  we  have  no  pleasure  in  men,  who,  to  have  aery, 
can  insist  that  to  gain  that  would  be  to  our  working  men  the 
great  remedy  against  their  discomforts.  Every  sound  statesman 
must  know  that  law  can  do  but  little  to  elevate  society.  That 
must  come  from  influences  affecting  the  individuals  of  which 
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society  is  composed  :  and  those  influences  must  come  from  the 
moral  and  religious  promptings  in  the  homes  and  heart  of  society. 
In  tiiis  direction  mere  political  action  can  accomplish  but  little. 
Bat  it  is  the  manner  of  some  men,  with  one  breath  to  restrict 
the  province  of  government  to  the  constable  and  the  hang- 
man, and  in  the  next  to  denounce  it  for  permitting  the  social 
discnrders  the  springs  of  which  they  dare  not  attempt  to  move. 
.  Men  may  have  the  hardihood  to  assert,  that,  among  the  people  of 
JIurope  our  own  are  the  lowest  of  the  low,  among  the  wretched  the 
most  wretched.  When  we  hear  such  assertions  we  are  constrained 
to  say  it  is  marvellous  if  it  be  so,  seeing  that,  beyond  doubt,  there 
is  more  spontaneous  effort  made  by  the  rich  in  this  country 
to  elevate  the  poor,  than  can  be  shown  to  be  made,  not  merely 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  but  in  all  Europe  put  together. 
The  intelligent  classes  of  our  workmen  know  that  the  case  is  not 
as  these  teachers  represent ;  and  it  is  a  sorry  time  of  day  when 
men  can  descend  to  seek  popularity  by  representations  the  only 
effect  of  which  must  be  to  mislead. 

But  we  have  travelled  in  the  above  remarks  from  France  to 
England.  Concerning  France  Mr.  Kirwan  has  much  to  say  in 
regard  to  evils  that  may  be  fairly  traced  to  the  action  of  the 
Government     The  laws  restricting  the  press  are  of  this  class. 

'  Since  the  era  of  the  "  Coup  d'Etat "  of  the  2nd  December,  1851, 
however,  the  press  in  France,  as  we  remarked  in  another  chapter, 
lias  been  to  all  intents  and  piu^poses  dead.  JoumaHsm,  so  all- 
powerful  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIH.,  Charles  X.,  and 
LiOUiB  Philippe,  and  during  also  the  first  period  of  the  Kepublic — 
journalism,  which  it  must  bo  admitted,  so  often  misused  and 
abused  its  power — is  now  completely  prostrate  and  powerless,  lying 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Home  Minister,  of  the  Biureau  de  la  Presse,  or 
•of  any  other  minion  of  authority.  There  is  not  merely  a  censorship, 
but  there  are  private  and  pubHc  warnings,  and  after  three  of  these 
public  monitions  or  "avertissements,"  a  journal  ceases  to  appear, 
and  is  in  fact  extinguished.  In  this  way,  the  **!Revue  de  Paris," 
the  "Manuel  do  1' Instruction  Premiere,"  the  ** National,"  the 
'•Corsaire,"  the  **Assemblee  Nationale,"  the  **  Spectateur,"  the 
**Eco  du  Pas  de  Calais,"  thd  **Progrus  du  Pas  de  Calais,"  and 
many  other  Parisian  and  provincial  journals  have  been  within  a 
few  years  summarily  disposed  of,  and  the  properties  of  honest 
dtizens,  giving  employment  to  editors,  reporters,  readers,  com- 
positors, folders,  and  hawkers,  liave  been  ruthlessly  confiscated, 
without  the  intervention  of  judge  or  jury.  In  the  case  of  the 
**Progre8  du  Pas  de  Calais,"  what  renders  the  measure  the  more 
xmgrateful  and  iniquitous  is,  that  diuing  several  years  of  his 
imprisonment  at  Ham,  M.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  now  Emperor 
<if  the  French,  was  a  democratic  contributor,  more  particularly 
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between  the  years  1841  and  1845  or  1846,  to  the  pages  of  the 
paper,  and  made  use  of  its  columns,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 
**  Journal  de  la  Somme,"  and  the  **  Journal  du  Loiret,"  to  increase 
his  popularity,  and  to  propagate  his  political  views.  Hundreds  of 
provincial  journals  have  shared  the  fate  of  this  northern  luminary, 
and  since  &e  Empire  has  been  inaugurated  Paris  has  seen  perish 
the  metropolitan  journals  the  "  National,"  "  La  Republique," 
**Le  Courier  Franqais,"  "L'Evenement,"  ^'L'Assembl^e  Na- 
tionalo,"  and  many  others  not  necessary  to  mention  here.  Nor  is 
this  the  whole  truth.  Of  the  existing  journals,  probably  not  one 
can  be  said  to  be  independent,  and  tlie  **  Debats,"  as  well  as  the 
•*Si^cle,"  have  had  several  unofficial,  and  one,  if  not  more,  official 
warnings.  The  **  Constitutionnel,"  and  other  journals  of  Paris, 
the  servile  adulators  of  despotism,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Jews  and  jobbers,  connected  either  with  the  Credit  Mobilier,  or  the 
Bourse.  Independent  opinion,  indeed,  does  not  exist  in  the  diurnal 
press.' 

And  what  is  the  effect  of  a  system  of  rule  of  which  this 
treatment  of  the  press  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  ?  Here  is 
Mr.  Kirwan's  answer  to  that  question  : — 

*  It  is  impossible,   however,   to  spend  a  week  in  any  part  of 
Prance,  or  to  be  known  to  educated  Frenchmen  in  the  rank  of 
gentlemen,  without  hearing  on  every  side  complaints  of  the  miser- 
able condition  in  which  the  country  is  phiced.     There  is  no  freedom 
of  tongue,  or  pen.     A  despotism  the  most  absolute,  and  apparently 
the    most    powerful  and  all-pervading — for  it  is  buttressed    by 
600,000  soldiers,  by  some  millions  of  ignorant  peasants,  and  by 
40,000   or  50,000  intolerant  Ultramontane  priests,   curates,   and 
monks — weighs  on  the  country,  and  no  warning  voice  is  heard  in  a 
servile  Senate,  or  in  a  prostituted  Chamber.     Should  Emile  OUivier 
or  Jules  Fa^Te  venture  to  raise  their  soHtary  voices,  and  utter  some 
few  stiiTing  sentences,  their  words  are  drowned  by  venal  inter- 
rupters.    At  the  commencement  nearly  of  the  twentieth  century  of 
our  era,  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  the  countrymen  of  Charron 
and  Montaigne,  of  Voltaire  and  D*Alembert,  of  Descartes  and 
Pascal,  of  Arnaiild  and  Saint  Cyran — ^men  who,  for  three  centuries, 
have  scaled  the  heights  of  abstract  science,  and  excelled  in  all 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  in  every  depai*tmont  of  literature — are 
reduced  to  such  degrading  bondage  as  this.     Yet  the  fact  is  so,  and 
scores  of  Frenchmen,   who  have  been  impi-udent  in  speech  or 
writing,  have  been  for  years,  and   are  now,  expiating,  at  Lam- 
bessa,  in  Africa,  or  in  French  Guiana,  the  heinous  crime  of  having 
denounced  tyranny  and  called  a  tyrant  by  his  proper  name.     In 
fact,  if  the  truth  were  told,  and  the  wholesale  transportings  and 
expatriations  were  made  known  to  the  world,  it  would  be  readily 
admitted  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  done  more  to  outrage  humanity 
and  to  obliterate  every  truce  of  mental  civilization  and  independence 
than  any  man  who  has  appeared  in  modem  times.     Scarcely  a  day 
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lias  passed  since  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  that  he  has  not  done 
something  arbitrary,  impolitic,  unjust,  or  tjTannous,  and  j-et  such 
is  the  individual  man  whom  it  is  sought  to  screen  behind  a  file  of 
clerks  who  are  called  ministers.  We  can  well  understand  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  throne  under  a  constitutional  system,  in  which 
ministers  represent  a  parliamentary  majority.  But  under  an  auto- 
cracy, or  a  despotism,  where  a  ruler  not  merely  reigns  but  actually 
governs  and  commands  every  movement  throughout  France  by  the 
telegraphs  of  his  secret  cabinet  in  the  Tuileries  or  the  Elysee,  such 
a  directing  despot  ought  to  be  held  personally  responsible  for  his 
system.  Every  violent  mistake  that  has  been  committed — every 
public  infraction  of  the  liberty  of  Frenchmen — every  imprudent  or 
offensive  word  spoken  to  foreign  nations,  has  proceeded  Irom  Louis 
Napoleon  himself.  His  system  is  a  purely  selfish  autocracy, 
revolving  on  its  own  personal  egotistical  axis.  To  the  Emperor 
Bonaparte,  and  his  infant  child — to  his  fanatical  and  intolerant 
▼iews  of  government,  not  merely  the  hopes  and  ha])pines8  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  Frenchmen,  but  the  peace  and  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  and  the  world  are  altogether  subordinated.  Those  things 
chafe  and  humiliate  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  birth  among  our 
neighbours,  and  irritate  the  bile  of  the  parliamentary  celobntios  of 
Charles  X.  and  of  Louis  Philippe.' 

How  long  this  may  last  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  can  only 
say,  that  modem  France  must  cease  to  be  what  it  has  been  if 
there  be  not  an  end,  and  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  this  state  of 
things.  We  can  readily  suppose  that  to  the  Emperor,  to  retrace 
his  steps,  or  to  go  forward,  may  seem  to  be  paths  equally  beset 
with  danger.  So  Providence  ordains  that  men  shall  reap  as  they 
have  sown.  It  seems  inevitable  that  power  acquired  by  irregular 
means  should  be  kept  by  such  moans,  and  at  great  cost  and 
hazard.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  given  his  impress  to  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  only  the  ignorant  and  ])rejudiced  can  deny 
that  the  impress  hjis  been,  to  a  large  extent,  an  impress  for  the 
better.  But  the  Providence  which  uses  men  dispenses  with  them 
accordinix  to  its  own  laws. 


Art.  IX. — Hansard^ 8  Delates. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  felt  recently  as  to  the  course  that 
should  be  taken  by  Nonconformists  at  the  next  general  election. 
But  the  (difference  of  judgment  which  has  seemed  to  exist  will 
be  found,  we  think,  to  be  a  difference  in  seeming  more  than  in 
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reality.  All,  we  presume,  are  agreed  that  in  those  constituencies 
■where  the  NonconfonniatB  are  considerable,  they  should  eadea- 
vour  to  asceitmn  what  their  strength  really  is  ;  that,  having  so 
done,  they  should  endeavour  to  judge  dispassionately  as  to 
the  concessions  they  may  reasonably  demand  from  candidates  in 
relation  to  the  questions  in  ■which  they  arc  specially  interested  ; 
and  that,  should  there  be  cases  in  which  candidates  are  found  to 
be  unreasonably  non -compliant,  it  may  be  their  duty  in  such 
cases  not  to  vote  at  all.  But  if  we  are  expected  to  go  beyond 
this,  and  to  say  in  a  nonchalant  fashion  that  we  should  not 
be  much  disturbed  if  the  Government  nbould  pass  for  the 
next  seven  years  from  the  Whigs  to  the  Tories,  we  must  avow 
at  once  that  such  is  not  our  feeling.  At  present  we  do  not  see 
that  any  recasting  of  a  liberal  Govenmient  could  really  be  for 
the  better ;  and  the  accession  of  a  Tory  Ministry  would  be,  iu 
our  judgment,  in  all  ways  disastrous,  and  such  possibly  to  an 
extent  which  no  man  can  foresee  or  imagine.  Beyond  a  doubt, 
the  apathy  of  the  past  will  not  carry  the  present  Liberal  party 
through  the  future.  There  must  be  movement  on  their  part,  or 
they  are  gone. 

The  year  18G-t  appears  to  open  changefuUy  and  fitfully,  and 
we  may  see  many  strange  events  come  to  pass  both  abroad  and 
at  home  before  ite  close.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  British  Empire 
is  prosperous,  tranquil,  and  contented.  Trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  axe,  generally  speaking,  in  a  healthy  and  flooriidiing 
condition,  and  our  Lancashire  manufacturers,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  a  good  deal  of  distress  in  these  winter  months, 
are  speedily  recovering  from  that  sudden  shock  which  industry 
and  employment  sustained  from  the  hateful  and  long-contiiiued 
American  civil  war.  There  is  now,  happily,  no  such  thinff  aa 
disaffection  to  the  Crown  in  this  realm ;  and  though  t£care 
is  a  good  deal  of  distress  and  destitution  in  Lancashire,  there  ia 
little  or  no  political  discontent.  Even  our  friends  on  the  oUier 
side  of  St.  George's  Channel  are  singularly  quiet  and  undemon- 
strative. The  Tenant  Right  agitation  has  been  little  heard 
of  during  the  past  year,  and  Repeal  seems  in  the  moment  to  be 
a  (beam  of  the  past.  Even  the  grievance  of  the  Irish  Church 
appears  to  be  in  abeyance,  and  is  now  seldom  heard  of  unless  in 
some  little-read  pastoral  of  Dra.  MacHale  or  Cullen,  or  in  some 
article  in  an  English  review.  The  past  sjiring,  sammer, 
autumn,  and  winter,  have  been  months  of  political  quietude  and 

Civity — to  use  a  term  much  in  vogue  in  Edinburgh.  ITiero 
evidently  been  a  lull  everywhere  in  England.  The  last 
session  of  Parliament  was  a  singularly  quiet  and  troductivu 
session.     Little  was  said,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
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•was  done.  In  agricultural  language  the  Parliamentary  ground 
lay  quite  fallow.  It  bore  no  fruit  whatever,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  people  now  look  for  promises  and  performance,  for  a  harvest 
of  public  measures  and  fruit  in  the  year  of  grace  1864?.  Yet 
although  we  admit  there  is  a  good  deal  of  disappointment 
existing  among  the  constituencies  both  great  and  smaU,  we  do 
not  think  there  is  any  desire  for  a  change  of  Ministry  among  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  England. 

But  even  though  the  deeds  of  omission  durincr  1862  and  1863 
had  not  been  so  numerous  as  they  have  been,  even  though  the 
perfonnances  of  the  Ministers  were  more  presentable  and  perfect, 
we  are  aware  that  when  any  one  man  has  been  so  loug  and  so 
•often  in  office  as  Viscount  Palmerston,  more  especially  when 
parties  are  so  equally  divided  as  they  have  been  dining  the  last 
jear  or  two,  there  is  always  a  restless  and  inconsiderate  set  of 
men,  loud-talking  and  prominent — the  extremes  of  both  parties — 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  new  men  and  new  measures.  Novelty, 
change,  variety,  are  necessary  to  them.  They  tire  of  an  old 
favourite  and  an  old  face,  and,  like  the  volatile  Athenians,  are 
*  weary  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  Just.^  They  do  not  and 
<»nnot  deny  that  the  present  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  has 
been  and  is  a  good  and  a  popular  Minister,  but  they  say  he  has 
been  long  enough  in  office,  and  that  now  they  will  run  the  risk 
of  changing  an  old  favourite  for  an  untried  man.  Busy  and 
incautious  men  of  this  class  should,  however,  remember  that  the 
present  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  stands  at  present  among 
men  of  all  parties,  not  as  the  representative  of  Whig,  or  Radical, 
or  Tory,  but  as  the  true  embodiment  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  ;  in  other  words,  as  the  alter  ego  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Travel  where  you  will  on  the  Continent,  howsoever  much 
foreigners  may  differ  on  other  matters,  they  are  one  and  all 
agreed  on  tins,  that  the  one  single  man  who  most  faithfully 
represents  the  national  feeling  and  the  national  interests  of 
England,  is  Henry  John  Viscount  Palmerston.  The  clever 
Frenchman  and  the  wily  Italian,  the  gi*ave  Spaniard  and  the 
keen-witted  Russian,  the  *  turbaned  Tui'k'  and  the  heavy  German, 
however  much  they  may  disagree  on  other  things,  marveUously 
agree  at  least  in  tliis,  that  the  typical  patriotic  EngUshman  who 
would  risk  all,  dare  all,  hope  all,  and  never  despair  of  the 
maxima  reriim  Roma,  is  personified  in  the  noble  lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton.  This,  during  the  last  century,  could  only 
be  said  of  three  individuals.  The  great  Commoner  was  one ;  his 
son  the  second ;  and  that  son's  favourite  pupil  Canning 
third.  What  Chatham  was  from  1756  to  ^T^^,  what  Pitt 
1805  to  1806,  what  Canning  was  between  1823  and 
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1827,  the  year  of  his  lamented  death,  Lord  Palmerston  is  iu 
1864,  and  has  been  nearly  from  1840.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  the  existing  Premier  is  not  a  Minister  endowed  with  the 
genius,  attributes,  and  gifts  of  the  illustrious  great  Commoner 
and  his  wonderful  son  ;  that  he  does  not  even  possess  the  graces 
and  happy  facilities  of  his  master  Canning.  But  in  represent- 
ing the  national  feeling,  the  aspirations,  ends,  and  aims  of 
patriotic  and  rational  Englishmen  who  desire  to  maintain  the 
foremost  place  among  the  nations  for  their  country,  he  is  quite 
as  powerful  as  any  statesman  who  has  lived  during  the  last 
century.  Nor  are  these  views  of  his  character  confined  to 
Europe  merely.  Americans,  whether  of  the  North  or  the  South, 
whether  of  Mexico  or  the  Republic  of  Chili,  would  take  a 
similar  view  of  a  statesman  who  is  estimated  as  correctly  at 
New  York  and  Richmond  as  in  London  or  Paris. 

Before,  then,  any  man  talks  of  seeking  to  remove  Lord 
Palmerston  from  a  position  he  has  long  and  creditably  occu- 
pied, he  should,  if  a  Liberal  and  progressive  politician,  ask 
himself  whether,  among  the  Liberals,  the  Whigs,  or  the  Derby  ites, 
there  is  any  man  who  could  manage  public  affairs  better,  or  at 
all  so  well,  as  the  noble  Viscount.  The  answer,  to  our  think- 
ing, must  be  in  the  negative.  There  are  but  three  possible 
Ministers  to  succeed  the  existing  First  Minister  among  his  own 
party.  These  are,  first,  Earl  Russell ;  secondly,  Earl  Grey ; 
and  thirdly,  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  eminent  services  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  to  the  cause  of 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  Reform,  are  gratefully  admitted  by 
the  great  masses  of  his  countrymen.  Forty  years  ago,  when 
Liberal  opinions  and  views  were  less  prevalent  than  at  present, 
Lord  John  Russell  stood  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  fought 
the  good  fight  from  18  J  3,  when  he  first  entered  Parliament,  to 
1829,  with  unflagging  zeal  and  perseverance.  He  battled  against 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  lie  battled  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  corrupt  boroughs ;  he  battled  for  the 
Dissenter ;  he  battled  for  the  Roman  Catliolic ;  he  battled  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  long  before  Reform  was  popular,  in- 
deed, when  it  was  very  much  in  discredit ;  and  he  subsequently, 
when  his  party  came  into  office,  was  intrusted  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  measure  of  Reform,  and  had  the  merit  of  carrying  it  up 
to  tlie  House  where  he  now  sits,  from  the  assembled  Commons. 
Previously  to  this  he  had  effected  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  Here,  then,  is  a  statesman  of  great  past 
services,  of  great   experience,  of  intimate  acquaintance  widi 
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Constitutional  history,  a  not  undistinguished  Avriter  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  his  country,  and  who  has  been  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  difficult  times.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
great  services,  and  this  long  experience,  even  the  friends  and 
personal  admirers  of  Earl  Russell  will  admit  that  he  is  fixr  less 
adroit  in  the  management  of  men,  that  he  is  much  less  popular 
and  much  less  genial,  than  the  chief  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration. No  one  doubts  the  honour,  honesty,  or  high  principle 
of  Earl  Russell :  as  a  political  man  he  is  in  every  sense  satis 
peur  et  sans  reproche.  He  is  the  very  soul  of  private  and 
political  honour.  He  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage 
and  virtue.  But  his  manner  is  SDmewhat  austere  and  cold. 
He  is  frigid  and  doctrinal ;  and  while  he  commands  respect,  he 
not  seldom  repels  that  intimacy  which  does  so  much  to  knit  men 
together  and  to  lubricate  public  business.  Under  a  cold  ex- 
terior, however,  we  believe  Earl  Russell  cames  a  warm  heart 
and  generous  emotions  ;  but  his  manner  is  incontestably  frigid, 
if  not  glacial.  And  in  this  world  we  are  judged  for  what  we 
appear  to  be,  not  for  what  we  really  are.  The  result  is,  that 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  suffers  from  that  defect  of 
manner  which  is  habitual  and  constitutional.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  the  name  of  Russell  has  no  prestige  with  foreign 
nations.  Tliough  the  Earl  travelled  considerably  in  his  youth 
as  Lord  John  Russell,  and  wTote  considerably  in  early  life  on 
foreign  politics,  which  he  understands  well  theoretically,  yet  his 
name  has  been  exclusively  associated,  indeed  it  is  in  a  manner 
incorporated,  with  Home  Affairs.  These  circumstances  place  the 
noble  Earl  in  a  less  favourable  position,  as  a  public  man,  than 
Viscoimt  Palmerston,  whose  name  has  an  ascendency  abroad,  as 
well  as  at  home,  such  as  the  name  of  no  living  statesman  can 
boast.  His  method,  moreover,  of  mianaging  friends  and  con- 
ciliating enemies  is  skilful  and  full  of  tact.  While  the  Earl  is 
cold  and  somewhat  curt,  the  Viscount  is  of  a  genial  and  flowing 
courtesy,  at  once  cordial  and  kindly.  Irrespective  of  these  con- 
siderations, too,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston is  still  of,  and  leads  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  Lord 
John  (now  Earl)  Russell  has  left  the  Lower  House  for  the 
serener  atmosphere  of  tlie  House  of  Lords.  He  is  no  longer 
M.P.  for  the  great  City  of  London.  He  is  not  now  in  connection 
with  all  the  advanced  civic  bodies  of  the  kingdom,  for  he  is 
removed  from  the  glorious  scene  of  his  distinguished  early 
and  middle-life  labours,  and  is  one  of  the  upper  ten  thousand. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  a  peer  very  often   was 
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the  head  of  administration  ;  oftener,  indeed,  than  a  commoner  ; 
but  since  1831  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  it  is  fitter 
a  commoner  should  occupy  that  position. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he 
recommended  Sir  R.  Peel  for  the  office  in  preference  to  himself 
in  1834 ;  and  the  Duke  was  not  a  man  to  depreciate  the  House 
of 'Lords  or  unduly  to  exalt  the  Commons.  The  changes  in  our 
Constitution  effected  in  1831-2  make  it  desirable  tliat  the  chief 
Minister  should  be  a  commoner.  Some  there  are  who  contend, 
too,  that  in  leaving  the  Commons  Lord  John  Russell  has  lost 
credit  with  his  party  and  with  the  country.  Supposing  this  to 
be  so  to  the  smallest  possible  extent,  or  supposing  it  to  be  a  mere 
surmise,  the  very  existence  of  such  a  surmise,  the  mere  fact 
that  it  obtains  a  certain  currency,  places  Earl  Russell  in  a  less 
satisfactory  position  than  Viscount  Palmerston,  who  is  still  the 
head  of  the  Commons  of  England,  and  who  would  lead  a  great 
party  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  whether  sitting  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  Nobody  questions 
the  purity  or  sincerity  of  Earl  Russell's  convictions.  We  believe 
him,  the  world  believes  him,  to  be  as  devoted  to  the  popular 
cause  now  as  he  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  All  that  is  maintained  is  that,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  is  not  in  the  position  to  give  that  great  eflFect  to  his 
opinions  which  he  did  when  the  leader  of  the  lower  House  and 
M.P.  for  the  Metropolis.  We  are,  therefore,  led  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  possible  gain  could  accrue  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  much  might  be  risked,  by  throwing  over  Lord  Pal- 
merston and  adopting  Earl  Russell.  Why,  however,  should  Lord 
Palmerston  be  thrown  over  ?  He  has  done  his  work  well,  on  the 
whole,  for  the  last  five-and-thirty  years,  and  though  he  has 
passed  the  stage  of  existence  allotted  to  man,  he  exhibits  no 
sign  of  decrepitude  or  decay. 

*  Age  cannot  wither  him,  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety/ 
He  is  alert  and  quick-witted  at  fourscore.  He  is  full  of  sense, 
shrewdness,  and  courage.  He  never  abandons  a  friend  or  sur- 
renders to  an  enemy.  He  is  genial,  good-humoured,  and  kindly, 
without  bitterness  or  venom  of  any  kind.  His  bearing  is  always 
courteous,  dignified,  and  manly.  He  has  greater  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  than  any  public  man  living. 
He  possesses  the  confidence  of  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and  many  of 
the  Conservatives  would  rather  see  him  lead  the  House  than  the 
member  for  Bucks,  in  whom  they  have  no  confidence.  These 
are  all  elements  of  strength  and  confidence ;  and  if  the  statesman 
possessing  them  cairies  on  the  public  business  better  than  any  of 
his  own  party  could,  and  better  than  any  of  the  ConservatiTe 
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party  VH/uld  or  could,  "why  should  we  change  him  ?  why  should 
we  be  lukewarm  in  his  support  ?  It  must  be  conceded  that  Vis- 
count Palmerston  has  not  done  all  he  might  have  done  during 
the  past  two  years.  We  admit  these  faults  of  omission.  But  if 
the  Government  haa  been  remiss,  the  country  has  not  been 
wholly  without  bUme.  It  has  been  sluggish  and  apathetic,  nay, 
almost  indifferent ;  and  some  apology  for  these  shortcomings  of 
the  constituencies  may  be  accounted  for  in  considering  the  un- 
English  tone  adopted  by  one  or  two  of  our  public  men  in  speak- 
ing of  our  institutions.  Formerly,  and  not  long  ago  either,  when 
public  leaders  wished  to  stimulate  or  spur  public  opinion,  they 
appealed  to  our  past  history,  to  the  good  old  English  fcehngs 
of  patriotism  and  love  of  country.  The  object  of  some  men  who 
now  aspire  to  leadership  appears  to  be  the  very  contrary : 
to  cry  down  everything  English,  and  to  cry  up  everything  Ame- 
rican and  French ;  not  France  as  represented  by  a  balanced 
constitutional  system,  but  France  as  represented  by  an  Emperor 
whose  will  is  law.  It  is,  therefore,  not  marvellous  that  middle- 
class  Englishmen,  accustomed  to  consider  England  as  empress, 
queen,  and  mistress  of  the  Uiations  of  the  earth,  do  not  answer 
to  a  lead  like  this.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  respond  for 
centuries  to  the  teachings  of  men  who  were  proud  of  their  coun- 
try, and  they  cannot  applaud  those  who  hold  out  the  Northern 
American  or  modem  Frenchman  as  models  for  imitation.  A 
Frenchman  has  had  at  no  time  of  his  existence  a  Bill  of  Rights, 
a  Habeas  Corpus,  or  personal  liberty  against  the  strongest ;  and 
Northern  Americans,  who  possessed  these  blessings  formerly, 
under  other  names,  appear  of  late  to  have  surrendered  them. 
The  chiefest  talkers  against  Viscount  Palmerston  are  men 
who  from  some  cause  appear  to  import  pei-sonal  feeling 
into  their  political  utterances.  Our  English  constituencies,  who 
love  a  manly  and  thorough  English  characier  in  public  men, 
are  little  disposed  to  listen  to  the  disparaging  observations  of 
Uiese  gentlemen.  Canning  was  wont  to  say  that  England  was 
his  load-star,  his  Shibboleth ;  and  it  would  be  no  boast  of  the 
present  Premier  to  repeat  the  phrase.  Men  of  another  temper, 
altogether  mistaking  j^ublic  feeling,  raised  a  cry  agamst  Lord 
Palmerston  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  they  were  signallj'- 
beaten  and  discomfited.  Should  any  such  cry  be  raised  now  the 
result  would  be  similar. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  substitutes  for  Lord  Palmerston 
among  his  own  party.  The  most  eminent  name  among  the 
Liberals,  after  that  of  Earl  llussell,  is  unquestionably  Earl  Grey. 

The  name  of  Grey  has  hereditary  claims  on  the  attention  of 
every  Englishman.    The  late  Earl,  his  father,  played  a  most  con- 
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spicuous  part  in  English  politics  from  1 786  to  the  period  of  his 
retirement  from  office  in  1834?.  For  half  a  century,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  in 
early  life,  when  scarcely  three-and-twenty,  was  the  trusted  friend 
and  Parliamentary  lieutenant  of  Charles  Fox.  Even  thus  early, 
when  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan  were  in  the  height  of  their 
Parliamentary  fame,  and  when  the  younger  Pitt  occupied  a  com- 
manding position,  the  late  Earl  Grey  obtained  a  high  reputation 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
till  he  acceded  to  oSce  on  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806,  he  was 
identified  with  every  great  popular  struggle.  He  was  the  cory- 
phaeus of  the  friends  of  the  people ;  he  was  the  leader  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  he  was  the  boldest  and  most 
outspoken  of  those  who  claimed  justice  and  kindly  treatment  for 
Ireland.  Between  the  interval  of  his  entering  the  Cabinet  in  180G, 
and  his  resignation  in  March,  1 807,  he  had  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ; 
and  between  bis  reappointment  to  office  in  1830,  and  March, 
1831,  his  Cabinet  had,  under  his  auspices,  produced  a  Reform 
Bill.  The  son  of  a  man  so  pure  and  consistent  as  a  politician 
has,  undoubtedly,  hereditary  claims  on  his  countrymen.  But 
the  third  Lord  Grey  possesses  more  than  hereditary  claims,  or 
what  the  poet  calls  *  the  poor  possession  of  another's  deeds.' 
His  own  virtues  and  talents  form  an  indefeasible  title,  and  on 
these  he  may  securely  and  inexpugnably  take  his  stand.  In  his 
earlier  years  it  used  to  be  said  of  Earl  Grey,  then  Lord  Howick, 
that  he  was  morose  and  supercilious,  and  not  distinguished  by 
that  amenity  of  disposition  which  carries  a  public  man  so  far  in 
the  conduct  of  great  affiiirs.  There  may  have  been  some  cause 
for  these  pungent  criticisms,  generally  uttered  by  Tories  smarting 
from  a  deserved  chastisement,  inflicted  in  debate  by  the  Member 
for  Northumberland.  But  whether  the  strictures  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  were  founded  or  unfounded,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  Lord  Grey,  since  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Upper  House, 
has  greatly  improved  in  tact  and  temper.  He  is  now  much 
more  mellowed  by  age  and  experience,  and  exhibits  that  urbanity 
and  courtesy  which  befit  a  well-bred  gentleman.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  throughout  his  whole  career  the  noble  Earl,  whether 
in  the  Commons  or  the  Lords,  has  been  distinguished  by  great 
ability  both  of  tongue  and  pen.  Always  an  able  and  ready 
man,  he  has  of  late,  from  enforced  leisure,  become  a  full  man  on 
most  subjects;  so  that  he  is  a  great  repertory  of  facts,  arguments, 
and  views  upon  most  public  questions.  He  is,  moreover,  a  man 
of  laborious  habits  and  an  excellent  administrator.  These  are 
qualities  to  fit  a  man  tran.sccndently  for  a  Cabinet  office  or  for 
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the  office  of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State,  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  imply  the  talents  and  qualities  for  supreme  command. 
Lord  Grey  is  probably  too  little  a  man  of  the  world — too  little  of 
an  every-day  politician  to  govern  a  Cabinet  and  to  keep  it  well 
together  in  perfect  cohesion.  He  is,  moreover,  without  a  following 
at  home,  he  has  no  party  ranging  itself  under  his  banners,  and  he 
is  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  foreign  countries.  He  is,  moreover, 
not  popular  in  the  Lords  or  in  the  Commons,  though  he  is  listened 
to  in  the  House  in  which  he  sits  in  virtue  of  his  superior  talents, 
acquirements,  and  abilities.  The  placing  of  such  a  man  at  the 
head  of  the  Administration  would,  we  allow,  greatly  please  half- 
a-dozen  political  economists  throughout  the  country,  and  would 
be  very  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  to 
certain  Colonial  Reformers,  and  to  a  small  sect  of  philosophic 
Radicals  and  Doctrinaires.  But  if  all  these  sections  of  men 
were  clubbed  together,  supposing  them  to  have  seats  and  votes 
in  the  Houses,  they  would  not,  with  the  advocates  for  cutting 
down  the  naval  and  military  expenditure  of  our  country  in  the 
fiace  of  public  danger,  amount  to  twenty.  The  support  of  twenty 
men  possessing  these  opinions  would,  however,  detach  from  any 
government  encumbered  with  such  help  party  men  of  more 
weight  and  influence,  on  whose  support,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  Viscount  Palmerston  can  securely  count.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, would  be  gained  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  by  such  a 
change  as  this  in  the  'pevaoniiel  of  the  First  Minister.  On  the 
contrary,  much  would  be  lost  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  at 
large.  Downright  John  Bull,  many  men  of  the  Civ  is  Romami^ 
school,  who  regard  the  position  of  England  in  Europe  and  out  of 
it^  would  look  on  such  a  substitution  of  Grey  for  Palmerston 
with  dismay.  Nor  would  the  Irish,  almost  always  prone  to  change, 
regard  the  change  with  favour  ;  for  Earl  Grey,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  opinions  on  the  Irish  Church,  is  no  favourite  in  the 
sister  country.  It  does  therefore  seem  that  the  placing  of  Lord 
Grey  at  the  head  of  a  Cabinet  would  land  us  on  a  rugged  and 
inhospitable  political  shore,  and  here  we  should  encounter  many 
difficulties  before  we  reached  the  promised  land — difficulties  not 
existing  under  our  present  chief  There  remains,  therefore, 
among  serious  candidates  for  a  Chief  Minister  but  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  by  men  of  all  parties,  that 
in  no  European  country  is  there  a  statesman  of  more  cultivated 
intellect,  or  more  diversified  general  attaintments,  than  Mr. 
Gladstone.  An  accomplished  scholar,  an  able  writer,  an  el<x|uent 
rhetorician,  a  great  master  of  exposition  and  statement,  with  all 
the  graces  of  style  and  all  the  felicities  of  expression  at  com- 
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mand,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  also  a  person  of  most  laborious  habits, 
^n  excellent  administrator  and  man  of  business.     Such  habits 
are  rarely  found  in  conjunction  with  such  attainments ;  but  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  we  find  united  the  scholar,  the  writer,  the  orator, 
the  administrator,  the  man  of  business,  and  the  man  of  detail. 
He  is  well   up  in   finance,   in  the  theory  of  trade  and   the 
-exchanges,  in  a  knowledge  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  and 
the  history  and  mystery  of  our  tariff,  and  taxing,  and  funding 
systems.     With  all  this  minute  knowledge  of  facts,  and  dates, 
and  systems,  he  is  more  capable  of  expounding  or  explaining  a 
policy  or  a  system  than  any  man  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
'^ut  with  all  these  gifts  and  graces,  with  all  this  acquired  know- 
ledge and  '  rich  wardrobe  of  words,'  Mr.  Gladstone  is  wanting  in 
political  courage   and  decision.      He  does  not   possess   what 
nailitary  men,  in  speaking  of  commanders,  call  the  *  coup  d'ceil* 
and  though  men  admire  his  resources  and  his  affluence  of  diction 
arid  expression,  they  have  not  confidence  in  his  leadership.    They 
do  not  think  him  a  great  Parliamentary  tactician.    They  consider 
Mm  deficient  in  the  art  of  managing  men  and  parties ;  wantinjr 
in  ease,  flexibility,  and  grace  of  manner ;  wanting  in  that  esprit 
and  readiness,  that  tact,  temper,  and  bonhomie,  so  pre-eminently 
distinguishing  Viscount  Palmerston.     He  is  less  a  mail  of  the 
world  and  of  society,  he  is  more  constrained  and  stiff,  has  less  of 
disinvoltura   and   'usage  dw  monde'  than    our   ever-green 
octogenarian  Premier.     With  a  section  of  the  House,  too,  sitting 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  unpopular ; 
and  there  are  many  on  his  own  side  who  think  that  he  never 
can  become  a  bold,  broad  thinking  man,  so  much  is  he  tantalized 
and  puzzled  occasionally  with  perplexities,  doubts,  and  scruples 
about  the  incidents  and  accidents  of  a  question  rather  than  its 
principle  or  kernel.    But  he  is  le§s  troubled  with  this  nice  doubt- 
fulness than  formerly,  though  the  complexion  of  his  mind  and 
the  nature  of  his  disposition  must  always  render  him,  with  all 
iis  great  talents  and  wonderful  cultivation,  an  indifferent  leader ; 
for  he  lacks  boldness,  and  is  too  timid,  thoughtful,  and  exdtable 
for  every  day  wear  and  tear.     Give  him  a  great  subject  to 
liandle  without  the  responsibility  of  leadership,  and  his  expository 
powers  are  admirable  and  exhaustive.     But  the  burden  of  entire 
responsibility  and  the  thinking  out  of  a  policy,  would  be  too 
much  for  a  tempemment  eminently  susceptible,  nervous,  and 
excitable.     Much  of  the  scholarship  and  much  of  the  higher 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  would 
range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  territorial  aristocracy  and  the  squires 
do  not  like  him,  and  ho  is  not  a  great  favourite  with  the  masses. 
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excepting  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
during  the  illness  of  Lord  Palmerston,  for  two  nights  tried  his 
hand  at  leadership,  but  the  effort  was  not  felicitous.  Indeed, 
the  House  unmistakably  revolted  against  him,  and  there  was  a 
confusion  worse  confounded  till  the  old  leader  returned.  We 
deduce  from  this  that,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  may  take  and  hold 
the  first  place  under  a  leader,  he  cannot  himself  lead  a  Parlia- 
mentary army.  To  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  military 
profession,  though  very  capable  of  being  a  brilliant  General  of 
Division,  he  is  incompetent  to  conmiand-in-chief.  He  can  speak 
dictionary,  as  our  sailors  say,  better  than  any  man  in  the  House, 
but  he  cannot  win  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  men  who 
sit  behind  and  before  him.  Lord  Palmerston  does  not  dissertate 
so  eloquently,  or  use  such  ornate  phraseology  as  the  Member  for 
Oxford  University,  but  he  has  ^plus  que  tout  le  nionde  Vesprit 
*  que  tout  le  nionde  a,*  and  he  is  always  up  to  the  level  of  the 
occasion.  He  commands  in  as  great  a  degree  as  Walpole, 
Chatham,  Pitt,  or  Canning,  the  confidence  and  devotion  of  his 
followers ;  and  it  is  because  he  does  so,  because  he  always  feels, 
thinks,  and  demeans  himself  hke  a  spirited  English  gentleman, 
who  will  maintain  his  own  honour  and  the  honour  of  his  country 
intact,  that  men  cling  to  him  from  a  sense  of  public  principle, 
and  not  a  little  also  from  a  personal  preference  amounting  to 
affectionate  regard.  His  manners  are  singularly  winning.  Like 
Walpole  he  is  no  pretender  to  superhuman  virtue.  *  He  laughs 
'  the  hearty  laugh,'  and  will  stand  by  his  friends  through  good 
and  evil  report.  The  manner  in  which  he  spoke  little  more  than 
three  weeks  ago  at  the  Scottish  Hospital  dinner  of  his  deceased 
friend  Charley  Napier,  on  whose  memory  some  public  men  have 
pennitted  themselves  to  cast  a  slur,  will  show  what  manner  of 
man  he  is,  and  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  feelings  entertained 
for  his  person  by  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  enjoy  his 
intimacy  and  friendship. 

There  are  still  two  other  men  connected  with  the  party  to 
which  Viscount  Palmerston  belongs  who  might  be  brought 
forward  as  possible  First  Ministers.  One  of  these  is  Lord 
Granville,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  he  has  already  done  good  service  since 
the  retirement  and  demise  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Lord  Granville  has  a  good  knowledge  of  foreign  Courts  and 
Cabinets,  but  he  does  not  possess  the  political  knowledge  and 
experience  of  EngUsh  public  men  and  parties  necessary  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  public  business.  Neither  is  he 
sufficiently  well  known  as  a  public  man  to  the  Conunons  and  the 
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country.  Such  a  nobleman  might  be,  under  altered  circum- 
stances, a  very  fitting  man  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
but  he  does  not — he  never  has  occupied  suflBcient  space  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  public 
men.  In  order  to  be  First  Minister  in  these  days,  a*man  should 
have  long  played  a  leading  part  in  politics  ;  should  have  led  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  have  influenced  parties  by  his  wisdom, 
his  ability,  or  his  great  public  services.  It  is  a  further  objection 
to  Lord  Granville,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Upper,  and  not  of 
the  Lower  House. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  has  been  more  than  once  spoken  of  as 
a  possible  candidate  for  Chief  Minister,  but  his  nomination 
would  be  a  worse  appointment  than  that  of  Earl  Granville.  In 
his  best  days  Lord  Clarendon  was  never  more  than  a  pains- 
taking man  of  routine.  A  good  deal  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
out  of  England  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  he  seems  in 
this  employment  to  have  acquired  that  roundabout  and  in- 
direct way  of  transacting  business  which  Englishmen  so  dislike. 
A  great  opportunity  opened  to  Earl  Clarendon  in  1847,  when  he 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  but  he  lost  this  glorious 
occasion.  He  satisfied  nobody.  In  the  midst  of  a  clever  and 
excitable  people  he  wished  to  play  the  diplomatist.  He  wished 
to  govern  by  indirectness  and  intrigue,  but  Orangemen  and 
Papists  saw  through  his  thin  disguises,  and  were  not  to  be 
tiiken  in  by  them.  Since  1847  the  noble  Earl  has  not  im- 
proved. He  has  grown  unmistakably  older,  and  is  now  simply 
solemn  and  somnolent.  Nearly  twenty  years  the  junior  of 
Viscount  Palmerston,  he  is  older  in  mind  and  nearly  as  old 
in  regard  to  body.  In  his  best  days  Lord  Clarendon  was 
without  a  particle  of  originality.  He  was  but  a  socond  or  third- 
rate  man,  and  now  he  is  prematurely  old  and  outworn.  It 
is  plain  then  that  Lord  Clarendon  is  the  least  fitting  amongst  the 
presentable  of  his  own  party  to  succeed  to  the  heritage  of 
the  noble  Member  for  Tiverton. 

The  Derbyites  are  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
should  the  Government  of  Viscount  Palmerston  fall  in  a  drawn 
battle,  no  combination  of  Whigs  and  Liberals,  no  transposal 
of  men,  would  be  resorted  to.  In  this  they  are,  we  think, 
quite  right.  But  they  also  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
chief  must  at  once  supplant  our  present  Premier 

But  this  hop  jump  and  skip  in  reasoning  about  public  affiurs 
is  supremely  ludicrous.  For  if  so  able  a  tactician  as  Lord 
Palmerston  be  worsted  in  any  division,  or  beaten  on  any  debate 
as  to  the  Japanese  war,  a  thing  which  wo  doubt  and  disbelieve, 
assuredly  he  would  dissolve  and  go  to  the  coimtry  as  he  did 
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on  the  question  of  the  Chinese  war,  when  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Cobden  lost  their  seats.  How  such  a  dissolution  would 
terminate  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek.  But  supposing  that  by 
any  untoward  circumstance,  by  any  strange  conduct  of  Non- 
conformists or  of  Roman  Catliolics,  the  Derbyitcs  should  again 
ascend  to  power,  could  Lord  Derby  conduct  public  aflfairs  one 
whit  better  than  he  did  in  1852  ? 

We  are  not  in  the  least  concerned  to  dispute  that  Lord  Derby 
possesses  prodigious  ability  as  a  debater  and  dialectician.  His 
powers  of  statement  are  marvellously  clear,  distinct,  and 
vigorous.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  most  sinewy  Saxon 
epithets,  and  his  sentences  are  neat,  terse,  well  formed,  and 
striking.  So  marvellously  lucid  is  he  in  style  that  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him.  He  is  an  unsparing  and  unpitying 
critic,  and  his  powers  of  sarcasm  and  banter  are  first-rate.  No 
man  can  more  easily  raise  a  laugh  against  an  opponent  or  more 
mercilessly  show  up  a  fallacy  or  a  misstatement.  He  hits 
directly  and  he  hits  homci  But  in  solid  wisdom,  in  large  views, 
in  the  powers  of  a  great  statesman.  Lord  Derby  is,  to  our 
thinking,  lamentably  deficient.  He  is  a  sharp  and  bitter  critic, 
he  can  lacerate,  he  can  wound,  he  can  scalp  an  adversary, 
or  pour  upon  him  vehement  indignation  or  bitter  irony.  But 
he  cannot  originate  a  great  policy,  nor  could  he  conciliate 
a  discontented  people.  He  loves  to  wrangle,  to  dispute,  and  to 
dominate,  by  the  force  of  his  intellect  and  his  powers  of  speech, 
rather  than  to  conciliate,  to  pacify,  and  to  content  a  nation.  He 
is,  in  truth,  with  all  his  wonderful  cleverness  of  speech,  a  i*ash 
and  reckless  man,  with  infinitely  more  talent  than  discretion. 
If  what  he  conceives  a  brilliant  or  a  happy  thought  rise  to  the 
surface,  he  utters  it  even  though  it  may  oti'end  or  wound  a  large 
section  of  the  community.  This  arises  partly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  makes  an  exciting  pastime  and  recreation  of 
public  affairs,  and  partly  also  that  he  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  Parliamentary  advocate  of  surpassing  ability  witli  no 
very  settled  or  conscientious  convictions  on  great  questions,  who 
could  argue  equally  well  on  either  side.  Tliougli  now  a  leader 
of  men  who  arc  called  Conservatives,  he  is  at  bottom,  if  he  pos- 
sesses any  distinctive  opinions  whatever,  an  old  aristocratic 
Whig,  a  Grand  Seigneur  who  thinks  that  all  great  public 
employments  should  be  the  heritage  of  the  aristocracy  or  of  the 
titled  nobility  of  the  country.  Acting  on  this  principle  he 
named  Earl  Malmesbury  ilinister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1852, 
and  he  would,  had  he  continued  in  office  at  that  period,  have 
named,  it  was  confidently  stated  at  the  time,  the  late  Earl 
Glengall  to  the  Government  of  an  Indian  Presidency. 
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Lord  Malmesbury  is  an  amiable  and  inoffensive  nobleman, 
who  might  have  been  very  well  employed  in  any  office  about 
the  Court  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to  the 
Sovereign  and  the  country;  but  he  is  not  nor  can  he  ever 
become  a  Burleigh,  a  Pitt,  a  Fox,  a  Canning,  or  a  Palmerston. 
Never  even  can  he  hope  to  be  a  Harrowby,  an  Aberdeen, 
or  a  Russell,  for  he  is  not  a  man  of  large  brain  or  of  more 
than  average  sagacity,  sense,  and  cultivation.  But  he  was  a 
Peer  with  an  historic  name,  and  that  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  Lord  Derby,  who  wished  to  have  a  creature  in  the 
place  of  Secretary  of  State  whom  he  could  regulate  and  controL 
With  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  Lord  Derby  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  he  was  in  a  condition  to  explain 
or  defend  any  measure.  This  to  a  man  of  his  restless  energy, 
facility  of  speech,  and  love  of  action  of  some  kind  or  other,  was  a 
main  consideration,  for  it  occupied  his  mind,  gave  him  employ- 
ment, and  allowed  him  occasionally  the  opportunity  of  replying 
in  his  happiest  manner  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  or  any  other 
Whig  or  Liberal  who  had  the  temerity  to  attack  him. 

It  is  said  by  his  followers,  and  believed  by  a  large  section  of 
the  Conservative  body,  that  Lord  Derby  has  no  desire  for  power. 
We  confess  we  cannot  think  so.  He  is  a  man  of  great  debating 
talent,  he  is  a  man  of  high  ambition,  of  ancient  lineage,  and 
unspotted  honour,  and  we  believe  of  patriotic  feelings ;  but  na 
man  who  was  not  over  anxious  for  power  could,  with  Lord 
Derby's  proud  and  lofby  spirit,  have  pronounced  the  fulsome  adu- 
lations which  he  has  long  continued  to  utter  on  the  Emperor 
Louis  Napoleon.  It  may  be  said  that  these  panegyrics  were 
from  the  lips  merely,  and  not  from  the  conscience  or  the  hearty 
and  that  great  political  objects  were  to  be  gained  by  them.  A 
man  in  the  position  and  of  the  standing  of  Earl  Derby  should 
not  condescend  to  utter  anything  but  his  honest  convictions.  To 
his  lieutenant  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  the  boon  companion  of 
Mr.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  when  in  England,  Lord  Derby 
might  leave  the  utterance  of  compUments;  or  he  might  allow 
such  a  political  adventurer  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  man  without  con- 
victions, to  gloze  and  cringe  servilely  before  the  successful 
perpetrator  of  the  Coujy  (TEtat  But  it  did  not  become  a 
Stanley,  the  seventeenth  in  succession  to  his  title,  to  descend  to 
this  low  level  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect  of  power.  We  need 
not  say  that  the  noble  Earl  himself  is  the  alpha  and  omera  of 
Derbyism.  With  the  exception  of  himself  and  his  son,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  there  is  not  a  statesman  or  a 
man  of  first-rate  ability  among  the  party,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
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tioned  whether  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  would  now  take  ofiBce 
with  a  party  by  whom  he  has  been  scurvily  used.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  would  make  an  excellent  War  Minister,  an  excellent 
!Elrst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  good  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  but  Lord  Derby,  supposing  him  willing  to 
serve,  would  not  give  him  this  latter  office,  for  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough  is  a  man  as  English  in  his  feelings  and  instincts  as 
Viscount  Palmerston.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  is 
an  old  and  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that 
very  early  in  life  he  expressed  opinions  on  Foreign  Affairs  worthy 
of  a  statesman — opinions  far  too  advanced  for  such  politicians  as 
the  Walpoles,  the  Henleys,  and  the  Disraelis,  for  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
now  with  a  ready  volti  subito  movement  as  much  the  humble 
servant  of  the  High  Church  party  as  he  is  a  most  obsequious 
adulator  of  the  French  Emperor.  He  talks  now  at  Bucking- 
hamshire meetings  of  our  holy  religion,  and  of  the  sacred  duty 
of  maintaining  the  Church  intact. 

He  is  as  much  2>^o  Ecclesia  Dei  —  he  is  quite  as  or- 
thodox as  Archdeacon  Denison  and  the  'Church  and  State 
'Review,'  and  would  combat  with  Lord  John  Manners,  Lord 
Bobert  Cecil,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  Mr.  Henley  against  the  Bouveries, 
'  the  Trelawnys,  and  the  Dillwyns — against  those  wolfish  Dissen- 
ters who  are  sans  foi  et  sana  loi  in  respect  to  abuses,  whether 
in  Church  or  State ;  in  fact,  one  is  led  to  suppose,  from  his 
piety,  purity,  and  fervour  in  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  as  zealous  and  as  higli-handedly  prelatical  as  Laud 
himself.  Yet  this  fervid  feeling  for  the  High  Anglican  Chlircb 
does  not  prevent  Mr.  Disraeli  from  ha\dng  intimate  political 
relations  with  Sir  George  Bowyer,  with  Mr.  Pope  Henessey,  with 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  with  Drs.  McHale  and  CuUen.  Such  is  the 
political '  aauteuvj  the  successful  litterateur,  the  adroit  political 
adventurer  whom  certain  Liberals  count  it  a  small  matter  to  let 
in  for  a  season,  with  a  view  to  improve  and  give  a  lesson  to  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  shortcomings  of  Lord  Palmerston  are  owing, 
in  the  greatest  degree,  as  we  stated,  to  the  constituencies 
and  the  country.  If  the  constituents  would  but  send  men  to 
Parliament  to  stimulate  and  sustain  the  Ministry  in  more 
active  exertion,  the  Ministry  would  exert  themselves.  No  man 
is  more  alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times  than  our  lively  and  sensi- 
ble octogenarian  Premier ;  and  there  are  men  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  connected  with  the  Ministry,  like  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Sir 
George  Grey,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Hutt,  and  Mr.  Stansfield,  who 
have  a  personal  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty. 

There  would  not  be  more  than  two  men  in  a  Tory  or  Derbyite 
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Ministry  who  would  take  a  real  intei-est  in  such  subjects ;  and 
these  two  are  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  John  Pakington.  As,  however, 
Lord  Stanley  would  be  likely  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AflFairs,  and  Sir  John  Pakington  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
both  would  be  so  wholly  engrossed  by  official  duties  as  to  be 
unable  to  lend  much  Parliamentary  assistance.  Thus  Noncon- 
formists would  be,  in  general,  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  now, 
with  this  additional  disadvantage,  that  Homanism  would  be 
advanced  in  the  same  degree  as  Dissent  would  be  discouraged  ; 
for  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  that  genius  for  intrigue,  mystification,  and 
sudden  melodrama  surprizes,  which  distinguishes  most  political 
adventurers,  and  in  which  his  friend  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
excels,  has  a  perfect  understanding  with  the  Lish  Ultramon- 
tanists  and  demagogues. 

The  probable  consequences  of  a  Tory  Ministry  on  Foreign 
Policy,  on  the  Church,  on  Nonconformity,  and  on  political  and 
official  life  in  all  the  departments  of  the  State,  cannot  be  looked 
at  by  any  serious  thinking  man  without  misgiving,  indeed, 
without  dismay.  A  Tory  Ministry  would  be  a  thorough  league 
between  the  more  intolerant  sections  of  the  clergy  and  the  men 
who,  while  they  affect  tq  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  hate 
the  men  who  have  made  it  what  it  is.  Any  Liberal  who  has 
by  his  apathy  or  remissness  contributed  to  let  in  a  Tory  Min- 
istry, should  remember  that  he  lends  a  hand  to  put  such  a 
Ministry  in.  To  be  so  passive  as  to  allow  things  to  go  wrong, 
is  to  be  responsible  for  the  wrong  done.  The  present  men,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  have  occasionally  tried  our  patience  by  their 
coldness,  their  apathy,  and  their  want  of  energy.  If  they  were 
to  go  on  as  they  have  done  of  late,  obser\'ant  of  all  the  scheming 
and  whipping-in  on  the  side  of  the  Conservative  Churchmen, 
without  making  the  least  corresponding  effort  in  favour  of  their 
best  friends,  tlien  the  patience  of  the  Nonconformist  body  will 
be  tried  beyond  endurance,  will  be,  in  fact,  exhausted,  and  a 
sway  of  Toryism,  however  foul  and  feculant,  may  be  submitted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  a  reaction.  But  we  believe  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  forewarned  will  be  forearmed,  and  will  not  play 
the  game  of  its  opponents.  In  fact,  the  Whigs  have  but  to 
follow  the  traditional  policy  of  their  party.  During  nearly  two 
centuries  Whigs  and  Nonconformists  have  been  fast  fnenda. 
Each  has  been  strong  by  the  help  of  the  other ;  and  there  is 
nothing  the  Tories,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  now  *high  and  dry 
*  Churchman,*  wish  to  see  more  than  a  feud  between  these 
parties. 

In  the  event  of  any  complications  abroad — and  nothing  but 
complications  appear  in  the  horizon — the  feeblest  Ministiy  tliat 
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ever  existed  may  exhibit  greater  vitality  than  its  enemies 
believed  or  its  friends  expected.  Three  montlis  of  a  Derbyite 
Government  might  give  us  a  crop  of  Puseyite  or  Romanizing 
bishops,  a  crop  of  high  prerogative  judges,  more  especially  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lefroy,  now  in  liis  eighty-eighth  or 
eighty-ninth  year,  would  at  once  resign  his  place  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  be  succeeded  by  that  pestilent  and  persevering  talker 
Mr.  Whiteside.  Hr.  Napier,  a  man  as  deaf  as  a  post  and  a 
narrow  and  bitter  Churchman,  would  succeed  the  able  and 
tolerant  Lord  Chancellor  Brady;  and  possibly  the  Judge  of 
Appeal,  the- ablest  lawyer  in  Ireland,  might  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Brewster.  Every  vacant  assistant  barrister's  place  would  go  to  a 
Derbyite,  and  in  the  Irish  Church  we  should  not  find  such 
bishops  as  Trench,  Fitzgerald,  and  Gregg,  but  men  the  very 
opposite  in  temper  and  feeling.  In  Engkmd  promotion  in  the 
Church  would  not  run  among  such  men  as  their  lordships  of 
London,  Gloucester,  and  York,  but  it  would  run  among  Church- 
men such  as  Archdeacon  Denison,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Henley. 
Lord  Carlisle,  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  Viceroys  that 
has  ever  been  in  Ireland,  would  be  recalled,  and  some  nobleman, 
probably  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  would  take  his  inspiration 
Irom  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  (now  the  Rirl  of  Derby),  called  by 
O'Connell  Scorpion  Stanley,  would  be  sent  in  his  place. 

Who  would  be  sent  to  govern  our  Indian  empire  we  will  not 
divine.  One  thing  alone  is  certain,  that  if  the  Eiirl  of  Derby  had 
been  at  the  head  of  atlairs  we  never  should  have  had  so  credit- 
able an  appointment  made  in  India  as  that  of  Sir  John  Lawrence. 
Some  needy  scion  of  the  aristocracy  would  have  been  sent  to 
Calcutta  instead  of  that  most  able  civilian,  who  is  the  son  of  his 
own  deeds. 

Bad  as  the  prospects  of  a  Derbyite  reign  appears  on  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  in  England  it  would 
be  still  worse.  Any  change  of  Ministry  would  remove  from  the 
Chancellorship  Lord  Westbury,  better  known  as  Sir  Rithard 
Bethel,  confes.sedly  the  ablest  lawyer  of  our  generation,  a  man 
who  since  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  William  Follett  has  held 
against  all  competitors,  and  continued  to  hold  till  the  last  the 
very  foremost  ])lace  as  an  advocate  and  lawyer.  Since  his 
appointment  as  Chancellor,  it  is  admitted  that  he  must  take  the 
first  place  also  in  judicial  rank,  and  number  with  the  Hardwickes, 
the  Thurlows,  the  Eldous,  the  Cottenhams,  the  Lyndhursts,  and 
other  gi'eat  magistrates  of  a  past  generation.  Nor  is  it  only  as 
a  judge  we  should  have  to  mourn  Lord  Westbury.  His  loss, 
great  in  this  respect,  would  be  still  more  inseparable  as  the  loss 
of  a  great  legal  relurmer,  as  a  man  pledged  to  gieat  reforms,  to 
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a  consolidation  of  the  statute  law,  to  codification,  to  reforms  in 
practice  and  pleading,  in  conveyancing,  and  in  the  transfer  of 
land.    Whom  should  we  have  under  Toryism  to  replace  this 
great   advocate,  scholar,  lawyer,  judge,  and  considerable  legal 
reformer?     We  should  have  a  very  amiable,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  Roger  North,  a  most  presentable  man  in  the  flesh,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Cheltnsford,  better  known  as  Sir  Frederick 
Thessiger.     No  doubt  in  his  day  Lord  Chelmsford  occupied  a 
foremost  rank  as  a  Nisi  Prius  advocate,  and  had  a  considerable 
sway  with  juries,  from  his  high  honour,  gentlemanly  bearing, 
and  candid  and  courteous  manner  of  conducting  causes.     But 
even  in  his  peculiar  walk  of  the  Common  Law  Sir  Frederick 
Thessiger  was  never  considered  profound,  and  of  Equity  he  had 
little  or  no  knowledge.    The  woolsack,  under  the  last  Derby 
Ministry,  was  unquestionably  filled  by  a  gentleman,  and  a  man 
of  honour  and  probity ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  first  place  in 
the  law  was  filled  by  a  man  who  was  not  learned  as  a  scholar, 
profound  as  a  lawj-er,  or  in  the  least  versed  in  Equity  law  or 
practice.     Li  addition  to  these  defects  Lord  Chelmsford  had  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  a  law  reformer.     His  motto  is  *  Stare 
*  swper  vias  antiquas!    If  we  descend  from  the  Chancellor  to 
the  Attorney-General,  Derbyism  would  substitute  for  an  accom- 
pUshed  scholar,  a  sound  lawyer,  and  a  great  Parliamentary  speaker 
— Sir  Roundell  Palmer — a  man  who  is  neither  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  profound  lawyer,  nor  a  Parliamentary  orator,  but  an 
adroit  and  hackneyed  manager  of  bad  causes.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly. 
The  prospect  of  seeing  such  a  man  elevated  to  the  bench  by  the 
Hotspur  of  a  Tory  Cabinet,  and  placed  in  the  position  of  Chief 
Baron  Pollock,  is  an  awful  thing  for  the  Bar  to  contemplate.     Li 
looking  to  the  appointments  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  the 
ruler  of  which  has  been  adulated  by  Lord  Derby  and  fawned  upon 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  one  is  tempted  to  say  with  Juvenal, — 

*  Aude  aliquid  brovibus  gyriset  carcere  dignum, 
Si  vis  esse  aliquis.' 

But  of  late  years,  at  least  in  England,  preferments  from  the 
Bar  to  the  Bench  have  been  the  rewards  of  honour  and  learning. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  Lord  Westbury*s  appointments 
to  the  judgment-seat  have  been  excellent.  Mr.  Justice  Mellor^ 
in  early  life,  if  not  still,  a  Dissenter,  has  been  made  a  judge^ 
and  an  excellent  judge  he  makes  ;  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  confessedly  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
advocate  at  the  common  law  bar,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
vacant  seat  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  not  because  of  his  creed,  but 
because  he  was  the  fittest  man  for  the  office. 
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Let  it  not,  after  the  contrasts  and  comparisons  we  have  been 
constrained  to  make,  be  said  that  Whigs  and  Tories  are  so  much 
alike  that  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  or  more  radical  fallacy.  All  that  we  have 
achieved  during  the  past  sixty-three  years  in  England  has  been 
achieved  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Whigs.  The  ori- 
ginal Whig  Edinburgh  reviewers,  Sidney  Smith  and  Brougham, 
Homer  and  Jeflfrey,  Mackintosh,  Henry  Cockburn,  and  James 
Archibald  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Murray,  cleared  the  groimd 
for,  and  sowed  the  seed  of,  those  measures  which  ripened  inta 
goodly  fruit  at  last.  To  the  Whigs  we  owe  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  the  extinction  of  colonial  slavery,  the  revison  of 
otir  penal  code,  commenced  by  Rom  illy,  and  advocated  by 
Brougham  and  Mackintosh,  at  a  time  when  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel 
sustained  all  the  narrow  legal  crotchets  of  an  Eldon,  a  Garrow, 
and  a  GifiFard.  To  the  Whigs  we  owe  Roman  Catholic  emauci- 
pation,  reform  in  Parliament,  reform  in  our  corporations,  the 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  the  growth  of  popidar 
education,  and  almost  every  measure  of  enUghtened  improve- 
ment. The  improved  temper  and  civilization,  of  our  time,  our 
improved  treatment  of  India,  of  our  colonies,  and  Ireland,  are  all 
owing  to  a  party  which  some  ingenious  speculators,  but  purblind 
in  politics,  tell  us  in  no  respect  differs  from  the  Tories.  Light,  in 
truth,  is  not  more  different  from  darkness  than  is  Whiggism  from 
Toryism.  Since  the  great  Revolution  of  1 G88,  the  abilities,  in- 
dustry, and  influence  of  that  great  party  have  been  employed, 
without  inten-uption,  to  give  stability  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  independence  to  its  public  councils,  and  concord  to  the 
empire.  The  Whii.^,  from  the  days  of  Somei*s  and  Camden 
down  to  the  days  of  Grey,  Melbourne,  Russell,  and  Palmerston, 
have  strengthened  the  monarchy,  while  they  have  extended  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  man,  therefore,  who  compares  Whig- 
gism  to  Toryism  either  sleeps  upon  his  watch  or  he  has  already 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  It  has  been  said  that  public  opinion 
would  regulate  our  foreign  affairs,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories 
were  in  office.  Public  opinion,  thanks  to  the  Whigs,  has  now 
more  influence  on  foreign  affairs  than  it  has  ever  had ;  but 
he  who  relies  on  a  vague  public  opinion  to  do  the  work  which 
each  individual  man  and  voter  ought  to  do,  h\h  miserably  short 
of  the  mark  of  public  duty.  Our  aim  in  this  article  has  been 
to  aid  our  friends  in  looking  at  the  entire  case  as  it  is.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  acquit  themselve» 
wiselv,  not  onlv  as  Nonconformists,  but  as  Englishmen. 
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Public  par  les  soins  de  la  Compagnie  de  Madagascar. 

Madagascar  is  a  land  of  wonders.  To  its  vast  size,  its 
advantageous  position,  navigable  rivers,  capacious  harbours,  rich 
mines,  and  wonderful  vegetable  productions — amid  whose  tropic 
luxuriance  the  fire-fly  flits — it  adds  an  unparalleled  extent  of 
malarious  and  death-dealing  coast.  For  a  considerable  time 
past  the  eyes  of  Christendom  have  been  fixed  upon  the  noble 
conduct  of  its  Christian  confessors,  who,  from  the  depth  of  the 
most  degrading  immorality,  have  been  lifted  by  Christian  truth 
into  such  sublime  heights  of  spiritual  devotion  that  they  have 
sustained  a  persecution,  which,  for  duration  and  severity,  can  only 
find  a  parallel  in  the  early  struggles  between  the  Roman  power 
and  the  nascent  Christianity.  On  August  23rd,  18G1,  the 
terrible  persecutor  Ranavalona  died ;  and  on  the  same  day,  not 
without  a  struggle,  which  might  have  issued  in  bloodshed  but 
for  the  wise  precautions  of  his  attached  friends,  her  son  the  Prince 
Rakoto  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Radama  11.  In 
any  other  country  he  would  have  been  accounted  illegitimate, 
having  been  born  much  too  long  for  legitimacy  after  the  death 
of  Radama  I.  ;  but  the  peculiar  laws  of  Madagascar  regarded 
him  as  the  son  of  his  mother's  husband.  While  yet  young  he 
had  attended  the  meetings  of  the  persecuted  Cliristians,  and 
formed  an  attachment  to  them  which  continued  during  all  the 
period  of  their  trial.  By  nature  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, the  siglit  of  sufiV'ring  aflfected  him.  He  became  the  friend 
of  all  the  oppressed  and  aflflicted,  sometimes  exposing  his  life  in 
their  defence.  His  mother  s  cruelty  gave  abundant  occasion  for 
his  exercise  of  mercy ;  but  above  all  the  injured  and  oppi-essed. 
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the  Christians  were  the  objects  of  his  greatest  sacrilices  and 
effects.  He  rose  at  midnight  and  travelled  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  rescue  them.  When  his  own  means  were  comparatiyelf' 
small,  they  were  ever  at  the  disposal  of  the  needy  whom  perse- 
cution had  made  dependent  exiles.  But  during  all  tliis  time  he 
never  professed  himself  a  Christian  in  that  deeper  sense  whidi 
those  who  taught  the  Malagasy  Christianity  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  alone  entitling  a  man  to  the  name  of  a  disciple.  He 
seemed  to  Ijelieve  in  Christianity ;  he  was  attached  to  the 
Christians,  but  he  did  not  yield  his  own  heart  to  the  truth.  The 
strange  love  of  the  royal  tigress  for  her  offspring  led  her  to 
allow  through  him  such  suspension  of  her  executions  as  no  one 
else  had  dared.  But  that  love  might  not  always  be  the  same  ;  yet 
he  braved  the  risks.  Wlio  can  wonder  that  when,  on  his  mother  s 
death,  this  prince,  so  rich  in  promise,  ascended  the  throne,  the 
joy  and  hope  of  the  Christians  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  Even 
the  heathen  party,  who  were  growing  weary  under  the  awful 
yoke  of  suspicion  and  exaction,  and  di:>gusteil  with  the  cries  of 
misery  and  the  sight  of  blood,  seem  to  have  made  no  great 
resistance  to  his  accession.  The  party  of  Ramboasalama,  the 
other  claimant  of  the  throne,  was  too  insignificant  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquiUity.  With  characteristic  humanity  the  new  King 
was  content  to  banish  his  rival  to  his  own  estates,  together  with 
8ome  of  his  most  determined  adherents ;  and  the  succession  was 
accomplished  with  as  little  bloodshed  as  it  could  have  been  in 
England  itself ;  so  that  even  the  eldest  son  of  the  banished  rival 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  nobles  at  the  coronation.  The  sun 
had  not  set  upon  the  day  of  his  accession  until  Radama  II.  had 

E reclaimed  equal  protection  and  freedom  of  worship  to  all  the  in- 
abitants  of  the  land.  The  prison  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  captives  for  conscience  were  set  free.  Officers  were  dispatched 
to  pestilential  districts,  where  many  were  wearing  out  life  in 
hopeless  banishment ;  and  soon  the  astonished  people  of  the 
capital  gazed  on  the  wan  and  wasted  figures  of  friends  who  had 
long  since  been  reckoned  with  the  dead.  All  was  rejoicing.  Tlie 
London  Missionary  Society  sent  out  its  ambassadors:  first  its 
revered  and  trusted  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  who  was  not 
only  the  historian  of  the  country,  but  had  hazarded  his  life 
during  the  reign  of  the  Queen  in  three  successive  visits  to  the 
land  of  death  ;  and  who  now,  though  far  from  youn^,  was  ready 
as  ever  for  the  Master's  service  ;  then  six  missionaries,  three  of 
them  specially  qualified  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
the  work  of  education,  and  the  management  of  the  printing- 
press.  Subsequently  four  more  were  sent,  with  special  qualifica- 
tions for  various  departments  of  the  work.     Nor  were  these 
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iiltmi'.  Po]M'ry,  nv;iilin;j  itsolf  of  the  universal  liberty,  had  its 
MpMilM  inmH'iliatt'ly  on  ilio  field  in  yet  gi'eater  numbers.  The 
rjitlM)lir-lH»!»rtrd  IJislu)))  of  Mauritius,  acknowledging  the  prior 
I'liiiniM  (»f  iho  London  M isHionarv  Society,  had  visited  the  capital, 
nnd  hjid  borno  his  witness  to  the  work  of  tlie  missionaries  who 
hnd  liibouroil  Ihoro  belbro.  Otlicrs  were  preparing  to  enter.  The 
Kin^  bjid  ^ivi»n  permission  to  all  foreigners  who  would  abide  by 
lhv»  Imws  to  nvsido  in  his  dominions.  Representatives  of  England 
nnd  Kraneo  hail  urooovHlod  to  the  capital,  and  offered  their  con- 
»:i'at\dations  ;  and  om*  own  gracious  Sovereign  had  written  to  the 
Kini;'  an  autv>grapli  hotter.  at*companiei.l  with  the  gift  of  a  copy  o: 
tbe  lUblo.  After  thirteen  months  his  coronation  took  place  on 
SentemlhM*  1\\\\\,  lS()i!,  at  which  the  representatives  of  France 
and  lM\j;land  woiv  present,  A  largo  mnnlver  of  the  naiive 
Oliristians  ai\d  tholr  wastors  i>ccnpieti  a  eonspicuoiis  pLi^. 
Mai\y  impivnements  havi  apj^^innitly  boon  made.  The  Kir.^  Lai 
d.etenninovl  on  the  aln^lition  of  domestic  slavery  ;  and  free  trai:: 
with  all  nations  hail  Kw^me  by  his  will  the  law  of  Maiaciscsir. 
l^wt  while  'all  went  n\eiTv  as  a  marrinixe  l>ell,'  and  none  moved  il- 
toi^iiue  against  the  young  monarolu  his  own  character  was  npily 
uuvtenioinjr  ohangi^  of  a  nature  the  most  fotal ;  and  there  verV 
sonte  who  nu\\  with  iv\in  and  fear,  that  some  of  the  chcmre?  V**" 
bvvn  ntado  ttv>  ntpidlv  for  the  condition  of  the  countrv."  Ever 
Mr.  KIUn  n^V»o  bail  lov^kovl  with  almost  a  fadier  s  fondueas  ol  lis 
l\^yal  yA^f*\v\  hintovi  some  meni^ure  of  alarLi.  Cot:^?  va* 
^athoiiug,  Nory  svvn  to  buret  in  de^strjction  upon  iLe  ii.x  oc  -at 
hour. 

It  h;;s  o:\  r.  Iw  n  rvmarkovl  tha;  ihv^se  who  have bc»r2e  aJvijgs.:^ 

I*  «»»  *^  ^,." 

viv"*  '»>-'  ^  •  "ivAv;vri;v  :  r.n.;  lltiuna  II.  hai^  been  Aaaec  t^  lit 
r.w.riX  r  ot  <\c:uyV:r>  ».:"  ::.:s  trite  truth.  Like  Lis  i*:-TU2r*l 
:a:  .%'v,  ^^^.v'*  !.A<i  Kv.i  c :v.:ii-:-iiily  vinuous  i:i  yoni,  inn*  xTic 

iW'^ohxV.  rn  early  irr::"ivt .  ILi-i'.i.:»  -resii  : .  Lr.-e  riiber  sodJ^air' 
*>>-         ^•-      .  "■-      ...  ^ 

V  . :.  ■  *  »*K.  *<  V*     it?**.*.  *o     *-...v...  *».  —  .<r-»     ...-.•_     ■  »  .^  ..  ..»it:^s»    LU 

l'^;^   ^ V  ■    ?v . ^ '    *.':".  - . . .    f. :. e -   -  - r  i  ■■  \ .  \ tl - •.  li l* J  won»r  > 
;v.v.'  ;■•.  1  T-.r*  .      -  .L.-r-:':.r  *-.t^:^:  \.-r.    -J  f.-un*:  ly 

•    •    ■      .    ^  V-  s:-y>     i"  '•  .*  -  -"-.r.-iL  vi;.to:  ii'ir-pjD.VsnA.. 

K.  ^      .>  ..>    .^ ^       «i- —    •■  -■      ....  ^    :      ^_   1.  i6Sr. 

»   -v    ^       »  .  -~-    ■>      .       .ji.   ij,i.^t   lit   ^ 

»•.  .........       ....  ^-    "~       -j'*  "■-•  ;■■      ...--  .y.^,^  __^ 
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which  her  friend  was  urging  upon  him,  she  says,  '  A  good  deal  of 

*  the  fault  may  be  with  the  prince  himself.     He  is,  as  I  have 

*  observed,  a  man  of  many  good  and  noble  qualities,  but  he  wants 

*  decision  and  firmness  of  purpose  ;  and  his  afifection  for  the  Queen 

*  is,  moreover,  so  great,  that  he  might  lack  courage  at  the  decisive 

*  moment  to  undertake  anvthin<]C  against  her/  *     We  have  no 
sympathy  with  Madame  Pfeiffer's  reason  for  finding  fault  in  the 
latter  case ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  she  had  formed  a 
just  estimate  of  his  character.     When  in  power  he  soon  proved 
that,  while  his  instincts  were  good  and  his  aims  noble,  he  had  no 
capability  of  independent  action  ;  and,  as  usually  occurs  in  such 
cases,  he  gave  himself  mainly  up  to  the  guidance  of  young  men 
to  the  neglect  of  his  more  experienced  counsellors.     A  class  of 
persons  was  collected  around  him  who  were  designated  meiia 
maso,  or  '  red  eyes  ; '  in  reality  a  class  of  spies,  such  as  attend 
upon  an  absolute  sovereign,  whose  designation  was  derived  from 
the  supposed  effect  upon  tlieir  organs  of  vision  of  their  severe 
scrutiny  of  all  things  for  their  master's  interest.    Many  of  these 
men  were  of  utterly  disreputable  character,  often  making  the 
palace  of  the  sovereign  the  scene  of  their  disgraceful  revels. 
Dnmkenness  and  debaucheiy  became  only  too  manifest  in  the 
character  of  the  King  ;  and  although  he  attended  to  the  private 
instructions  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  also  had  public  worship  in  one  of 
his  houses,  yet  we  have  good  authority  for  believing  that  he 
often  turned  the  service  into  ridicule  among  his  companions,  and 
delighted  them  by  mimicking  the  manner  of  his  teacher.     Per- 
haps, as  one  who  had  always  lived  face  to  face  with  the  most 
disgusting  forms  of  heathen  immorality,  he  had  not  so  deep  a 
sense  of  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  we  feel 
in  contemplating  it ;  but  the  facts  themselves  show  that  his 
character  was   in   no   sense    moulded    by   Christian   truth   or 
influenced  by  Cliristian  principle. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  which  has  just  passed  strange 
things  occurred  at  the  capital  Persons  who  seemed  to  be  seized 
with  a  singular  hallucination  came  from  the  surroimding  towns 
and  from  the  provinces,  declaring  that  they  had  seen  spirits  and 
heard  voices  from  the  invisible  world.  Many  reported  that  they 
had  seen  the  ancestors  of  the  King,  and  had  received  instructions 
for  him  relating  to  the  good  of  his  country.  After  some  time, 
when  his  mind  had  been  brought  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
superstition,  they  told  him  that  the  counsel  of  his  ancestors  was, 
that  he  should  stop  '  the  praying'  or  if  he  did  not  some  great 
calamity  would  soon  befall  him.  They  pretended  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  their  actions,  and  accompanied  their  communications 

♦  Last  Tratelt,  pp.  210,  269. 
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with  bodily  contortions,  leaping,  and  dancing.  The  King  listened 
to  the  pretended  messages  with  interest,  seemed  to  believe,  and 
soon  began  to  act.  He  threatened  his  slave-wife  Mary  (whom 
the  polygamic  laws  of  Madagascar  allowed  him  to  have  in  addi- 
tion to  his  royal  consort,  and  towards  whom  he  had  always 
manifested  a  tender  aflfection)  with  death  if  she  should  become  a 
Christian. 

'  It  was  then  proposed  by  the  mena  moio  to  assassinate  a  number 
of  the  Christians  as  the  means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  also  to  kill  the  chief  nobles  who  opposed  the  King's 
proceedings.  With  a  view  of  increasing  the  influence  of  this 
fanatical  party,  the  King  issued  an  order  that  all  persons 
meeting  any  of  the  so-called  sick  should  take  off  their  hats,  and 
thus  show  them  the  same  mark  of  respect  as  was  formerly  given  to 
the  national  idols  when  they  were  carried  through  the  city.  With  a 
view  also  of  shielding  the  j)erpetrator8  of  the  intended  murders,  the 
King  annoimced  his  intention  to  issue  an  order,  or  law,  that  any 
person  or  persons  wishing  to  fi^ht  with  fire-arms,  swords,  or  spears, 
should  not  be  prevented,  ana  that  if  any  one  wore  killed  the 
murderer  should  not  be  punished.'  * 

M.  Galos  adds  to  this,  the  right  of  combat  was  extended  to 
tribes  and  villages  ;  thus  legaUzing  civil  war.-(*  There  could  be 
little  doubt  that  the  keepers  of  the  idols,  aided  by  the  mena 
maso,  had  contrived  all  this.  Universal  alarm  was  the  result  of 
the  King's  announcement  of  his  design.  On  the  7th  of  May  he 
announced  it  to  his  nobles.  They  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  deliberation,  and  next  morning,  in  the  most  humble 
manner,  presented  their  remonstrance  against  it,  the  Prime 
Minister,  on  his  knees,  entreating  him  not  to  pass  the  ruinous 
law  ;  but  he  remained  unmoved. 

'The  Minister  then  rose  and  said  to  the  King,  "Do  you  say 
before  all  these  witnesses  that  if  any  man  is  going  to  fight  another 
with  fire-arms,  sword,  or  spear,  that  you  will  not  prevent  him,  and 


return. 


»» »  + 


They  returned  to  grave  deliberation.  In  the  peril  of  the  crisis 
they  collected  what  soldiers  they  could.  The  majority  were  at 
their  command,  and  the  few  who  remained  steadfast  to  the  King 
would  not  fire  upon  their  companions.  Next  morning,  the  9th, 
the  Minister  and  his  friends  surrounded  the  palace  to  secure  the. 

♦  Letter  of  Mr.  Ellis,  3fis8umart/  Mag.^  August,  1863,  p.  236. 
t  Revue  den  Deux  Mofides^  p.  701. 
J  Mr.  ElliB,  Mmionanj  Mag. 
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persons  of  the  mena  rnaao,  some  thirty  of  whom  afterwards 
suffered  death.  The  King  in  his  discussion  with  the  nobles  had 
said  that  *  he  alone  was  sovereign,  his  word  alone  was  law,  his 

*  person  was  sacred,  he  was  supernaturally  protected,  and  would 

*  punish  severely  the  opposers  of  his  will ; '  which  led  the  nobles 
to  feel  that  their  lives  were  not  safe  while  he  continued  to  live. 
It  is  said  that  he  died  by  their  hands,  his  Queen  ineflFectually 
pleading  for  his  life.*  Soon  after  they  laid  before  the  Queen  the 
conditions  of  a  new  Government,  offering  to  place  her  on  the 
throne  if  she  consented  to  them  ;  and  if  she  did  not,  declaring 
that  they  must  seek  another  ruler.  After  reading  the  document, 
and  receiving  explanations  of  one  or  two  points,  she  expressed 
her  full  and  entire  consent  to  govern  according  to  the  plan 
therein  set  forth.  Tlie  nobles  then  said,* We  also  bind  ourselves 
'  by  this   agreement.     If  we   break   it  we  shall  be  guilty  of 

*  treason  ;  and  if  you  break  it  we  shall  do  as  we  have  done  now.* 
The  Prime  Minister  then  signed  the  document  on  behalf  of  the 
nobles  and  heads  of  the  people,  and  the  Queen  signed  it  also. 
The  chief  of  the  nobles  remained  in  the  palace ;  and  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  the  firing  of  cannon  announced  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign.-(* 

Every  nation  destined  to  growth  and  greatness  must  some 
time  have  its  own  Runnymede  ;  and  no  one  can  prescribe 
beforehand  the  form  which  revolution  will  take.  The  men  who 
were  the  leaders  in  this  extraordinary  movement  belong  to 
different  religious  parties,  while  they  unite  in  seeking  the 
national  welfare.  They  are  mostly  men  of  considerable  European 
intelligence ;  and  the  arrangements  made  by  them  amply  show 
that  they  have  studied  national  constitutions  to  some  purpose, 
and  have  some  clear  perceptions  of  the  elements  of  national  wel- 
fare. We  copy  here,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  a 
few  of  the  chief  items  of  the  constitution  which  they  and  the 
Queen  have  mutually  agreed  to  uphold. 

*  The  word  of  the  Sovereign  alone  is  not  to  be  law,  but  the  nobles 
and  heads  of  the  peox)le,  with  the  Sovereign,  are  to  make  the 
laws. 

*  Perfect  liberty  and  protection  is  guaranteed  to  all  foreigners  who 
are  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

*  Friendly  relations  are  to  be  maintained  with  all  other  nations. 

*  Duties  are  to  be  levied,  but  commerce  and  civilization  are  to  be 
^couraged. 

*  Protection,  and  liberty  to  worship,  teach,  and  promote  the  exten- 

*  There  is  at  present  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  may  be  still  alive. 
t  Mr.  Ellis,  Missiotuiry  Mag. 
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sion  of  Cliristianity,  are  secured  to  ihe  native  Cliristians,  and  the 
same  prot^tion  and  liberty  are  guaranteed  to  tliose  who  are  not 
Cliristians. 

*  Domestic  slavery  is  not  abolished ;  but  masters  are  at  liberty  to 
give  freedom  to  their  slaves,  or  to  sell  them  to  others. 

*  No  person  is  to  be  put  to  death  for  any  offence,  by  the  word  of 
the  Sovereign  alone;  and  no  one  is  to  be  sentenced  to  death  tiR 
twelve  men  have  declared  such  person  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  to 
which  the  law  awards  the  punishment  of  death.'  * 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  basis  of  a  constitution  without 
feeling  how  closely  the  legislative  authority  resembles  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  our  own  Constitution  ;  and  the  'twelve 
'  men  *  seem  very  like  in  function  and  authority  to  the  much-dis- 
cussed, but,  on  the  whole,  well- working  jury  of  happy  England. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Malagasy  have  yet  reached 
the  stage  when  such  a  constitution  will  work  easily  and 
eflfectively  among  them  ;  it  is  open  to  question  also,  whether  the 
narrator's  own  love  for  the  British  Constitution  may  not,  to  some 
extent,  have  coloured  his  account  of  these  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples ;  but  there  is  enough  to  show  that  the  men  who  drew 
them  up  have  an  eye  for  what  is  fitting,  and  an  understanding 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  principles  in  their  relation  to  a*people's 
conditions.  The  exceptions  of  '  duties  *  and  '  domestic  slavery ' 
were  both  founded  upon  accurate  observation  of  the  still  existing 
conditions  of  their  country ;  and  in  making  these  exceptions 
they  act  upon  the  principle  of  all  wise  legislators — ^not  the  law 
which  is  the  best  in  the  abstract,  but  that  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  genius  and  state  of  a  people.  To  the  good  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  constitution  we  cordially  say, '  Esto  perpetuum  :' 
it  will  not  be  long  then  till  the  exceptional  will  pass  away. 

During  the  reign  of  Radama  II.  he  had  made  and  confirmed 
treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  England  and  France. 
These  treaties,  in  every  essential  feature  similar  to  each  other,  in 
the  privileges  granted  and  in  the  friendly  feelings  expressed, 
have  been  accepted  and  confirmed  by  the  respective  Govern- 
ments. They  permit  the  subjects  of  England  and  France,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Madagascar  on  the  other,  to  enter,  reside, 
travel,  and  trade  in  the  respective  countries,  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  each.  They  afford  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  priioleges, 
immunities,  and  advantages,  accorded  in  the  country  to  the  most 
favoured  subjects  of  the  nation.  The  English  and  French  may 
practise  their  religion  openly.  Their  missionaries  have  liberty 
to  preach,  teach,  build  churches,  seminaries,  hos{Mtals,  where 
they  may  judge  convenient,  only  in  conformity  vnth  the  laws. 

•  Mr.  Ellis,  Missionary  M<f^, 
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They  have  the  right  of  buying,  selling,  cultivating,  and  profiting  bv 
the  soil,  houses,  and  stores  in  the  states  of  the  King  of  Madagascar. 
The  local  authorities  will  not  interfere  in  any  disputes  between 
the  persons  of  either  foreign  nation,  nor  between  the  subjects  of 
either  and  those  of  the  other.  The  Consuls  alone  take  cooTiizance 
of  them.  The  treaties  also  promise  assistance  to  those  who 
travel  in  the  interests  of  science ;  geographers,  naturali.sts, 
engineers,  and  others.  They  were  completed  at  Antananarivo, 
September  12th,  1862. 

These  treaties  are  only  such  as  should  pass  between  inde- 
pendent and  friendly  nations  ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  a  clever 
Frenchman  had  in  some  manner  won  from  Prince  Bakoto  a  grant 
of  certain  special  and  exclusive  privileges  for  himself,  dated  June 
28th,  1855.  This  grant  was  afterwards  recognised  and  confirmed 
by  King  Radama  on  November  9th,  1861,  and  purports  to  be  a 
gift  of  gratitude  to  Lambert  for  services  rendered  to  the  King.* 
When  the  new  Government  came  into  operation  it  declared, 
through  the  Queen  Rabodo,  the  reign  of  Radama  IL  to  be  null 
and  void.  Nevertheless  it  has  declared  that  the  treaties  made 
respectively  with  England  and  France  shall  be  respected. 
National  interests  and  relations  remain  the  same  ;  but  the  new 
Government  does  not  regard  itself  as  bound  by  the  private  dona- 
tions of  its  late  King  to  intriguing  persons  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  his  weakness  or  his  vices.  This  is  the  ground  of 
complaint  in  the  able  article  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  * 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  It  is  written 
by  M.  Henri  Galos,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  fulness  of  informr-- 
tion  and  general  fairness  of  statement,  but,  as  we  think,  pro- 
ceeds sometimes  on  false  data,  and  reaches  incorrect  conclusions 
through  confounding  things  that  difier.  The  writer  gives  a  long 
accoimt  of  the  connection  between  France  and  Madagascar, 
extending  through  more  than  three  centuries,  during  which 
France  has  claimed  to  possess  sovereign  rights  in  that  island. 
To  this  history  we  must  return  in  the  sequel ;  but  our  present 
object  is  to  show  how  the  whole  occasion  of  writing  his  article 
is  misapprehended  by  the  writer,  through  his  confounding  the 
grants  to  M.  Lambert  with  the  treaty  of  fiiendship  and  com- 
merce with  France.  The  two  things  are  quite  distinct ;  and  if 
he  had  only  accounted  for  this  he  would  not  have  been  led  into 
recommending  the  atrocious  measures  for  reducing  Madagascar 
to  obedience  that  sully  his  pages.  In  order  to  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  we  must  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  grants 
to  il.  Lambert,  and  then  state  in  what  they  have  resulted. 

It  is  (|uite  eleven  years  since  M.  Lambert  began  to  take  decided 

*  CotnpajntT  de  Madagascar,  p.  29. 
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steps  towards  obtaining  the  grants  on  which  he  now  founds  his 
claim.  Appearing  to  be  greatly  disgusted  with  the  Qneen's 
cruelties,  he  sought  to  induce  Prince  Rakoto  to  dethrone  his 
mother,  and  seek  a  French  Protectorate.  It  is  said,  and  we  think 
with  good  reason,  that  he  obtained  from  him  a  proposal  to  that 
effect,  of  the  full  meaning  of  which  the  Prince,  from  his 
ignorance  of  the  language,  and  his  condition  at  the  time  of  sign- 
ing the  proposal,  was  not  aware.  M.  Lambert  bore  this  proposal 
to  France  ;  but  the  French  Government,  before  entertaining  it, 
sent  him  to  the  British  Government.  Lord  Clarendon,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  gave  him  an  interview, 
but  put  an  end  to  the  matter  by  refusing  to  co-operate  with 
France  in  the  project.  M.  Lambert,  defeated  in  this  direction, 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  securing  something  for  himself,  and 
being  at  the  capital  in  1855,  he  obtained  the  grant  to  which  we 
have  referred ;  and  having  collected  many  costly  presents  for 
the  Prince  and  the  Queen,  returned  to  the  capital  in  1857.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  Madame  Pfeiffer,  who 
entered  heartily  into  the  plot,  and  has  laid  bare  the  cunning  and 
duplicity  of  her  friend  with  the  most  amusing  naivete.  The 
whole  scheme  failed,  according  to  her,  through  the  irresolution  of 
the  Prince,  and  also,  according  to  her,  through  an  English  mis- 
sionary having  communicated  the  design  to  the  Queen.  Mr. 
Ellis  had  been  at  Antananarivo  the  year  before.  He  had  many 
conversations  with  the  Prince  about  the  projects,  of  which  he  hai 
heard  from  high  authority  before  leaving  England.  The  Prince 
assured  him  that  he  had  never  signed  any  such  proposal,  in  all 
probability  not  knowing  its  nature.  When  Mr.  Ellis  was  return- 
ing he  met  two  priests  in  disguise,  going  up  to  the  capital  as 
doctors*  assistants  ;  one  of  whom  was  Father  Jouen,  superior  of 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Bourbon,  and  now  director  of  the  Popish 
mission  in  Madagascar.  The  self-sacrificing  character  of  these 
gentlemen  as  missionaries  and  confessors  of  Christ  may  l>e  easily 
gathered  from  Madame  Pfeiffer's  description  of  them.  She  met 
them  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Laborde. 

*  Our  friendly  host  immediately  introduced  two  Europeans  to  us, 
the  only  ones  then  staying  at  Tananariva.  The  two  gentlemen  were 
clergymen :  one  of  them  had  been  Hving  for  two  years,  the  other  for 
seven  months,  in  Mr.  Laborde* s  house.  It  was  not  tlic  time  to  appear 
as  missionaries^  and  they  concealed  the  fact  of  their  heloyiging  to  amusion 
very  carefully f  the  Prince  and  the  Europeans  being  the  only  persons 
admitted  into  the  secret.  One  passes  as  a  physician,  the  other  as 
tutor  to  Mr.  Lahordo's  son,  who  had  come  back  two  years  since 
from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to  be  educated.'  * 

♦  Last  TraveUy  p.  COG.    See  also  Dupr6,  p.  132,  for  M.  Lambert's  pit)ceediiig8. 
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These  gentlemen  had  not  the  courage  to  proclaim  themselves 
ministers  of  Christ,  but,  true  to  Jesuit  instincts,  they  could  plot 
for  the  Queen  s  dethronement,  knowing  that  that  must  pave  the 
way  to  their  cherished  object,  the  final  exclusion  of  all  Pro- 
testant missionaries  from  the  land.  The  Queen  discovered  the 
plot,  sent  back  with  indignation  the  rich  presents  M,  Lambert 
had  sent  to  her,  and  ordered  him  and  his  travelling  companion 
immediately  to  leave  the  island.  But  M.  Lambert  had  secured 
the  affections  of  the  Prince,  and,  what  he  deemed  better,  ha«l 
secured  the  grant,  which  made  him  to  a  large  extent  master  or 
Madagascar.  The  extent  of  the  privileges  it  conveys  will  be  be-Kt 
understood  by  a  statement  of  some  of  its  items : — 

*  Chap.  I. — ^We  authorize  J.  Lambert  to  form  a  company,  having 
for  its  object  the  working  of  the  mines  of  Madagascar,  the  forests, 
and  the  lands  situated  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  interior.  The  said 
company  shall  have  the  right  of  making  roads,  canals,  building- 
yards,  establishments  of  public  utihty,  of  coining  money  with  tlio 
King's  ei^gy ;  in  a  word,  it  shall  do  all  that  it  may  deem  calculated 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  country.' 

*  Chap.  II.,  Art.  1. — ^We  grant  and  concede  to  the  company  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  working  all  the  mines  in  Madagascar,  including 
those  already  known,  and  those  which  may  bo  hereafter  discovered. 

*  Art.  2. — "We  grant  and  concede  equally  to  the  said  company,  as 
well  for  itself  as  for  those  whom  it  may  adioit  to  take  part  in  it,  the 
privilege  of  choosing,  on  all  the  coasts  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  any  unoccupied  lands  to  be  put  into  ciUtivation.  In  conse- 
quence the  company  shall  become  proprietor  of  the  lands  which  it 
shall  have  chosen,  as  soon  as  it  shall  give  us  notice  of  having  taken 
possession  of  them. 

*  Art.  3. — The  company  shall  not  pay  any  duties  upon  the  ore 
produced,  nor  upon  the  profits  made  upon  it. 

*  Art.  4. — The  produce  of  the  working  of  the  mines  of  Madagascar 
and  upon  cultivation  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free  exportation 
without  duty.  Its  [the  company's]  property  shall  not  be  liable  to  be 
burdened  with  imports.  What  shall  be  brought  in  for  the  company 
shall  pay  no  duty. 

*  Art.  5. — We  relinquish  to  this  company  all  the  mines  of  Soatsi- 
manampiovana,  so  as  to  put  them  into  condition  for  the  immediate 
employment  of  labourers.  Wo  also  give  to  the  company  the  houso 
at  boanierana,  to  establish  there  the  head-quarters  of  its  adminis- 
tration.' ♦ 

Tlie  company,  for  its  part,  engages  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
its  power  the  King's  projects  for  the  amelioration  and  civiUza- 
tion  of  the  comitry  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  1862, 
M.  Lambert  added  a  clause,  in  which  he  promised  to  give  to 
Radama  II.  and  his  successors  10  per  cent,  on  the  net  profits. 

♦  Con>i)ag)tie  tie  Madagascar,  pp.  29,  CO. 
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Tlie  company  has  been  formed  at  Paris,  and  has  been  autho- 
rized by  an  Imperial  decree  dated  May  2nd,  1863.  The  supreme 
authority  in  its  management  is  vested  in  Commander  Dupr^. 
M.  Lambert  is  to  be  specially  resident  about  the  King,  charged 
with  the  delicate  mission  of  securing  the  friendly  concurrence  of 
the  Hovah  chiefs  and  the  King's  ministers,  as  well  as  to  assist 
in  taking  possession  of  lands ;  which  act,  *  as  the  immediate 
'  object  of  the  presence  of  the  agents  of  the  company  in  Mada- 

*  gascar  is  to  give  it  4clat  in  the  eyes  of  the  provincial  governors 
'  and  of  the  King,  is  to  be  performed  with  all  formality/  The 
arrangements  of  the  company  for  choosing  Unds  are  admirably 
comprehensive.     They  shall  choose  such  as — 

*  1.  From  vicinity  to  the  ports  are  likely  to  become  centres  of 
population.  2.  Those  situated  along  the  course  of  navigable  rivers, 
o.  The  unoccupied  lands  nearest  to  the  Hovah  ports,  and  to  the 
actually  existing  centres  of  population.  4.  The  fertile  lands  in  the 
most  healthy  localities.  5  and  6.  In  the  neighboiurhood  of  forests, 
and  where  gum  and  caoutchouc  are  procurable.  7.  Lands  suitable 
for  pasturage  and  rice.  8.  Wherever  it  may  be  presumed  that 
there  are  metallic  and  mineral  riches.'  * 

This  catalogue  of  qualities  includes  most  except  the  barren 
and  profitless  ;  and  if  we  remember  that  Madagascar  is  quite  as 
large  as  France,  and  quite  as  fertile,  with  not  much  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  population,  and  that  population  little  disposed 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  consequently  to  enclose  it,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  large  amount 
of  land  which,  by  an  easy  construction,  might  be  regarded  as 
unoccupied  ;  so  that  this  very  modest  proposal  of  the  company 
looks  very  like  laying  hold  of  the  greater  part,  certainly  the 
better  part,  of  the  island.  M.  Galos  takes  great  pride  in  the 
liberality  wdth  which  France,  in  her  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  extends  the  same  rights  to  all  nations  claiming  the 
benefit,  as  if  the  English  treaty  did  not  contain  a  similar  provi- 
sion ;  but  what  does  he  say  to  these  *  exclusive  privileges '  ac- 
corded to  M.  Lambert  and  Co.  ?  and  how  can  he  confound  toge- 
ther  tilings  which  he  cannot  fail  to  see  are  diflferent  as  light  and 
darkness  ?  Yet  on  p.  705,  after  he  has  recited  the  provisions 
of  the  general  treaty,  he  says,  *  At  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
'  and  in  some  measure  to  give  it  all  its  eflScacy,  a  company  is 
'  formed  to  make  use  of  the  concessions  made  by  Radama  to 

*  IL  Lambert.'  He  boasts  of  the  one  as  general.  The  other  is  in 
its  very  phraseology  and  whole  spirit  exclusive,  and  even  per- 
sonal ;  yet  he  pleads  for  the  enforcement  of  the  latter  as  if  the 


♦  Bapport  du  Gouvemeur,  pp.  23,  24,  abridged. 
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honour  of  the  French  nation  were  bound  to  its  realization.     He 
pleads  that  the  duration  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce is  not  limited,  and  then  carries  on  the  same  argument  as 
if  it  applied  to  the  personal  compact.     In  fact,  the  failure  in 
logic  arises  not  so  much  out  of  M.  Galos'  want  of  ability  to  see 
where  the  difference  lies,  but  out  of  the  exigencies  of  his  design. 
That  design  is  to  show  that  France  has  had  sovereign  rights 
over  Madagascar  which  she  has  always  proclaimed ;  that  she 
did,  however,  appear  to  surrender  them  in  allowing  Radama  IL 
to  call  himself  King  in  entering  into  treaty  with  her ;  but  that 
she  cannot  allow  the  new  Government  to  annul  a  grant  which 
places  the  whole  island  peaceably  in  her  hands.     He  is  placed 
in  sad  difficulties,  and  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  which  argument 
to  use — sovereign  rights,  or  private,    confounded  with  public 
treaties — and  he  sometimes  uses  one,  sometimes  the  other.    The 
general  treaty  Avdth  France,  which  the  new  Government  acknow- 
ledges, has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  private  grants  to 
Lambert ;  they  stand  in  no  connection  Avith  each  other ;  and 
the   maintenance   of  the   one  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
refusal   to    recognise   the   other.      On    this  ground,  therefore, 
M.'  Galos  has  no  reason  for  urging  the  conquest  of  Madagascar, 
except  so  far  as  the   company  founded    on  the  concessions  to 
Lambert  has  received  the  Imperial  authorization,  has  had  its 
governor  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  has  sent  out  a  party 
of  its  explorers  and  operatives.     But  if  the  Emperor  of  France 
does  not  allow    commercial   companies  to    exist    without    his 
authorization,  he  must  be  content  occasionally  to  witness  failure 
in  that  to  which  he  has  given  his  august  sanction  ;  and  to  en- 
force the  claims  of  a  private  company  by  war  and  the  desolation 
of  a  country  Avith  which  he  has  an  everlasting  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce,  which  the  Government  of  that  country  stiU 
respect,  would  be  utterly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  ruler, 
as  well  as  a  most  flagrant  breach  of  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments.    To    prevent  this  appearance  of    things   is   M.   Galos' 
reason  for  confounding  the  two  treaties,  as  if  the  breach  of  one 
was  necessarily  the  breach  of  the  other,  and  deserved  chastise- 
ment. 

But  being  too  clear-sighted  not  to  know  that  others  must  per- 
ceive this  weakness  in  his  position,  his  mind  seems  to  fall  hsuck 
more  assuredly  on  the  ancient  sovereign  rights  of  Fi*ance  in 
Madagascar.  We  have  no  objection  to  follow  him  into  this 
region  of  inquiry,  feeling,  as  we  do,  thoroughly  satisfied  that, 
even  on  his  own  showing,  such  riglits  do  not  exist,  and  never 
had  more  than  the  shadow  of  existence  ;  while  the  history  which 
is  meant  to  sustain  the  claim  proves,  in  a  manner  most  over- 
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whelming,  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  French  people  and  Govern- 
ment for  the  work  of  colonization. 

The  writer  has  furnished  the  best  arguments  for  the  refutation 
of  his  own  claims.  He  has  rightly  stated  that  national  rights 
are  subject  to  the  same  law  with  those  which  are  personal  and 
civil :  no  one  can  give  a  title  to  himself.  *  Discovery,  conquest, 
*  and  treaties,  are  the  acts  by  which  a  nation  takes  its  rights  to  a 
'  territory ;'  and  by  every  one  of  these  the  French  claim  of 
sovereignty  is  refuted.  Madagascar  was  not  discovered  by  them, 
but  by  Feman  Juarez,  a  Portugese,  in  1506.  Conquest  gives 
no  claim  ;  for  France  never  conquered  the  island,  and  was  never 
able  to  occupy  more  than  a  few  small  posts  on  the  coasts,  from 
which  she  was  invariably  beaten,  either  by  the  climate  or  by 
the  arms  of  the  natives  ;  and  if  the  defeat  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  gave  a  claim  to  their  territory,  their  subsequent  victory 
over  their  conquerors  was  assuredly  a  sufficient  termination  to 
that  claim.  Nothing  in  treaties  can  establish  it ;  for  a  treaty 
gives  no  more  right  than  its  provisions  specify,  and  no  treaty 
ever  gave  to  France  sovereign  rights  over  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. So  far  from  this  is  the  fact,  that  by  the  last  treaty,  in 
which  Radama  II.  treats  with  France  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign, and  France  allows  the  assumption,  M.  Galos  himself  con- 
fesses that  all  such  claims  are  abandoned. 

*  That  question  of  right  is  otherwise  set  at  rest,  at  present,  by  the 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  of  September  2nd,  1861.  By  that 
act,  in  which  Eadama  II.  appears  as  King  of  Madagascar,  we  have 
recognised  without  restriction  his  sovereignty  over  all  the  ialand. 
In  consequence  of  that  recognition  two  consuls  have  been  accredited 
to  him,  the  one  at  Tananarivo,  the  other  at  Tamatave,  who  only 
exercise  their  fimctions  by  virtue  of  an  exequatur  from  the  real 
sovereign.'  * 

We  have  said  the  history  of  French  connection  with  Mada- 
gascar, while  it  fails  to  establisli  their  claim  to  sovereign  rights, 
proves  incontestably  their  imfitness  for  the  work  of  colonization. 
The  attention  of  France  had  been  directed  to  it  in  1642,  when 
the  Soci4t4  d' Orient  was  established  under  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  obtained  letters  patent,  confirmed  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  September  of  the  following  year.  The 
Government  conceded  to  the  society  the  island  of  ^Sladagascar 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  *  to  form  colonies,  and  to  pursue  com- 
'  merce,  and  to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian 
'Majesty.'  The  first  agent  of  this  society,  Pronis,  a  man 
violent  and  unprincipled,  fixed  his  post  of  occupation  at  Mang- 
hasia,  and  by  his  plundering  and  ill-treating  the  native  popu- 

♦  Itctuc  dts  Detur  Mondes,  p.  700. 
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lation,  roused  their  hatred  agamst  him.  By  his  injudicious 
choice  of  a  locality,  and  by  the  immorality  and  rapacity  of  his 
followers,  he  wasted  the  resources  of  the  company  and  the 
strength  of  his  forces.  He  lavished  life  and  gold  in  useless 
wars,  and  completed  the  sum  of  villainies  by  selling  into  slavery, 
to  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  a  number  of  natives  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  French  colony,  among  whom  were  sixteen  wo- 
men of  rank.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  M.  Flacourt 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Dauphin, 
which  his  predecessor  had  built  on  a  peninsula  in  the  district  of 
Anosy,  in  September,  1G4?8,  and  soon  commenced  his  rule  with 
ligour.  His  object  was  to  reduce  the  whole  island.  He  sent  a 
detachment  of  eighty  Frenchmen,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  armed  natives,  to  lay  waste  the  beautiful  district 
of  Franchere.  Nothing  was  spared  :  the  houses  and  huts  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Roandrians,  with  the  chief 
part  of  their  property,  were  destroyed,  and  great  numbers  of 
their  cattle  carried  away.  M.  Galos  bestows  upon  him  great 
pmise ;  and  his  discoveries  and  descriptions  of  the  country 
entitle  him  to  much.  But  tlie  society  which  he  represented 
did  not  encourage  his  work  ;  and  while  he  was  absent  in  France, 
claiming  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  the  Marshal  de  la 
Meilleraye  undertook  the  matter  on  his  own  account.  The 
Marshals  great  influence  made  his  effort  for  a  time  very  pro- 
mising. Flacourt  was  reappointed  to  the  government  of  the 
settlement,  but  never  reached  his  destination.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cliarmagou,  who  arrived  in  IGliO,  and  rebuilt  the 
fort,  which  the  natives  had  burned  five  years  before.  Soon,  one 
of  his  officers,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  La  Case,  and  who, 
having  become  famous  among  the  natives,  had  married  a  native 
princess,  became  an  object  of  envious  hatred  to  the  Governor. 
This  division  between  the  leaders,  joined  to  utter  incapacity  for 
government,  together  with  the  strifes  stirred  up  by  priests,  often 
brought  the  French  settlement  to  the  verge  of  ruin  ;  and  this 
new  scheme  again  proved  a  failure.  In  1664?,  the  Due  de 
Mazarin,  son  to  the  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraye,  sold  to  a  company 
liis  interest  in  the  colony  for  20,000  francs.  The  new  company, 
patronized  by  tho  great  Minister  Colbert,  under  the  title  of 
*  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales,'  commenced  its  operations  in 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  *  Eastern  France/  with  a  capital  of 
15,000,000  francs.  They  first  appointed  M.  de  Beausse  as 
Governor-General ;  but  he  soon  after  died.  In  1066  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mondevergue  arrived,  having  the  title  of  Admiral  and 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  French  Forces  on  land  and  water 
beyond  the  equinoctial.     The  frigate  of  36  guns,  in  which  he 
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sailed,  was  accompanied  by  nine  vessels,  bearing  fonr  companies 
of  infantry,  priest.^,  surgeons,  and  workmen  of  all  trades.  The 
immense  resources  of  the  company  were  squandered  in  reckless 
prodigality  by  the  impoverished  gentlemen  and  unprincipled 
adventurers  who  formed  the  governing  body  of  the  settlement ; 
and  in  the  year  1 670,  notwithstanding  a  succour  of  two  millions 
more  from  tlie  King,  the  company  became  so  embarrassed  that 
it  was  compelled  to  yield  up  all  its  rights  to  his  Majesty. 

At  this  time  of  utter  failure,  the  enthusiastic  conviction  of 
sovereign  rights  over  the  island  of  Madagascar  received  solemn 
expression  by  Louis  XTV.  in  terms  sufficiently  grand  and 
imposing  : — 

'His  Majesty,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  council,  after 
having  seen  and  considered  the  renimciation  which  has  been  made 
by  the  company  **des  Indes  Orientales"  to  the  ownership  and 
lordship  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  has  fully  approved  thereof, 
and  agreed  to  unite  the  above-mentioned  island  of  Madagascar, 
with  til  its  forts  and  dependencies,  to  his  own  dominions,  and  that 
henceforth  its  lordship  and  sovereignty  shall  be  at  his  own  disposal.'* 

To  give  effect  to  this  solemn  decree  of  annexation,  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Haye,  con- 
sisting of  ten  vessels,  that  of  the  commander  bearing  fifty-six 
guns.  The  expedition  was  royal.  La  Haye,  was  Viceroy.  The 
Maiquis  de  Mondevergue  preferred  returning  to  France  rather 
than  remain  in  conjunction  with  the  new  commander ;  but  his 
successor  had  sent  home  evil  reports  concerning  him,  and  he  died 
a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Saumur.  La  Haye,  in  concert  with 
Charmagou  and  La  Case,  set  about  his  warlike  work  with 
vigour.  With  a  force  of  700  French  and  600  Malagasy,  be 
attacked  a  neighbouring  chief,  Andrian  Ramousy,  but  was  beaten 
with  considerable  loss.  Attributing  his  defeat  to  the  jealousy 
and  treachery  of  Charmagou,  he  abandoned  Fort  Dauphin,  and 
retired,  with  his  forces,  to  Surat.  Charmagou  and  La  Case  cUd 
not  long  survive.  The  son-in-law  of  the  former,  M.  La  Bretesdie, 
a  man  utterly  destitute  of  courage  and  ability,  soon  abandcMied 
his  post,  got  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  roads  bound  for  Surat,  a 

•  "Wo  aro  indebted  to  M.  Galos  for  tho  terms  of  this  decree,  but  his  date 
(June,  168GJ  is  evidently  wrong,  for  the  decree  of  appropriation  was  followed  by 
the  expedition  of  La  Haye,  which,  as  his  own  text  shows,  was  destroyed  by  tiift 
end  of  1671.  In  a  note  he  informs  us  that  these  rights  w^*e  sanctioned  anew 
by  the  edicts  of  May,  1719,  July,  1720,  and  June,  1725.  It  would  seem  to  haTe 
been  the  uniform  custom  of  the  Frcncli  Grovemment  to  proclaim  their  soyereign 
rights  most  emphatically  when  they  hod  least  substantial  existence.  Is  tibie 
the  reason  of  M.  Galos'  present  article,  which  bears  marks  of  adminietratpre 
instructions  throughout,  as  well  as  professes  to  deriro  its  facts  from  adiiiiiiia-> 
trativo  sources  ? 
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number  of  missionaries  and  others  accompanying.  Tlie  vessel 
had  not  sailed  until  the  remainder  of  the  colony  were  massacred 
by  the  provoked  natives,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who- 
escaped  in  boats;  and  thus,  on  Christmas  night,  1671,  the  grand 
efforts  of  Company  and  King  came  to  a  disastrous  and  disgraceful 
end. 

From  that  time  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  settlement,, 
80on  abandoned,  which  had  been  forme8  at  Antongil  Bay,  in 
1733)  until  J  750,  the  French  had  no  oflScial  connection  with 
Madagascar.  After  the  latter  date  the  island  Saint  Mary  was 
ceded  to  them  by  some  native  chiefs,  and  also  a  portion  of 
territory  at  Fanzahere,  but  their  agents  were  murdered,  and  no 
permanent  residence  was  possible.  Disgrace  and  ruin  charac- 
terized the  efforts  subsequently  made  at  Saint  Mary's  by  M. 
Grosse,  who,  by  violating  and  plundering  the  tomb  of  Tamsimalo^ 
so  exasperated  the  natives,  that  they  rushed  furiously  upon  the 
colony,  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  massacred  the  settlers,  of 
whom  a  French  writer  (the  Abbe  Rochon)  remarks,  *  They  w^ere 

*  of  such  a  description  that  their  loss  could  excite  no  kind  of 

*  regi'ot.'  After  tiiis  we  reach  the  only  fair  opportunity  ever 
enjoyed  by  France  to  establish  herself  in  Madagascar,  but  of 
which  she  had  not  the  genius  to  make  use.  It  was  afforded  by 
the  Baron  Beniowski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  Avho,  having  become  too 
conspicuous  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native  country,  had  been 
banished  to  Siberia.  From  thence  lie  had  escaped,  and  after 
many  adventures,  reached  the  island  of  Mauritius,  then  called 
He  de  France.  Here  his  imagination  was  kindled  with  the 
stories  he  heard  of  the  Avealth  and  fertilitv  of  the  nei<[jhbourinor 
island,  and  he  proposed  to  colonize  it.  But  the  autliorities  of 
Mauritius  distnisted  him.  He  paid  a  visit  to  France,  in  which 
he  received  the  required  permission,  together  with  some  insig- 
nificant aid,  being  made  dependent  on  his  enemies  for  most  of 
his  suppHes.  He  landed  in  Madagascar  in  February,  1774.  By 
amazing  enterprise  and  energy,  he  gradually  drew  some  of  the 
native  chiefs  into  alliance  Avith  him.  After  some  time  and  some 
wars,  he  took  advantage  of  the  affirmation  of  an  old  Malagash 
woman — that  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  their  deceased  kings — to 
enter,  with  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  neighbouring 
chiefs  and  people,  upon  his  kingly  inheritance.  Subsequently 
;i  great  Kabary  of  the  people  from  Cape  d*Ambre  to  Cape  St. 
Mary,  numbering  a]x>ut  50,000,  prostrated  themselves  before 
him,  giving  him  the  title  of  Supreme  Chief.  Although  he  now 
resisrned  his  commission  of  Governor-General  into  the  hands  of 
the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  he  still  desired  to  keep  Madagascar 
in  connection  with  ungrateful  France  ;  and,  even  against  the 
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remonstrance  of  his  own  people,  came  to  seek  the  establishment 
of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  countries. 
Failing  in  France,  he  applied  to  England,  where  his  success  was 
no  better ;  and  having  visited  America,  he  returned  at  the  end 
of  eight  years  to  be  received  again  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
people.  But  his  old  enemies  at  Mauritius  determined  on  his 
destruction ;  and  not  long  after  his  return,  in  an  engagement 
with  the  forces  sent  by  them  to  take  him  '  alive  or  dead,'  he  was 
slain  by  a  Frenchman's  hand  in  1786.  From  that  time  until 
now,  France  has  never  had  any  possessions  in  Madagascar 
beyond  what  were  purely  nominal,  using  a  few  stations  on  the 
coast,  and  ultimately  Tamatave  alone,  to  procure  supplies  of 
cattle,  rice,  and  other  provisions  for  the  neighbouring  islands. 
In  1810  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  became  English 
possessions.  Tamatave  was  reduced  by  an  Enghsh  fleet,  and  the 
French  fortifications  destroyed. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  in  May,  1814,  restored  to  France  all  her 
colonies  out  of  Europe  which  she  possessed  before  1792.  The 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  were  ceded  by  the 
same  treaty  to  Great  Britain.  Many  persons,  and  among  them 
Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  Governor  of  Mauritius,  believed  that  this 
included  Madagascar ;  but  on  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  two  courts,  that  of  England  did  not  sustain  this  view.  The 
French,  however,  never  learned  the  art  of  colonization,  and  all 
their  subsequent  efforts  were  as  signal  failures  as  those  we  have 
recounted.  Once,  and  once  only  in  the  course  of  three  hundred 
years,  after  an  incalculable  expenditure  of  men  and  money,  had 
they  the  chance  of  success,  through  the  practical  sagacity  and 
courage  of  a  foreigner ;  and  him  they  killed.  If  we  looked  at 
the  repeated  attempts  with  all  their  parade  and  show,  and  con- 
templated them  only  on  the  side  of  fruitlessness,  we  should 
describe  them  accurately  in  the  words  by  which  Borgia  d^ribed 
the  famous  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIIL,  that  the  French 
came  Avith  chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  out  their  lodgings ;  or 
perhaps  even  better,  in  the  words  of  the  old  couplet, — 

*  The  King  of  France,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
Marched  up  the  hill  and  then — marched  down  again.' 

But  more  than  forty  thousand  men  had  perished,  and  memories, 
which  *  wake  to  perish  never,'  had  been  excited  in  these 
attempts. 

During  the  late  futile  attempts  of  the  French,  Sir  Bobert 
Farquhar  quietly  and  unostentatiously  formed  a  treaty  with 
Radama  I.  lor  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  promising  him,  in 
return  for  the  gains  thus  surrendered,  the  aid  of  English  oflScers 
to  discipline  his  troops,  together  with  a  small  annual  pension. 
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By  these  means  Radama  was  enabled  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Hovahs  over  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  before  his  deam 
he  had  succeeded  in  uniting  the  greater  part  of  the  island  under 
the  central  government.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
the  London  Missionaiy  Society,  which  had  long  looked  toward 
this  great  island  as  an  interesting  field  of  labour,  was  permitted 
to  send  its  messengers  of  peace,  Radama  being  exceedingly 
desirous  of  the  education  of  his  people.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished ;  the  translation  of  elementary  books  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  vigorously  carried  on  ;  the  printing-press  was 
never  idle  ;  and  a  new  life  was  beginning  to  stir  in  the  capital 
and  its  neighbourhood  when  Radama  I.  died.  Between  the 
years  1818  and  1828  the  Society  had  sent  out  fourteen  labourers, 
consisting  of  six  ordained  missionaries,  two  missionary  printers, 
and  six  missionary  artisans.  The  people  were  instructed  by 
them  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  civilization  of  their  country 
and  the  development  of  its  resources,  as  well  as  in  relation  to 
the  things  of  God.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  their  residence 
more  than  10,000  children  had  passed  through  the  schools,  two 
large  congregations  had  been  formed  at  the  capital,  two  hundred 
persons  had  been  received  into  church  fellowship,  a  dictionary  in 
two  volumes  had  been  produced,  many  thousands  of  tracts  and 
school-books  had  been  circulated,  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures had  been  translated  and  printed,  and  many  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  had  been  taught.  In  this  country  it  is  well  known, 
though  it  may  not  be  in  France,  that  the  Society  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  British  Government,  that  it  is  wholly  sustained 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  that  its  agents  are  never  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  pohtical  afiairs  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
labour  ;  being  restricted  to  their  proper  work — the  elevation  of 
the  people  by  the  inculcation  of  Christian  truth  and  principle. 
It  was  only  on  these  conditions  Radama  permitted  their  entrance 
into  his  temtories,  declaring  that  he  would  never  allow  his  sub- 
jects to  be  instructed  in  Christianitjr  by  any  other  means  than 
those  of  persuasion,  and  the  diffusion  of  learning  to  enlighten 
their  minds.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  had  not  sufficed  to 
blot  out  of  the  memory  the  fearful  evils  wrought  by  the 
haughty  and  unprincipled  conduct  of  Father  Stephen,  who 
sought  to  convert  the  people  of  the  south  by  threats  of  the  power 
of  the  French,  until  he  plunged  the  colony  into  a  war  with  the 
natives,  ruinous  to  them  and  nearly  destructive  to  the  settle- 
ment. Radama  referred  to  this  when  permission  was  asked  for 
missionaries  to  labour  in  liis  island.*  The  agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  have  redeemed  the  character  of  Christian 
missionaries  in  that  land.     Tlie  blessing  of  God  upon  their  labours. 

♦  JIUtonj  of  Madagasenr,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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has  given  Christianity  a  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 
To  their  labours  Father  Jouen  and  his  companions  are  indeV)ted 
for  the  liberality  which  permits  them  to  labour  on  that  soil ;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  these  gentlemen  could  conceal  their  office 
while  persecution  reigned,  that  they  could  plot  dethronement 
and  revolution  in  that  concealment,  and  can  now  lie  with  a 
fertility  which  surpasses  ordinary  invention,  we  apprehend  little 
advantage  to  Christianity  from  their  labours.  M.  Galos  shows 
himself  as  ignorant  as  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  of  the 
labours  of  the  true  pioneers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  civilization  in 
Madagascar,  when  he  speaks  of  them  by  the  contemptuous  desig- 
nation, *  Methodist  missionaries/  We  have  httle  doubt  that  the 
labours  of  these  despised  men  will  continue,  and  be  the  theme  of 
praise  to  God  long  after  the  sad  memories  of  French  failure  and 
Komish  perversion  have  passed  away.* 

If  the  historical  sketch  we  have  given,  drawn  from  various 
authentic  sources,  and  partly  from  M.  Galos  himself,  teaches  any 
lesson,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  France  is  incapable  of 
peaceful  colonization.  As  to  the  claim  of  sovereign  rights,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  on  which  of  its  several  defeats  and  failures  that 
claim  can  be  founded.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  the 
private  treaty,  conceding  so  much  to  M.  Lambert,  on  the  strength 
of  which  a  company  has  been  formed  under  imperial  auspices, 
and  in  which  the  people  of  France  have  embarked  some  capital, 
and  whose  agents  have  already  sailed  ?  The  new  government  of 
Madagascar  have  repudiated  it,  while  they  respect  the  general 
treaty  with  France.  In  the  *  Report  of  the  Governor  to  the 
'  Administrative  Council  upon  the  Foundation  of  the  Company 

*  and  upon  the  Organization  of  the  Mission  of  Exploration,*  it  is 
frequently  stated  that  the  *  enterprise  ought  to  be  essentially 

*  pacific  and  with  a  view  to  civilization  ;  former  attempts,  vnm 
the  causes  of  their  failure,  are  referred  to,  and  it  is  deckured  that 
the  'new  era  is  favourable  to  civilization  by  means  of  peace, 

*  commerce,  and  industry.'     It  is  further  stated  that '  the  com- 

*  pany  founded  upon  M.  Lambert's  treaty  is  purely  commercial, 
'and  unconnected  with  any  projects  of  conquest  and  political 

*  domination.'  The  company  also  takes  credit  to  itself  for 
having  '  declined  the  right  of  coining,  and  of  setting  up  estab* 
'lishments  of  public  utility,  because  those  are  rights  partaking  of 

*  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
'been  decided  that  the  company  shall  be  accessible  to  other 
'  nations,  and  to  the  Engli^5h  in  particular.'  "f*  All  this  commands 
our  highest  approbation ;  and  yet  here  is  an  article  written  in 

•  For  an  nppn^ciative  view  o."  their  labours  we  would  refer  the  rea'ler  lo  the 
'  Report  of  ti»e  British  Kmba^y  to  the  Governor  of  Mauritius/  in  Nov.,  1861, 
extracted  in  Mitnionarff  Jlayazine^  Feb.,  18G2. 

f  lUvue  dcs  Deux  Mondis,  p.  707. 
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the  most  able  journal  of  France — a  journal  enjoying  a  world- 
wide reputation — which  is  clearly  informed  by  the  French 
Oovemment,  and  yet  pleads  for  a  Avarlike  carrying  out  of  these 
pacific  designs,  a  barbarous  method  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
civilization. 

Before  presenting  his  ultimatum,  M.  Galos  considers  every 
possible  chance  of  carrjung  out  the  projects  of  the  company. 
He  discusses  the  possibility  of  marching  a  French  army  to 
Antananarivo  ;  points  out  very  clearly  the  insuperable  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  climate,  mountains,  want  of  roads,  and 
impossibility  of  sustaining  an  army  sufficiently  large  for  such  a 
purpose ;  and  hopes  that  the  desire  of  conquest  will  never 
induce  France  to  risk  such  sums  of  men  and  millions  on  the  task. 
He  next  discusses  the  probability  of  inducing  the  present  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  allow  the  private  contract  of  Radama  II. 
with  M.  Lambert ;  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  company  had 
bound  the  late  King  in  a  golden  chain  of  10  per  cent.,  that  his 
mother  habitually  violated  her  own  laws  for  gain,  and  that  the 
whole  people  are  greedy  of  commerce  even  to  covetousness.  He 
supposes  it  possible  that  the  new  government  may  not  allow 
all  the  concessions  made  to  Radama  ;  that,  '  perhaps,  some  that 
'  seem  to  alienate  the  rights  of  the  King  may  be  modified,  limited, 
'  and  subordinated  to  new  conditions  ;  but,'  he  says,  *  they  will 

*  last  in  principle,  and  will  prove  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  consider- 
'able  enterprise.'*  But  suppose  these  motives  should  fail,  and 
that  M,  Dupre,  bearing  the  treaty  ratified  by  the  French 
Emperor,  is  treated  as  an  enemy  rather  than  a  friend,  and  is  not 
permitted  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  his  peaceful  mission,  what 
will  be  the  position  of  France,  and  what  conduct  must  she  adopt  ? 
Thus  he  asks,  and,  like  Sisera's  mother,  *  returns  answer  to  him- 
'  self,'  '  that  France  ought  in  future  to  regulate   her  conduct 

*  toward  the  Hovas   by  the  estimate  she  has  formed  of  their 

*  government,  and  to  consult,  in  her  relations  with  them,  whether 

*  hostile  or  pacific,  her  own  interests.' 

This  being  the  case,  the  Hovahs  being  a  half-barbarous  people, 
and  the  dangers  of  direct  conquest  of  them  being  so  great,  he 
insists  '  that  a  wise  and  humane  policy  counsels  us  to  refrain 
'from  any  expedition  into  the  territory  of  Madagascar/  We 
presume  from  all  the  context,  that  his  humanity  is  toward  the 
French,  for  he  immediately  proceeds  to  develop  a  scheme  which 
looks  not  very  humane  toward  the  Hovahs.  He  advises  not  to 
break  relations  Avith  the  island  of  Madagascar,  but  only  with  the 
Hovahs.  It  would  be  easy,  he  says,  to  continue  friendly  relations 
with  the  people  on  the  coast,  and  show  them  so  much  more 
sympathy  that  they  would  be  more  willing  to  shake  off  the  Hovah 

♦  Sevue  dcs  Deux  3f(mdcs,  p.  707. 
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yoke.  He  would  not  only  sustain  them  with  moral  sympathy 
but  with  arms,  with  refuge  in  the  French  territories,  in  Nosse 
Ee  and  Nosse  Cumba,  &c. ;  and  thus  expects  that  the  Sakalavas, 
the  Betsimsaracas,  and  the  Betanimenes,  who  have  been  friendly 
with  the  French  and  hate  the  Hovahs,  would  rise  in  insurrection, 
and  joining  with  the  defeated  party  in  the  capital,  accomplish  a 
revolution  in  their  favour. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  all  the  elements  of  success 
here  enumerated  could  be  depended  upon,  it  looks  a  very  feasible 
scheme.  It  is  not  important  that  we  should  stay  to  show  in  what 
respects  the  plan  differs  from  the  methods  and  circumstances  of 
Clive,  to  which  M.  Galos  compares  it  Tlie  differences  are 
great.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  plan  is,  that  it  is  ostensibly 
designed  to  civilize  a  semi-barbarous  people,  as  the  writer 
delights  to  call  the  Hovahs.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of 
civilization  knows,  that  just  in  proportion  to  its  advance,  petty 
chieftaincies  are  merged  in  wider  kingdoms ;  and  the  course 
initiated  fifty  years  ago  by  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  was  an  attempt 
to  realize  that  idea,  which  has  to  a  large  extent  succeeded. 
M.  Galos  knows  that  the  Hovahs  are  by  far  the  most  civilized 
people  in  Madagascar,  and  yet  he  recommends  a  plan,  and  pro- 
fessedly in  the  interest  of  civilization,  that  would  set  savage 
people  upon  people  who  are  rising  out  of  that  condition,  break 
up  a  central  government,  and  destroy  the  hopes  of  advance, 
which  even  his  own  nation  seems  for  a  time  to  have  cherished.* 
It  is  not  true,  although  he  says  it,  that  the  party  who  have  pro- 
moted the  late  revolution  are  'the  party  hostile  to  progress.' 
It  is  not  true  that  they  '  wish  to  establish  the  system  of  ex- 
'  eluding  Europeans  ;'  but  no  one  can  wonder  that  they  should 
wish  to  exclude  Europeans  who  would  claim  to  possess  all  their 
mines  and  their  products,  most  of  their  fertile  lands  and  their 
navigable  rivers,  until  they  had  wrested  the  coimtry  out  of 
their  hands.  France  has  no  right  to  these  privileges  except  such 
as  could  be  conferred  by  a  drunken  debauchee,  whose  own 
people,  though  so  long  accustomed  to  despotic  rule,  deemed 
unfit  any  longer  to  govern  them,  and  very  properly  disowned 
the  acts  of  his  foolish  favouritism  or  of  his  drugged  insensibility. 
The  Hovah  people  have  sought  to  assert  their  manhood,  and  to 
rise  above  their  degradation.  They  seek  no  breach  with  any 
nation ;  they  ask  only  to  be  permitted  to  act  out  on  their  own 
soil,  without  foreign  intervention,  the  constitution  to  which  they 
have  pledged  themselves ;  and  it  would  reflect  eternal  disgrace 
on  France  before  the  civilized  world  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  a 
writer  who  recommends  the  atrocities  of  savage  war  to  civilize, 
and  enslavement  to  elevate. 

♦  For  a  view  of  the  savage  character  of  these  peoples  see  Dupr6,  pp.  234*7. 
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The  revelations  made  by  Commodore  Dupr^,  head  of  the 
French  mission,  in  his  book  entitled  *  Trois  Mois  de  S^jour  k 
*  Madagascar '  (now  withdrawn  from  circulation),  are  suflScient  to 
show  that  the  nobles  of  Madagascar  were  never  friendly  even 
to  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce ;  and  that  their  present 
repudiation  of  the  treaty  with  Lambert  is  only  consistent  with 
all  their  previous  feeling.      He  says  : — 

*  .  .  The  meeting  was  numerous,  of  two  hundred  probably, 
and  very  animated.  There  was  all  but  unanimity  against  its 
acceptance.  A  volmne  of  obj  actions  emanated  from  this  systematically 
hostile  assembly.  The  majority  woidd  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
the  more  moderate  demanded  changes  which  would  have  rendered 
the  treaty  impossible.  The  general  opposition — so  violent  that  the 
most  enlightened  feared  to  controvert  it,  lest  they  should  thereby 
exasperate  the  mass — succumbed  before  the  will  of  the  King,  who 
caused  the  act  to  be  signed  by  Rahanirake,  and  two  other  pleni- 
potentiaries named  at  the  last  moment,  and  who  signed  it  himself  to 
show  that  his  decision  was  irrevocable.    No  one  breathed  a  word.'  * 

In  another  part  of  his  book  he  thus  describes  one  of  the  Hovali 
oflScers,  Raharalahy,  who  had  been  his  host  at  the  capital : — 

'  He  appears  to  have  understood  better  than  any  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  the  superiority  of  European  civilization.  His  fortune  is 
not  large,  but  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  tlie  principal  families  in  the 
country ;  he  was  the  first  husband  of  Queen  Eabodo.  Ho  passed  at 
Antananarivo  as  a  partisan  of  French  interests,  ...  If  those 
who  slander  him,  and  counteract  his  influence,  j)ossessed  his  intel- 
ligence, his  disinterestedness,  his  moral  sense,  and  his  patriotism, 
Madagascar  would  be  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  civilized  country.'f 

This  oflScer,  he  subsequently  implies,  was  the  only  noble  favour- 
able to  the  adoption  of  the  treaty.  { 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  hostility  of  the  Malagasy  nobles, 
literally  to  a  man,  the  French  people  should  not  have  been  so, 
ready  to  enter  into  engagements  involving  such  a  serious  ex- 
penaiture  of  men  and  means.  They  cannot  plead  that  they  were 
Ignorant  of  it,  for  in  the  Report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Administrative  Council  it  is  all-per\^asive.  The}' 
everywhere  provide  guards  against  it  They  entered  upon  their 
engagements  with  their  eyes  open;  and  it  is  certainly  not 
reasonable  for  them  to  expect  that  the  people  who  opposed 
their  despotic  sovereign  while  he  lived  will  quietly  yield  the 

♦  P.  136,  et  Hq. 

t  p.  91.  We  found  it  impossible  till  in  the  press  to  procure  M.  Diipir6*s 
book.  The  pamphlets  also  relating  to  the  Madagascar  Company  were  steadily 
refused,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  them  all  to  a  friend.  Had  wu 
possessed  the  former  at  an  earlier  period,  more  extracts  should  Lave  been  mode 
nom  it. 

X  p.  136. 
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point  now  that  he  is  dead ;  and  to  pretend  that  they  were 
driven  to  the  extremity  of  war  by  the  disappointment  of 
their  hopes  would  be  one  of  the  most  open  and  transparent 
misrepresentations. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  to  find  that  the  British  Consul 
does  not  sustain  that  position  in  the  pages  of  11  Duprd  which  a 
representative  of  our  country  should.  He  is  thus  alluded  to 
shortly  after  his  official  entry: — *M.  Packenham  complained  to 
'  me  of  the  cold  reception  he  had  experienced ;  and  knowing 
'  him  worthy  of  the  King's  confidence,  I  promised  to  do  my 
'  utmost  to  dissipate  the  unjust  prejudices  of  which  he  was  the 
'  victim,  and  of  which  one  of  his  own  countrymen  was  the  cause.]  ♦ 
This  countryman,  the  same  informant  tells  us,  was  Mr.  Ellis, 
whom  M.  Dupr^,  identifying  his  own  diplomatic  interests  with 
that  of  the  British  Consul,  denominates  'our  common  enemy/ 
We  can  hardly  believe,  even  on  the  Commodore's  testimony, 
that  a  British  Consul  should  stand  by,  and  knowingly,  and  with- 
out remonstrance,  permit  the  island  of  Madagascar  to  be  vir- 
tually handed  over  to  the  French.  We  know  that  the  praise  of 
some  persons  is  equivalent  to  the  severest  censure,  "f  We  feel  that 
the  patronage  of  a  British  representative  by  the  r«pr^entative 
of  France  reflects  little  honour  on  the  man  or  his  nation ;  and 
we  sincerely  Avish  Mr.  Packenham  may  be  able  to  explain  his 
position  in  these  affairs  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  question  for  Madagascar  is  now  serious.  Shall  that  land 
be  permitted  to  sink  into  the  hands  of  France  through  the  bar- 
barous method  proposed  by  M.  Galos  ?  Shall  it  be  compelled, 
just  on  the  eve  of  its  rising  into  importance  as  a  free  nation 
under  a  constitutional  government,  to  sink  under  the  dominion 
of  the  absolute  government  of  strangers,  whose  rule  at  home  and 
abroad  is  military,  and  only  military,  and  whose  attempts  upon 
this  island  for  three  hundred  years  have  been  characterized  by 
rapacity,  ferocity,  and  failure?  Has  Great  Britain  no  word  of 
mediation  to  utter  on  such  an  occasion  which  may  arrest  the 
outbreak  of  strife,  and  yet  save  a  country  on  which  she  too  has 
had  possessions,  to  which  she  is  bound  by  friendly  treaty,  and 
which  owes  nearly  all  its  civilization  to  the  influence  of  her  sons? 
Many  are  looking  for  that  kind  of  friendly  mediation  which  may 
save  Madagascar  from  destruction,  and  England  and  France  from 
indelible  disgrace. 

♦  Bupr^,  p.  213. 

t  M.  Dnpre  is  not  alwaya  trustworthy.  It  would  amuse  many  of  our  readers 
to  read  pp.  214  and  221  of  his  book,  in  which  ho  describes  Mr.  Ellis  as  giTin^ 
away  *a  g^at  quantity  of  money.'  He  constantly  acknowledges  his  great 
influence,  while  he  has  no  pood  to  say  of  him ;  and  by  attributing  it  to  an.  im- 
possible bribery,  pays  the  highest  compliment  to  him. 
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EPILOGUE 

ON 

AFFAIRS. 

Continental  politics  are  unsettled. 

Eussia  has  the  wheel  of  Cathenne  in  the  flesh  of  Poland.  By 
aiming  at  too  much  that  ill-fated  people  seem  to  have  lost  all.  Yet, 
according  to  the  meridian  of  New  York  and  Washington,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  is  the  most  benevolent  of  sovereigns,  and 
Bussian  ofhoors  are  the  models  of  military  gentlemen. 

Germany  has  played  but  a  sorry  part  in  European  politics  since 
1848.  It  is  now  looking  wonderfully  militciry.  Holstein,  it  seems, 
must  be  a  German  territory.  It  will  be  well  if  its  occupation  can 
take  place  without  bloodshed.  At  present  all  is.  concord  in  the 
Federation.  A  time  has  come  in  which  a  German  may  be  loudly 
patriotic  without  the  fear  of  a  dungeon.  But  while  the  people  will 
one  thing,  the  Courts  of  Prussia  and  Austria  will  another;  and 
what  the  fate  of  his  Danish  Majesty's  pretensions  will  be  is  still  in 
the  balance. 

Italy  holds  on  in  her  better  course.  The  patriots  are  too  strong 
for  the  fanatics,  and  seem  likely  to  prove  so. 

In  America,  the  war  scale  is  in  favour  of  the  North,  and  we  are 
simimoned  to  rejoice.  No  doubt  the  resolve  to  perpetuate  and 
diffuse  slavery  has  been  the  great  motive  to  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederates ;  and  it  is  as  little  doubtful  that  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Union,  and  not  the  extinction  of  slavery,  has  been  the  grand 
motive  of  the  Federals.  The  motive  of  the  Confederates  is  a  deadly 
sin,  and  the  frown  of  Heaven  seems  to  rest  upon  it :  the  motive  of 
the  Federals  is  natural,  but  acted  upon  in  the  face  of  such  costs  it 
has  become  monstrous.  We  cannot  wish  success  to  either  side. 
To  free  some  millions  of  blacks  at  the  cost  of  making  corpses  or 
slaves  of  a  greater  number  of  whites,  can  be  no  pleasant  spectacle 
in  the  eyes  of  religion  or  of  humanity. 
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The  European  Congress.  Was  it  to  advise  only?  "What  the 
result  of  that  would  be  we  may  see  in  the  effect  of  the  appeal  made 
to  Kussia  by  the  Congress  of  England,  France,  and  Austria.  Was 
it  to  do  more  than  advise  ?  Then  a  few  Olympiads,  we  fear,  must 
pass  before  Europe  will  be  ripe  for  that.  It  is  indeed  time  that  the 
'bloated  armaments  of  nations'  should  be  reduced.  Let  France 
challenge  the  reduction,  and  it  will  come. 

The  sad  event  in  our  history  during  the  last  year  is  the  burning 
of  Kagosima.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  men  who  rarely  make 
mention  of  their  country  but  to  denoimce  it  as  a  burglar  and  a  cut- 
throat. It  may  have  been  also  that  the  conflagration  of  the  town 
on  the  first  day  of  the  conflict  was  an  accident.  But  what  was  done 
on  the  second  day  was  no  accident ;  and  that  all  that  was  done,  the 
sending  of  more  than  a  himdred  thousand  innocent  souls,  including 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  young,  into  homelessnoss  and  want, 
should  be  described  by  our  authorities,  naval  and  civil,  as  fitting 
and  satisfiEUJtory — that  was  no  accident.  Well  might  an  eminent 
preacher  say,  when  denouncing  this  deed  from  the  pulpit,  'The 
'name  of  Gk)d  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  y<m.^ 


ON    BOOKS. 


1.  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  By  C.  D. ;  with  a  Preface  by  A.  B. 
LoDgmans. 

This  Yoluxno  consists  of  reports  of  spirit  manifestations  by  C.  D.,  extending 
over  ten  years,  and  which  are  fully  credited  by  the  relator.  The  author  of  the 
Preface,  said  to  bo  Mr.  De  Morgan,  deposes  to  the  character  of  C.  D.,  and  states 
thdt  he  has  himself  witnessed  things  that  cannot  be  exjilained  from,  known 
natural  causes ;  but  that  concerning  the  unknown  causes  which  have  produced 
such  phenomena  he  has  no  communication  to  make.  We  need  not  say  more  to 
show  the  kind  of  interest  which  attaches  to  the  publication. 

.  Explmxttion  of  the  Interior  of  the  Labrador  Peninsvla, 
the  Country  of  the  Montagnais  and  Nasqaapee  Indiana. 
By  Henry  Youle  Hind,  M.A.    Two  Vols.    Longmans. 

These  volumes  give  a  description  of  an  excursion  party  up  the  Moisie,  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  Labrador.  The  publication  is  not  all  it  might  have  been, 
but  it  is  interesting,  and  gives  gcogi*aphical  information  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

3.  Their  Ma jesties'  Servants ;  or,  Annah  of  the  English  Stage, 

from  Thonias  Betterton  to   Edmund  Kean,      By   Dr. 
DoRAN.    Allen  &  Co. 

The  public  need  not  be  apprised  that  the  subject  which  Dr.  Doran  has  hero 
taken  up  is  one  on  which  he  is  competent  to  write  with  accuracy  and  in  a 
manner  which  is  sure  to  interest  the  reader. 

4.  Socicd   Life   in   Munich.    By    Edward    Wilberforce. 

Allen  &  Co. 

An  attractive  and  instructive  book,  on  a  city  fiill  of  attraction,  and  fiill  of 
instruction  too,  for  those  who  are  willing  to  learn. 

5.  History  of  Newfoundland  from  tlie  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Year  18G0.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Pedley.    Longmans. 

3Ir.  Pedley' s  book  would  have  been  more  pleasant  reading  had  his  style  been 
more  simple  and  natural.  But  those  who  wish  information  on  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  Newfoundland  may  find  a  large  amount  of  it  in  his  pages. 

G.  Life  of  William  Blake,  *  Fictoi'  Ignotus; '  with  Selections 
from,  his  Poems  and  other  Wi*itings,  By  tbe  late 
Alexander  Gilchrist.    Two  Vols.    Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  life  of  an  eccentric  man  of  genius,  poet  and  artist,  full  of  anecdotes  con- 
cerning ailists  and  literary  people,  and  1^Titten  in  the  spirit  of  hero-worship.. 
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7.  Art  and  Fashion  ;  ivith  other  Sketches,  Songs,  and  Poems. 

By  Charles  Swain. 

Mr.  Swain  has  been  chanting  poetry  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  cotton- 
mill  for  a  lifetime — and  that  not  a  short  one.  This  volume  shows  that  his 
pathos,  and  his  sense  of  beauty,  have  not  forsaken  him. 

8.  Diary  of  a  Pedestrian  i/n  Cashmere  and   Thibet     By 

Captain  Knight,  48th  Regiment.   Bentley.    (See  Art.  V.) 

9.  A  Mining  Journey  across  the  Great  Andes.    By  Major  F. 

Ignacio  Ricard.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

There  are  points  on  which  the  writer  might  have  given  fuller  and  more 
Batisfiictory  information  concerning  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Argentine 
Bepablic,  but  he  has  reported  more  on  that  matter  than  any  of  his  precursors. 

10.  Father  Mathew,  a  Biography.  By  John  Francis 
Maguire,  M.P. 

The  impartial  life  of  a  man  who  did  much  to  mend  others,  but  who,  with  his 
real  excellence,  was  not  beyond  the  need  of  mending  himself. 

11.  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Thirteen  Years'  Service  am/yng 
the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan,  for  the  Suppression  of 
Hwmjan  Sacrifice.  By  Major-Oeneral  John  Campbell^ 
C.B.     Hurst  &  Blackett. 

It  has  become  known  that  the  Ehonds  not  only  practise  infanticide,  bat  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  propitiate  the  earth-god  by  human  sacrifioes.  General 
GsonpbeU's  account  of  the  country  and  people,  and  of  the  manner  in  whic^  their 
cruelties  have  been  suppressed,  is  full  of  interest. 

12.  The  Works  of  William  Shake^speare.  Vol.  L  Edited  by 
William  George  Clarke,  M.A.,  and  John  Glover,  M.A. 
Vol.  11.  Edited  by  William  George  Clarke,  M.A.,  and 
William  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.    Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  the  editors  of  this  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  to  give  the  reader,  as 
fiur  as  possible,  the  pure  text  of  the  poet,  giving  the  real  or  supposed  variations 
from  it  in  the  foot-notes.  Comment,  except  in  relation  to  this  object,  is  not 
attempted.  The  whole  \\i\\  be  included  in  eight  octavo  volumes,  ^e  paper  is 
good,  the  type  is  clear,  and  the  binding  is  elegant. 

13.  Shakespeare  Characters,  chiefly  those  Subordinate.     By 

Charles  Cowden  Clarke.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  an  old  student  of  Shakespeare,  and  brings  a  geniality  of  his  own. 
to  the  geniality  of  the  great  bard.    It  is  a  charming  book. 

14.  Our  01(1  Home.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    Smith, 

Elder,  &  Co. 

These  volumes  contain  passages  which,  in  literary  skill  and  power,  are  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  the  writer ;  but  they  are  disfigured  by  such  outbursts  of  Yankee 
spleen  and  coarseness,  that  the  author  is  no  lona^er  the  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wo 
once  knew.  From  hU  hands,  at  least,  the  *  Old  Home '  has  deserved  another 
kind  of  treatment. 
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15.  A  Winter  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt    By  J.  A.  HoSKiNS. 

Hurst  &  Blackett 

An  intelligent,  if  not  a  highly  instmctive  or  -vivacions  account  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  in  winter.  One  fact  is  especially  observable  from  Mr.  Hosldns's 
pages ;  viz.,  that  the  injury  done  to  Egyptian  antiquities  by  the  fury  of  invaders 
through  centuries  was  small,  compared  with  what  can  bo  traced  of  late  years 
to  the  curiosity  of  explorers. 

16.  The  Ionian  Isles  in  the  Year  18G3.  By  Professor  D.  T. 
Ansted.    Allen  &  Co. 

Persons  who  wish  to  have  a  veritable  account  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  they 
have  been,  but  more  e6|iecially  as  they  are,  should  read  Professor  Ansted* s  volume. 
It  is  a  very  readable  book,  and  instructive  on  its  subject. 

17.  Egyptian  Mythology  and  Egyptian  Christianity.  By 
SAiiUEL  Sharpe. 

Mr.  Sharpe  has  not  gone  to  Egypt  on  a  Christian  pilgrimage.  Ho  would  have 
us  believe  that  Christianity  is  little  dso  than  a  new  version  of  the  old  Egyptian 
faith.  Dr.  Mackey  has  tried  his  hand  at  a  game  of  this  sort  in  his  '  Progress  of 
*  Intellect.*  Both  writers  have  made  their  way  into  darkness  in  place  of  giving 
their  readers  light. 

18.  English  Botany;  or,  Coloured  Figvres  of  BHtish Plants. 

Edited  by  John  T.  Bos  WELL  Syme.     The  popular  i)ortion 
by  Mrs.  Lancaster.    Third  Edition.    Vol.  I.    Hardwicke. 

A  work  which  promises,  when  the  other  volumes  are  issued,  to  bo  the  most 
complete  on  its  subject  in  our  language.  It  is  rich  in  fi^^ures  furnished  by  J.  W. 
Salter  and  the  Sowerbys.    The  present  is  the  third  edition. 

19.  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland :  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and 

Mission.    By   James    Henthon  Todd,   D.D.     Hodges, 

Smith,  &  Co. 

Dr.  Todd  is  a  divine  of  decided  antiquarian  tastes.  A  book  from  his  pen  on 
the  subject  he  lias  here  chosen  is  sure  to  be  worth  reading.  But  his  judgment 
does  not  korp  pace  with  his  erudition.  He  is  great  upon  small  matters,  but  lacks 
masculine  sagacity.    The  present  is  the  ablest  volume  we  have  seen  from  his  pen. 

20.  Ch  ron  ides  of  the  Schonherg-cotta  Family.  By  the  Anther 
of  the  *  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song/  &c.  Nelson  & 
Sons. 

The  story  of  the  German  Reformation,  in  which  imaginary  scenes  from 
domestic  lite  are  mixed  up  with  the  known  events  of  history.  The  conception 
of  the  book  is  good,  and  the  execution  is  good. 

21.  Quiet  Resting-places,  and  other  Sermons.  By  ALEXANDER 
Baleioh.     Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

Sermons  of  great  beauty  and  power,  such  as  rarely  issue  from  the  press.  .We 
can  only  wish  them  the  widest  possible  circulation. 

22.  Progress  of  a   Working  Life  during  Half  a  Century ; 

with  a  Prelude  of  early  Reminiscences.    By  Chaeles 
BLnioht.     Vol.  I.     Bradbury  &  Evans. 
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The  extent  to  whicli  Air.  Charles  Knight's  name  is  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  English  literature,  during  a  space  extending  over  a  past  generation  to  the 
present,  is  extraordinary.  The  works  ho  wrote  were  more  than  enough  tor  half 
a  dozen  oixlinai  y  labourers.  The  works  he  has  compiled  or  edited  form  a  huge 
library,  and  in  nothing  can  he  be  said  to  have  failed.  The  volume  before  us  is 
full  of  interesting  anecdotes. 

23.  Forty  Days  After  our  Lord's  Rcsun^ection.    By  the  Rev. 

William  Hanna,  LL.D.    Edmonston  &  Douglas. 

The  popularity  of  Dr.  Hanna's  recent  volume,  the  precursor  of  the  present, 
has  gratitied  us  much,  not  only  from  our  great  respect  for  the  author,  but  as  it 
indicates  a  prevalence  of  good  sense  and  good  taste  among  the  readers  of 
religious  books.  The  present  volume  is  a  fitting  companion  to  its  predecessor, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  as  extensively  read. 

24.  My  Beautiful  Lady.    By  Thomas  Woolner.    Macmillan 

&Co. 

We  hero  have  poetry  by  an  artist.  Mr.  "Woolner  has  made  poetry  to  breathe 
upon  us  from  marble.  He  has  here  given  it  to  us  in  verse.  There  is  the  essence 
of  poetry  in  all  art,  but  it  is  not  often  possible  to  realize  so  much  excellence  in 
more  than  one  department. 

25.  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  tJie  Source  of  the  Nile.    By 

John  Hanning  Speke.    Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  portly  volume,  with  its  ample  illustrations,  will  be  read  by  all  persons 
interested  in  geog^phicnl  discovery  with  great  interest.  Captain  Speke  shows 
that  the  Nile  has,  as  we  have  long  supposed,  more  than  one  source ;  but  ^at  the 
real  source  will  bo  found  in  the  White  lliver,  which  issues  from  the  Nyanza  Lake. 
The  volume  abounds  in  information  concerning  the  land  and  people  of  interior 
Africa.    The  author,  however,  has  done  but  scant  notice  to  his  precursors. 

26.  Histoivj  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.      By 

John  Foster  Kirk.    Two  Vols.     Murray. 

These  two  volumes  arc  to  be  followed  by  a  third.  The  work  is  the  result  of 
considerable  learning  and  investigation,  and  is  pleasantly  written.  I^  gives  a 
picture  of  France  as  it  was  when  her  nobles  wore  not  imfrequently  greater  than 
her  kings. 

27.  Travelling  Notes  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzefrland,  of  an 

Invalid  in  Search  of  Health,    Longmans. 

The  Invalid  in  this  case  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  taste,  and  has  written  a 
book  which  it  is  pleasant,  and  in  some  respects  instructive,  to  read. 

28.  The  History  of  the  BHtish  Navy,  from  tlie  Earliest  Period 

to  tlie  Present  Time.     By  C.  D.  Yonge.      Two  Vols. 
Bentley. 

Mr.  Yonge  has  chosen  a  stirring  theme,  and  he  has  treated  it  in  a  manner 
proper  to  it.    It  is  a  book  likely  to  be  much  read,  and  deserves  to  be  so. 

29.  English  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Olden  Time.    Collected  and 

AiTauged  by  the  Rev.  L.  B.  White.     Religious  Tract 

Society. 

In  all  respects  a  beautiful '  present  *  volume.  The  type  and  paper  could  not 
be  better.  The  vignettes  are  excellent.  TIio  selection  is  in  the  main  good.  No 
writer  later  than  Milton  or  Ken  is  introduced. 
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30.  The  Foundations  of  our  Faith,  Ten  Papers.  By  Pro- 
fessors AuBERLix,  Gess,  and  others.     Strahan. 

A  scries  of  very  able  essays  on  the  main  points  of  Christian  theology,  by  men 
who  know  how  to  sustain  the  truth  against  the  more  subtle  forms  of  Continental 
speculation. 

31.  German  Life  and  Manners,  By  Henry  Mayhew.  Two 
Vols.     Allen  &  Co. 

Mr.  Mayhew  knows  more  of  the  squalor  of  the  squalid  class  in  England  than 
any  other  Englishman.  He  goes  to  Gi)nnany  on  a  literary  errand,"  but  finds 
there  a  state  of  things  so  much  lower  still,  that  he  is  led  to  write  a  book,  not  only 
about  the  Grerman  poor,  but  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.     The  picture  is  not  flattering,  but  it  is  vigorously  rendered. 

32.  JN'otes  on  the  Gospels,  Critical  and  Explanatory.     Mark 

and    Luke.      By    Melancthon    Jacobus,    Professor    of 
Biblical  Literature.     Oliphants. 

A  brief  and  neatly  printed  commentary,  adapted  to  be  useful.  The  author  has 
published  a  volume  on  Matthew. 

33.  Industrial  Biography.    Iron-xvovkers  and  Tool-makers. 

By  Samuel  Smiles.     John  Murray. 

A  welcome  supplement  to  the  *  Lives  of  the  Engineers.*  The  volume  begins 
with  a  briof  history  of  iron-work ;  then  follow  a  series  of  biographies,  beginning 
with  Dud  Dudley  and  ending  with  William  Fairbaim. 

3i.  OvJtlines  of  Theology,  By  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Hodge.  Edited 
by  William  H.  Goold,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  Church  History.     Edinburgh  :  Nelson  &  Sons. 

A  body  of  divinity  digested  systematically  in  a  single  volume  seems  to  be  in 
keeping  with  our  a.i;e,  which  must  make  quick  work  of  everything.  The  book, 
however,  presents  an  able  epitome  on  the  matters  of  which  it  treats. 

35.  Foems  by  G.  Washington  Moore,  F.R.S.L    Hatchard. 

Mr.  Moore  is  evidently  a  kindly,  well-disposed  gentleman,  but  we  think  him 
more  successful  in  rebuking  the  Doan  of  Canterbury  than  in  courting  the  Muses. 

36.  The  Fhilosophy  of  Geology.  By  David  Page,  F.R.S.E, 
F.G.S.     Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Pago  has  written  this  modest  manual  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  wish 
a  brief  *  IU)view  of  the  Aim,  Scope,  and  ChHr  icter  of  Geological  Inquiry.'  Two 
or  three  debatable  points  come  up,  but  on  the  whole  the  book  is  pervaded  by  the 
caution  and  sobriety  proper  to  such  investigations. 

37.  Undertones.    By  Robert  Bcchanan.    Moxon. 

We  would  not  by  any  means  say  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  not  something  of  the 
real  poet  in  his  nature ;  but  he  is  so  far  unfortunate  in  his  metres,  and  still  more 
in  his  subjects,  that  wo  cannot  prophesy  largely  in  favour  of  this  volume.  The 
old  Greek  mvthology  is  a  worn  theme  for  jio'^try,  with  too  little  reality  to  awaken 
interest.  Where  the  author  contents  himself  with  simplicity  and  nature,  aiming 
at  the  least,  ho  achieves  the  most,  and  his  '  Undertones '  rise  at  times  to  tlie 
upper  regions  of  his  art. 
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38.  Tlie  Threshold  of  Revelation,    By  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Lewis^ 

M.A.     Rivingtons. 

This  is  the  title  Mr.  Lewis  has  given  to  an  '  inquiry  into  the  province  and  true 
'  character  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.'  It  is  not  a  philological  performance ; 
hut  the  manner  in  which  its  theological  argument  is  conducted  is  logical  and 
philosophical  in  a  high  degree.  Looked  at  largely,  and  in  relation  to  its  special 
object,  Mr.  Lewis  has  belief  '  in  the  real  and  full  inspiration '  of  this  portion  of 
the  sacred  writings.  It  is  a  volume  which  only  a  mind  of  patient  culture,  and  of 
dose  and  intelligent  habits  of  thought,  could  have  written. 

39.  Letters  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  fiwn  1833  to 

1847.    Translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 

This  volume  embraces  the  correspondence  of  Mendelssohn  to  his  death.  The 
life  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  and  the  former  volume  of  his  letters,  have  been, 
reviewed  in  this  journal.  The  letters  before  published  embraced  only  a  portion 
of  his  youth.  In  this  volume  we  have  the  picture  of  his  life  and  character  in  his 
later  years,  when  his  social  relations  rose  into  greater  magnitude. 

40.  Lectures  on  the  Romans.  Vol.  I.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
HoRTON.    Freeman. 

Those  lectures  reach  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle.  They 
are  rather  popular  than  critical.  But  they  are  intelligent,  earnest,  and  evan- 
gelical, and  give  the  results  of  criticism  witiiout  the  process.  Their  form  is  the 
only  form  in  which  lecturing  has  been  successful  in  the  English  pul|]it. 

41.  Life  Triumphant:  a  Poem.  By  Elizabeth  Anne 
Campbell. 

Mrs.  Campbell  has  here  completed  her  poetical  rendering  of  the  history  of 
Bodemption.  The  authoress  has  great  facility  in  throwing  sacred  subjects  into 
verse,  and  there  are  minds  probably  to  which  they  will  have  a  new  attx«ction  as 
so  presented. 

42.  The  First  Week  of  Time.  By  Charles  Williams. 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder. 

This  book  is  designed  to  show  '  Scripture  in  harmony  with  science '  in  the 
Mosiiic  account  of  the  Creation.  To  write  a  good  book  on  this  subject  xeqoixed 
scientific  knowledge,  sound  sense,  and  religious  reverence ;  and  the  autiior  showp 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  these  qualifications. 

43-  Analogy  Considered  as  a  Guide  to  Ti^th  By  James 
Buchanan,  D.D.,  LLD.     Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  work  on  '  Faith  in  God  and  Modem  Atheism  Compared'' 
embraces  a  review  of  the  whole  range  of  modem  speculation  in  relation  to  Theism, 
and  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  satisfactory  book  on  its  subject  in  our  language. 
Much  has  been  attempted  of  late  in  the  hope  of  detracting  from  the  reputation  of 
Butler's  'Analogy.'  In  the  present  volume,  extending'to  some  six  hundred 
pages,  that  argument  is  taken  up  anew,  vindicated,  expanded,  and  jnresented  wo 
as  to  meet  the  special  phases  of  current  thought.  It  presents  a  libnry  of. 
material  to  those  who  would  acquit  themselves  intelligently  as  defenders  of 
revealed  truth. 

44.  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  St.  Peter:  a  Biography  and  an 
Exposition.  By  James  Spence,  M.A.,  D.I).  Beligioos 
Tract  Society. 

Those  who  k  now  Dr.  Spence  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  he  has  been  emfiofm 
ing  his  pen  on  this  subject.    The  volume  is  simple  in  style,  instinctive  in  ~"^ 
and  devout  in  spirit. 
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45.  The  Life  of  Adam  Clarice,  LL.D,     By  the  Rev.  Saaiuel 

Dunn.    Tegg. 

A  life  based  considerably  on  letters  not  before  published,  and  on  special  soorceft 
of  information.  Adam  Ularke  was  a  brave  man,  and  with  too  strong  an 
individuality  to  make  a  good  Methodist. 

46.  Sayings  from  Shakespeare,    By  John  Marsh.-   Simpkin. 

An  elegant  book  for  the  table  or  the  sofa.    The  selection  is,  on  the  whole,  good. 

47.  A  History  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the 

Present  Time.    By  Philip  Smith,  B.A.    Part  I.    Walton 

&  Maberly. 

Mr.  Smith  has  hero  imdertaken  a  work  of  huge  extent  and  responsibility. 
Judging  from  the  part  before  us,  the  publication  promises  to  be  a  useful  one. 

48.  Ancient  Egypt,    By  the  Rev.  George  Trevor,  Canon  of 

York.     Tract  Society. 

A  neat  volume,  which  makes  the  results  of  learned  investigation  into  Egyptian 
history  and  antiquities  accessible  at  small  cost. 

49.  The  Picture  Scrap-book,    Tract  Society. 

A  thin,  handsome  quarto,  adapted  to  be  a  welcome  and  instructive  present  to 
the  young.  80  also  is  By-gone  hay  a  in  our  Village,  published  by  Oliphant ;  George 
Stanley;  or,  Life  in  the  JFooi«,  published  by  Routledge;  and  especially  Firende 
Chats  with  the  Youngsters,  and  Dttsy  Hands  and  Patient  Hearts,  published  by 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder. 

50.  Mystical  Philosophy  and  Spirit-Manifestations,  Hamilton. 

The  title  of  this  work  indicates  its  nature.  It  consists  of  selections  from  a 
correspondence  between  Louis  Claude  do  St.  Martin  and  Baron  Kirchberger, 
during  the  years  1792 — 1797.  It  furnishes  curious  inlbrmation  concerning  the 
mysticism  and  spiritualism  of  that  time. 

51.  Essays,  Scientific,  Political,  and   Speculative,      (Second 

Series.)    By  Herbert  Spencer.    Williams  &  Norgate. 

These  Essays  are  chiefly  reprints.  They  exhibit  most  of  the  characteristics 
which  mark  Mr.  Spencer's  writinM,  elaboration  and  intelligence,  with  some 
things  which  may  be  reckoned  doubtful  or  exceptionable. 

52.  Love  and  Jealousy,  Europa,  and  other  Poems,    By  the 

Rev.  Gerard  Lewis,  B.A.     Hardwicke. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  not  a  little  of  the  play  of  fancy,  of  the  imap^ination,  the  feeling, 
and  the  skill  and  grace,  essential  to  the  poet.  The  second  larger  poem  in  this 
volume,  the  *  Europa,'  is  a  piece  of  art  which  few  young  poets  could  have  realized 
so  well.  The  Greek  elements  proper  to  the  picture  have  been  successfully 
brought  to  it.  But  the  lesser  pieces  are  most  to  our  mind,  as  the  subjects  are 
more  natural  and  real. 

53.  Memoirs    of  the    Life    and    Philanthropic   Labours  of 

Andrew  Reed,  D.D,  With  Selections  from  his  Journals. 
Edited  by  his  Sons,  Andrew  Reed,  6.A.,  and  Charles 
Reed,  F.S.A.    Strahan. 

Dr.  Reed  was  one  of  those  calm,  self-possessed  men  who  do  much  work  with 
little  noise.  Fussy  men  are  always  feeble.  Great  men  are  like  the  great  forces 
of  nature :  what  they  do  is  done  in  much  quietness.  The  achievements  of  D*. 
Beed,  so  varied  and  so  groat,  are  such  as  to  give  him  a  placa  among  the  men  of 
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mark  in  his  generation.  His  sons  have  discharged  their  duty  towaixis  his 
memory  in  a  manner  creditable  to  their  good  sense  and  good  tjiste.  The  volume 
contains  much  which  will  sf  rve  as  a  contribution  towards  the  history  of  Noncon- 
formity during  the  last  half-century. 

54".  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Tlieodore  Parker,  Minister  of 
the  T\yentv-eiglith  Congregational  Church,  Boston.  Two 
Vols.   'By  John  Weiss.    Longmans. 

Theodore  Parker  was  a  man  of  genius  and  power.  The  intensity  of  his  nature 
often  took  the  side  ofjustice  and  humanity,  but  was  often  so  misg^ded  as  to  be 
to  the  last  degree  mischit^vous.  Those  well-stored  volumes  are  highly  illustrative 
of  the  coiu^e  of  religious  opinion  in  the  United  States.  In  our  estimation  that 
is  their  chief  value. 

55.  Mediatorial  Sovereignty,  the  Mystery  of  Christ,  and  the 

Revelation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    By  George 
Steward.    Two  Vols.    Hamilton. 

In  these  two  substantial  octavoes  the  author  has  given  us  the  result  of  a  life  of 
reading  and  thought  on  theological  questions.  His  style  is  not  good.  It  is  too 
much  an  affair  of  souml,  (»f  ix)tundity,  and  of  involution.  But  it  is  less  opon  to 
Fuch  exception  than  it  was.  The  reader  must  not  allow  himself  to  bo  deterred 
by  this  impediment  from  going  on,  or  ho  may  lose  much  worth  a  little  seeking. 
The  work  is  one  of  i>roibund  theological  conception,  fitted  to  bo  a  treasure  to  any 
roan  giving  himself  to  a  leal  study  of  the  Bible.  We  hopo  to  call  more  adequate 
attention  to  it  in  our  next  Number. 

56.  TJte  Evangelic  21teoi*y.    A  Popular  Appeal  adapted  to 

the  Times.    Tresidder. 

An  attempt  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  Evangelical  doctrine.  Scriptund, 
intelligent,  and  adapted  to  be  useful. 


NOTE. 

We  willingly  correct  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  our  article  on  the  '  Sinaifcio  Oodez' 
in  the  October  Number.  From  information  since  received,  it  appears  thit  the 
statement  on  p.  362,  that  the  envelope  was  not  forthcoming,  is  not  correct  Hie 
assertion  on  the  same  page,  about  Mr.  Hodgkin*s  refusing  to  show  the  foufh 
letter,  should  have  been,  Mr.  Hodgkin  entirely  refused  to  show  aay  of  the 
letters  then,  but  sent  them  the  next  week  to  the  late  editor  of  the '  Lltenzy 
'  Churchman,'  for  the  inspection  of  those  interested  in  the  subject.  Our  judg- 
ment on  the  general  question  is  not  aff'ected  by  these  particulars. 


THE  BRITISH 
QUAETERLY   REVIEW. 


APRIL  1,  1864. 


Abt.  I. — (1 .)  The  Worh  of  WiUiam  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  William 
Geobge  Clarke,  M.A.,  and  William  Aldis  Wright.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

(2.)  Shakespeare  Commentaries.    By  Dr.  G.  G.  GEBvnnjs.    Trans^ 
Uted  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.     Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

All  England  knows  that  this  year  is  the  three  hundredth 
since  Shakspere  was  bom.  The  strong  probability  is  likewise 
that  this  month  of  April  is  that  in  which  he  first  saw  the  earthly 
light  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  he  was  baptized.  Whether 
he  was  bom  on  the  twenty-third,  to  which  effect  there  may  once 
have  been  a  tradition,  we  do  not  know ;  but  though  there  is 
nothing  to  corroborate  that  statement,  there  are  two  facts  which 
would  incline  us  to  believe  it  if  we  could  :  the  one  that  he  died 
on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  thus,  as  it  were,  completing  a 
cycle ;  and  the  other  that  the  twenty-third  of  April  is  St. 
George's  Day.  If  there  is  no  harm  in  indulging  in  a  little 
fanciful  sentiment  about  such  a  grand  fact,  we  should  say  that 
certainly  it  was  St  George  for  merry  England  when  Shakspere 
was  born.  But  had  St.  George  been  the  best  saint  in  the 
calendar — which  we  have  little  enough  ground  for  supposing  he 
was — it  would  better  suit  our  subject  to  say  that  the  Highest 
was  thinking  of  his  England  when  he  sent  Shakspere  into  it, 
to  be  a  strength,  a  wonder,  and  a  gladness  to  the  nations  of  his 
earth. 

But  if  we  write  thus  about  Shakspere,  influenced  only  by  the 
fSwhion  of  the  day,  we  shall  be  much  in  the  condition  of  those 
fashionable  architects  who  with  their  vain  praises  built  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets,  while  they  had  no  regard  to  the  lessons 
they  taught.     We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  we  have  good 
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grounds  for  our  rejoicing  in  the  birth  of  that  child  whom  after- 
years  placed  highest  on  the  rocky  steep  of  Art,  up  which  so  many 
of  those  who  combine  feeling  and  thought  are  always  striving. 

First,  however,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  more  powerful  of  the 
influences  into  the  midst  of  which  he  was  bom.  For  ac  child  is 
bom  into  the  womb  of  the  time,  which  indeed  enclosed  and  fed 
him  before  he  was  bom.  Not  the  least  subtle  and  potent  of 
those  influences  which  tend  to  the  education  of  the  child  (in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  ed/ucation)  are  those  which  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  through  the  mind,  heart,  judgment  of  his 
parents.  We  mean  that  those  powers  which  have  operated 
strongly  upon  them,  have  a  certain  concentrated  operation,  both 
antenatal  and  psychological,  as  well  as  educational  and  spiritual, 
upon  the  child.  Now  Shakspere  was  bom  in  the  sixth  vear  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  the  eldest  son,  but  the  third  child. 
His  father  and  mother  must  have  been  married  not  later  than 
the  year  1557,  two  years  after  Cranmer  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  one  of  the  two  hundred  who  thus  perished  in  that 
time  of  pain,  resulting  in  the  firm  establishment  of  a  reforma- 
tion which,  like  all  other  changes  for  the  better,  could  not  be 
verified  and  secured  without  some  form  or  other  of  the  trial  by 
fire.  Events  such  as  then  took  place  in  every  part  of  the 
country  could  not  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  all 
thinking  people,  especially  as  it  was  not  those  of  high  position 
only  who  were  thus  called  upon  to  bear  witness  to  their  belie&. 
John  Shakspere  and  Mary  Arden  were  in  all  likelihood  them- 
selves of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  although,  as  far  aswe  know, 
they  were  never  in  any  especial  danger  of  being  denounced,  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  must  have  tended  to  produce  in  them 
individually,  what  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  aee 
in  which  they  lived,  earnestness.  In  times  such  as  those,  people 
are  compelled  to  think. 

And  here  an  interesting  question  occurs  :  Was  it  in  part  to 
his  mother  that  Shakspere  was  indebted  for  that  profouna  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  which  is  so  evident  in  his  writings  ?  A  good 
many  copies  of  the  Scriptures  must  have  been  by  this  time,  in 
one  translation  or  another,  scattered  over  the  country.*  No 
doubt  the  word  was  precious  in  those  days,  and  hard  to  buy ; 
but  there  might  have  been  a  copy,  notwithstanding,  in  the  hotue 
of  John  Shakspere,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  from  his 
mother's  lips  that  the  boy  first  heard  the  Scripture  tales.  We 
have  called  his  acquaintance  with  Scripture  profound,  and  one 

*  And  it  seexnB  to  ns  probable  tbat  this  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  did  more  to 
ronae  the  slumbering  literary  power  of  England,  than  any  influenoeB  of  foreign 
literature  whatever. 
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peculiar  way  in  which  it  manifests  itself  will  bear  out  the  asser* 
tion  ;  for  frequently  it  is  the  very  spirit  and  essential  aroma  of 
the  passage  that  he  reproduces,  without  making  any  use  of  the 
words  themselves.  There  are  passages  in  his  writings  which  we 
could  not  have  understood  but  for  some  acquaintance  with  the 
New  Testament.  We  will  produce  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind 
we  mean,  confining  ourselves  to  one  play,  '  Macbeth,' 

Just  mentioning  the  phrase,  'temple-haunting  martlet'  (act  1, 
scene  6),  as  including  in  it  a  reference  to  the  verse,  '  Yea,  the 
'  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  her- 

*  self,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of 

*  hosts,'  we  pass  to  the  following  passage,  for  which  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  explanation  but  that  suggested  to  us  by  the 
passage  of  Scripture  to  be  cited. 

Macbeth,  on  his  way  to  murder  Duncan,  says, — 

'  Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  horror  fix)m  the  time 
Which  now  suits  with  it.' 

What  is  meant  by  the  last  two  lines  ?  It  seems  to  us  to  be  just 
another  form  of  the  words,  '  For  there  is  nothing  covered,  that 

*  shall  not  be  revealed ;  neither  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known. 
'  Therefore  whatsoever  ye  have  spoken  in  darkness  shall  be  heard 

*  in  the  light ;  and  that  which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in 

*  closets  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops.*  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  that  Macbeth  is  represented  as  having  this  pas- 
sage in  his  mind,  but  that  Shakspere  had  the  feeling  of  it  when 
he  wrote  thus.  What  Macbeth  means  is,  '  Earth,  do  not  hear 
'  me  in  the  dark,  which  is  suitable  to  the  present  horror,  lest 

*  the  very  stones  prate  about  it  in  the  daylight,  which  is  not 

*  suitable  to  such  things  ;  thus  taking  "  the  present  horror  from 

*  "  the  time  which  now  suits  with  it'  ' 

Again,  in  the  only  piece  of  humour  in  the  play — if  that 
should  be  called  humour  which,  taken  in  its  relation  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  principal  characters,  is  as  terrible  as  anything 
in  the  piece — the  porter  ends  off  his  fantastic  soliloquy,  in  which 
he  personates  the  porter  of  hell-gate,  with  the  words,   *But 

*  this  place  is  too  cold  for  hell :  I'll  devil-porter  it  no  further.  I* 
'  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions,  that  go  the 

*  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.'  Now  what  else  had 
the  writer  in  his  mind  but  the  verse  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  *  For  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth 

*  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat '  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  passages  as  these,  being  of  the 
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most  commonly  quoted,  imply  no  profound  acquaintance  with 
Scripture,  such  as  we  have  said  Shakspere  possessed.  But  no 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  words  of  the  Bible  would  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  the  word  profound.  What  is 
remarkable  in  the  employment  of  these  passages,  is  not  merely 
that  they  are  so  present  to  his  mind  that  they  come  up  for  use 
in  the  most  exciting  moments  of  composition,  but  that  he 
embodies  the  spirit  of  them  in  such  a  new  form  as  reveals  to 
minds  saturated  and  deadened  with  the  souvd  of  the  words,  the 
very  visual  image  and  spiritual  meaning  involved  in  them. 

*  The  primrose  vxiy '!    And  to  what  ? 

We  will  confine  ourselves  to  one  passage  more : —     • 

'  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.' 

In  the  end  of  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Bevelation  we  have  the 
words,  '  Thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap :  for  the  time  is  come  for 

*  thee  to  reap  ;  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.'  We  suspect 
that  Shakspere  wrote,  ripe  to  shaking. 

The  instances  to  which  we  have  confined  ourselves  do  not  by 
any  means  belong  to  the  most  evident  kind  of  proof  that  might 
be  adduced  of  Shakspere's  acquaintance  with  Scripture.  The 
subject,  in  its  ordinary  aspect,  has  been  elsewhere  treated  with 
far  more  fulness  than  our  design  would  permit  us  to  indulge  in, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  done  already.  Our  object  has  been  to 
bring  forward  a  few  passages  which  seem  to  us  to  breathe  the 
veiy  spirit  of  individual  passages  in  sacred  writ,  without  direct 
use  of  the  words  themselves ;  and,  of  course,  in  such  a  case  we 
can  only  appeal  to  the  (no  doubt)  very  various  degrees  of  con- 
viction which  they  may  rouse  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

But  there  is  one  singular  correspondence  in  another  almost 
literal  quotation  from  the  Gospel,  which  is  to  us  wonderfully 
interesting.  We  are  told  that  the  words  '  eye  of  a  needle,'  in 
the  passage  about  a  rich  man  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven^ 
mean  the  small  side  entrance  in  a  city  gate.    Now,  in  '  Bichaid 

*  II.,'  act  V.  scene  5,  Richard  quotes  the  passage  thus : — 

^  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye ;' 

showing  that  either  the  imagination  of  Shakspere  suggested  the 
real  explanation,  or  he  had  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  significance  of  the  simile.  We  can  hardly  say  that  the 
correspondence  might  be  merely  fortuitous;  because,  at  the 
least,  Shakspere  looked  for  and  found  a  suitable  figure  to 
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ciate  with  the  words  eye  of  a  Tieedle,  and  sa  fell  upon  the  real 
explanation ;  except,  indeed,  he  had  no  particular  significance  in 
using  the  word  that  meant  a  little  gate,  instead  of  a  word 
meaning  any  kind  of  entrance,  which,  with  him,  seems  imlikely. 

We  have  not  by  any  means  proven  that  Shakspere's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Scriptures  had  an  early  date  in  his  history ;  but 
certainly  the  Bible  must  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  him 
who  was  the  highest  representative  mind  of  the  time,  its  in- 
fluence on  the  general  development  of  the  nation  being  unques- 
tionable. This,  therefore,  seeing  the  Bible  itself  was  just 
dawning  full  upon  the  country  while  Shakspere  was  becoming 
capable  of  understanding  it,  seems  the  suitable  sequence  in  which 
to  take  notice  of  that  influence,  and  of  some  of  those  passages 
in  his  works  which  testify  to  it. 

But,  besides  the  Bible,  every  nation  has  a  Bible,  or  at  least 
an  Old  Testament,  in  its  own  history ;  and  that  Shakspere  paid 
especial  attention  to  this,  is  no  matter  of  conjecture.  We  suspect 
his  mode  of  writing  historical  plays  is  more  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Bible  histories  than  that  of  most  writers  of  history.  Indeed, 
the  development  and  consequences  of  character  and  conduct  are 
clear  to  those  that  read  his  histories  with  open  eyes.  Now,  in  his 
childhood  Shakspere  may  have  had  some  special  incentive  to  the 
study  of  history  springing  out  of  the  fact  that  his  mother's 
grandfather  had  been  '  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VII./ 
while  there  is  sufficient  testimony  that  a  further  removed  ancestor 
of  his  father,  as  well,  had  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  same 
monarch.  Therefore  the  history  of  the  troublous  times  of  the 
preceding  century,  which  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Henry  VII.,  would  naturally  be  a  subject  of  talk  in  the 
quiet  household,  where  books  and  amusements  such  as  now 
occupy  our  boys,  were  scarce  or  wanting  altogether.  The 
proximity  of  such  a  past  of  strife  and  commotion,  crowded  with 
eventful  change,  must  have  formed  a  background  full  of  the 
material  of  excitement  to  an  age  which  lived  in  the  midst  of 
a  peculiarly  exciting  history  of  its  own. 

Perhaps  the  chief  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  was  activity ;  this  activity  accounting  even  for  much 
that  is  objectionable  in  its  literature.  Now  this  activity  must 
have  been  growing  in  the  people  throughout  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  although  they  stifled  literature,  so 
that  it  had,  as  it  were,  to  be  born  again  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century,  being,  after  all,  but  as  the  *  eager  strife'  of  the 
shadow-leaves  above  the  '  genuine  life'  of  the  grass, — 

'  And  the  mute  repose 
Of  sweetly  breathing  flowers.' 
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But  when  peace  had  fallen  on  the  land,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
impulse  to  action  springing  from  strife  still  operated,  as  the 
waves  will  go  on  raving  upon  the  shore  after  the  wind  has 
ceased,  and  found  one  outlet,  amongst  others,  in  literature,  and 
peculiarly  in  dramatic  literature.  Peace,  rendered  yet  more 
intense  by  the  cessation  of  the  cries  of  the  tormentors,  and  the 
groans  of  the  noble  army  of  suffering  martyrs,  made,  as  it  were, 
a  kind  of  vacuum ;  and  into  that  vacuum  burst  up  the  torrent- 
springs  of  a  thousand  souls — the  thoughts  that  were  no  longer 
repressed — in  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  Utopian  speculation 
on  the  future ;  in  noble  theology,  capable  statesmanship,  and 
science  at  once  brilliant  and  profound ;  in  the  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  the  change  of  the  swan-like  merchantman  into  a  very  fire- 
drake  of  war  for  the  defence  of  the  threatened  shores ;  in  the 
first  brave  speech  of  the  Puritan  in  Elizabeth's  Parliament^  the 
first  murmurs  of  the  voice  of  liberty,  soon  to  thunder  throughout 
the  land ;  in  the  naturalizing  of  foreign  genius  by  translation^ 
and  the  invention,  or  at  least  adoption,  of  a  new  and  transcen- 
dent rhythm  ;  in  the  song,  in  the  epic,  in  the  drama. 

So  much  for  the  general  Let  us  now,  following  the  course  of 
his  life,  recall,  in  a  few  sentences,  some  oif  the  chief  events  which 
must  have  impressed  the  all-open  mind  of  Shakspere  in  the 
earUer  portion  of  his  history. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  back  too  fSar  to  b^in  with  the 
Massacre  of  Paris,  which  took  pku;e  when  he  was  eigh^  years  old. 
It  caused  so  much  horror  in  England,  that  it  is  not  absurd  to 
suppose  that  some  black  rays  from  the  deed  of  darknfiSB  may 
have  fallen  on  the  mind  of  such  a  child  as  Shakspere. 

In  stroDg  contrast  with  the  foregoing  is  the  next  event  to 
which  we  shall  refer. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old,  Leicester  gave  the  Queen  that 
magnificent  reception  at  Kenilworth  which  is  so  well  known 
from  its  memorials  in  our  literature.  It  has  been  suggested  as 
probable,  with  quite  enough  of  likelihood  to  jiistify  a  conjecture, 
that  Shakspere  may  have  been  present  at  the  dramatic  repre* 
sentations  then  so  gorgeously  accumulated  before  her  Majesty. 
If  such  was  the  fact,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  influence  tne 
shows  must  have  had  on  the  mind  of  the  young  dramatic  genius^ 
at  a  time  when,  happily,  the  critical  faculty  is  not  by  any  means 
so  fully  awake  as  are  the  receptive  and  exultant  faculties,  and 
when  what  the  nature  chiefly  needs  is  excitement  to  growth, 
without  which  all  pruning,  the  most  artistic,  is  useless,  as  having 
nothing  to  operate  upon. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation 
of  Plutarch  (through  the  French)  was  first  published.    Any 
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reader  who  has  compared  one  of  Shakspere's  Boman  plays  with 
the  corresponding  life  in  Plutarch,  will  not  be  surprised  that  we 
should  mention  this  as  one  of  those  events  which  must  have 
been  of  paramoimt  influence  upon  Shakspere.  It  is  not  likely 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  large  folio  with  its  medal- 
lion portraits  first  placed  singly,  and  then  repeated  side  by  side 
for  comparison,  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance ;  but  as  we 
cannot  tell  when  he  began  to  read  it,  it  seems  as  well  to  place 
it  in  the  order  its  publication  would  assign  to  it.  Besides,  it 
evidently  took  such  a  hold  of  the  man,  that  it  is  most  probable 
his  acquaintance  with  it  began  at  a  veiy  early  period  of  his 
histoiy.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  aids  to  the  development  of  that  perception  and  dis- 
crimination of  character  with  which  he  was  gifted  to  such  a 
remarkable  decree.  Nor  would  it  be  any  derogation  from  the 
originality  of  his  genius  to  say,  that  in  a  very  pregnant  sense  he 
must  have  been  a  disciple  of  rlutarch.  In  those  plays  founded 
on  Plutarch's  stories  he  picked  out  every  dramatic  point,  and 
occasionally  employed  the  verv  phrases  of  North's  nervous, 
graphic,  and  characteristic  Enghsh.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that 
it  was  an  honour  to  his  work  to  embody  in  it  the  words  of 
Plutarch  himself,  as  he  knew  them  first.  From  him  he  seems 
especially  to  have  learned  how  to  bring  out  the  points  of  a 
character,  by  putting  one  man  over  against  another,  and  re* 
marking  wherem  they  resembled  each  other  and  wherein  they 
difiered  ;  after  which  fashion,  in  other  plays  as  well  as  those, 
he  partly  arranged  his  dramatic  characters. 

Not  long  after  he  went  to  London,  when  he  was  twenty-two, 
the  death  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  must 
have  had  its  unavoidable  influence  on  him,  seeing  all  Europe 
was  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  its  model,  almost  ideal  man. 
In  England  the  general  mourning,  both  in  the  court  and  the 
city,  which  lasted  for  months,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Zouch  to  have 
been  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  ;  that  is,  for  the  death  of  a 
private  person.  Renowned  over  the  civilized  world  for  every- 
thing for  which  a  man  could  be  renowned,  his  literary  fame  must 
have  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  impression  his  death  would 
make  on  such  a  man  as  Shakspere.  For  although  none  of  his 
works  were  published  till  after  his  death,  the  first  within  a  few 
months  of  that  event,  his  fame  as  a  writer  was  widely  spread  in 
private,  and  report  of  the  same  could  hardly  fail  to  reach  one 
who,  although  he  had  probably  no  friends  of  rank  as  yet,  kept 
such  keen  open  ears  for  all  that  was  going  on  around  him.  But 
whether  or  not  he  had  heaid  of  the  literary  greatness  of  Sir 
Philip  before  his  death,  the  'Arcadia,'  which  was  first  published 
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four  years  after  his  death  (1590),  and  which  in  eight  years  had 
reached  the  third  edition — ^with  another  still  in  Scotland  the 
following  year — ^must  have  been  full  of  interest  to  Shakspere. 
This  book  is  very  dififerent  indeed  from  the  ordinary  impression 
of  it  which  most  minds  have  received  through  the  confident 
incapacity  of  the  critics  of  last  century.  Few  books  have  been 
published  more  fruitful  in  the  results  and  causes  of  thought,  more 
sparkling  with  fancy,  more  evidently  the  outcome  of  rich  and 
noble  habit,  than  this  'Arcadia'  of  Philip  Sidney.  That  Shakspere 
read  it,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact  that  from  it  he  has 
taken  the  secondary  but  still  important  plots  in  two  of  his  plays. 

Although  we  are  anticipating,  it  is  better  to  mention  here 
another  book,  published  in  the  same  year,  namely,  1590,  when 
Shakspere  was  six-and-twenty :  the  first  three  books  of  Spenser's 
'Faery  Queen.'  Of  its  reception  and  character  it  is  needless  here 
to  say  anything  further  than,  of  the  latter,  that  nowadays  the 
depths  of  its  teaching,  heartily  prized  as  that  was  by  no  less  a 
man  than  Milton,  are  seldom  explored. — But  it  would  be  a 
labour  of  months  to  set  out  the  known  and  imagined  sources  of 
the  knowledge  and  spiritual  pabulum  of  the  man  who  laid  every 
mental  region  so  under  contribution,  that  he  has  been  claimed 
by  almost  every  profession  as  having  been  at  one  time  or  another 
a  student  of  its  peculiar  science,  so  marvellously  in  him  was  the 
power  of  assimilation  combined  with  that  of  reproduction. 

To  go  back  a  Uttle  :  in  1587,  when  he  was  three-and-twenty, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  executed.  In  the  following  year  came 
that  mighty  victory  of  England,  and  her  allies  the  winds  and  the 
waters,  over  the  towering  pride  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Out 
from  the  coasts,  like  the  birds  from  their  cliflfe  to  defend  their 
young,  flew  the  little  navy,  many  of  the  vessels  only  able  to 
carry  a  few  guns ;  and  fighting,  fire-ships,  and  tempest  left  this 
island, — 

'  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea,' 

still  a  '  blessed  plot,'  with  an  accumulated  obligation  to  liberty 
which  can  only  be  paid  by  helping  others  to  be  free ;  and  when 
she  utterly  forgets  which,  her  doom  is  sealed,  as  surely  as  that  of 
the  old  empires  which  passed  away  in  their  self-indidgenoe  and 
wickedness. 

When  Shakspere  was  about  thirty-two,  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh 
published  his  glowing  account  of  Guiana,  which  instantly  pro- 
vided the  English  mind  with  an  earthly  paradise  or  fisuiy-land. 
Kaleigh  himself  seems  to  have  been  too  full  of  his  own  reports 
for  us  to  be  able  to  suppose  that  he  either  invented  or  disbeheved 
them ;  especially  when  he  represents  the  heavenly  country  to 
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which,  in  expectation  of  his  execution,  he  is  looking  forward, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  regions  of  the  wonderful  West : — 

*  Then  the  hlessed  Paths  wee'l  travel, 
Strow'd  with  Buhies  thick  as  gravel ; 
Sealings  of  Biamonds,  Saphire  floors, 
High  walls  of  Coral,  and  Pearly  Bowers.' 

Such  were  some  of  the  influences  which  widened  the  region  of 
thought,  and  excited  the  productive  power,  in  the  minds  of  the 
time.  After  this  period  there  were  fewer  of  such  in  Shakspere's 
life  ;  and  if  there  had  been  more  of  them  they  would  have  been 
of  less  import  as  to  their  operation  on  a  mind  more  fully  formed 
and  more  capable  of  choosing  its  own  influences.  Let  us  now 
give  a  backward  glance  at  the  history  of  the  art  which  Shakspere 
chose  as  the  means  of  easing  his  own  mind  of  that  wealth  which, 
like  the  gold  and  the  silver,  has  a  moth  and  rust  of  its  own,  except  it 
be  kept  in  use  by  being  sent  out  for  the  good  of  our  neighbours. 

It  was  a  mighty  gain  for  the  language  and  the  people  when, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  permission  of  the 
Pope,  the  miracle-plays,  most  probably  hitherto  represented  in 
Norman-French,  as  Mr.  Collier  supposes,  began  to  be  represented 
in  English.  Most  likely  there  had  been  dramatic  representations 
of  a  sort  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  nation's  history ;  for, 
to  begin  with  the  lowest  form,  at  what  time  would  there  not,  for 
the  delight  of  listeners,  have  been  the  imitation  of  animal  sounds, 
such  as  the  drama  of  the  conversation  between  an  attacking  poodle 
and  a  fiercely  repellent  puss  ?  Through  innumerable  gmdations 
of  childhood  would  the  art  grow  before  it  attained  the  first 
formal  embodiment  in  such  plays  as  those,  so-called,  of  miracles, 
consisting  just  of  Scripture  stories,  both  canonical  and  apocry- 
phal, dramatized  after  the  rudest  fashion.  Regarded  from  the 
height  which  the  art  had  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after,  *  how  dwarfed  a  growth  of  cold  and  night'  do  these  miracle- 
plavs  show  themselves !  But  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  printing, 
little  preaching,  and  Latin  prayers,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
grotesque  and  ill-imagined  as  they  are,  they  must  have  been  of 
unspeakable  value  for  the  instruction  of  a  people  whose  spiritual 
digestion  was  not  of  a  sort  to  be  injured  by  the  presence  of  a 
quite  abnormal  quantity  of  husk  and  saw-dust  m  their  food. 
And  occasionally  we  find  verses  of  true  poetic  feeling,  such  as 
the  following,  in  *  The  Fall  of  Man : ' — 

Deus,  Adam,  that  with  mjn  handys  I  made, 

Where  art  thou  now  ?    What  hast  thou  wrought  ? 
Adam.  A  !  lord,  for  Bynne  oure  floures  do  fEadOi 
I  here  thi  voys,  but  I  se  the  nought ; 
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implying  that  the  separation  between  Qod  and  man,  although 
it  had  destroyed  the  beatific  vision,  was  not  yet  so  complete  as 
to  make  the  creature  deaf  to  the  voice  of  his  Maker.  Nor  are 
the  words  of  Eve,  with  which  she  b^  her  husband,  in  her 
shame  and  remorse,  to  strangle  her,  odd  and  quaint  as  they  are, 
without  an  almost  overpowering  pathos : — 

'  Now  stomble  we  on  stalk  and  ston ; 
My  wyt  awey  is  fro  me  ffon : 
Wrythe  on  to  my  necke  Don 
With  hardnesse  of  thin  honde.' 

To  this  Adam  commences  his  reply  with  the  verses,— 

*  WyfE^  thi  wytt  is  not  wurthe  a  rosche. 
Leve  woman,  turn  thi  thought.' 

And  this  portion  of  the  general  representation  ends  with  these 
verses,  spoken  by  Eve  ; — 

*  Alas !  that  ever  we  wrought  this  synne. 
Oure  bodely  sustenauns  fear  to  wynne. 
Ye  must  delve  and  I  zal  spynne. 

In  caie  to  ledyn  oure  lyff.' 

In  connection  with  these  plays,  one  ot  the  contemplations 
most  interesting  to  us  is,  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
places  in  which  they  were  occasionally  represented.  For  though 
the  scaffolds  on  which  they  were  shown  were  usually  erected  in 
market-places  or  churchyajxls,  sometimes  they  rose  m  the  great 
churches,  and  the  plays  were  represented  with  the  aid  of 
ecclesiastics.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  rude  beginnings  of  the 
dramatic  art,  in  which  the  devil  is  the  unfortunate  buffoon, 
giving  occasion  to  the  most  exuberant  laughter  (^  the  people-— 
here  is  this  rude  boyhood,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  the  one  art^ 
roofed  in  with  the  perfection  of  another,  of  architecture ;  a 
perfection  which  now  we  can  only  imitate  at  our  best :  below, 
the  clumsy  contrivance  and  the  vulgar  jest ;  above,  the  solemn 
heaven  of  uplifted  arches,  their  mysterious  glooms  ringing  with 
the  deUght  of  the  multitude :  the  play  of  children  enclosed  in 
the  heart  of  prayer  aspiring  in  stona  But  it  was  not  by  any 
means  all  laughter ;  and  so  much  nearer  than  architecture  is  the 
drama  to  the  ordinary  himian  heart,  that  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing these  grotesque  representations  did  far  more  to  arouse  the 
inward  life  and  conscience  of  the  people  than  all  the  glory  into 
which  the  out- working  spirit  of  the  monks  had  compelled  the 
stubborn  stone  to  bourgeon  and  blossom. 

But  although,  no  doubt,  there  was  some  kind  of  growth  going 
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on  in  the  drama  even  during  the  dreary  fifteenth  century,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  it  was  by  any  regular  and  steady  progres- 
sion that  it  arrived  at  the  grandeur  of  the  Elizabethan  perfec- 
tion. It  was  rather  as  if  a  dry,  knotty,  uncouth,  but  vigorous 
plant  suddenly  opened  out  its  inward  life  in  a  flower  of  sur- 
passing splendour  and  loveliness.  When  the  representation  of 
real  historical  persons  in  the  miracle-plays  gave  way  before  the 
introduction  of  unreal  allegorical  personages,  and  the  miracle- 
play  was  almost  driven  from  the  stage  by  the  *  play  of  morals ' 
as  it  was  called,  there  was  certainly  no  great  advance  made  in 
dramatic  representation.  The  chief  advantage  gained  was  room 
for  more  variety  ;  while  in  some  important  respects  these  plays 
fell  off  from  the  merits  of  the  preceding  kind.  Indeed,  any 
attempt  to  teach  morals  allegorically  must  lack  that  vivifying 
fire  of  faith  working  in  the  poorest  representations  of  a  histoiy 
which  the  people  heartily  believed  and  loved.  Nor  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  favourite  amusement  of  later  royalty,  do 
we  find  that  the  interludes  brought  forward  in  the  pauses  of  the 
banquets  of  Henry  VIII.  have  a  claim  to  any  refinement  upon 
those  old  miracle-plays.  They  have  gained  in  facility  and  wit ; 
they  have  lost  in  poetry.  They  have  lost  pathos  too,  and  have 
gathered  grossness.  In  the  comedies  which  soon  appear,  there 
is  far  more  of  fun  than  of  art ;  and  although  the  historical  play 
had  existed  for  some  time,  and  the  streams  of  learning  from  the 
inns  of  court  had  flowed  in  to  swell  that  of  the  drama,  it  is  not 
before  the  appearance  of  Shakspere  that  we  find  any  whole  of 
artistic  or  poetic  value.  And  this  brings  us  to  another  branoh 
of  the  subject,  of  which  it  seems  to  us  that  the  importance  has 
never  been  duly  acknowledged.  We  refer  to  the  use,  if  not 
invention,  of  blank  verse  in  England,  and  its  application  to  the 
purposes  of  the  drama.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  any  contempla- 
tion of  Shakspere  and  his  times,  the  consideration  of  these 
points  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

We  have  in  the  present  day  one  grand  master  of  blank  verse, 
the  Poet  Laureate.  But  where  would  he  have  been  if  Milton 
had  not  gone  before  him  ;  or  if  the  verse  amidst  which  he  works 
like  an  informing  spirit  had  not  existed  at  all  ?  No  doubt  he 
might  have  invented  it  himself ;  but  how  different  would  the 
result  have  been  from  the  verse  which  he  will  now  leave  behind 
him  to  lie  side  by  side  for  comparison  with  that  of  the  master  of 
the  epic  !  All  thanks  then  to  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey ! 
who,  if,  dying  on  the  scaffold  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  he  has 
left  no  poetry  in  itself  of  much  value,  yet  so  wrote  that  he 
refined  the  poetic  usages  of  the  language,  and,  above  all,  was  the 
first  who  ever  made  blank  verse  in  English.    He  used  it  in 
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translating  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Tirgil's  *Mneidf 
This  translation  he  probably  wrote  not  long  before  his  execution, 
which  took  place  in  1547,  seventeen  years  before  the  birth  of 
Shakspere.  There  are  passages  of  excellence  in  the  work,  and 
very  rarely  does  a  verse  quite  faD.  But,  as  might  be  expected, 
it  is  somewhat  stiff,  and,  as  it  were,  stimted  in  sound  ;  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the  lines  are  too  much  divided,  where  aisthiction 
would  have  been  suflScient.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed, 
if  he  had  at  once  made  a  free  use  of  a  rhythm  which  every  boy- 
poet  now  thinks  he  can  do  what  he  pleases  with,  but  of  which 
only  a  few  ever  learn  the  real  scope  and  capabilities.  Besides^ 
the  diflSculty  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  in  measure  was  the  heroic  couplet,  so  well  known  in  our 
language,  although  scarce  one  who  has  used  it  has  come  up  to 
the  variousness  of  its  modelling  in  the  hands  of  Chaucer,  with 
whose  writings  Surrey  was  of  course  familiar.  But  various  as  is 
its  melody  in  Chaucer,  the  fact  of  there  being  always  an  antici- 
pation of  the  perfecting  of  a  rhyme  at  the  end  of  the  couplet 
would  make  one  accustomed  to  heroic  verse  ready  to  introduce  a 
rhythmical  fall  and  kind  of  close  at  the  end  of  every  blank  verse 
in  trying  to  write  that  measure  for  the  first  time.  StiD,  as  we 
say,  there  is  good  verse  in  Surrey's  translation.  Take  the  follow- 
ing lines  for  a  specimen,  in  winch  the  fault  just  mentioned  is 
scarcely  perceptible.     Mercury  is  the  subject  of  them. 

*  His  golden  wings  he  knits,  which  him  transport. 
With  a  light  wind  above  the  earth  aifd  seas ; 
And  then  with  him  his  wand  he  took,  whereby 
He  calls  from  heU  pale  ghosts. 

By  power  whereof  he  drives  the  winds  away, 
And  passeth  eke  amid  the  troubled  clouds, 
Till  in  his  flight  he  'gan  descry  the  top 
And  the  steep  flanks  of  rocky  Atlas'  lull, 
That  with  his  crown  sustains  the  welkin  up ; 
Whose  head,  forgrown  with  pine,  circled  alway 
With  misty  clouds,  is  beaten  with  wind  and  storm ; 
His  shoulders  spread  with  snow ;  and  from  his  chin 
The  springs  descend ;  his  beard  frozen  with  ice. 
Here  Mercury  with  equal  shining  wings 
First  touched.* 

In  all  comparative  criticism  justice  demands  that  he  who 
began  any  mode  should  not  be  compared  with  those  who  follow 
only  on  the  ground  of  absolute  merit  in  the  productions  them- 
selves; for  while  he  may  be  inferior  in  regard  to  quality,  he 
stands  on  a  height,  as  the  inventor,  to  which  they,  as  imitators. 
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can  never  ascend,  although  they  may  climb  other  and  loftier 
heights,  through  the  example  he  has  set  them.  It  is  doubtftd, 
however,  whether  Surrey  himself  invented  this  verse,  or  only 
followed  the  lead  of  some  poet  of  Italy  or  Spain  ;  in  both  whicn 
countries  it  is  said  that  blank  verse  had  been  used  before  Surrey 
wrote  English  in  that  measure. 

Here  then  we  have  the  low  beginnings  of  blank  verse.  It  was 
nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Milton  took  it  up, 
and,  while  it  served  him  well,  glorified  it ;  nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  poem  of  worth  written  in  that  measure  between.  Here,  of 
course,  we  speak  of  the  epic  form  of  the  verse,  which,  as  being 
uttered  ore  rotundo,  is  necessarily  of  considerable  difference  from 
the  form  it  assumes  in  the  drama. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  forms  of  composition 
in  use  for  dramatic  purposes  before  blank  verse  came  into 
favour  with  play-writers.  The  nature  of  the  verse  employed  in 
the  miracle-plays  will  be  suflSciently  seen  from  tne  short 
specimens  already  given.  These  plays  were  made  up  of  care- 
fully measured  and  varied  lines,  with  correct  and  superabundant 
rhymes,  and  no  marked  lack  of  melody  or  rhythm.  But  as  far 
as  we  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  moral  and  other  rhymed 
plays  which  followed,  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  these 
respects.  They  are  in  great  measure  composed  of  long,  irregidar 
lines,  with  a  kind  of  rhythmical  progress  rather  than  rhythm  in 
them.  They  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  read  musically,  at  least 
to  one  of  our  day.  Here  are  a  few  verses  of  the  sort,  from  the 
dramatic  poem,  rather  than  di*ama,  called  somewhat  improperly 
'  The  Moral  Play  of  God's  Promises,*  by  John  Bale,  who  died 
the  year  before  Shakspere  was  bom.  It  is  the  first  in  Dodsley's 
collection.  The  verses  have  some  poetic  merit  The  rhythm 
will  be  allowed  to  be  difficult  at  least.  The  verses  are  arranged 
in  stanzas,  of  which  we  give  two.  In  most  plays  the  verses  are 
arranged  in  rhyming  couplets  only. 

Pater  Calestis.  I  have  with  fearcenesse  mankynde  oft  tymes  corrected, 

And  agayne,  I  have  allured  hym  by  swete  promes. 
I  have  sent  sore  plages,  when  he  hath  me  neglected, 
And  then  by  and  by,  most  comfortable  swetnes. 
To  Wynne  hym  to  grace,  bothe  mercye  and  lyghteousnes 
I  have  exercvsed,  yet  wyll  he  not  amende. 
Shall  I  now  lose  hym,  or  shall  I  hym  defende  ? 

In  hys  most  myschefe,  most  hyeh  grace  will  I  sendee 
To  overcome  hym  by  favoure,  if  it  may  be. 
With  hys  abusyons  no  longar  wyll  I  oontende, 
But  now  accomplyah  my  fiSrat  wyll  and  decre. 
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My  worde  be3mge  flesh,  from  hens  shall  set  hym  fre, 
Hym  teachynge  a  waye  of  perfyght  ryhteousnesse, 
That  he  shall  not  nede  to  perysh  in  hys  weaknesse. 

To  our  ears,  at  least,  the  older  miracle-plays  were  greatly  supe- 
rior. It  is  interesting  to  find,  however,  in  this  apparently  popular 
mode  of  *  building  the  rhyme ' — certainly  not  the  lofty  rhyme,  for 
no  such  crumbling  foundation  could  carry  any  height  of  super- 
structure— ^the  elements  of  the  most  popular  rhythm  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  a  rhythm  admitting  of  any  number  of  syllables  in  the 
line,  from  four  up  to  twelve,  or  even  more,  and  demanding  only 
that  there  shall  be  not  more  than  four  accented  syllables  in  the 
line.  A  song  written  with  any  spirit  in  this  measure  has,  other 
things  not  being  quite  equal,  yet  almost  a  certainty  of  becoming 
more  popular  than  one  written  in  any  other  measure.  Most  of 
Barry  Cornwall's  and  Mrs.  Hemans's  songs  are  written  in  it. 
Scott's  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  Coleridge's  *Christabel/ 
Byron's  'Siege  of  Corinth,'  Shelley's  'Sensitive  riant,' are  exam- 
ples of  the  rhythm.  Spenser  is  the  first  who  has  made  good  use 
of  it.  One  of  the  months  in  the  *  Shepherd's  Calendar '  is  com- 
posed in  it.  We  quote  a  few  lines  from  this  poem,  to  show  at 
once  the  kind  we  mean : — 

*  No  marvel,  Thenot,  if  thou  can  bear 
Cheerfully  the  winter's  wrathful  cheer ; 
For  age  and  winter  accord  full  nigh ; 
This  chill,  that  cold ;  this  crooked,  that  wry ; 
And  as  the  lowering  weather  looks  down, 
80  seemest  thou  like  Qtood  Friday  to  frown : 
But  my  flowering  youth  is  foe  to  frt)st ; 
My  ship  imwont  in  storms  to  be  tost.' 

We  can  trace  it  slightly  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  we  think  in 
others  who  preceded  Spenser.  There  is  no  sign  of  it  in  Chancer^ 
But  we  judge  it  to  be  the  essential  rhythm  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  which  will  quite  harmonize  with,  if  it  cannot  explain,  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  most  popular  measure  stilL  Shak^re 
makes  a  little  use  of  it  in  one,  if  not  in  more,  of  his  plays,  though 
it  there  partakes  of  the  irregular  character  of  that  of  the  older 
plays  which  he  is  imitating.  But  we  suspect  the  clowns  of  the 
authorship  of  some  of  the  rhymes,  '  speakmg  more  than  was  set 
*  down  for  them,'  evidently  no  uncommon  offence. 

Prose  was  likewise  in  use  for  the  drama  at  an  early  period. 

But  we  must  now  regard  the  application  of  blank  verse  to  the 
use  of  the  drama.  And  in  this  part  of  our  subject  we  owe  most 
to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Collier,  than  whom  no  one  has  done 
more  to  merit  our  gratitude  for  such  aids.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged  that '  Ferrex  and  Porrex  *  was  the  first  drama  in 
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blank  verse.  But  it  was  never  represented  on  the  public  stage. 
It  was  the  joint  production  of  Thomas  Sackville,  afterwards 
Lord  Buckburst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  Thomas  Norton,  both 
gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple,  by  the  members  of  which  it  was 
played  before  the  Queen  at  Whitehall  in  1561,  three  years  before 
Shakspere  was  born.  As  to  its  merits,  the  impression  left  by  it 
upon  our  minds  is  such  that,  although  the  verse  is  decent,  and  in 
some  respects  irreproachable,  we  think  the  time  spent  in  reading 
it  must  be  all  but  lost  to  any  but  those  who  must  verify  to  them- 
selves their  literary  profession ;  a  profession  which,  like  all  other 
professions,  involves  a  good  deal  ojf  disagreeable  duty.  We  spare 
our  readers  all  quotation,  there  being  no  occasion  to  show  what 
blank  verse  of  the  commonest  description  is.  But  we  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  state  that  this  drama  by  no  means  represents  the 
poetic  powers  of  Thomas  Sackville.  For  although  we  cannot 
agree  with  Hallam's  general  criticism,  either  for  or  against 
Sackville,  and  although  we  admire  Spenser,  we  hope,  as  much 
as  that  writer  could  have  admired  him,  we  yet  venture  to  say  that 
not  only  may  some  of  Sackville's  personifications  '  fairly  be  com- 
'  pared  with  some  of  the  most  poetical  passages  in  Spenser,'  but 
that  there  is  in  this  kind  in  Sackville  a  strength  and  simplicity 
of  representation  which  surpasses  that  of  Spenser  in  passages  in 
which  the  latter  probably  imitated  the  former.  We  refer  to  the 
allegorical  personages  in  Sackville's  '  Induction  to  the  Mirrour  of 
*  Magistrates,'  and  in  Spenser's  description  of  the  *  House  of 
Pride.' 

Mr.  Collier  judges  that  the  play  in  blank  verse  first 
represented  on  the  public  stage  was  the  *  Tamburlaine '  of 
Christopher  Marlowe,  and  that  it  was  acted  before  1587,  at  which 
date  Shakspere  would  be  twenty-three.  This  was  followed  by 
other  and  better  plays  by  the  same  author.  Although  we  cannot 
say  much  for  the  dramatic  art  of  Marlowe,  he  has  far  surpassed 
every  one  that  went  before  him  in  dramatic  poetry.  The 
passages  that  might  worthily  be  quoted  from  Marlowe's  writings 
for  the  sake  of  their  poetry  are  innumerable,  notwithstanding 
that  there  are  many  others  which  occupy  a  border  land  between 
poetry  and  bombast,  and  are  such  that  it  is  to  us  impossible  to 
say  to  which  class  they  rather  belong.  Of  course  it  is  easy  for  a 
critic  to  gain  the  credit  of  common-sense  at  the  same  time  that 
he  saves  himself  the  trouble  of  doing  what  he  too  frequently 
shows  himself  incapable  of  doing  to  any  good  purpose — ^we  mean 
thinking — by  classing  all  such  passages  togetner  as  bombastical 
nonsense  ;  but  even  in  the  matter  of  poetry  and  bombast,  a  wise 
reader  will  recognise  that  extremes  so  entirely  meet,  without 
being  in  the  least  identical,  that  they  are  capable  of  a  sort  of 
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chemico-literary  admixture,  if  not  of  combinatioiL  Goethe  him- 
self need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  written  one  or  two  of 
the  scenes  in  Marlowe's '  Faust ; '  not  that  we  mean  to  imply  that 
they  in  the  least  resemble  Goethe's  handiwork.  His  verse  is,  for 
dramatic  purposes,  fiir  inferior  to  Shakspere's ;  but  it  was  a  great 
matter  for  Shakspere  that  Marlowe  preceded  him,  and  helped  to 
prepare  to  his  hand  the  tools  and  fashions  he  needed.  The  pro- 
vision of  blank  verse  for  Shakspere's  use  seems  to  us  worthy  of 
being  called  providential,  even  in  a  system  in  which  we  cannot 
believe  that  there  is  any  chance.  For  as  the  stage  itself  is 
elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  ordinary  level,  because  it  is  the 
scene  of  a  representation^  just  so  the  speech  of  the  drama, 
dealing  not  with  unreal  but  with  ideal  persons,  the  fool  being  a 
worthy  fool,  and  the  villain  a  worthy  villain,  needs  to  be  elevated 
some  tones  above  that  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  generally 
flavoured  with  so  much  of  the  commonplace.  Now  the  common- 
place has  no  place  at  all  in  the  drama  of  Shak^ere,  which  fact 
at  once  elevates  it  above  the  tone  of  ordinary  lire.  And  so  the 
mode  of  the  speech  must  be  elevated  as  well ;  therefore  from 
prose  into  blank  verse.  If  we  go  beyond  this,  we  cease  to  be 
natural  for  the  stage  as  well  as  life  ;  and  the  result  is  that  kind 
of  composition  well  enough  known  in  Shakspere's  time,  which 
he  ridicules  in  the  recitations  of  the  player  in  *  Hamlet,'  about 
Priam,  and  Hecuba.  We  could  show  the  very  passages  of  the 
play-writer  Nash  which  Shakspere  imitates  in  these.  To  use 
another  figure,  Shakspere,  in  the  same  play,  instructs  the 
players  'to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.'  Now 
every  one  must  have  felt  that  somehow  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  any  object  or  group  of  objects  imme- 
diately presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  appearance  of  the  same 
object  or  objects  in  a  mirror.  Nature  herself  is  not  the  same  in 
the  mirror  held  up  to  her.  Everything  changes  sides  in  this 
representation  ;  and  the  room  which  is  an  ordinary,  well-known, 
homely  room,  gains  something  of  the  strange  and  poetic  when 
regarded  in  the  mirror  over  the  fire.  Now  for  this  representa- 
tion, for  this  mirror-reflection  on  the  stage,  blank  verse  is  just 
the  suitable  glass  to  receive  the  silvering  of  the  genius-mind 
behind  it. 

But  if  Shakspere  had  had  to  sit  down  and  make  his  tools 
first,  and  then  quarry  his  stone  and  fell  his  timber  for  the 
building  of  his  house,  instead  of  finding  everything  ready  to  his 
hand  for  dressing  his  stone  already  hewn,  for  sawing  and  carving 
the  timber  already  in  logs  and  planks  beside  him,  no  doubt  his 
house  would  have  been  built ;  but  can  we  with  any  reason 
suppose  that  it  would  have  proved   such   'a   lordly  pleasure- 
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*  house  *  ?  Not  even  Shakspere  could  do  without  his  poor  little 
brothers  who  preceded  him,  and,  like  the  goblins  and  gnomes  of 
the  drama,  got  everything  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  dark  earth, 
ready  for  the  master,  whom  it  would  have  been  a  shame  to  see 
working  in  the  gloom  and  the  dust  instead  of  in  the  open  eye  of 
the  day.  Nor  is  anything  so  helpful  to  the  true  development  of 
power  as  the  possibility  of  free  action  for  as  much  of  the  power 
as  is  already  operative.  This  room  for  free  action  was  provided 
by  blank  verse. 

Yet  when  Shakspere  came  first  upon  the  scene  of  dramatic 
labour,  he  had  to  serve  his  private  apprenticeship,  to  which 
the  apprenticeship  of  the  age  in  the  drama,  had  led  up.  He 
had  to  act  first  of  all.  Driven  to  London  and  the  drama  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  when  the  choice  of  some  profession  was 
necessary  to  make  him  independent  of  his  father,  seeing  he  was 
himself,  though  very  young,  a  married  man,  the  first  form  in 
which  the  impulse  to  the  drama  would  naturally  show  itself  in 
him  would  be  the  desire  to  act ;  for  the  outside  relations  would 
first  operate.  As  to  the  degree  of  merit  he  possessed  as  an  actor 
we  have  but  scanty  means  of  judging ;  for  afterwards,  in  his 
own  plays,  he  never  took  the  best  characters,  having  written 
them  for  his  friend  Richard  Burbage.  Possibly  the  dramatic 
impulse  was  sufficiently  appeased  by  the  writing  of  the  play, 
and  he  desired  no  further  satisfaction  from  personal  representa- 
tion ;  although  the  amount  of  study  spent  upon  the  higher 
<lepartment  of  the  art  might  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
render  him  unrivalled  as  well  in  the  presentation  of  his  own 
conceptions.  But  the  dramatic  spring,  having  once  broken  the 
upper  surface,  would  scoop  out  a  deeper  and  deeper  well  for 
itself  to  play  in,  and  the  actor  would  soon  begin  to  work  upon 
the  parts  he  had  himself  to  study  for  presentation.  It  being 
found  that  he  greatly  bettered  his  own  parts,  those  of  others 
would  be  submitted  to  him,  and  at  length  whole  plays  committed 
to  his  revision,  of  which  kind  there  may  be  several  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  works.  If  the  feather-end  of  his  pen  is  just  traceable 
in  *  Titus  Andronicus,'  the  point  of  it  is  much  more  evident, 
and  to  as  good  purpose  as  Beaumont  or  Fletcher  could  have 
used  his  to,  at  the  best,  in  'Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.*  Nor 
would  it  be  long  before  he  would  submit  one  of  his  own  plays 
for  approbation  ;  and  then  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  career  lies 
open  before  him,  with  every  possible  advantage  for  perfecting 
the  work,  for  the  undertaking  of  which  he  was  better  qualified 
by  nature  than  probably  any  other  man  whosoever ;  for  he  knew 
everything  about  acting,  practically — about  the  play-house  and 
its  capabilities,    about   stage    necessities,    about  the  personal 
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endowments  and  individual  qualifications  of  each  of  the  com- 
pany— so  that,  when  he  was  writing  a  play,  he  could  distribute 
the  parts  before  they  even  appeared  upon  paper,  and  write  for 
each  actor  with  the  very  living  form  of  the  ideal  person  present  'in 
'his  mind's  eye,'  and  often  to  his  bodily  sight ;  so  that  the  actual 
came  in  aid  of  the  ideal,  as  it  always  does  if  the  ideal  be  genuine, 
and  the  loftiest  conceptions  proved  the  truest  to  visible  nature. 

This  close  relation  of  Shakspere  to  the  actual  leads  us  to  a 
general  and  remarkable  fact,  which  again  will  lead  us  back  to 
Shakspere.  All  the  great  writers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
were  men  of  affairs :  they  were  not  litei-ary  men  merely,  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  word  at  present.  Hooker  was  a  hard- 
working, sheep-keeping,  cradle-rocking  pastor  of  a  country 
Krish.  Bacon's  legal  duties  were  innumerable  before  he  became 
»rd  Keeper  and  Lord  Chancellor.  Raleigh  was  soldier,  sailor, 
adventurer,  courtier,  politician,  discoverer :  indeed,  it  is  to  his 
imprisonment  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  his  literary  imdertakings,  '  The  History  of  the  World,'  a 
work  which  for  simple  majesty  of  subject  and  style  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  in  prose.  Sidney,  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty, 
received  the  highest  praise  for  the  management  of  a  secret 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  took  the  deepest  and  most 
active  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country ;  would  have 
sailed  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  for  South  American  discovery  ;  and 
might  probably  have  been  king  of  poor  Poland,  if  the  Queen 
had  not  been  too  selfish  or  wise  to  spare  him.  The  whole  of  his 
literary  productions  was  the  work  of  his  spare  hours.  Spenser 
himself,  who  was,  except  Shakspere,  the  most  purely  a  literary 
man  of  them  all,  was  at  one  time  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and,  later  in  life.  Sheriff  of  Cork.  Nor  is  the 
remark  true  only  of  the  writers  of  Elizabeth's  period,  or  of  the 
country  of  England. 

It  seems  to  us  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  can  befall 
a  poet,  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  study,  and  still  more  out  of  the 
chamber  of  imagery  in  his  own  thoughts,  to  behold  and  specu- 
late upon  the  embodiment  of  Divine  thoughts  and  purposes  in 
men  and  their  affairs  around  him.  Now  Shakspere  had  no 
pubUc  appointment,  but  he  reaped  all  the  advantage  which 
such  could  have  given  him,  and  more,  from  the  perfection  of 
his  dramatic  position.  It  was  not  with  making  plays  alone  that 
he  had  to  do ;  but,  himself  an  actor,  himself  in  a  great  measure  the 
owner  of  more  than  one  theatre,  with  a  little  realm  for  more 
difficult  to  rule  than  many  a  kingdom — a  company,  namely,  of 
actors — although  possibly  less  difficult  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  only  men  and  boys ;   with  the  pecuniary  affiurs  of  the 
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management  likewise  under  his  supervision — he  must  have  found, 
in  the  relations  and  necessities  of  his  own  profession,  not  merely 
enough  of  the  actual  to  keep  him  real  in  his  representations,  but 
almost  sufficient  opportunity  for  his  one  great  study,  that  of 
mankind,  independently  of  social  and  friendly  relations,  which 
in  his  case  were  of  the  widest  and  deepest. 

But  Shakspere  had  not  business  relations  merely :  he  was  a 
man  of  business.     There  is  a  common  blunder  manifested,  both 
in  theory  on  the  one  side,  and  in  practice  on  the  other,  which 
the  Ufe  of  Shakspere  sets  full  in  the  light.     The  theory  is,  that 
genius  is  a  sort  of  abnormal  development  of  the  imagination,  to 
the  detriment  and  loss  of  the  practical  powers,  and  that  a  genius 
is  therefore  a  kind  of  incapable,  incompetent  being,  as  far  as 
worldly  matters  are  concerned.     The  most  complete  refutation 
of  this  notion  Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  genius  the  world  has 
known  was  a  successful  man  in  common  affairs.    While  his  genius 
grew  in  strength,  fervour,  and  executive  power,  his  worldly  condition 
rose  as  well ;  he  became  a  man  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his 
townspeople,  by  whom  he  would  not  nave  been  honoured  if  he 
had  not  made  money  ;  and  he  purchased  landed  property  in  his 
native  place  with  the  results  of  his  management  of  his  theatres. 
The  practical  blunder  Ues  in  the  notion  cherished  occasionally 
by  young  people  ambitious  of  Uterary  distinction,  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  things  they  must  be  content  with  the  poverty  to 
which  the  world  dooms  its  greatest  men  ;  accepting  their  very 
poverty  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  own  genius.     If  this 
means  that  the  poet  is  not  to  make  money  his  object,  it  means 
well :  no  man  should.     But  if  it  means  either  that  the  world  is 
imkind,  or  that  the  poet  is  not  to  '  gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
'  nothing  be  lost,'  it  means  ilL     Shs^pere  did  not  make  haste  to 
be  rich.     He  neither  blamed,  courted,  nor  neglected  the  world: 
he  was  friendly  with  it.     He   could   not    have    pinched   and 
scraped  ;    but  neither  did  he  waste  or  neglect  his  worldly  sub- 
stance, which  is  God's  gift  too.     Many  immense  fortunes  have 
been  made,  not  by  absolute  dishonesty,  but  in  ways  to  which  a 
man  of  genius  ought  to  be  yet  more  ashamed  than  another  to 
condescend  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  if  a  man  of 
genius  will  do  honest  work  he  will  not  make  a  fair  livelihood  by 
it,  which  for  all  good  results  of  intellect  and  heart  is  better  than 
a  great  fortune.     But  then  Shakspere  began  with  doing  what  he 
could.     He  did  not  consent  to  starve  until  the  world  should 
recognize  his  genius,  or  grumble  against  the  blindness  of  the 
nation  in  not  seeing  what  it  was  impossible  it  should  see  before 
it  was  fairly  set  forth.     He  began  at  once  to  supply  something 
which  the  world  wanted ;  for  it  wants  many  an  honest  thing. 
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He  went  on  the  stage  and  acted^  and  so  gained  power  to  reveal 
the  genius  which  he  possessed ;  and  the  world,  in  its  possible 
measure,  was  not  slow  to  recognize  it.  Many  a  young  fellow 
who  has  entered  life  with  the  one  ambition  of  being  a  poet,  has 
failed  because  he  did  not  perceive  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  man 
than  to  be  a  poet,  that  it  is  his  first  duty  to  get  an  honest  living 
by  doing  some  honest  work  that  he  can  do,  and  for  which  there 
is  a  demand,  although  it  may  not  be  the  most  pleasant  employ- 
ment. Time  would  have  shown  whether  he  was  meant  to  be  a 
poet  or  not ;  and  if  he  had  been  no  poet  he  would  have  been 
no  beggar;  and  if  he  had  turned  out  a  poet,  it  woiild  have 
been  partly  in  virtue  of  that  experience  of  life  and  truth, 
gained  in  his  case  in  the  struggle  for  bread,  without  which, 
gained  somehow,  a  man  may  be  a  sweet  dreamer,  but  can  be 
no  strong  maker,  no  poet.  In  a  word,  here  is  the  English- 
man of  genius,  beginnmg  life  with  nothing,  and  dying,  not 
rich,  but  easy  and  honoured ;  and  this  by  doing  what  no  one 
else  could  do,  writing  dramas  in  which  the  outward  grandeur  or 
beauty  is  but  an  exponent  of  the  inward  worth ;  hiding  pearls 
for  the  wise  even  within  the  jewelled  play  of  the  variegated 
bubbles  of  fancy,  which  he  blew  while  he  wrought,  for  the  in- 
nocent deUght  of  his  thoughtless  brothers  and  sisters.  Wherever 
the  rainbow  of  Shakspere's  genius  stands,  there  lies,  indeed,  at 
the  foot  of  its  glorious  arch,  a  golden  key,  which  will  open  the 
secret  doors  of  truth,  and  admit  the  humble  seeker  into  the 
presence  of  Wisdom,  who,  having  cried  in  the  streets  in  vain, 
sits  at  home  and  waits  for  him  who  will  come  to  find  her. 
And  Shakspere  had  cakes  and  ale,  although  he  was  virtuous. 

But  what  do  we  know  about  the  character  of  Shakspere? 
How  can  we  tell  the  inner  life  of  a  man  who  has  uttered  himself 
in  dramas,  in  which  of  course  it  is  impossible  that  he  shoiild  ever 
speak  in  his  own  person?  No  doubt  he  may  speak  his  own  sen- 
timents through  the  mouths  of  many  of  his  persons ;  but  how 
are  we  to  know  in  what  cases  he  does  so  ? — At  least  we  may 
assert,  as  a  self-evident  negative,  that  a  passage  treating  of  a 
wide  question  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  person  despised  and  re- 
buked by  the  best  characters  in  the  play,  is  not  likely  to  contain 
any  cautiously  formed  and  cherished  opinion  of  the  dramatist. 
At  first  sight  this  may  seem  almost  a  truism  ;  but  we  have  only 
to  remind  our  readers  that  one  of  the  passages  oftenest  quotd 
with  admiration,  and  indeed  separately  printed  and  illuminated, 
is  *  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,'  a  passage  full  of  inhuman  contempt 
for  humanity  and  unbelief  in  its  destiny,  in  which  not  one  of  the 
seven  ages  is  allowed  to  pass  over  its  poor  sad  stage  without  a 
sneer  ;  and  that  this  passage  is  given  by  Shakspere  to  the  bUxsi 
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sensualist  Jaques  in  'As  You  Like  it/  a  man  who,  the  good  and 
wise  Duke  says,  has  been  as  vile  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be, 
so  vile  that  it  would  be  an  additional  sin  in  him  to  rebuke  sin  ; 
a  man  who  never  was  capable  of  seeing  what  is  good  in  any 
man,  and  hates  men's  vices  because  he  hates  themselves,  seeing 
in  them  only  the  reflex  of  his  own  disgust  Shakspere  knew 
better  than  to  say  that  all  the  world  is  a  stage,  and  sul  the  men 
and  women  merely  playei's.  He  had  been  a  player  himself,  but 
only  on  the  stage :  Jaques  had  been  a  player  where  he  ought 
to  have  been  a  true  man.  The  whole  of  his  account  of  human 
life  is  contradicted  and  exposed  at  once  by  the  entrance,  the  very 
moment  when  he  has  finished  his  wicked  burlesque,  of  Orlando, 
the  young  master,  carrying  Adam,  the  old  servant,  upon  his 
back.  The  song  that  immediately  follows,  sings  true :  '  Most 
*  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly/  But  between 
the  all  of  Jaques  and  the  most  of  the  song,  there  is  just  the 
difference  between  earth  and  helL — Of  course,  both  from  a 
literary  and  dramatic  point  of  view,  *  The  Seven  Ages '  is  perfect. 
Now  let  us  make  one  positive  statement  to  balance  the  other : 
that  wherever  we  find,  in  the  mouth  of  a  noble  character,  not 
stock  sentiments  of  stage  virtue,  but  appreciation  of  a  truth 
which  it  needs  deep  thought  and  expenence  united  with  love 
of  truth,  to  discover  or  verify  for  one's  self,  especially  if  the  truth  be 
of  a  sort  which  most  men  will  fail  not  merely  to  recognize  as  a 
truth,  but  to  understand  at  all,  because  the  understanding  of  it 
depends  on  the  foregoing  spiritual  perception — then  we  think 
we  may  receive  the  passage  as  an  expression  of  the  inner  soul  of 
the  writer.  He  must  have  seen  it  before  he  could  have  said  it ; 
and  to  see  such  a  truth  is  to  love  it ;  or  rather,  love  of  truth  in 
the  general  must  have  preceded  and  enabled  to  the  discovery  of  it. 
Such  a  passage  is  the  speech  of  the  Duke,  opening  the  second 
act  of  the  play  just  referred  to,  *  As  You  Like  it'  The  lesson  it 
contains  is,  that  the  well-being  of  a  man  cannot  be  secured 
except  he  partakes  of  the  ills  of  Ufe,  *  the  penalty  of  Adam.' 
And  it  seems  to  us  strange  that  the  excellent  editors  of  the 
Cambridge  edition,  now  in  the  course  of  publication — a  great 
boon  to  all  students  of  Shakspere — should  not  have  perceived 
that  the  original  reading,  that  of  the  folios,  is  the  right  one, — 

*  Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam  ? ' 

which,  with  the  point  of  interrogation  supplied,  furnishes  the 
true  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  ;  namely,  that  the  penalty  of 
Adam  is  just  what  makes  the  '  wood  more  free  firom  peril  than 
'  the  envious  court,'  teaching  each  '  not  to  think  of  Imnself  more 
'  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.' 
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But  Shakspere,  although  everywhere  felt,  is  nowhere  seen  in 
his  plays.  He  is  too  true  an  artist  to  show  his  own  face  from 
behind  the  play  of  life  with  which  he  fills  his  stage.  What  we 
can  find  of  him  there  we  must  find  by  regarding  the  whole,  and 
allowing  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  whole  to  find  its  way  to  our 
brain,  and  thence  to  our  heart  The  student  of  Shakspere  be- 
comes imbued  with  the  idea  of  his  character.  It  exhales  from 
his  writings.  And  when  we  have  found  the  main  drift  of  any 
play — the  grand  rounding  of  the  whole — then  by  that  we  may 
mterpret  individual  passages.  It  is  alone  in  their  relation  to 
the  whole  that  we  can  do  them  full  justice,  and  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole  that  we  discover  the  mind  of  the  master. 

But  we  have  another  source  of  more  direct  enlightenment  as 
to  Shakspere  himself.  We  only  say  more  direct,  not  more  cer- 
tain or  extended  enlightenment.  We  have  one  collection  of 
poems  in  which  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  and  of  himself.  Of 
course  we  refer  to  his  sonnets.  Though  these  occupy,  with  their 
presentation  of  himself,  such  a  small  relative  space,  they  yet 
admirably  roimd  and  complete,  to  our  eyes,  the  circle  of  his  in- 
dividuality. In  them  and  the  plays  the  common  saying— one  of 
the  truest — that  extremes  meet,  is  verified.  No  man  is  com- 
plete in  whom  there  are  no  extremes,  or  in  whom  those  extremes 
do  not  meet  Now  the  very  individuality  &f  Shakspere,  judged  by 
his  dramas  alone,  has  been  declared  non-existent;  while  in  the 
sonnets  he  manifests  some  of  the  deepest  phases  of  a  healthy  self- 
consciousness.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  still  unsettled 
question  as  to  whether  these  sonnets  were  addressed  to  a  man  or 
a  woman.  We  have  scarcely  a  doubt  left  on  the  question  our- 
selves, as  will  be  seen  from  the  argument  we  found  on  our 
conviction.  We  cannot  say  we  feel  much  interest  in  the  other 
question,  If  a  man,  what  Toan?  A  few  placed  at  the  end,  ar- 
ranged as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  are  beyond  doubt  addr^sed 
to  a  woman.  But  the  difference  in  tone  between  these  and  the 
others  we  think  very  remarkable.  Possibly  at  the  time  they 
were  written — most  of  them  early  in  his  life,  as  it  appears  to  U8, 
although  they  were  not  published  till  the  year  1609,  when  he 
was  forty-five  years  of  age.  Meres  referring  to  them  in  the  year 
1598,  eleven  years  before,  as  known  'among  his  private  frienda' 
— he  had  not  known  such  women  as  he  knew  afterwards,  and 
hence  the  true  devotion  of  his  soul  is  given  to  a  friend  of  his 
own  sex.  Gervinus,  whose  lectures  on  Shakspere,  profound  and 
lofty  to  a  degree  unattempted  by  any  other  interpreter,  we  are 
glad  to  find  have  been  done  into  a  suitable  English  translation, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  author  himself — ^Gervinus  says 
somewhere  in  them  that,  as  Shakspere  lived  and  wrote,  his  idc^ 
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of  womanhood  grew  nobler  and  purer.  Certainly  tiie  woman  to 
whom  the  last  few  of  these  sonnets  are  addressed  was  neither 
noble  nor  pure.  We  think,  in  this  matter  at  least,  they  record 
one  of  his  early  experiences. 

We  shall  briefly  indicate  what  we  find  in  these  sonnets  about 
the  man  himself,  and  shall  commence  with  what  is  least  pleasing 
and  of  least  value. 

We  must  confess,  then,  that,  probably  soon  after  he  came  first 
to  London,  he,  then  a  married  man,  had  an  intrigue  with  a 
married  woman,  of  which  there  are  indications  that  he  was 
afterwards  deeply  ashamed.  One  little^  incident  seems  curiously 
traceable :  that  he  had  given  her  a  set  of  tablets  which  his 
friend  had  given  him  ;  and  the  sonnet  in  which  he  excuses  him- 
self to  his  friend  for  having  done  so,  seems  to  us  the  only  piece 
of  special  pleading,  and  therefore  ungenuine  expression,  in  the 
whole.  This  friend,  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  sonnets  are  addressed, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  woman,  and  both  were  false  to 
Shakspere.  Even  Shakspere  could  not  keep  the  love  of  a  worth- 
less woman.  So  much  the  better  for  him  ;  but  it  is  a  sad  story 
at  best  Yet  even  in  this  environment  of  evil  we  see  the  nobiUty 
of  the  man,  and  his  real  self.  The  sonnets  in  which  he  mourns 
his  friend's  falsehood,  forgives  him,  and  even  finds  excuses  for 
him,  that  he  may  not  lose  his  own  love  of  him,  are,  to  our  minds, 
amongst  the  most  beautiful,  as  they  are  the  most  profound.  Of 
these  are  the  33rd  and  34th.  Nor  does  he  stop  here,  but  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following,  the  35th,  to  comfort  his  friend  in  his 
grief  for  his  oifence,  even  accusing  himself  of  ofience  in  having 
made  more  excuse  for  his  fault  than  the  fault  needed  !  But  to 
leave  this  part  of  his  history,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  stands 
alone,  and  yet  cannot  with  truth  be  passed  by,  any  more  than 
the  story  of  the  crime  of  David,  though  in  this  case  there  is  no 
comparison  to  be  made  between  the  two  further  than  the  primary 
fact,  let  us  look  at  the  one  reaUty  which,  from  a  spiritual  point 
of  view,  independently  of  the  literary  beauties  of  these  poems, 
causes  them  to  stand  all  but  alone  in  literature.  We  mean  what 
has  been  unavoidably  touched  upon  already,  the  devotion  of  his 
friendship.  We  have  said  this  makes  the  poems  stand  aU  but 
alone  ;  for  we  ought  to  be  better  able  to  understand  these  poems 
of  Shakspere,  from  the  fact  that  in  our  day  has  appeared  the 
only  other  poem  which  is  like  these,  and  which  casts  back  a  light 
upon  them. 

*  Yet  turn  thee  to  the  doubtful  shore, 

Where  thy  first  form  was  made  a  man : 
I  loved  thee,  spirit,  and  love ;  nor  can 
The  soul  of  Shakspeare  love  thee  more.' 
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So  sings  the  Poet  of  our  day,  in  the  loftiest  of  his  poems — '  In 
*  Memoriam  * — ^addressing  the  spirit  of  his  vanished  friend.  In 
the  midst  of  his  song  arises  the  thought  of  the  Poet  of  all  time, 
who  loved  his  friend  too,  and  would  have  lost  him  in  a  way  far 
worse  than  death,  had  not  his  love  been  too  strong  even  for 
that  death,  alone  ghastly,  which  threatened  to  cut  the  golden 
chain  that  bound  them,  and  part  them  by  the  gulf  impassable. 
Tennyson's  friend  had  never  wronged  him ;  and  to  the  divineness 
of  Shakspere's  love  is  added  that  of  forgiveness.  Such  love  as 
this  between  man  and  man  is  rare,  and  therefore  to  the  mind 
which  is  in  itself  no  way  rare,  incredible,  because  unintelligible. 
But  though  all  the  commonest  things  are  very  divine,  yet  divine 
individuality  ia  and  will  be  a  rare  thing  at  any  given  period  on 
the  earth.  Faith,  in  its  ideal  sense,  will  always  be  hard  to  find 
on  the  earth.  But  perhaps  this  kind  of  auection  between  man 
and  man  may,  as  Coleridge  indicates  in  his  '  Table  Talk,'  have 
been  more  common  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  than  it 
is  now.  There  is  a  certain  dread  of  the  demonstrative  in  the 
present  day,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  carried  into  regions  where 
it  is  out  of  place,  and  hinder  the  development  of  a  devotiou 
which  must  be  real,  and  grand,  and  divine,  if  one  man  such  as 
Shakspere  or  Tennyson  has  ever  felt  it.  If  one  has  felt  it, 
humanity  may  claim  it.  And  surely  He  who  is  the  Son  of  man 
has  verified  the  claim.  We  believe  there  are  very  few  of  us  who 
know  what  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  means ;  but  when 
we  find  a  man  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  centuries  who 
does,  we  may  take  this  man  as  the  prophet  of  coming  good  for 
his  race,  his  prophecy  being  himself. 

But  next  to  the  interest  of  knowing  that  a  man  could  love  so 
well,  comes  the  association  of  this  fact  with  his  art.  He  who 
could  look  abroad  upon  men,  and  imderstand  them  all — ^who 
stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  wide-open  gates  of  his  palace,  and 
admitted  with  welcome  every  one  who  came  in  sight — ^had  in  the 
inner  places  of  that  palace  one  chamber  in  which  he  met  his 
friend,  and  in  which  his  whole  soul  went  forth  to  understand  the 
soul  of  his  friend.  The  man  to  whom  nothing  in  humanity  was 
common  or  unclean  ;  in  whom  the  most  remarkable  of  his  artistic 
morals  is  fair-play ;  who  fills  our  hearts  with  a  saintly  love  for 
Cordelia  and  an  admiration  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  the  lost 
gentleman,  mournful  even  in  the  height  of  our  laughter ;  who 
could  make  an  Autolycus  and  a  Macbeth  both  human,  and  an 
A  riel  and  a  Puck  neither  human — this  is  the  man  who  loved 
best.  And  we  believe  that  this  depth  of  capacity  for  loving  lav 
at  the  root  of  all  his  knowledge  of  men  ana  women,  and  aU  his 
dramatic  pre-eminence.     The  heart  is  more  intelligent  than  the 
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intellect.     Well  says  the  poet  Matthew  Raydon,  who  has  hardly 
left  anjrthing  behind  him  but  the  lamentation  over  Sir  Philip . 
Sidney,  in  which  the  lines  occur, — 

'  He  that  hath  love  and  judgment  too 
Sees  more  than  any  other  do.' 

Simply,  we  believe  that  this,  not  this  only,  but  this  more  than 
any  other  endowment,  made  Shakspere  the  artist  he  was,  in  pro- 
viding him  all  the  material  of  hmnanity  to  work  upon,  and 
keeping  him  to  the  true  spirit  of  its  use.  Love  lookmg  forth 
upon  strife,  understood  it  all.  Love  is  the  true  revealer  of  secrets, 
because  it  makes  one  with  the  object  regarded. 

*  But,*  say  some  impatient  readers,  *  when  shall  we  have  done 
'  with  Shakspere  ?  There  is  no  end  to  this  writing  about  him/ 
It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  England  when  we  have  done  with 
Shakspere ;  for  that  will  imply,  along  with  the  loss  of  him,  that 
we  are  no  longer  capable  of  understanding  him.  Should  that 
time  ever  come,  Heaven  grant  the  generation  which  does  not 
understand  him  at  least  the  grace  to  keep  its  pens  o£f  him,  which 
will  by  no  means  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  non- 
intelligence  !  But  the  writing  about  Shakspere  which  has  been 
hitherto  so  plentiful  must  do  good  just  in  proportion  as  it  directs 
attention  to  him  and  gives  aid  to  the  understanding  of  him. 
And  while  the  utterances  of  to-day  pass  away,  the  children  of 
to-morrow  are  bom,  and  require  a  new  utterance  for  their  fresh 
need  from  those  who,  having  gone  before,  have  already  tasted 
life  and  Shakspere,  and  can  give  some  little  help  to  further 
progress  than  their  own,  by  telling  the  following  generation  what 
they  have  found.  Suppose  that  this  cry  had  been  raised  last 
century,  after  good  Dr.  Johnson  had  ceased  to  produce  to  the 
eyes  of  men  the  facts  about  his  own  incapacity  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  be  criticisms  of  Shakspere,  where  would  our  aids  be 
now  to  the  understanding  of  the  dramatist  ?  Our  own  conviction 
is,  when  we  reflect  with  how  much  labour  we  have  deepened  our 
knowledge  of  him,  and  thereby  found  in  him  the  heat — for  the 
best  lies  not  on  the  surface  for  the  careless  reader — our  own  con- 
viction is,  that  not  half  has  been  done  that  ought  to  be  done  to 
help  young  people  at  least  to  understand  the  master  mind  of 
their  country.  Few  among  them  can  ever  give  the  attention  or 
work  to  it  that  we  have  given ;  but  much  may  be  done  with 
judicious  aid.  And  a  profound  knowledge  of  their  greatest 
writer  would  do  more  than  almost  anjrthing  else  to  bind  together 
as  Englishmen,  in  a  true  and  unselfish  way,  the  hearts  of  the 
coming  generations ;  for  his  works  arc  our  coimtry  in  a  convex 
magic  mirror. 
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When  a  man  finds  that  every  time  he  reads  a  book  not  only 
does  some  obscurity  melt  away,  but  deeper  depths,  which  he  had 
not  before  seen,  dawn  upon  him,  he  is  not  likely  to  think  that 
the  time  for  ceasing  to  write  about  the  book  has  come.  And 
certainly  in  Shakspere,  as  in  all  true  artistic  work,  as  in  nature 
herself,  the  depths  are  not  to  be  revealed  utterly ;  while  every 
new  generation  needs  a  new  aid  towards  discovering  itself  and 
its  own  thoughts  in  these  forms  of  the  past.  •  And  of  all  that 
read  about  Shakspere  there  are  few  whom  more  than  one  or  two 
utterances  have  reached.  The  speech  or  the  writing  must  go 
forth  to  find  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  its  kernel  of  truth.  We 
shall,  therefore,  with  the  full  consciousness  that  perhaps  more 
has  been  already  said  and  written  about  Shakspere  than  about 
any  other  writer,  yet  venture  to  add  to  the  mass  by  a  few  general 
remarks. 

And  first  we  would  remind  our  readers  of  the  marvel  of  the 
combination  in  Shakspere  of  such  a  high  degree  of  two  facul- 
ties, one  of  which  is  generally  altogether  inferior  to  the  other  : 
the  faculties  of  reception  and  production.     Rarely  do  we  find 
that  great  receptive  power,  brought  into  operation  either  by 
reading  or  by  observation,  is  combined  with  originality  of  thought. 
Some  hungers  are  quite  satisfied  by  taking  in  what  others  have 
thought  and  felt  and  done.     By  the  assimilation  of  this  food 
many  minds  grow  and  prosper  ;  but  other  minds  feed  far  more 
upon  what  rises  from  their  own  depths ;  in  the  answers  they  are 
compelled  to  provide  to  the  questions  that  come  unsought ;  in 
the  theories  they  cannot  help  constructing  for  the  inclusion  in 
one  whole  of  the  various  facts  around  them,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  strive  with  each  other  like  the  atoms  of  a  chaos  ;  in  the 
examination  of  those  impulses  of  hidden  origin  which  at  one 
time  indicate  a  height  of  being  far  above  the  thinker's  present 
condition,  at  another  a  gulf  of  evil  into  which  he  may  possibly 
fall.      But  in  Shakspere  the  two  powers  of   beholding  and 
originating  meet  like  the  rejoining  halves  of  a  sphere.    A  man 
who  thinks  his  own  thoughts  much,  will  often  walk  through 
London  streets  and  see  nothing.    In  the  man  who  observes  omj^ 
every  passing  object  mirrors  itself  in  its  prominent  peculiaritiee, 
having  a  kind  of  harmony  with  all  the  rest,   but  arouses  no 
magician  from  the  inner  chamber  to  charm  and  chain  its  image 
to  his  purpose.      In  Shakspere,  on  the  contrary,  every  outer 
form  of  humanity  and  nature  spoke  to  that  ever-moving,  self- 
vindicating — we  had  almost  said,  and  in  a  sense  it  would  be  true, 
self-generating — humanity  within  him.    The  soimd  of  any  action 
without  him,  struck  in  him  just  the  chord  which,  in  motion  in 
him,  would  have  produced  a  similar  action.     When  anything 
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was  done,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  doing  it — perception  and  origina- 
tion conjoining  in  one  consciousness. 

But  to  this  gift  was  united  the  gift  of  utterance,  or  repre- 
sentation. Many  a  man  both  receives  and  generates  who,  some- 
how, cannot  represent.  Nothing  is  more  disappointing  sometimes 
than  our  first  experience  of  the  artistic  attempts  of  a  man  who  has 
roused  our  expectations  by  a  social  display  of  familiarity  with^ 
and  command  over,  the  subjects  of  conversation.  Have  we  not 
sometimes  found  that  when  such  a  one  sought  to  give  vital* 
or  artistic  form  to  these  thoughts,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
bom  and  die  in  the  same  moment  upon  his  lips,  but  might  easist, 
a  poor,  weak,  faded  simuldcrum  alone  was  the  result  ?  Now, 
Shakspere  was  a  great  talker,  who  enraptured  the  listeners,  and 
was  himself  so  rapt  in  his  speech  that  he  could  scarcely  come  to 
a  close  ;  but  when  he  was  alone  with  his  art,  then  and  then 
only  did  he  rise  to  the  height  of  his  great  argument,  and  all 
the  talk  was  but  as  the  fallen  mortar  and  stony  chips  lying 
about  the  walls  of  the  great  temple  of  his  drama. 

But,  along  with  all  this  wealth  of  artistic  speech,  an  artistic 
virtue  of  an  opposite  nature  becomes  remarkable  :  his  reticence. 
How  often  might  he  not  say  fine  things,  particularly  poetic 
things,  when  he  does  not,  because  it  would  not  suit  the  character 
or  the  time  I  How  many  delicate  points  are  there  not  in  his 
plays  which  we  only  discover  after  many  readings,  because  he 
will  not  put  a  single  tone  of  success  into  the  flow  of  natural 
utterance,  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  triumph  of  the  author, 
and  jar  with  the  all-important  reality  of  his  production  I 
Wherever  an  author  obtrudes  his  own  self-importance,  an 
unreality  is  the  consequence,  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  which 
we  feel  in  the  old  moral  plays,  when  historical  and  allegorical 
personages,  such  as  Julius  Ccesar  and  Gliarity,  for  instance, 
are  introduced  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  stage,  acting  in 
the  same  story.  Therefore  Shakspere  would  never  point  to  any 
stroke  of  his  own  wit  or  art.  We  may  find  it  or  not :  there  it 
is,  and  no  matter  if  no  one  see  it. 

Much  has  been  disputed  about  the  degree  of  consciousness  of 
his  own  art  possessed  by  Shakspere  :  whether  he  did  it  by  a 
grand  yet  blind  impulse,  or  whether  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
do,  and  knowingly  used  the  means  to  arrive  at  that  end.  Now 
we  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  question ;  but  we  would  recom- 
mend any  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  it  not  to  attempt 
to  make  up  their  minds  upon  it  before  considering  a  passage  m 
another  of  his  poems,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject 
for  them.  It  is  the  description  of  a  painting,  contained  in  *  The 
'Rape  of  Lucrece,'  towards  the  end  of  the  poem.     Its  very 
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minuteness  involves  tlie  expression  of  principles,  and  reveab 
that,  in  relation  to  an  art  not  his  own,  he  could  hold  principles 
of  execution,  and  indicate  perfection  of  finish,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  must  proceed  from  a  general  capacity  for  art,  and  there- 
fore might  find  an  equally  conscious  operation  in  his  own  peculiar 
department  of  it.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  that  his  results  are 
a  perfect  combination  of  the  results  of  consciousness  and  uncon- 
sciousness ;  consciousness  where  the  arrangements  of  the  play> 
outside  the  region  of  inspiration,  required  tiie  care  of  the  wakeful 
intellect;  unconsciousness  where  the  subject  itself  bore  him 
aloft  on  the  wings  of  its  own  creative  delight. 

There  is  another  manifestation  of  his  power  which  will  astonish 
those  who  consider  it.     It  is  this :  that,  while  he  was  able  to 
go  down  to  the  simple  and  grand  realities  of  human  nature,  which 
are  all  tragic ;  and  while,  therefore,  he  must  rejoice  most  in  such 
contemplations  of  human  nature  as  find  fit  outlet  in  a  '  Hamlet,' 
a  *  Lear,'  a  *  Timon,'  or  an  '  Othello,'  the  tragedies  of   Doubt, 
Ingratitude,  and  Love,  he  can  yet,  when  he  chooses,  float  on 
the  very  surface  of  human  nature,  as  in  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,' 
'  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/  *  The  Comedy  of  Errors/  '  The 
'  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;'  or  he  can  descend  half  way  as  it  were, 
and  there  remain  suspended  in  the  characters  and  feelings  of 
ordinary  nice  people,  who,  interesting  enough  to  meet  in  society, 
have  neither  received  that  development,  nor  are  placed  in  those 
circumstances,  which  admit  of  the  highest  and  simplest  poetic 
treatment.     In  these  he  will  bring  out  the  ordinary  noble  or  the 
ordinary  vicious.     Of  this  nature  are  most  of  his  comedies^  in 
which  he  gives  an  ideal  representation  of  common  social  life, 
and  steers  perfectly  clear  of  what  in  such  relations  and  sur- 
roundings would  be  heroics.     Look  how  steadily  he  keeps  the 
noble-minded  youth  Orlaifido  in  this  middle  region  ;  and  look 
how  the  best  comes  out  at  last  in  the  wayward  and  recaldtrant 
and  bizarre,  but  honest  and  true  natures  of  Beatrice  and  Bene- 
dick; and  this  without  any  untruth  to  the  nature  of  comedy, 
although  the  circumstances  border  on  the  tragic.     When  he 
wants  to  give  the  deeper  affairs  of  the  heart,  he  throws  the 
whole   at  once  out    of    the  social    circle  with   its  multiform 
restraints.     As  in  '  Hamlet '  the  stage  on  which  the  whole  is 
acted  is  really  the  heart  of  Ha/mlet,  so  he  makes  the  visible 
stage  as  it  were,  slope  off  into  the  misty  infinite,  with  a  grey, 
starless   heaven   overhead,  and  Hades  open  beneath  his  feet. 
Hence  young  people  brought  up  in  the  country  understand  the 
tragedies  far  sooner  than  they  can  comprehend  the  comedies. 
It  needs  acquaintance  with  society  and  social  ways  to  clear  up 
the  latter. 
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The  remarks  we  have  made  on  '  Hamlet,'  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, lead  us  to  point  out  how  Shakspere  prepares,  in  some  of  his 
plays,  a  stage  suitable  for  all  the  representation.  In  '  A  Mid- 
*  summer  Night's  Dream'  the  place  which  gives  tone  to  the  whole 
is  a  midnight  wood  in  the  first  flush  and  youthful  delight  of 
summer.  In  *  As  You  Like  it'  it  is  a  daylight  wood  in  spring,  full 
of  morning  freshness,  with  a  cold  wind  now  and  then  blowing 
through  the  half-clothed  boughs.  In  '  The  Tempest'  it  is  a  soli- 
tary island,  circled  by  the  mysterious  sea-horizon,  over  which 
what  may  come  who  can  tell  ? — a  place  where  the  magician  may 
work  his  will,  and  have  all  nature  at  the  beck  of  his  superior 
knowledge. 

The  only  writer  who  would  have  had  a  chance  of  rivalling 
Shakspere  in  his  own  walk,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  same 
period  of  English  history,  is  Chaucer.     He  has  the  same  gift  of 
individualizing  the  general,  and  idealizing  the  portrait.     But 
the  best  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  Shakspere's  time,  in  their 
desire  of  dramatic  individualization,  forget  the  modifying  multi- 
formity belonging  to  individual  humanity.     In  their  anxiety  to 
present  a  character^  they  take,  as  it  were,  a  human  mould,  label 
it  with  a  certain  peculiarity,  and  then  fill  in  speeches  and  forms 
according  to  the  label.     Thus  the  indications  of  character,  of 
peculiarity,  so  predominate,  the  whole  is  so  much  of  one  colour, 
that  the  result  resembles  one  of  those  allegorical  personifications 
in  which,  as  much  as  possible,  everything  human  is  eliminated, 
except  what  belongs  to  the  peculiarity,  the  personification.   How 
different  is  it  with  Shakspere's  representations !     He  ktiows  that 
no   human  being  ever  was  like   that.     He   makes  his  most 
peculiar  characters  speak  very  much  like  other  people  ;  and  it 
IS  only  over  the  whole  that  their  peculiarities  manifest  them- 
selves with  indubitable  plainness.     The  one  apparent  exception 
is  Jaqaea,  in  *  As  You  Like  it'     But  there  we  must  remember 
that  Shakspere  is  representing  a  man  who  so  chooses  to  repre- 
sent himself.     He  is  a  man  in  his  humour,  or  his  own  peculiar 
and  chosen  affectation.    Jaquea  is  the  writer  of  his  own  part ; 
for  with  him  'all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and 
*  women,'  himself  first,  '  merely  players.'     We  have  his  own  pre- 
sentation of  himself,  not^  first  of  aU,  as  he  is,  but  as  he  chooses 
to  be  taken.     Of  course  his  real  self  does  come  out  in  it,  for  no 
man  can  seem  altogether  other  than  he  is;  and  besides,  the 
Duke,  who  sees  quite  through  him,  rebukes  him  in  the  manner 
already  referred  to ;  but  it  is  his  affectation  that  gives  him  the 
unnatural  peculiarity  of  his  modes  and  speeches.     He  wishes 
them  to  be  such. 
There  is,  then,  for  every  one  of  Shakspere's  characters  the 
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firm  ground  of  humanity,  upon  which  the  weeds,  as  well  as  the 
flowers,  glorious  or  fantastic,  as  the  case  may  be,  show  them- 
selves. His  more  heroic  persons  are  the  most  profoundly 
human.  Nor  are  his  villains  unhuman,  although  inhuman 
enough.  Compared  with  Marlowe's  Jew,  Shylock  is  a  terrible 
Tnan  beside  a  dreary  monster,  and,  as  far  as  logic  and  the  lex 
talionis  go,  has  the  best  of  the  argument.  It  is  the  strength  of 
human  nature  itself  that  makes  crime  strong.  Wickedness  could 
have  no  power  of  itself:  it  lives  by  the  perverted  powers  of 
good.  And  so  great  is  Shakspere's  sympathy  with  Shylock 
even,  in  the  hard  and  unjust  doom  that  overtakes  him,  that  he 
dismisses  him  with  some  of  the  spare  sympathies  of  the  more 
tender-hearted  of  his  spectators.  Nowhere  is  the  justice  of 
genius  more  plain  than  in  Shakspere's  utter  freedom  from  party 
spirit,  even  with  regard  to  his  own  creations.  Each  character 
shall  set  itself  forth  from  its  own  point  of  view,  and  only  in  the 
choice  and  scope  of  the  whole  shall  the  judgment  of  the  poet  be 
beheld.  He  never  allows  his  opinion  to  come  out  to  the 
damaging  of  the  individual's  own  self-presentation.  He  knows 
well  that  for  the  worst  something  can  be  said,  and  that  a 
feeling  of  justice  and  his  own  right  will  be  strong  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  is  yet  swayed  by  perfect  selfishness.  Therefore 
the  false  man  is  not  discoverable  in  his  speech,  not  merely 
because  the  villain  will  talk  as  hke  a  true  man  as  he  may,  but 
because  seldom  is  the  villainy  clear  to  the  villain's  own  mind.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  whether  Boli/ngbroke  or  Norfolk 
sixiko  the  truth,  in  their  fierce  bandying  of  the  lie.  Doubtless 
each  believed  the  other  to  be  the  villain  that  he  called  him. 
And  Shakspere  has  no  desire  or  need  to  act  the  historian  in  the 
decision  of  that  question.  He  leaves  his  reader  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  perplexity  of  Richard  ;  as  puzzled,  in  fact,  as  if  he  had 
been  present  at  the  interrupted  combat. 

If  every  writer  could  write  up  to  his  own  best,  we  should  have 
far  less  to  marvel  at  in  Shakspere.  It  is  in  great  measure  the 
wealth  of  Shakspere's  suggestions,  giving  him  abimdance  of  the 
best  to  choose  from,  that  lifts  him  so  high  above  those  who, 
having  felt  the  inspiration  of  a  good  idea,  are  forced  to  go  on 
writing,  constructing,  carpentering,  with  dreary  handicraft,  be- 
fore the  exhausted  faculty  has  recovered  sufficiently  to  generate 
another.  And  then  comes  in  the  unerring  choice  of  the  beat 
of  those  suggestions.  Yet  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  what 
variety  of  the  same  kind  of  thoughts  he  could  produce,  let  him 
examine  the  treatment  of  the  same  business  in  different  plays  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  way  in  which  instigation  to  a  crime  is  managed 
\\\  *  Macbeth,'  where  Macbeth  tempts  the  two  murderers  tO/Kill 
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Banquo ;  in  '  King  John/  when  the  Ki/ng  tempts  Hubert  to  kill 
Arthur ;  in  *  The  Tempest,*  when  ATvtonio  tempts  Sebastian  to 
kill  A  lonzo ;  in  '  As  You  Like  it/  when  Oliver  instigates  Charles 
to  kill  Orlando;  and  in  *  Hamlet/  where  Claudius  urges  Laertes 
to  the  murder  of  Hamlet. 

He  shows  no  anxiety  about  being  original.  When  a  man  is 
full  of  his  work  he  forgets  himsel£  In  his  desire  to  produce  a 
good  play  he  lays  hold  upon  any  material  that  oners  itself. 
He  will  even  take  a  bad  play  and  make  a  good  one  of  it.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  to  the  student  of  Shakspere 
is  the  hide-bound  poverty  of  some  of  the  stories,  which,  informed 
by  his  life-power,  become  forms  of  strength,  richness,  and  grace. 
He  does  what  the  Spirit  in  *  Comus  *  says  the  music  he  heard 
might  do,- 

'  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death ; ' 

and  then  death  is  straightway  *  clothed  upon.'  And  nowhere  is 
the  refining  operation  of  his  genius  more  evident  than  in  the 
purification  of  these  storiea  Characters  and  incidents  which 
would  have  been  honey  and  nuts  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
are,  notwithstanding  their  dramatic  recommendations,  entirely 
remodelled  by  him.  The  fair  Ophelia  is,  in  the  old  tale,  a 
common  woman,  and  Hamlet's  mistress  ;  while  the  policy  of  the 
Lady  of  Belmont,  who,  in  the  old  story,  occupies  tiie  place  for 
which  he  invented  the  lovely  Portia,  upon  which  policy  the 
whole  story  turns,  is  such  that  it  is  as  unfit  to  set  forth  in  our 
pages  as  it  was  unfit  for  Shakspere's  purposes  of  art  His  noble 
art  refuses  to  work  upon  base  matter.  He  sees  at  once  the 
capabilities  of  a  tale,  but  he  will  not  use  it  except  he  may  do 
with  it  what  he  pleases. 

If  we  might  here  oifer  some  assistance  to  the  young  student 
who  wants  to  help  himself,  we  would  suggest  that  to  follow, 
in  a  measure,  Plutarch's  fashion  of  comparison,  will  be  the  most 
helpful  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  poet.  Let  the  reader 
take  any  two  characters,  and  putting  them  side  by  side,  look  first 
for  difierences,  and  then  for  resemblances,  between  them,  with 
the  causes  of  each ;  or  let  him  make  a  wider  attempt,  and  setting 
two  plays  one  over  against  the  other,  compare  or  contrast  them^ 
and  see  what  will  be  the  result  Let  him,  for  instance,  take  the 
two  characters  Hamlet  and  Brutus^  and  compare  their  begin- 
nings and  endings,  the  resemblances  in  their  characters,  the 
differences  in  their  conduct,  the  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  what 
was  required  of  them,  the  circumstances  in  which  action  was 
demanded  of  each,  the  helps  or  hindrances  each  had  to  the 
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working  out  of  the  problem  of  his  life,  the  way  in  which  each 
encounters  the  supernatural,  or  any  other  question  that  may 
suggest  itself  in  reading  either  of  the  plays,  ending  off  with  the 
main  lesson  taught  in  each ;  and  he  will  be  astonished  to  find,  if 
he  has  not  already  discovered  it,  what  a  rich  mine  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  wealth  is  laid  open  to  his  delighted  eyes.  Perhaps 
not  the  least  valuable  end  to  be  so  gained  is,  that  the  yoimg 
Englishman,  who  wants  to  be  delivered  from  any  temptation  to 
think  himself  the  centre  around  which  the  universe  revolves, 
will  be  aided  in  his  endeavours  after  honourable  humility  by 
looking  up  to  the  man  who  towers,  like  Saul,  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  brethren,  and  seeing  that  he  is  humble,  may  learn  to 
leave  it  to  the  pismire  to  be  angry,  to  the  earwig  to  be  conceited, 
and  to  the  spider  to  insist  on  his  own  importance. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  course  of  our  observations.  The 
dramas  of  Shakspere  are  so  natural,  that  this,  the  greatest  praise 
that  can  be  given  them,  is  the  ground  of  one  of  the  difficulties 
felt  by  the  young  student  in  estimating  them.  The  very  sim- 
plicity of  Shakspere's  art  seems  to  throw  him  out  of  any  known 
groove  of  judgment.    When  he  heArs  one  say,  *  Look  at  this,  and 

*  admire*  he   feels  inclined  to  rejoin,  'Why,  he  only  says  in 

*  the  simplest  way  what  the  thing  must  have  been.    It  is  as  plain 

*  as  daylight.'  Yes,  to  the  reader  ;  and  because  Shakspere  wrote 
it.  But  there  were  a  thousand  wrong  ways  of  doing  it :  Shaks- 
pere took  the  one  right  way.  It  is  he  who  has  made  it  plain  in 
art,  whatever  it  was  before  in  nature ;  and  most  likely  the 
very  simplicity  of  it  in  nature  was  scarcely  observed  before  he 
saw  it  and  represented  it.  And  is  it  not  the  glory  of  art  to  at- 
tain this  simplicity  ?  for  simplicity  is  the  end  of  all  things — all 
manners,  all  morals,  all  religion.  To  say  that  the  thing  could 
not  have  been  done  otherwise,  is  just  to  say  that  you  forget  the 
art  in  beholding  its  object,  that  you  forget  the  mirror  because 
you  see  nature  reflected  in  the  mirror.  Any  one  can  see  the 
moon  in  Lord  Rosse's  telescope ;  but  who  made  the  reflector  t 
And  let  the  student  try  to  express  anything  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
in  painting  or  in  modelling,  just  as  it  is.  No  man  knows  till  he 
has  made  many  attempts,  how  hard  to  reach  is  this  simplicity  of 
art.  And  the  greater  the  success,  the  fewer  are  the  signs  of  the 
labour  expended.    Simplicity  is  art's  perfection. 

But  so  natural  are  all  his  plays,  and  the  great  tragedies  to 
which  we  would  now  refer  in  particular,  amongst  the  rest,  that  it 
may  appear  to  some,  at  first  sight,  that  Shakspere  could  not  have 
constructed  them  after  any  moral  plan,  could  have  had  no  lesson 
of  his  own  to  teach  in  them,  seeing  they  bear  no  marks  of  indi- 
vidual intent,  in  that  they  depart  nowhere  from  nature,  the  ocm- 
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stniction  of  the  play  itself  going  straight  on  like  a  history.  The 
directness  of  his  plays  springs  in  part  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
humanity  and  not  circumstance  that  Shakspere  respects.  Cir- 
cumstance he  uses  only  for  the  setting  forth  of  humanity ;  and  for 
the  plot  of  circumstance,  so  much  in  favour  with  Ben  Jonson, 
and  others  of  his  contemporaries,  he  cares  nothing.  As  to  their 
looking  too  natural  to  have  any  design  in  them,  we  are  not  of 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  unlike  nature  to  have  a  design  and  a 
result.  If  the  proof  of  a  high  aim  is  to  be  what  the  critics  used 
to  call  poetic  justice,  a  kind  of  justice  that  one  would  gladly  find 
more  of  in  grocers*  and  linen-drapers'  shops,  but  can  as  well 
spare  from  a  poem,  then  we  must  say  that  he  has  not  always  a 
high  end  :  the  wicked  man  is  not  tortured,  nor  is  the  good  man 
smothered  in  bank-notes  and  rose-leaves.  Even  when  he  shows 
the  outward  ruin  and  death  that  comes  upon  Macbeth  at  last,  it 
is  only  as  an  unavoidable  little  consequence,  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  mighty  vengeance  of  nature,  even  of  God,  that 
Macbeth  cannot  say  Amen;  that  Macbeth  can  sleep  no  more  ; 
that  Macbeth  is  *  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  to  saucy 
'  doubts  and  fears ;'  that  his  very  brain  is  a  charnel-house,  whence 
aiise  the  ghosts  of  his  own  murders,  till  he  envies  the  very  dead 
the  rest  to  which  his  hand  has  sent  them.  That  immediate  and 
eternal  vengeance  upon  crime,  and  that  inner  reward  of  well- 
doing, never  fail  in  nature  or  in  Shakspere,  appear  as  such  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  hardly  look  like  design  either  in 
nature  or  in  the  mirror  which  he  nolds  up  to  her.  The  secret 
is  that,  in  the  ideal,  habit  and  design  are  one. 

Most  authors  seem  anxious  to  round  off  and  finish  everything 
in  full  sight.  Most  of  Shakspere's  tragedies  compel  our  thoughts 
to  follow  their  persons  across  the  bourn.  They  need,  as  Jean  Paul 
says,  a  piece  of  the  next  world  painted  in  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. And  this  is  surely  nature ;  but  it  need  not  therefore  be 
no  design.  What  could  be  done  with  Hamlet,  but  send  him  into 
a  region  where  he  has  some  chance  of  finding  his  difficulties 
solved ;  where  he  will  know  that  his  reverence  for  God,  which 
wiis  the  sole  stay  left  him  in  the  flood  of  hmnan  worthlessness, 
hixa  not  been  in  vain;  that  the  skies  are  not  'a  foul  and  pestilent 
'  congregation  of  vapours ' ;  that  there  are  noble  women,  though 
his  mother  was  false  and  Ophelia  weak ;  and  that  there  are 
noble  men,  although  his  uncle  and  Laertes  were  villains  and  bis 
old  companions  traitors  ?  If  Ha/mlet  is  not  to  die,  the  whole  of 
the  play  must  perish  under  the  accusation  that  the  hero 
of  it  is  left  at  last  with  only  a  superadded  misery,  a  fresh 
demand  for  action,  namely,  to  rule  a  worthless  people,  as  they 
seem  to  liim,  when  action  has  for  him  become  impossible  ;  that 
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be  has  to  live  on,  forsaken  even  of  death,  which  will  not  come 
though  the  cup  of  misery  is  at  the  brimu 

But  a  high  end  may  be  gained  in  this  world,  and  the  vision 
into  the  world  beyond  so  justified,  as  in  Ki/ng  Lear.  The 
passionate,  impulsive,  unreasoning  old  king  certainly  must  have 
given  his  wicked  daughters  occasion  enough  of  inAlnTig  the 
charges  to  which  their  avarice  urged  them.  He  had  learned 
very  little  by  his  life  of  kingship.  He  was  but  a  boy  with  grey 
hair.  He  had  had  no  inner  experiences.  And  so  all  the 
development  of  manhood  and  age  has  to  be  crowded  into  the 
few  remaining  weeks  of  his  life.  His  own  folly  and  blindness 
supply  the  occasion.  And  before  the  few  weeks  are  gone,  he  has 
passed  through  all  the  stages  of  a  fever  of  indignation  and  wrath, 
ending  in  a  madness  from  which  love  redeems  him ;  he  has 
learned  that  a  king  is  nothing  if  the  man  is  nothing ;  that  a 
king  ought  to  care  for  those  who  cannot  help  themselves ;  that 
love  has  not  its  origin  or  grounds  in  favours  flowing  from  royal 
resource  and  munificence,  and  yet  that  love  is  the  one  thing  worth 
living  for,  which  gained,  it  is  time  to  die.  And  now  that  he  has 
the  experience  that  life  can  give,  has  become  a  child  in  simplicity 
of  heart  and  judgment,  he  cannot  lose  his  daughter  again ;  who, 
likewise,  has  learned  the  one  thing  she  needed,  as  &r  as  her 
father  was  concerned,  a  little  more  excusing  tenderness.  In 
the  same  play  it  cannot  be  by  chance  that  at  its  oonmiencement 
Olmicester  speaks  with  the  utmost  carelessness  and  off-hand 
wit  about  the  parentage  of  his  natural  son  Edmund,  but  finds  at 
last  that  this  son  is  his  ruin.  Edgar,  the  true  son,  says  to 
Edmund,  after  having  righteously  d^t  him  his  death-wound, — 

*  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us : 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got 
CJost  him  his  eyes.' 

To  which  the  dying  and  convicted  villain  replies, — 

*  Thou  hast  spoken  right ;  'tis  true  : 
The  wheel  is  come  full  circle ;  I  am  here.' 

Could  anything  be  put  more  plainly  than  the  moral  lesson  in  this  ? 
It  would  be  easy  to  produce  examples  of  fine  design  from  his 
comedies  as  well ;  as  for  instance,  from  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing :' 
the  two  who  are  made  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  by  being 
each  severally  assured  of  possessing  the  love  of  the  other, 
Beatrice  and  Beiiedick,  are  shown  beforehand  to  have  a  strong 
inclination  towards  each  other,  manifested  in  their  continual 
squabbling  after  a  good-humoured  fashion ;  but  not  all  this  is 
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sufficient  to  make  them  heartily  in  love,  until  they  find  out  the 
nobility  of  each  other's  character  in  their  behaviour  about 
the  calumniated  Hero;  and  the  author  takes  care  they  shall  not 
be  married  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  trick  that 
has  been  played  upon  them.  Indeed  we  think  the  remark,  that 
Shakspere  never  leaves  any  of  his  characters  the  same  at  the  end 
of  a  play  as  he  took  them  up  at  the  beginning,  will  be  found  to 
be  true.  They  are  better  or  worse,  wiser  or  more  irretrievably 
foolish.  The  historical  plays  would  illustrate  the  remark  as  well 
as  any. 

But  of  all  the  terrible  plays  we  are  inclined  to  think  'Timon' 
the  most  terrible,  and  to  doubt  whether  justice  has  been  done 
to  the  finish  and  completeness  of  it  At  the  same  time  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  printed  (first  in  the  first  folio,  1623, 
seven  years  after  Shakspere's  death)  from  a  copy,  corrected  by 
the  author,  but  not  written  fair,  and  containing  consequent 
mistakes.  The  same  account  might  belong  to  others  of  the  plays, 
but  more  evidently  perhaps  belongs  to  the  *  Timon.'  The  idea 
of  making  the  generous  spendthrift,  whose  old  idolaters  had 
forsaken  him  because  the  idol  had  no  more  to  give,  into  the 
high-priest  of  the  Temple  of  Mammon,  dispensing  the  gold 
which  he  hated  and  despised,  that  it  might  be  a  curse  to  the 
race  which  he  had  learned  to  hate  and  despise  as  well ;  and  the 
way  in  which  Shakspere  discloses  the  depth  of  Ti/mon*8  wound, 
by  bringing  him  into  comparison  with  one  who  hates  men  by 
profession  and  humour—  are  as  powerful  as  anything  to  be  found 
even  in  Shakspere. 

We  are  very  willing  to  believe  that  *  Julius  Caesar  *  was  one  of 
his  latest  plays ;  for  certainly  it  is  the  play  in  which  he  has 
represented  a  hero  in  the  high  and  true  sense.  Brutus  is  this 
hero,  of  course ;  a  hero  because  he  will  do  what  he  sees  to  be 
right,  independently  of  personal  feeling  or  personal  advantaga 
Nor  does  his  attempt  fail  from  any  overweening  or  blindness,  in 
himself.  Had  he  known  that  the  various  papers  thrown  in  his 
way,  were  the  concoctions  of  Cassius,  he  would  not  have  made 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  Bomans  longed  for  freedom, 
and  therefore  would  be  ready  to  defend  it  As  it  was,  he 
attempted  to  liberate  a  people  which  did  not  feel  its  slavery. 
He  failed  for  others,  but  not  for  himself ;  for  his  truth  waa  such 
that  everybody  was  true  to  hinu  Unlike  Jaques  with  his  seven 
acts  of  the  burlesque  of  human  life,  Brut  as  says  at  the  last, — 

*  Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me.' 
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Of  course  all  this  is  in  Plutarch.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  with 
what  relish  Shakspere  takes  it  up»  setting  forth  all  the  aids  in 
himself  and  in  others  which  Brutus  had  to  beine  a  hero,  and 
thus  making  the  representation  as  credible  as  possibla 

We  must  heartily  confess  that  no  amount  of  genius  alone  will 
make  a  man  a  good  man  ;  that  genius  only  shows  the  right  way 
— drives  no  man  to  walk  in  it.  But  there  is  surely  some  moral 
scent  in  us  to  let  us  know  whether  a  man  only  cares  for  good 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  or  whether  he  admires  and  loves 
good.  This  admiration  and  love  cannot  be  promvnently  set 
forth  by  any  dramatist  true  to  his  art ;  but  it  must  come  out 
over  the  whole.  His  predilections  must  show  themselves  in  the 
scope  of  his  artistic  life,  in  the  things  and  subjects  he  chooses, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  represents  them.  ^Notwithstanding 
JlTicle  Toby  and  Maria,  who  will  venture  to  say  that  Sterne  was 
noble  or  virtuous,  when  he  looks  over  the  whole  that  he  has 
written?  But  in  Shakspere  there  is  no  suspicion  of  a  cloven 
foot.  Everywhere  he  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  of  truth. 
Many  small  arguments,  with  great  cumulative  force,  might  be 
adduced  to  this  eifect. 

For  ourselves  we  cannot  easily  believe  that  the  calmness  of 
his  art  could  be  so  unvarpng  except  he  exercised  it  with  a  good 
conscience  ;  that  he  could  have  kept  looking  out  upon  the  world 
aroimd  him  with  the  imtroubled  regard  necessary  for  seeing  all 
things  as  they  are,  except  there  had  been  peace  in  his  house  at 
home  ;  that  he  could  have  known  all  men  as  be  did,  and  failed 
to  know  himself.  We  can  understand  the  co-existence  of  any 
degree  of  partial  or  excited  genius  with  evil  ways,  but  we  cannot 
understand  the  existence  of  such  calm  and  universal  genius, 
wrought  out  in  his  works,  except  in  association  with  all  that  is 
noblest  in  human  nature.  Nor  is  it  other  than  on  the  side  of 
the  argument  for  his  rectitude  that  he  never  forces  rectitude 
upon  the  attention  of  others.  The  strong  impression  left  upon 
our  minds  is,  that  however  Shakspere  may  have  strayed  in  the 
early  portion  of  his  life  in  London,  he  was  not  only  an  upright 
and  noble  man  for  the  main  part,  but  a  repentant  man,  and  a 
man  whose  Ufe  was  influenced  by  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

Much  is  now  said  about  a  memorial  to  Shakspere.  The  best 
and  only  true  memorial  is  no  doubt  that  described  in  Milton's 
poem  on  this  very  subject :  the  living  and  ever-changing  monu- 
ment of  human  admiration,  expressed  in  the  faces  and  forms  of 
those  absorbed  in  the  reading  of  his  works.  But  if  the  external 
monument  might  be  such  as  to  foster  the  constant  repro- 
duction of  the  inward  monument  of  love  and  admiration,  then, 
indeed,  it  might  be  well  to  raise  one ;  and  with  this  object  in 
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view  let  us  venture  to  propose  one  mode  which  we  think  would 
favour  the  attainment  of  it.* 

Let  a  Gothic  hall  of  the  fourteenth  century  be  built ;  such  a 
hall  as  would  be  more  in  the  imagination  of  Shakspere  than  any  of 
the  architecture  of  his  own  time.  Let  all  the  copies  that  can  be  pro- 
cured of  every  early  edition  of  his  works,  singly  or  collectively, 
be  stored  in  this  hall.  Let  a  copy  of  every  other  edition  ever 
printed  be  procured  and  deposited.  Let  every  book  or  treatise 
that  can  be  found,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  written  about  Shaks- 
pere or  any  of  his  works,  be  likewise  collected  for  the  Shakspere 
library.  Let  a  special  place  be  allotted  to  the  shameless  cor- 
ruptions of  his  plays  that  have  been  produced  as  improvements 
upon  them,  some  of  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  England,  still 
partially  occupy  the  stage  instead  of  what  Shakspere  wrote.  Let 
one  department  contain  every  work  of  whatever  sort  that  tends 
to  direct  elucidation  of  his  meaning,  chiefly  those  of  the  dramatic 
writers  who  preceded  him  and  closely  followed  him.  Let  the 
windows  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  the  popular 
sports  of  his  own  time  and  the  times  of  his  English  histories. 
Let  a  small  museum  be  attached,  containing  all  procurable  anti- 
quities that  are  referred  to  in  his  plays,  along  with  first  editions, 
if  possible,  of  the  best  books  that  came  out  in  his  time,  and 
were  probably  read  by  him.  Let  the  whole  thus  as  much  as 
possible  represent  his  time.  Let  a  marble  statue  in  the  midst 
do  the  best  that  English  art  can  accomplish  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  vanished  man;  and  let  copies,  if  not  the  originals,  of 
the  several  portraits  be  safely  shrined  for  the  occasional 
beholding  of  the  multitude.  Let  the  perpetuity  of  care  neces- 
sary for  this  monument  be  secured  by  endowment ;  and  let  it  be 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  by  means  of  a  reading-room  fitted  for 
the  comfort  of  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  these  fitci- 
lities  for  a  true  acquaintance  with  our  gi-eatest  artist.  Let  there 
likewise  be  a  simple  and  moderately  sized  theatre  attached,  not 
for  regular,  but  occasional  use  ;  to  be  employed  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Shakspere*s  plays  only,  and  allowed  free  of  expense 
for  amateur  or  other  representations  of  them  for  chantable 
purposes.  But  within  a  certain  cycle  of  years — ^if,  indeed,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  out  of  the  London  play-goers 
a  sufficient  number  would  be  found  to  justify  the  representation 
of  all  the  plays  of  Shakspere  once  in  the  season — let  the  whole 
of  Shakspere  s  plays  be  acted  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  the 
managers  for  the  time  being. 

♦  The  Editor  ha«  allowed  his  able  contributor  to  state  his  views  freely  M  to 
the  kind  of  monumont  most  appropriate  to  the  memory  of  Shakspere,  but  does 
not  commit  himself  to  those  views  in  all  respects. 
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The  very  exiBtenoe  of  such  a  theatre  would  be  a  noble  protest 
of  the  highest  kind  against  the  sort  of  play,  chiefly  translated  and 
adapted  from  the  French,  which  infests  our  boards,  the  low  tone 
of  which,  even  where  it  is  not  decidedly  immoral,  does  more  harm 
than  any  amount  of  the  rough,  honest  plain-spokenness  of  Shaks- 
pere, as  judged  by  our  more  fastidious,  if  not  always  purer 
manners.  The  representation  of  such  plays  forms  the  real  ground 
of  objection  to  theatre-going.  We  believe  that  other  objections, 
which  may  be  equally  urged  against  large  assemblies  of  any 
sort,  are  not  really  grounded  upon  such  an  amount  of  objection- 
able fact  as  good  people  often  suppose.  At  all  events  it  is  not 
against  the  drama  itself,  but  its  concomitants,  its  avoidable 
concomitants,  that  such  objections  are,  or  ought  to  be,  felt  and 
directed.  The  dramatic  impulse,  as  well  as  all  other  impulses 
of  our  nature,  are  from  the  Maker. 

A  monument  like  this  would  help  to  change  a  blind  enthusiasm 
and  a  dilettante-talk  into  knowledge,  reverence,  and  study  ;  and 
surely  this  would  be  the  true  way  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  appeals  to  posterity  by  no  mighty  deeds  of  worldly 
prowess,  but  has  left  behind  him  food  for  heart,  brain,  and  con- 
science, on  which  the  generations  will  feed  till  the  end  of  time. 
It  would  be  the  one  true  and  natural  mode  of  perpetuating  his 
fame  in  kind;  helping  him  to  do  more  of  that  for  which  he  was 
bom,  and  because  of  which  we  humbly  desire  to  do  him  honour, 
as  the  years  flow  farther  away  from  the  time  when,  at  the  age 
of  lifty-two,  he  left  the  world  a  richer  legacy  of  the  results  of 
intellectual  labour  than  any  other  labourer  in  Uterature  has 
ever  done.  It  would  be  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  mind  more 
than  to  his  person. 

But  to  honour  Shakspere  in  the  best  way  we  must  not  gaze  upon 
some  grand  memorial  of  his  fame,  we  must  not  talk  largely  of 
his  wonderful  doings,  we  must  not  even  behold  the  representa- 
tion of  his  works  on  the  stage,  invaluable  aid  as  that  is  to 
the  right  understanding  of  what  he  has  written ;  but  we  must,  by 
close,  silent,  patient  study,  enter  into  an  understanding  with  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  poet-sage,  and  thus  let  his  own  words  be 
the  necromantic  spell  that  raises  the  dead,  and  brings  us  into 
communion  with  that  man  who  knew  what  was  in  men  more 
than  any  other  mere  man  ever  did.  Well  was  it  for  Shakspere 
that  he  was  humble  ;  else  on  what  a  desolate  pinnacle  of  com- 
panionless  solitude  must  he  have  stood  !  Where  was  he  to  find 
his  peers  ?  To  most  thoughtful  minds  it  is  a  terrible  fancy  to 
suppose  that  there  were  no  greater  human  being  than  them- 
selves. From  the  terror  of  such  a  truth  Shakspere*s  love  for 
men  preserved  him.     He  did  not  think  about  himself  so  much 
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as  he  thought  about  them.  Had  he  been  a  self-student  alone,  or 
chiefly,  could  he  ever  have  written  those  dramas  ?  We  close 
with  the  repetition  of  this  truth :  that  the  love  of  our  kind  is 
the  one  key  to  the  knowledge  of  humanity  and  of  ourselves. 
And  have  we  not  sacred  authority  for  concluding  that  he  who 
loves  his  brother  is  the  more  able  and  the  more  likely  to  love 
Him  who  made  him  and  his  brother  also,  and  then  told  them 
that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ? 


Art.  II.— 2^  Financial  Statements  of  1853,  1860 — 1863.  By  the 
Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladsi'one,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford.    London :  Murray.     1863. 

A  TRADITION  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  truth  represents 
the  later  Pitt  as  declaring  that  he  would  rather  possess  one  of  the 
speeches  of  Bolingbroke  than  any  of  the  lost  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes. Without  entering  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  great 
names  thus  weighed  against  each  other,  it  is  every  way  satisfactory 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  his  best  to  prevent  any  one  from 
feeling  the  want  of  a  carefully  edited  text  of  some  of  his  more 
important  speeches;  a  want  which  men  in  later  times  have  felt 
almost  as  keenly  with  regard  to  the  speeches  of  Pitt,  as  he  did 
towards  those  of  St.  John.  There  are^  it  is  true^  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Register  of  that  day^  some  notes  of  almost  all  the 
speeches  which  the  great  son  of  Chatham  delivered ;  but  these 
meagre^  lifeless  epitomes  possess  as  much  resemblance  to  the 
luxuriant  eloquence  of  the  originals  as  the  dry  twigs  of  mid- 
winter to  the  brilliant  fertility  of  June.  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial 
statements  have  been  reproduced  apparently  word  for  word.  No 
preface  has  been  added :  the  simple  announcement^  '  The  House 
*  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means/ 
stands  for  sufficient  introduction.  The  formal  resolution  with 
which  most  of  the  statements  concluded  is  reproduced  verbatim. 
No  attempt  to  dress  up  the  speeches  as  a  treatise  on  national 
finance  is  anywhere  visible.  To  us  the  book  is  all  the  more 
interesting  from  this  evident  avoidance  of  display.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  a  man  so  fully  conversant  with  the  subject  to  have 
added  a  preface^  with  a  reswni  of  the  financial  changes  of  the  last 
ten  years,  with  a  history  of  the  benefits  arising  from  them : 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  the  simpler  and  nobler  course  of  allowing 
what  he  has  done  to  speak  for  itself.  As  a  mere  statement  of 
facts  expressed  in  eloquent  language  the  volume  would  enhance 
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any  inferior  repntatioD.  It  has  a  higher  claim  to  respect  as  the 
work  of  a  great  statesman^  who^  though  not  the  originator  of 
the  course  of  policy  he  has  followed  out,  has  as  completely  identified 
himself  with  it  as  if  he  had  been  its  founder.  The  language  of  the 
speeches  is  always  clear^  and  often  brilliant :  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose has  been  the  ^  one  sure  way  of  giving  freshness  and  importance 
*  to  the  most  common-place  maxims/  Even  as  one  reads  the 
'  winged  words  ^  one  feels  the  force  which  characterizes  the  man^ 
though  the  silent  page  fails  to  set  before  us  the  vigour  and 
intensity  of  the  great  speaker.  It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  publication  of  the  volume  at  this 
particular  time.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  held  his  high  office  during 
seven  out  of  the  eleven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  delivery 
of  his  first  budget  speech.  He  has  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  five  years  consecutively^  and  at  the  present  time  has 
undoubtedly  set  the  impress  of  his  policy  more  forcibly  on  the 
course  of  British  commerce  than  any  minister  since  Sir  Kobert 
Peel.  And  now^  mindful  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  events  of 
comparatively  recent  times — of  ten  years  since— of  five  years  since 
— are  hidden  from  our  view  by  the  accumulation  of  events  more 
recent  stilly  he  has  placed  the  scheme  of  his  policy  before  us  in 
this  form. 

There  has  been  of  late  years^  as  we  have  had  reason  to  remark 
on  a  previous  occasion^*  an  increased^  and^  we  may  add,  an 
increasing  interest  in  matters  like  the  subject  of  the  volume  now 
before  us.  Two  causes  for  this  will  occur  to  every  one.  The  first 
is  the  vast  augmentation  in  the  public  expenditure ;  the  second, 
that  while  many  important  public  questions  have  slumbered  for  a 
while^  some  of  the  most  strongly  contested  parliamentary  struggles 
have  recently  turned  on  matters  of  finance.  Witness  the  rejection 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Paper  Duty  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1860.  Witness  also  the  strong  opposition  shown  last  year  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposed  measure  for  the  taxation  of  charities.  An 
additional  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  public  revenue  is  now  raised  by  direct  taxation.  When 
Excise  Duties  and  Customs  formed  the  staple  of  the  pubUc  revenoe, 
it  was  comparatively  a  matter  of  little  importance  to  many  a  man 
of  narrow  income  if  tea  or  spirits  were  rated  a  little  heavier.  As 
his  temperament  inclined  him  to  follow  Bacchus  or  Father  Msthew, 
he  forthwith  retrenched  his  expenses  by  avoiding  the  potations  to 
which  he  was  least  inclined.  But  nowadays  there  is  no  such  easy 
escape  even  for  a  teetotaller.  An  addition  to  the  Income  Tax  is 
alike  less  readily  evaded,  and  more  perceptible  by  far  to  the  fingers 
of  the  tax-payer.  lie  begins,  when  reading  in  the  paper  of  dis- 
♦  The  BiuTibU  Qvaktebly  Review,  No.  Ixxiv.,  April,  1863, 
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tarbances  at  the  Cape^  or  a  new  Maori  war  to  run  through^  and 
with  by  no  means  pleasant  feelings^  the  little  calculation  of^  *  So 
many  millions  to  the  State^  so  many  pence  in  the  pound  to  me.' 
And  yet  there  is  a  better  reason  stilly  we  believe^  for  the  greater 
interest  now  felt  in  financial  matters :  it  is  that  the  majority  of 
thinking  men  feel  well  assured^  as  they  survey  the  vast  and  hitherto 
unchecked  prosperity  of  our  country^  that  most  of  this  is  owing  to 
changes  in  commercial  legislation  within  comparatively  recent 
times.  All  is  due,  in  one  sense,  to  that  good  Providence  which 
has  sheltered  and  protected  us :  much  is  due,  in  another  sense,  to 
the  vigour  and  energy  of  our  hard-working  people.  But  much 
also  results  from  those  alterations  in  fiscal  laws  which  have  enabled 
us  to  draw  the  materials  for  our  industry  untaxed,  or  lightly  taxed, 
from  the  farthest  regions  of  the  globe ;  which  have  enabled  us  to 
mitigate  the  deficiencies  of  our  own  seasons,  to  supply  the  defects 
of  our  own  productions  with  the  abundance  of  foreign  and  far- 
distant  lands,  unrestricted  by  a  narrow  and  selfish  policy.  That 
this  has  been  done  is  much ;  but  more  even  than  this  has  been 
done.  Though  the  rich  have  become  wealthier,  the  poor,  it  has 
been  well  said,  have  become  less  poor.  Should  any  one  doubt  thi^, 
he  has  but  to  remember  the  manner  in  which  the  Lancashire 
distress  has  been  accepted,  not  only  by  the  country  at  large,  but  by 
those  who  have  suficred  the  most  from  it.  Would  the  operatives 
have  borne  their  bitter  privations  as  patiently,  had  they  thought 
that  their  trials  were  caused  by  any  act  or  deficiency  in  the 
Government  ?  Their  long-enduring  patience,  their  increased  self- 
respect,  their  abstinence  from  turbulence,  give  the  best  reasons  for 
the  behef  that  the  people,  generally,  understand  that  recent  com- 
mercial legislation  has  been  designed,  not  to  further  the  interests 
of  any  one  class  in  the  State,  but  for  the  abiding  benefit  of  the 
whole  body. 

The  position  of  the  Finance  Minister  of  England  in  1853,  and 
still  more  ten  years  later,  di£fered  widely  from  that  occupied 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  two-and-twenty  years  ago.  Then  the  whole 
system  required  reorganization,  and  readjustment  to  the  existing 
requirements  of  the  community  :  now  re-arrangement  has  reached 
probably  its  ultimate  limit.  Then  it  was  possible,  by  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  Income  Tax,  to  draw  forth  five  millions  from 
sources  of  supply  comparatively  untouched;  and  sheltered  thus 
from  the  apprehension  of  a  deficiency,  to  watch  the  invigorating 
effects  of  large  remissions  of  duties :  now  no  such  fresh  resource 
is  available.  At  that  time  Customs  Duties  and  Excise  Duties 
weighed  far  more  heavily  on  the  energy  of  the  manufacturer  than 
they  do  now,  and  consequently  the  favourable  results  of  re- 
missions developed  themselves  more  speedily.     Then — last,  bat 
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by  no  means  least — it  was  possible  to  provide  for  the  whole  expense 
of  Grovemment  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  fifty  millions  (forty-eight 
millions  in  1844) :  now  seventy  millions  is  far  nearer  the  annual 
sum  for  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  to  provide.  In 
1853,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  weighted  by  the  latter 
of  these  difficulties.  Though  the  horizon  was^.  darkening  towards 
the  East,  there  was  still  a  hope  that  the  storm  might  yet  blow  over, 
and  the  amount  to  be  raised  did  not  differ  largely  from  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  then  immediately  preceding.  It  might 
be  allowable,  therefore,  to  assume  that  what  had  been  would  be,  and 
a  carefully  arranged  scheme  proposed  the  extinction  of  the  Income 
Tax  in  seven  years.  Meantime,  while  in  one  direction  relaxing,  or 
rather  promising  to  relax,  his  grasp  on  property,  Mr.  Gladstone 
tierhtened  it  on  another;  and  the  same  scheme  which  gave  a 
reasonable  hope  of  the  ultimate  remission  of  taxation  on  income, 
fixed  at  once  and  for  the  future  the  succession  duties  on  realised 
property.  William  Pitt  had  attempted  to  carry  a  similar  measure  in 
1796;  but  though  at  that  period  usually  certain  of  a  large 
majority,  he  was  unable  to  make  way  against  the  strong  opposition 
which  the  proposal  of  this  tax  excited  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Francis,  set  themselves  against  it  with  all  their 
might ;  the  country  gentlemen  followed  their  lead  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  bill  was  finally  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  another  of  the  most 
marked  occasions  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  has  trod  in  the  path  of  the  great  financier 
we  have  just  named;  the  second  being  the  carrying  through 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France  in  1860.  Unless  some  vast 
calamity  deprives  our  country  of  the  benefits  to  be  looked  for  from 
this  treaty,  future  times  will  speak  of  it  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  language  which  he  applied  to  Pitt  and  the  earlier  treaty. 
It  will  be  remembered  as  '  one  of  the  very  best  and  very  wisest 
^  measures  ever  adopted  by  ParUament,  which  contributed  at 
^  least  as  much  as  any  passage  of  his  brilliant  career  to  the  fame  of 
'  the  great  statesman  who  introduced  it.'  Such  a  measure  was  no 
easy  one  to  carry  through ;  and  much,  as  is  now  a  matter  of 
history,  is  due  to  Mr.  Cobden.  The  services  rendered  to  hit 
country  by  that  gentleman  are  at  least  as  important  as  those 
performed  by  Lord  Auckland  in  1786,  and  acknowledged  so 
warmly  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Besides  the  vast  commercial  interests  at 
stake,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  truly,  when  quoting  in  1862  the  figures 
showing  the  great  increase  of  communication  between  the  two 
countries,  that  this  increase  gave  rise, — 

*  I  will  not  say  to  a  certainty,  I  will  not  even  say  to  a  confident 
expectation,  but  at  least  to  a  hope,  that  the  oommercial  relations 
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between  these  two  great  countries,  valuable  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, and  still  more  valuable  as  they  are  the  pledges,  guarantees, 
and  mainstays  of  those  friendly  feelings  between  England  and 
France  which  must  always  be  the  best  security  for  the  general  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  world — these  figures  give  rise,  I  say, 
to  a  hope  that  tiie  commerce  between  these  two  great  countries  is  at 
last  about  to  approach  a  scale  something  like  what  nature  intended 
it  to  be,  and  something  like  what  it  was  intended  to  be  by  that 
greatest  of  all  our  peace  ministers,  Mr.  Pitt,  but  as  imlike  as 
possible  to  what  the  obstinacy,  the  follies,  and  the  prejudices  of 
other  men  had  made  it  and  had  kept  it.' 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  proposed 
was  one  when  such  a  measure^  and  the  arrangements  consequent 
on  it^  were  especially  difficult  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  had  to 
confront  the  House  of  Commons,  ever  mindful  of  Hansard^  a^nd  to 
announce  that  the  plans  of  1853  could  not  be  adhered  to. 
On  the  very  date  at  which  he  had  proclaimed  that  the  Income  Tax 
was  to  end^  he  had  to  reimpose  it  at  a  higher  rate.  He  had 
to  announce  that  the  promised  remissions  of  taxation  looked,  for- 
ward to  for  many  long  years  could  not  be  granted.  He  had  to 
account  for  the  diminution  of  expenditure  caused  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  Long  Annuities  being  more  than  swallowed  up  by  increased 
charges.  He  had  to  reconcile  uneasy  supporters  as  well  as 
to  conciliate  inveterate  opponents^  and  he  succeeded. 

To  analyze  the  whole  of  this  large  volume  would  be  simply 
to  perform  for  our  readers  what  we  sincerely  hope  they  may  do  for 
themselves.  If  nothing  else  were  to  be  gained  by  the  study,  they 
will  have  made  acquaintance  with  some  specimens  of  spoken 
English  which  are  amongst  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  elegant  of 
these  times.  Complaints^  are  made  sometimes  of  modern  debase- 
ment in  our  language,  of  the  want  of  purity  of  style^  of  a  slipshod 
way  of  expression.  That  there  are  groilnds  for  this  apprehension 
is  but  too  evident.  Phrases  pass  current^  even  in  the  works  of 
educated  men,  in  which  grotesqueness  stands  for  strength^  and 
attempted  wit  for  elegance.  It  is  a  refreshment,  after  reading 
through  pages  so  written,  to  turn  to  a  volume  expressed  with  such 
thoughtful  care.  The  ablest  speech  perhaps  in  the  book,  viewed 
as  a  speech  only,  is  the  one  on  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 
exemption  of  charities  from  the  Income  Tax.  As  this  was  only  a 
portion  of  a  larger  measure,  we  do  not  intend  to  advert  to  it 
further  than  by  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  importance 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the  plan  then  rejected,  will  be  certain 
to  cause  its  reconsideration  at  no  distant  date.  The  boldest 
financial  scheme  is  that  of  1853.  Mr.  Gladstone's  exploits  then 
have  been  favourably  compared  even  by  a  political  opponent  with 
those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842;  but  the  evident  necessity  that 
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the  GovernmeDt  plan  should  be  adopted  after  the  break  dowD 
in  Lord  Derby^s  administration  in  the  winter  of  1852,  was  a  most 
forcible  ally.  In  1860  the  plans  of  the  Government  stood  on 
their  own  merits,  opposed  to  a  far  more  formidable  opposition. 
Although,  as  we  have  just  stated,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt 
any  general  summary  of  the  book,  we  will  glance  rapidly  at 
the  leading  features  of  the  budget  of  this  particular  year  (1860). 

We  have  mentioned  above  the  hindrances  under  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  laboured,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  also  his  method 
of  confronting  them.  Grappling  with  the  whole  diflBculty  at 
once,  he  commenced  by  announcing  that  the  deficit,  should  the 
then  expiring  tea  and  sugar  duties  and  Income  Tax  not  be 
renewed,  would  be  no  less  than  £9,400,000 ;  that  in  no  case  could 
an  Income  Tax  of  less  than  9d.  in  the  pound  be  avoided,  irrespective 
of  the  treaty  with  France.  Mr.  Gladstone  skilfully  continued  to 
argue  that  times  which  required  high  taxation  were  equally  the 
very  times  when  improvement  and  reform  in  the  commercial 
code  were  needed.  Going  back  to  the  year  1832,  he  surveyed  the 
ten  years  from  that  date  to  1841.  During  this  period  commercial 
legislation  was  on  the  whole  stationary,  and  the  revenue  remained 
nearly  stationary  also,  enlarging  but  with  the  slow  increase  of  the 
population.  This  group  of  years  he  compared  with  the  twelve 
from  1842  to  1853,  when  the  remissions  of  taxation  were  fiilly 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  twelve  millions  during  the  whole 
time.  The  result  showed  that  the  growth  of  revenue  during  the 
later  period  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  former.  Having  thus 
conclusively  proved  that  the  relaxation  and  reform  of  the  commer- 
cial system  had  been  the  cause  of  the  increased  ability  of  the 
country  to  bear  increased  taxation,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  on 
what  principle  the  proposed  commercial  reforms  were  to  be  based. 
And  at  this  point  Mr.  Gladstone  summarily  rejected  the  daim  of 
the  tea  and  sugar  duties  to  be  reduced,  pointing  out  that  however 
much  the  labourer  might  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  articles  which  he  consumed,  he  in  reality  drew  far  more  advan- 
tage from  such  changes  as  set  his  labour  free,  and  enhanced 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  that  labour.  And  on  this  ground 
he  claimed  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  with  France,  pointing 
out  how  slight  an  interchange  of  commodities  now  existed  between 
the  two  countries ;  ^  showing  also  how  large  that  trade  might 
become  were  it  not  fettered  by  innumerable  restrictions.  On 
this  principle  also  the  Paper  Duty  was  to  be  repealed,  and 
the  Customs  tarifi*  remodelled.  And  since  an  Income  Tax  was 
inevitable,  one  of  tenpence  in  the  pound  was  acquiesced  in  without 
much  reluctance,  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  probable  augmen- 
tation of  commerce,  and  the  poUtical  advantages  of  the  treatjj  on 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  as  follows  : — 
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<  I  know  that  this  treaty  may  be  said  to  bear  a  political 
character.  The  commercial  relations  of  England  with  France  have 
always  borne  a  political  character.  What  is  the  history  of  the 
system  of  prohibitions,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  which 
grew  up  between  this  coimtry  and  France  ?  It  was  simply  this : 
that  finding  yourselves  in  political  estrangement  from  her  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  you  followed  up  and  confirmed  that 
estrangement,  both  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  by  a  system  of 
prohibitory  duties.  And  I  do  not  deny  that  it  was  effectual  for  its 
end.  I  do  not  mean  for  its  economical  end.  Economically  it  may, 
I  admit,  have  been  detrimental  enough  to  both  countries ;  but 
for  its  political  end  it  was  effectual.  It  is  because  it  was  effectual, 
that  I  call  upon  you  to  legislate  now  for  an  opposite  aim  by 
the  exact  reverse  of  that  process.  And  if  you  desire  to  knit 
together  in  amity  those  two  great  nations,  whose  conflicts  have 
so  often  shaken  the  world,  undo  for  your  purpose  that  which  your 
fathers  did  for  their  purpose,  and  pursue  with  equal  intelligence 
and  consistency  an  end  that  is  more  beneficial.' 

Four  years  nearly  have  elapsed  since  that  memorable  speech; 
four  years  of  internal  peace  to  our  own  country^  but  still  weighted 
with  many  troubles.  They  have  been  years  during  which  we  have 
fortunately  avoided  any  great  war;  but  heavy  armaments  have 
had  to  be  kept  up^  vast  fortifications  have  been  considered  needful^ 
and  have  to  be  paid  for.  Troops  in  large  numbers  have  been 
dispatched  to  North  America^  and  have  to  be  maintained  there. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  navy  has  been  continued.  And  yet  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  considerable  reductions  in  taxation,  in 
the  duties  on  tea  and  in  the  Income  Tax.  Well  might  Mr.  Qlad- 
stone,  in  subsequent  years,  point  to  the  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  trade  with  France ;  an  increase  which,  as  early  as  the 
year  1862,  went  far  to  balance  the  diminution  of  our  coDimcrce 
with  America. 

The  building  up  of  a  trade  between  two  countries  must  be 
always  far  from  rapid.  '  Confidence/  said  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham,  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  speeches,  *  is  a  plant  of 
*  slow  growth  in  aged  bosoms.*  We  may  add  that  the  plant 
does  not  bloom  more  rapidly  in  commercial  minds.  It  is  often  long 
before  a  merchant  can  be  got  to  venture  again  in  exportation  to  a 
country,  when  he  has  once  lost  by  the  process ;  and  ignorance  of 
the  real  wants  of  other  countries  often  causes  fresh  ventures  to  fail. 
It  might  probably  be  difficult  to  identify  the  vessel  which,  in  the 
story,  is  stated  to  have  carried  a  splendid  cargo  of  skates  and 
warming-pans  to  a  tropical  land  where  water  never  froze,  and  where 
beds,  such  as  civilization  smoothes,  were  unknown  luxuries.  But 
without  committing  such  extreme  blunders,  mistakes  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  are  not  unfrequently 
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made.     No  one  who  haB  even  taken  such  a  cnraory  glimpse  of 

SoQthern  France  as  a  voyage  down  the  sonny  Rhone  affords,  can 

Adl  to  perceire  the  vast  acreage  of  vineyards,  of  which  the  produce 

might  be  sent  to  foreign  markets.     The  valleys  which  branch  out 

on  either  side  of  that  great  water  may  present  Ukewise  a  goodly 

store  of  purple  dusters,  and  very  reasonably  good  wine  may  be  found 

at  very  low  prices  in  the  more  central  districts,  where  the  vine 

ripens  among  the  volcanic  detritus  of  Auvergne  and  Vday.     Yet, 

as  far  as  we  can  learn,  comparatively  little  of  the  wines  of  the  valley 

of  the  Rhone  and  the  south-eastern  division  of  France  reaches 

England  at  all ;  whQe  some,  even  of  the  small  quantity  exported, 

m^es  the  vovage  under  different  appellations.     There  is,  we  are 

told  on  good  authority,  a  species  of  promotion  and  preferment 

among  wines.     Acting  on  a  dictum  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 

declan»  that  claret  would  be   port  if  it   could,  the    unwilling 

vinuges    of  the  Herault,  the  Card,    and   the    Ande,  and   the 

neighbouring  departments,  are  extensively  doctored,  and  reappear 

under  new  and  well-known  names.     Thus,  of  the  exportation  of 

wines  from    Marseilles,  which    is   not   large,  being    only  about 

137,000  gallons  in  1861 ;  roughly  speaking,  by  no   means  the 

tenth  part  of  the  whole  exportation  from  that  country  on  the 

average  of  the  last  three  years,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 

how  much  reached  England  under  their  own  proper  names. 

'  The  adulteration  and  mixing  of  wines,'  says  Mr.  Consul  Mark, 
in  his  intelligent  report  on  the  commerce  of  Marseilles  for  the  year 
1 861,  *  is  lai^ly  carried  on  in  these  parts,  and  is  mostly  effected  by 
ignorant  persons,  who  labour,  unfortunately,  under  the  belief  that 
the  consumers  in  England  have  no  knowledge  of  wines,  and  that  the 
nationiil  taste  is  fixed  upon  fiery  port  and  sheny.  It  is  no  nncom- 
mou  tliin^r  to  see  rows  of  casks  of  wine  on  the  quays  at  MaraeiDee, 
uiiirkod  *'  Fai^on  Porto,"  being  filled  up,  in  broad  daylight^  with 
American  ix^m  brandy,  and  then  put  on  [)oard  ship  for  En^and. 

*  I'ntil  these  false  notions  are  laid  aside  here,  and  some  modifi- 


cation of  the  tariff  is  made  in  England,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  great 
ex|x>rtation  of  wine  can  take  place  from  Marseilles  for  the  United 
Kingtiom.  Tliere  is  an  unL'mited  supply  of  good  wholesome  wine 
to  W  had  in  this  part  of  France,  which  could  safely  be  sent  to 
England  in  its  natural  state,  and  at  very  cheap  rates.' 

Such  ignorance  of  English  tastes,  and  carelessness  in  suiting 
what  is  exported,  to  the  feeling  of  the  country  whither  it  is  sent,  is 
really  astonishing.  Had  it  taken  place  in  some  secluded  rural 
village,  one  might  not  have  been  surprised ;  but  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  it  should  occur  in  a  commercial  centre  like  Mar- 
simIIos  ;  a  port  which  in  18G1  was  entered  by  nearly  10,000 
vessels,  a  number  three  times  as  large  as  that  registered  at  the 
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Custom  House  at  Bordeaux  in  the  same  year.  To  such  erroneous 
views  as  those  we  have  just  described  we  may  attribute  it  in  greaf 
measure  that  the  importation  of  French  wine,  besides  the  well- 
known  growths  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy,  has  not  received  a  yet 
greater  extension,  though  some  of  the  produce  of  South-eastern 
France  is  but  little  inferior  in  alcohol  to  the  natural  strength  of  some 
of  the  vintages  of  Portugal.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  bulk  of  the 
French  wine-growers,  labouring  on  their  own  little  patch  of  stony 
ground,  isolated  from  almost  all  but  those  who  are  drudging 
through  the  same  routine  as  themselves,  renders  them  particularly 
slow  to  receive  any  new  idea.  Add  to  this,  that  these  little 
growers  rarely  are  merchants,  but  sell  their  produce  in  their  own 
cellars  to  the  buyer  or  his  agents,  and  we  may  understand  how 
many  links  must  intervene  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer 
in  this  country.  Nor  is  mere  ignorance  of  the  tastes  of  wine- 
drinkers  in  other  lands  the  only  impediment  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  cultivation  among  wine-growers.  There  is  a  very 
significant  hint  in  the  report  made  in  1861  to  the  Customs,  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  producer  to  attend  to  quantity  rather  than 
quality. 

*  Among  the  generality  of  wines  superiority  of  quality  does  not 
usually  produce  at  the  place  of  growth  its  fair  equivalent  of  price ; 
on  which  account  it  is  gradually  becoming  the  universal  object  of 
the  grower  to  produce  quantity  in  preference  to  quality,  the  quantity 
being  usually  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quality.  The  vines  which 
bear  the  largest  crop  yield  tiie  lightest  and  most  inferior  wine.' 

In  time,  however,  as  prices  rise,  as  they  must  inevitably  do  if 
exportation  is  greatly  increased,  a  knowledge  of  what  will  be  then 
to  their  interest  will  certainly  penetrate  even  to  the  remotest 
seclusion  of  agricultural  France,  and  we  may  look  for  a  more 
careful  preparation  of  the  crop  in  those  districts  where  hitherto  a 
SoutheiTi  slovenliness  has  reigned  supreme.  We  have  gone  rather 
more  into  detail  in  this  branch  of  our  subject  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  done,  since  it  is  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the 
innumerable  hindrances  which  impede  the  rapid  growth  of  a  trade 
between  two  countries  long  and  studiously  isolated  from  ekch 
other.  The  flood-gates  may  be  opened,  the  stream  long  dammed 
up  may  be  permitted  to  flow  once  more  in  the  channel  which 
nature  intended  it  to  follow ;  but  with  long  stagnation  the  waters 
have  become  encumbered  with  rank  vegetation :  the  weeds  which 
have  grown  up  in  the  watercourses  must  be  eradicated,  the  trees 
which  have  fallen  across  must  be  removed,  the  vast  accumulation 
of  the  mud  of  centuries  must  be  cleared  away,  ere  the  bright 
stream  will  leap  forth  with  its  natural  vigour. 

It  is  very  satisfactory,  also,  to  learn  that  the  treaty  is  regarded 
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IS  successful  from  a  French  point  of  view.  Without  reciprocity  of 
adTantage  no  international  trade  can  ever  be  permanent;  and  hence 
it  affords  good  grounid  for  such  a  hope^  to  be  assured  that  the 
benefits  of  the  treaty  are  beginning  to  be  fully  comprehended  od 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  This  feeling  was  shown  very  decidedly 
in  a  recent  debate  of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  important  results  of  the  increase  of  the  opposition  in 
that  Chamber^  that  every  portion  of  the  Imperial  policy  is  liable  to 
be  more  freely  canvassed  than  heretofore.  In  consequence,  much 
dearer  explanations  of  Government  measures  are  given  by  o£Scitl 
authority  than  might  otherwise  have  been  considered  necessary. 
ATe  will  not  weary  our  readers  with  the  repetition  of  details  which 
we  can  give  more  clearly  from  English  sources,  but  we  will  give 
one  short  quotation  from  one  of  the  very  able  speechea  made  on 
the  occasion  to  which  we  refer.  The  advantages  and  dangers 
of  free,  or  rather  freer  trade,  were  first  debated.  M.  Auguste 
Che\'alier,  among  others,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  removing 
protective  duties,  quoting  Bastiat,  the  celebrated  French  political 
economist,  who,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  was  so  far  in  advance 
of  his  countrymen  on  the  subject  of  firee  trade,  that  in  the  year 
18-47  he  endeavoured,  but  ineffectually,  to  establish  a  Free  Trade 
League  in  France,  on  the  model  of  the  English  Com  Law  League. 
At  the  end  of  the  debate  M.  de  Fon^de  la  Roquette,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State,  closed  his  speech  with  the  following 
remarks : — 

'  In  all  grreat  questions  of  political  economy  there  are  three  inte- 
rests in  presence, — that  of  the  consumers,  not  a  noisy  interest,  but 
one  which  no  provident  government  can  ever  neglect.  On  this 
|H)iiit  there  is  no  doubt :  the  consumers  are  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  treaty.  Next  is  the  interest  of  trade ;  the  multiplicity  of 
exchanges,  the  development  of  our  commercial  relations,  are 
undoubtedly  beneficial  to  trade ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  that 
point  either.  Lastly,  there  are  the  interests  of  the  great  producers : 
on  this  head  there  might  be  some  uneasiness;  there  was  some 
reason  to  fear  that  our  great  industries  might  be  incommoded  by  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system.  The  experiment  has  been  made, 
and  the  industries  menaced  have  held  their  ground  against  T^^gHfth 
(xmq^etition ;  they  have  been  developed  at  home  under  the  protection 
still  afforded  them,  and  abroad  without  protection.  For  you  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  if  you  can  protect  industry  at  home 
YOU  etmnot  do  so  in  the  world  at  large ;  and  recollect,  that  if  France 
is  a  great  market,  the  world  is  still  a  larger  one,  and  you  cannot 
maintain  your  place  there  without  resolutely  entering  on  the  path  of 
competition  and  liberty.     There  lies  our  path  in  the  future.' 

Several  facts  show  curiously  the  greater  communication  between 
the  two  countries.     In  1862  Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  state, — 
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'  Perhaps  it  is  a  secondary  fact  whicli  I  am  now  about  to  mention ; 
but  it  is  neither  unsatisfactory  nor  unimportant,  because  the  more 
intercourse  we  have  with  other  countries,  the  better  the  feeling  that 
will  prevail  between  us.  I  am  apprised,  sir,  by  the  authorities  of 
the  ^ost  Office,  that  there  is  an  average  increase  from  year  to  year 
in  the  number  of  letters  which  pass  between  this  country  and 
France,  of  about  four  per  cent. ;  but  that  since  the  treaty  came  into 
operation  the  increase  nas  been  twenty  per  cent.' 

A  fact  like  this  tells  a  story  probably  rather  of  greater  commer- 
cial intercourse  than  of  communication  between  private  friends  in 
the  two  countries;  for  as  the  privilege  of  examining  this  vast 
amount  of  correspondence  is  not  likely  to  be  conceded  either  to  us 
or  to  any  one  in  England^  we  must  remain  content  with  merely* 
stating  the  circumstance ;  and  as  this  increase  dates  from  the  period 
of  the  treaty^  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  chief  part  of  it 
consisted  of  the  most  interesting  kind  to  the  parties  immediately 
concerned,  in  the  shape  of  '  orders*  and  '  invoices/ 

We  must  now  request  our  readers  for  a  little  space  to  forbeay 
with  us  while  we  lay  before  them  a  few  of  the  statistics  which  tell 
the  progress  and  direction  of  British  commerce.  And  first  with 
France. 

'  The  figures  representing  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  to 

that  country  are, — 

£ 

1860 6,249,980 

1861        ..         ..         ..         ..         ..                     ..  8,890|088 

1862 9,210,623 

Increase  in  1861  over  1860 3,646,608 

Increase  in  1862  over  1861 314,935 

Increase  in  1862  over  1860 3,960,643 

'  The  largest  increase  is  in  woollen  manufactures ;  and  the  advance 
in  cotton  and  linen  piece  goods,  drugs,  earthenware,  and  porcelain, 
is  steady  and  satisfactory.' 

This  table,  however,  represents  only  the  amount  of  our  own 
produce  and  manufactures. 

'  In  calculating  the  growth  of  our  trade  to  any  particular  countiy, 
it  is  fair  to  take  the  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  re-exported 
into  account,  as  well  as  the  British  produce  and  manufactures,  since 
it  is  most  probable  that  these  goods  have  come  into  this  oountxy  in 
the  first  instance  £x)m  abroad,  in  exchange  for  British  oommoditiee. 
Turning  back,  therefore,  for  a  moment  to  the  values  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  France  in  1860-1862,  and 
putting  them  side  by  side  witn  the  values  of  forei^  and  oolonial 
merchandise  exported  in  the  same  periods,  we  obtain  the  following 
figures : — 
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* 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Increaaeof 

1862  over 

1860. 

t  \  aloes  of  Bntiah  produce  and 
numufticturas    exported    to 

tV.inco 

Va1iu*s  01  foTviani  and  colonial 
mcrvhandiso 

£ 

5,249,980 
7,4ol,392 

£ 

8,896,688 
8,531,825 

£ 

9,210,623 
12,614,443 

£ 

3,960,643 
6,163,051 

■ 

'1  ctal  cxpi^rts 

12,701,372 

17,427,413 

21,824,966 

9,123,694 

*  And  this  total  increase  of  upwards  of  nine  millions  in  two  years 
\rc»  way,  wo  think,  £edrly  attribute  to  the  effects  of  the  oomxnercial 
tr^tv. 

*  The  domand  in  this  country  for  the  products  and  manufactnreB 
oi  Franot>  continues  to  be  supplied  at  an  advancing  rate,  in  oonae- 
quouiv  of  the  mutual  removal  of  protective  duties  in  both  oountries 
by  the  <.\>mmeri.'ial  treaty.  The  imports  from  that  countiy,  ezdosiTe 
of  com,  groin,  and  meal  of  aU  sorts,  have  been  as  follows : — 


1$GQ. 


1861. 
£16,658,584 


1862. 
£19,911,903 


Showing  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  1861  over  1860,  and  a 
further  increase  of  19  per  cent,  in  1862  over  1861.'* 

It  is  curious,  that  while  the  total  importation  of  all  kinds  from 
Vrance  has  thus  largely  increased  during  the  three  years  named, 
the  value  of  the  wine  brought  from  that  country  has  actoally  fallen 
otf  during  the  same  time ;  namely,  from  £1,036,620  in  I860,  to 
i.7 17,356  iu  1862.  The  larger  sum  in  the  former  year  must  be 
attributed  to  the  excitement  attending  on  the  great  change  in  the 
duty ;  and  if  the  importation  is  compared  with  some  years  previous 
to  the  alteration  being  contemplated,  a  vast  increase  will  be 
apparent.  Thus,  since  1858  the  consumption  of  French  wines  bat 
risen  from  571,993  gallons  to  1,901,200  gallons. 

'  Though,  therefore,  France  has  not  succeeded  in  supplanting^  her 
rivals  Spain  and  Portug^  in  our  markets,  or  even  in  reducing  the 
actual  amount  of  the  consumption  they  command,  she  has  neverthe- 
less, in  four  years,  so  far  improved  her  position  as  now  to  eontribnta' 
to  the  general  consumption  of  this  country,  in  the  proportion  of 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  such  consumption  as  against  forfy  and  twenty- 
dour  per  cent,  supplied  by  Spain  and  Portugal ;  whereas  in  1868 
she  could  only  show  nine  per  oent.  as  against  for^  and  twenty-aiiie 
per  cent,  respectively.'  f 

*  Seventh  Report  of  the  GonmuBaionort  of  her  Miajesty's  Castomi^  on  Gm 
Oustoms.    London:  1863. 
t  Ibid, 
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And  the  amount  of  exportations  to  France  during  the  year  just 
closed  bas^  speaking  generally^  been  satisfactorily  maintained. 
Tbe  accounts  of  Trade  and  Navigation  for  tbe  year  1863,  just 
published,  sbow,  it  is  true,  a  falling  off  under  the  headings  of 
British  manufactures  and  produce ;  the  figures  being  £8,667,138  for 
18G3,  against  £9,209,367  in  the  previous  year.  The  word '  America/ 
however,  accounts  for  a  large  proportion  of  this,  the  trade  in  cottons 
having  been  diminished  by  about  £180,000 ;  while  the  exports  of 
iron  account  for  fully  £336,000  more  of  the  deficiency.  Meanwhile, 
although  we  have  not  been  able  at  this  date  to  obtain  the  general 
account  of  all  our  trade,  both  in  foreign  and  colonial  goods,  to  that 
country,  the  large  increase  of  the  export  of  wool,  the  produce  of 
our  colonies,  to  France,  during  the  past  year — 30,000,000  lbs., 
against  18,000,000  lbs.  in  1862 — gives  good  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  general  commerce  will  exhibit  a  considerable  increase. 
In  the  total  mentioned  above  a  very  large  sum  represents  merely 
raw  materials,  or  such  on  which  comparatively  little  skilled  labour 
has  been  employed ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  many  of 
our  manufactures  are  already  better  appreciated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  Some  of  the  items  of  increase  might  not  have  been 
expected.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  that  fashions  in  dress 
can  only  be  endured  when  *  brent  new  frae  France,'  that  it  will  be 
a  surprise  to  our  fair  readers  to  learn  that  'apparel  and  haber- 
'  dashery,'  of  which  we  only  exported  the  value  of  £44,418  in  1860, 
advanced  to  £190,475  in  1862,  an  increase  of  ^146,057. 
'Earthenware  and  porcelain'  have  found  their  way  to  French 
tables  with  even  a  greater  proportionate  increase ;  the  figures  being 
£7,377  in  1860,  against  £54,356  in  1862.  We  are  sure  that  this 
must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  admiration 
of  English  pottery  is  so  well  known.  '  Wedgwood/  as  he  re- 
minded us  in  his  address  at  Burslem  the  other  day,  who  found 
this  country,  when  he  commenced  his  career,  dependent  on  other 
lands  for  many  of  the  higher  productions  of  Ceramic  art,  'by 
'his  single  might  reversed  the  scale  of  commerce,  and  sent 
'the  produce  of  "Btruria"  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  con- 
'tinent  of  Europe.'  It  will  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  has  assisted  those  who  have  followed 
Wedgwood  to  enlarge  their  succeaaful  competition  with  the 
manufacturers  of  other  countries.  And  we  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  the  total  export  of  earthenware  and  porcelain 
advanced  from  £573,184  in  1840  to  £1,220,247  in  1862  and 
^1,334,275  in  1863. 

The  most  remarkable  increase,  however,  in  oiur  trade  with  France^ 
is  in  woollen  manufactures ;  and  the  figures  are  so  instroctiTe  that 
we  give  them  in  exiemo  .*— 
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Abticles. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Increase  of 

1862  over 

1860. 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs* 

Woollen  yam 

£ 
673,091 
233,828 

36,536 

234,161 

9,328 

13,614 

£ 
782,698 
236,782 

147,681 

773,385 

71,358 

44,076 

£ 
385,073 
372,154 

716,619 

923,301 

128,826 

35,513 

£ 

Woollen  manufjEu^tures : — 
Cloths,  &c 

Worsted  stufifs 

Flannels  and  carpets 

Of  other  sorts  

Total     

1 

1,100,558 

2,054,880 

2,661,486 

1,460,928 

These  figures  show  a  great^  aud,  what  is  more  satisfactory,  a  pro- 
gressive increase;  so  much  so  that  in  1863  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
able  to  announce  that  the  amount  of  British  exportation  to  France 
had  about  doubled  under  the  operation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce. 
An  interesting  feature  in  these  returns  is  the  largely  increased  pro- 
portion of  goods  of  British  manufacture.  In  1858  the  home 
consumption  of  British  exports  in  France  amounted  to  «£*! 0,465,000, 
out  of  a  total  of  ^14,821,000  of  exports  of  all  kinds  from  this 
country,  whether  British  or  foreign :  a  portion  of  the  articles  were 
unenumerated,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  state  the  details ;  but 
he  obtained  particulars  of  about  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole, 
to  the  value  of  £9,819,000.  Of  this  large  proportion  of  the  total 
exportf 


i 


'More  than  four-fifths,  or  £8,070,000,  were  raw  materials,  upon 
which  none  of  our  manufacturing  labour  had  been  directly  employed, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  which  were  not  of  British  origin,  but  had 
simply  passed  through  our  warehouses :  of  the  remainder,  £1,060, 000 
were  half-manufactured  articles.  The  total  amoimt  of  British  manu- 
factures which  we  send  abroad  every  year  is  about  £130,000,000; 
but  in  1858  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  France  were  only 
£688,000.  These  figures  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  remarkable ;  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  go  yet  one  step  further  in  the  analysis.  Of  that 
small  simi  of  £688,000,  £208,000  were  for  Cashmere  shawls,  which 
merely  came  here  in  transit,  and  £217,000  more  were  for  machinexy, 
which  our  friends  over  the  water  have  long  been  pleased  to  admit 
imder  some  notion  of  special  advantage.  The  entire  value  of  all 
other  manufactured  artides  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France 
was  £263,000,  or  about  one-five-hundredth  part  of  our  total  exports.' 

In  1862  the  total  exports  amounted  to  £21,824,000 :  of  these 
£9,210,000  were  British  produce  and  manufactures,  and  more  than 
£2,000,000  of  this,  as  we  mentioned  above,  was  represented  by  one 
branch  alone  of  our  manufacture,  the  woollen  trade* 
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We  will  now  tarn  our  attention  from  one  narrow  portion  of  our 
subject  to  the  general  growth  of  British  commerce  since  the 
adoption  of  the  present  system  of  commercial  policy.  And  for 
this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  return  of  exports 
and  imports  for  1840  and  1862^  and  various  years  between, 
obtained  by  desire  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  recently  pub- 
lished. This  paper  shows^  in  the  most  conclusive  way^  the  increased 
food  and  materials  for  manufactures  now  obtainable  by  the  people. 
We  shall  not  propose  to  our  readers  to  wade  through  the  respective 
columns  of  figures,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  set  the  general 
result  clearly  before  them  in  as  short  a  space  as  possible. 

In  1840  the  articles  of  food  imported  into  this  country  amounted  to 
thirty-five  millions.  In  1 862  the  same  descriptions  swelled  to  no  less 
a  total  than  ninety-three  millions,  while  five  millions'  worth  of  the 
same  sort  of  articles  were  exported.  What  a  vast  supply  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  people  these  figures  show — eighty-eight  millions'  worth 
of  food !  among  which,  however,  we  are  bound  to  state,  to  the  horror 
of  those  who  disapprove  of  that  luxury  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first 
naturalized  among  us,  and  which  the  Wahabite  sect  of  Mahometan 
fanatics  disparage  with  the  title  of '  drinking  the  shameful,'  nearly  two 
millions'  worth  of  tobacco  is  included.  Great  sums  like  these  are 
apt  to  be  bewildering.  To  make  them  clear  to  our  readers  let  us 
compare  with  them  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1862,  counting  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands^  the  estimated  population  was, 
in  round  numbers,  twenty-nine  millions.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
articles  of  food  which  remained  in  the  country  about  equalled  £3 
per  head.  '  And  no  more  than  this,'  we  fancy  we  may  hear  some 
one  say — '  no  more  than  this,  when  we  look  at  our  breakfast-table, 
'  and  think  of  the  tea  and  sugar,  the  coffee  and  the  cocoa;  of  dinner, 
^  sometimes  with  imported  meat  and  imported  poultry ;  and  of  the 
^  wine, always, let  us  hope, grown  on  a  stranger  soil;  of  the  dessert, and 
'  all  the  oranges  and  preserved  fruits;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least 
'  of  the  vast  pile,  of  nine  million  quarters  of  wheat,  flanked  with 
*  seven  million  cwts.  of  flour  and  nearly  four  million  cwts.  of  rice?' 
Viewed  in  the  lump  the  sum  seems  enormous,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  it  all  had  to  be  purchased,  that  nobody  gave  us  a 
farthing's  worth  of  it,  that  the  whole  was  worked  for,  honestly 
earned,  by  millions  of  busy  hands  and  toiling  heads,  brought  to 
these  shores  and  exchanged  for  a  like  value,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
of  British  products.  And  taken  in  comparison  with  the  numbers 
of  the  people  £5  per  head  is  no  small  sum,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  amount  of  gross  taxation  in  Great  Britain,  foi 
the  year  ending  31  st  day  of  March,  1862,  was  £2  13s.  for  each 
member  of  the  population.    And  yet  how  does  the  comparison 
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stand  with  1 840  ?  In  proportion  to  our  population  at  that  time  the 
similar  imports  then  were  little  more  than  £1  5s.  per  head  ;  the  total 
value  then  being  about  thirty-five  millions,  some  fifty  millions  leas 
than  in  1862.  The  increase  of  the  population  within  the  last 
twenty  years  accounts  for  a  portion  of  this  vastly  augmented  im- 
portation of  the  materials  needful  to  the  support  of  life ;  but  the 
greatly  enlarged  ratio  of  such  imports  to  the  numbers  of  the  people 
shows  how  largely  greater  comfort  must  be  difiused.  The  imports 
of  materials  for  manufactures  have  made  progress  almost  in  a  like 
proportion  during  the  same  time,  having  more  than  doubled :  the 
total  quantities  of  importation  have,  however,  been  so  largely  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  diminished  supply  of  cotton,  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  that  this  is  scarcely  a  suitable  time 
for  entering  greatly  into  details. 

By  way  of  comparison,  though  now  a  mere  matter  of  historical 
interest,  we  will  give  a  passing  notice  of  the  state  of  trade  when 
William  Pitt  proposed  his  French  treaty.  British  commerce  then, 
it  is  still  within  the  memory  of  some  living  among  us,  had  made 
great  strides  in  its  career,  but  was  yet  far  from  having  attained  the 
enormous  strength  of  present  times.  The  papers  then  presented, 
*  Pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons^  dated 
'  February  2, 1787/  lie  before  us  as  we  write.  How  many  memories 
of  the  past  they  recall !  how  curious  an  epitome  of  history  they 
present !  They  give  an  account  of  trade  between  England  and 
France  during  the  years  1714-87.  As  we  turn  over  their  yellow 
faded  pages  we  perceive  at  a  glance  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  blank  columns  for  the 
years  1745-7,  1757-61,  1779-82,  tell  their  stories  as  distinctly  as 
if  we  had  the  landing  of  'Prince  Charlie^ — the  conquest  of 
Canada — and  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  marked  on  the  pages.  Within 
the  time  which  the  return  includes  our  export  trade  with  France 
had  greatly  extended,  from  an  average  of  about  £150,000  a  year  at 
the  earlier,  to  approaching  <£^300,000  at  the  later  dates.  Bat  the 
whole  lay  in  a  nutshell  compared  with  the  present  day.  The 
amount  of  exports  from  this  country  to  France  alone  for  the  three 
years  1860-2  exceeded  by  four  millions  the  total  exports  regis- 
tered at  the  Custom  House  of  Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  years  1783-5,  while  the  general  total  of  imports 
for  the  same  period  was  not  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  now. 

We  need  not  enumerate  the  numbers  of  trades,  formerly  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  excise,  now  free,  and  estimate  the  influence 
thus  extended  over  the  comforts  of  the  people ;  nor  the  numbers  of 
articles  of  food  and  manufactures,  once  prohibited  or  subject  to 
high  duties,  now  admitted  to  our  ports  with  the  welcome  of  *  Na 
'  Customs  dues.'    It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  sketched  out  a  £aw 
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of  the  leading  features  of  the  yast  change  which  has  been  wrought, 
and  of  the  proof  of  that  touchstone  of  good  government,  the  well- 
being  of  the  people,  as  shown  by  these  returns.  We  hare  heard 
such  papers  called  the  n\pst  prosaic  kind  of  reading.  Be  it  80» 
Mere  figures  may  be  uninteresting;  but  look  beyond  the  bare 
columns  of  numerals  to  the  vast  hosts  of  living  interests  they 
represent,  and  we  may  find  the  hopes  and  fears^  the  wishes  and 
the  regrets  of  the  whole  nation  recorded  in  these  returns  in 
characters  as  dear  as  if  the  details  of  each  individual  case  were 
severally  examined. 

We  have  made  such  quotations  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  a» 
have  been  required  for  the  illustration  of  the  progress  and  scope  of 
his  financial  policy :  we  will  now  make  one  or  two  extracts  to 
which  the  force  of  the  language  has  attracted  us.  Both  occur  in 
the  speech  of  1861.  The  first  describes  the  effect,  the  unexpected 
effect,  produced  on  the  House  by  the  unlooked-for  statement  that 
the  estimated  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  was  nearly  two 
millions.     The  surprise  of  his  opponents  is  thus  aptly  described : — 

'  And,  sir,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  pronounce  that  sum  without 
Boeming  to  myself  to  hear  at  this  moment  what  I  may  describe  as  a 
loud  crash.  I  hear,  somewhere  in  the  distance,  a  great  downfall  of 
prophecies,  predictions,  sympathies,  remonstrances,  and  regrets,  of 
which  the  crop  last  year,  though  it  was  a  bad  season  for  other 
products,  was  most  abundant.' 

A  few  pages  on  there  occurs  the  brilliant  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent, yet  closely  allied  qualities  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
Though  well  known,  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  readily  forgive 
the  passage  being  quoted  in  this  place. 

*  And  here  we  are  faced  at  once  by  the  whole  controversy  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxation.  I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  never 
having  entered  in  this  House  into  any  disquisition  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject. I  have  always  thought  it  idle  for  a  person  holding  the  poeition 
of  Finance  Minister  to  trouble  himself  with  what  to  him  ia 
necessarily  an  abstract  question ;  namely,  the  question  between  direct 
and  indirect  taxation,  each  considered  upon  its  own  merits.  To 
many  people  both,  as  is  natural,  appear  sufficiently  repulsive.  As 
for  myself  I  confess  that,  owing  to  the  accident  of  my  official  position, 
rather  than  to  any  more  profound  cause  of  discrepancy,  I  entertain 
quite  a  different  opinion.  I  never  can  think  of  direct  or  indirect 
taxation  except  as  I  should  think  of  two  attractive  sisters,  who  ha;v0 
been  introduced  into  the  gay  world  of  London ;  each  with  an  ample 
fortune ;  both  having  the  same  parentage  (for  the  parents  of  both  I 
believe  to  be  Necessity  and  Invention) ;  differing  only  as  sisters  may 
differ,  as  where  one  is  of  lighter  and  another  of  darker  oomplexioiiy 
or  where  there  ia  some  agreeable  variety  of  manner,  the  one  beings 
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more  free  and  open,  and  the  other  somewhat  more  ehy,  retiring,  and 
insinuating.  I  cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  there  should  be  mi- 
Mendlj  rivaliy  between  the  admirers  of  these  two  Hft.TWfff»]ff ;  and  I 
frankly  own,  whether  it  be  due  to  a  lax  sense  of  znoral  obligation 
or  not,  that  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  not  as  a  Member  of 
this  House,  I  have  always  thought  it  not  only  allowable,  but  even 
an  act  of  duty,  to  pay  my  addresses  to  them  both.  J  am,  therefore, 
as  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  perfectlj  impartial.  But 
Uien  I  must  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  remission  of  indirect 
taxes,  I  hope  that  the  memorable  history  of  the  last  twenty  yean 
will  never  be  forgotten ;  for  I  do  not  scruple  to  state  that  if  you 
look  to  its  economical  profits  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  to  its 
political,  social,  and  moral  fruits  on  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to 
which  to  give  the  palm  in  point  of  magnitude.  If  we  had  not  gained 
one  single  shilling  by  the  remission  of  indirect  taxation,  it  would  have 
been  worth  having,  for  the  sake  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  knit 
together  the  interests  and  feelings  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
from  one  end  of  the  coimtry  to  the  other.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  question  of  social  and  moral  results, 
still  the  merely  economical  effects,  in  promoting  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  people,  have  been  so  signal  and  extraordinary  that  we 
may  well  rejoice  to  have  lived  in  a  period  during  which  it  has  been 
our  happy  lot  to  take  part  in  bringing  about  su(£  chang^es.' 

We  could  quote  many  other  passages  as  brilliant ;  but  we  must 
reserve  space  in  which  to  notice  one  observation  often  repeated, 
which  we  have  never  found  so  frequently  in  the  speeches  of  any 
other  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  sincere  sense  of  regret  at  the 
vast  outlay  required,  and  a  strong  feeling  that  in  this  respect 
the  nation  is  likely  vastly  to  outrun  the  limits  of  a  due  judgment. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  held  this  same  language  both  out  of  oflSce  and 
in  office.     In  1857,  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  he  said, — • 

*  That  which  really  governs  the  whole  question  of  the  Income 
Tax  and  of  our  other  taxation,  is  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
the  expenditure  which  is  to  be  maintained.      This  House  cannot 
efficiently  discharge  its  duties  by  looking  only  at  taxation.     . 
I  feel  it  my  bounden  duty  first  to  lay  hold  of  the  prox)osed  expendi- 
ture;   and  it  is  my  conviction  that,  if  it  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  military  establishment 
upon  a  scale  at  all  approaching  to  that  which  I  have  named, 
we  must  grapple  with  the  estimates,  not  by  nibbling  at  them 
here   and  there,    but  by  a  general  motion,  taking  the  sense   of 
the  House  upon  the  expediency  of  saddling  the  coimtry  with  suoh  a 
charge.' 

In  1860,  in  his  budget  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  stated 
frankly  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  state  of  public  expendi- 
ture and  the  too  rapid  rate  of  its  growth.     In  every  year  which 
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has  passed  siDce — 1861^  1862^  and  1863 — ^he  has  given  expression 
to  the  same  opinions  in  a  manner  not  less  marked.  A  very  notable 
instance  of  this  is  in  the  speech  of  1861,  in  which  a  comparison 
is  drawn  between  the  effects  of  remission  in  the  years  1853 
and  1860. 

'  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  my  duty  to  ask  the  Committee  to  note,  as 
I  have  said,  the  resemblances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  note  in  one 
important  respect  the  marked  contrast,  between  1853  and  1860 ; 
I  mean  the  contrast  as  to  the  immediate  and  palpable  effect  on  the 
revenue  of  the  remissions  of  duty  made  in  these  two  years  res- 
pectively. I  do  not  know  whetiier  there  is  any  one  who  will 
reply  to  me  that,  if  there  was  a  difference,  it  was  because  in 
1853  the  remissions  were  wise,  while  in  1860  they  were  unwise 
remissions.  I  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  effect  of  both,  as  it  was 
my  fate  to  have  proposed  both.  .  .  .  But  let  us  mark  in  a  veir 
few  words  the  singular  contrast  in  the  fixed  results  attained:. 
In  1853-4  we  remitted  £1,500,000  of  Customs  duties;  and  every 
shilling  of  that  £1,500,000  was  made  up  in  Customs  revenue 
within  the  year,  with  £23,000  to  spare.  That  has  not  been  the  case 
during  the  present  year.  As  I  have  just  said,  there  was  upon  the 
Customs  revenue  of  1853-4  a  gain  or  recovery  within  the  year  of 
£1,523,000.  Last  year  we  took  off  sums  amounting  in  all  to - 
£2,376,000,  after  allowing  for  £400,000  of  additional  spirit  duty 
which  we  laid  on.  Instead  of  recovering,  however,  the  sum  of 
£2,376,000,  we  only  recovered  £580,000.  Again,  as  to  the  Excise. 
In  1853-4^the  estimate  of  Excise  revenue  was  £14,640,000.  After 
deducting  the  amoimt  of  taxes  imposed,  we  gave  a  balance  of 
relief  which  I  take  at  £350,000,  and  the  Excise  revenue  of 
1853  showed  an  increase  of  £623,000  ;  thus  it  may  be  said  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  revenue  gained  in  that  branch  to  the  extent 
of  £973,000.  In  1860  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
Excise  revenue  was  originally  estimated  at  £19,170,000.  We 
imposed  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  malt  credit,  additional  spirit 
duties,  and  hop  credit,  an  increase  of  £1,945,000  beyond  the 
£19,170,000.  !But,  instead  of  such  a  recovery  as  we  had  in 
1853,  the  revenue  only  increased  from  £19,170,000  to  £19,435,000  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  obtained  out  of  this  £1,945,000  only  a  sum 
of  £265,000.     .     .     . 

*  What  are  the  annual  savings  of  this  country^?  May  we  take 
them  at  £50,000,000  ?  Enormous  as  that  sum  is,  I  believe  it  may 
be  taken  as  the  amount  which  the  skill,  and  the  capital,  and 
the  industry,  and  the  thrift  of  England  may  be  computed  to  lay 
by  every  year.  If  it  be  so,  and  if  we  take  this  £50,000,000 
for  a  period  of  eight  years,  we  get  a  total  accumulated  capital 
of  £400,000,000.  Now  if  we  put  upon  that  sum  of  £400,000,000, 
taking  all  kinds  of  investments  together,  an  interest  of  5  per 
cent.,  the  result  is,  that  it  gives  us  just  £20,000,000  as  the  aggr^;ate 
result,   in  annual  income,   of   the  whole  savings  of  the  nation 
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for  eight  years ;  bo  that  the  total  sayings  of  the  nation  for  these 
eight  years  would  appear  to  have  been  completely  absorbed  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  maw  of  this  vast  expenditure.  Nor  can  I  help 
suspecting  that  there  may  be  some  degree  of  relation  between  the 
inordinate  growth  of  expenditure  and  that  diminished  elasticity  of 
the  revenue,  which  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  in  comparing  our 
fiscal  experience  during  the  last  year  with  the  fbcal  history  and 
results  of  the  year  1853-4.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  on  other  occasions  than  when  discos* 
sing  measures  of  direct  fiscal  policy,  that  these  remarks  on 
national  expenditure  and  national  economy  are  not  mere  idle 
declamation^  only  uttered  to  attract  popular  applause.  The 
material  prosperity  of  the  kingd9m  must  ever  be  based  on 
the  Thrift  of  the  People.  Wise  legislation  will  always  endeavour 
to  develop  the  growth  of  prudence  by  the  only  encouragement 
prudence  ever  requires — the  certainty  that  self-denial  will  be  safe 
on  the  firm  ground  of  security.  The  plan  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks,  and  the  scheme  for  enabling  the  labouring 
classes  to  obtain  Annuities  based  on  the  security  of  Qovernment, 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  At  this  time  we 
can  only  allude  to  them.  As  years  pass  on  and  show,  as  we 
cannot  doubt  they  will  show,  how  much  such  measures  may 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  can  we  doubt  that  the 
nation  will  gladly  continue  to  allow  Mr.  Gladstone  the  honourable 
distinction  claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  budget  speech  of  1853. 

'  While  we  have  sought  to  do  justice,  by  the  changes  we  propose 
in  taxation,  to  intelligence  and  skill,  as  compared  with  property; 
while  we  have  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  great  labouring  community 
of  England,  by  further  extending  their  relief  from  indirect  taxation — 
we  have  not  been  guided  by  any  desire  to  set  one  class  against 
another ;  we  have  fdft  we  should  best  maintain  our  own  honour, 
that  we  should  best  meet  the  views  of  Parliament,  and  best  promote 
the  interests  of  the  country,  by  declining  to  draw  any  invidious 
distinction  between  class  and  class ;  by  adopting  it  to  ourselves  as  a 
sacred  aim,  to  difiuse  and  distribute,  burden  if  we  must,  benefit  if 
we  may,  with  equal  and  impartial  hand ;  and  we  have  the  conso- 
lation of  believing  that  by  proposals  such  as  these  we  contribute, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  not  only  to  develop  the  material  resources  of 
the  country,  but  to  knit  the  hearts  of  the  various  classes  of  this 
great  nation  yet  more  closely  than  heretofore  to  that  throne  and  to 
those  institutionB  under  which  it  is  their  happiness  to  live.' 
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Aet.  III. — Mediatorial  Sovereignty^  the  Mystery  of  Christ  and  the^ 
Revelation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Bj  Geokoe  Stewabd. 
Two  Vols.  8vo.     London :  Hamilton. 

The  author  of  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  was 
for  many  years  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  The  power  of  such  a  man  in  that  con- 
nection might  have  been  considerable.  But  when  he  had  reached 
a  ripe  middle  age,  Mr.  Steward  became  convinced,  by  much 
reading  and  thought,  that  the  Methodist  polity  is  in  many 
respects  unscriptural  and  of  injurious  tendency.  The  result  was 
his  secession  from  that  body ;  and  he  subsequently  became  the 
pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Having 
resigned  the  pastoral  oflSce,  and  sought  the  advantages  of  retire- 
ment amidst  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland,  he  has  here  placed 
before  us  the  fruit  of  a  life  given  to  the  study  of  sacred  things. 

The  word  Sovereignty,  as  placed  on  the  title-page,  and  as 
running  through  the  work,  is  not,  we  think,  felicitously  chosen. 
In  theology,  it  is  a  word  so  commonly  used  in  the  high  Calvinistic 
sense,  that  to  many  readers  it  will  convey  a  false  impression, 
and  it  will  hardly  be  apprehended  aright  by  others  until  they 
shall  have  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  pages  of  the 
author  to  see  the  exact  meaning  that  should  be  attached  to  it. 
By  Mediatorial  Sovereignty  the  reader  is  to  understand,  supreme 
rule  through  a  Mediator.  In  the  judgment  of  the  author,  the 
great  purport  and  substance  of  revelation,  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  New,  will  be  found  in  the  idea  conveyed  by  those 
terms.  This  being  the  great  thought  of  the  Bible  from  its 
beginning  to  its  close,  the  aim  of  the  author  is  to  trace  its 
development  through  all  the  indications  of  its  presence  in  the 
patriarchal  times,  in  Hebrew  history,  and  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  simplicity  and  a  com- 
pleteness in  this  conception  which  warrant  us  in  expecting  that 
Mr.  Steward  will  be  found  to  be  a  man  of  much  disciplined 
thought ;  nor  will  the  reader  be  disappointed.  The  style 
of  the  author  indeed  greatly  lacks  simplicity.  It  is  evidently 
a  dress  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  clothe 
his  thoughts,  that  it  has  acquired  a  strong  mastery  over  him, 
and  is  not  to  be  discarded.  We  regret  this  very  much,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  readers  it  will  suffice  to  deter  them  from  giving^ 
him  the  attention  he  deserves,  and  in  the  case  of  most  it  will 
be  felt  as  an  impediment  to  be  surmounted  for  the  sake  of  the 
precious  ore  to  be  gained  by  doin^  so.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
too,  that  wide  as  the  reading  of  the  author  must  have  been,  na 
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authority  is  cited  in  support  of  his  opinions  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  writings.  The  show  of  reading,  by  means  of  large 
references  to  leaiDed  authorities^  which  some  authors  are  so 
careful  to  set  forth,  has  no  place  in  Mr.  Steward's  pages.  Of 
course  there  are  candid  and  amiable  gentlemen  who,  inasmuch 
he  makes  no  display  of  his  learning,  will  at  once  conclude  that 
he  has  none.  The  work  consists  of  an  Introduction,  and  of  two 
Parts ;  the  first  concerned  with  the  Old  Testament,  the  second 
with  the  New.  The  following  are  the  headings  of  the  chapters 
embraced  in  the  first  Part : — 

1.  Sovereignty  the  Chief  Characteristic  in  the  Creation  of  Man. 
2.  Proofs  of  the  Mediatorial  Sovereignty — drawn  from  the  Federal 
Character  of  Adam  and  its  Influence  on  the  Fall  3.  Mediatorial 
Sovereignty  declared  by  Divine  Titles — the  Word.  4.  The  Angel 
of  the  Lord.  5.  Redeemer.  6.  Jehovah.  7.  The  Forms  of  Divine 
Manifestation.  8.  Indications  of  Mediatorial  Sovereignty  in  the 
Primitive  Faith  and  Worship  of  the  Church.  9.  The  Covenants. 
10.  The  Church.  11.  The  Types.  12.  The  Theocracy.  13.  The 
Doctrine  of  Prophecy — the  Messiah.  14.  The  Old  Testament 
Fundamental  to  the  New. 

After  the  same  manner  the  New  Testament  is  interrogated  as 
to  its  teachings  concerning  the  titles  of  Christ,  and  his  relation  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  world  by  his  work  as  Redeemer,  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  all  that  he  secures  to  his 
redeemed  in  this  world  and  the  next.  It  will  be  manifest  that 
there  is  a  relativeness  and  system  running  through  the  whole,  and 
that  if  the  work  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  systematic 
theology,  it  should  be  described  as  a  systematic  theology  in  the 
form  of  a  Christology.  The  Mediatorial  Sovereignty  is  not  so 
much  a  fact  deduced  from  other  facts  as  a  fact  which  gives  to  all 
other  facts  their  meaning. 

Mr.  Steward  has  remarked  in  his  Preface,  that  the  attacks  on 
the  veracity  of  the  inspired  records  have  been  such  for  a  long 
while  past,  as  to  have  diverted  the  attention  of  theologians  very 
largely  from  the  study  of  theology.  Such  is,  no  doubt,  the  fact, 
and  the  natural  consequences  have  followed.  The  outworks 
have  seemed  to  be  so  much  in  danger  that  the  citadel  has  been 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  What  the  Scriptures  were  designed  to 
teach,  is  a  question  which  has  given  place,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
questions  as  to  when  they  were  written,  and  by  whom.  Biblical 
criticism  has  made  great  advances,  but  Biblical  knowledge  has 
not  kept  pace  with  it.  Here  and  there  a  thoughtful  man  is 
found  endeavouring  to  elucidate  some  theological  topic ;  but  we 
have  no  breadth  of  mind  occupied  with  such  investigations, 
and    very    few    men    of    the    higher    and    more    competent 
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class  are  found  attempting  to  do  us  any  memorable  service 
in  this  form.  It  may  be  said,  that  theology  will  never 
))e  studied  again  after  the  old  methods;  that  the  points  from 
which  its  facts  are  now  regarded  are  different;  that  human 
intelHgence  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  interpretation  and 
settlement  of  them.  Be  it  430 ;  but  our  complaint  is,  that  this 
intelligence  is  not  doing  its  work  as  it  should  be  done.  Too 
commonly,  it  is  not  so  much  dealing  with  the  facts  as  evading 
them.  Its  aim  generally  seems  to  be,  to  substitute  a  hazy  and 
feeble  sentimentalism  in  place  of  the  clear  and  strong  verities 
of  Holy  Writ ;  giving  us  enough  of  poetry,  it  may  be,  and 
enough  of  the  ethical,  but  little  or  nothing  of  a  real  Christian 
theology.  We  much  fear  that  the  influence  of  this  tendency 
on  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  is  becoming  more  and  more 
perceptible,  and  that  even  the  Nonconformist  pulpit,  the  great 
strength  of  which  has  always  come  from  its  sound  and  earnest 
theological  teaching,  has  not  escaped  injury  from  this  cause. 
Perhaps  the  great  defect  of  evangelical  preaching  fifty  years  ago 
wiis,  that  in  saying  so  much  about  religious  truth,  it  said  less 
than  it  should  about  religious  life.  But  if  to  fail  to  show 
adequately  how  religious  truth  should  lead  to  religious  life  was 
a  fault,  to  expect  that  life  without  the  truth  is  an  error  of  a  still 
graver  description.  Mr.  Steward  contends  that  there  is  a  imity, 
a  harmony,  a  grandeur  and  beneficence,  in  the  ever-disclosing 
scheme  of  revelation  as  he  presents  it,  which  is  in  itself  a 
proof  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  records  in  which  we  find  it. 
fhose  records  are  from  many  hands.  They  came  into  existence 
successively  through  a  long  chain  of  centuries.  They  are  widely 
diversified  in  character,  and  were  written  in  circumstances  widely 
different ;  yet  the  same  great  scheme  of  moral  restoration  is 
continuous  and  progressive  through  them  all.  How  is  this  to  be 
explained,  except  upon  the  principle  of  Divine  superintendence  ? 
If  it  be  true  that  there  are  points  from  which  the  claims  of  the 
records  warrant  belief  in  tne  doctrine,  is  it  not  also  true  that 
there  are  points  from  which  the  claims  of  the  doctrine  warrant 
belief  in  the  records  ?  It  is  this  latter  form  of  Christian  evidence 
that  comes  especially  before  us  in  Mr.  Steward's  pages. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  race,  is  a  fact  which  the  Christian 
revelation  does,  in  some  measure,  explain.  If  this  explanation 
be  not  accepted,  then  we  have  none.  If  moral  evil  in  our  nature 
has  not  originated  in  the  manner  affirmed  in  the  Bible,  then  its 
origin  must  be  to  us  a  hopeless  and  fearful  mystery.  K  it  has 
not  passed  to  us  from  the  first  man,  and  through  his  default, 
then  it  must  have  come  to  our  nature  as  an  element  made  to  be 
inseparable  from  it  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  if  we  can  suppose 
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in  such  a  case  that  there  really  is  a  Creator.     To  allege  that  the 
soul  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  pure  in  its  origin,  and  to 
have  become  depraved  only  through  its  connection  mith  the 
body  and  with  a  material  world,  is  i^ot  to  put  an  end  to  the 
difficulty,  nor  in  the  least  to  abate  it.     For  if  moral  evil  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  relation   between  the   soul  and 
material  things,  the  Author  of  that  relation  must  be  the  Author 
of  that  consequence — ^that  is,  the  Author  of  sin.     The  unive^ 
sality  of  sin  implies  the  universality  of  the  cause,  or  of  the 
causes,  from  which  it  comes.    Sin,  in  some  form,  is  a  manifest 
necessity  of  existing  arrangements  ;  and  the  power  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  originated  and  settled  arrangements  which, 
in  experiment,  will  never  fail  to  lead  to  sin,  has  necessitated  the 
sin.     Thus  looked  at,  simply  in  the  light  of  fact  and  reason,  we 
see  not  what  other  view  than  this  dark  and  appalling  one  can  be 
taken  of  tlie  moral  state  of  our  nature.     In  reality,  this  is  the 
view  very  widely  taken  of  it,  both  by  the  thoughtful  and  by  the 
thoughtless,  either  formally  or  in  effect,  so  long  as  the  teaching 
of  revclatioD  is  repudiated  or  overlooked.     It  is  not  said  by  sudi 
persons  that  men  are  obliged  to  be  so  sinful  in  all  cases  as  they 
are  found  to  be.     But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
commonly  said,  that  some  men  are  sure,  from  their  nature  and 
circumstances,  to  be  much  more  sinful  than  others ;  and  in  not  a 
few  instances  the  sort  of  excess  into  which  they  will  run  may,  it 
is  affirmed,  be  safely  predicted.     Mr.  Buckle's  conclusions  on  this 
subject  are  by  no  meaus  so  illogical  or  invahd  as  some  have 
imagined,  bearing  in  miud  that  the  only  light  available  in  his 
argument  comes  from  the  facts  of  existence  as  they  lie  before  iul 
The  late  Robert  Owen  was  wont  to  insist  that  hirnian  beings  aie 
born  good,  and  become  bad  only  by  means  of  bad  institutiona 
But  the  sage  did  not  stop  to  ask  himuself — ^whence  came  these 
institutions  ?  They  are  called  hurnan  institutions;  an  expressiim 
which,  of  course,  suggests  that  they  have  come  £ix>m  humanity. 
Is  it  not  a  law  that  like  should  produce  like,  and  that  we  shouU 
judge  of  a  tree  by  its  fruits?    Suppose  the  philosopher  oould 
sweep  all  existing  institutions  utterly  away  :  with  the 
human  nature  upon  his  hands  to  begin  with,  would  not  the 
causes  again  lead  to  the  like  results  ?   In  other  words,  would  not 
institutions  of  the  same  nature  spring  up  as  before  ?    It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  this  root  and  branch  leformcr,  that  to  realiae 
a  new  moral  world  on  his  principles,  it  would  be  neoessaiy  that 
he  should  be  placed  in  possession  of  a  new  humanity.  >>-^ 

Men  have  natural  intelligence  enough  to  enable  them  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  state  posaible 
to  human  nature  and  proper  to  it     Its  intelligence  should  be 
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allied  with  pure  truth.  Its  heart  should  be  allied  with  pure 
/goodness.  Any  condition  of  being  short  of  that  must  be  to  man 
a  blighted,  an  abortive  being ;  a  condition  of  his  nature  falling 
below  what  it  miglU  become,  and  ought  to  become,  to  be  piv- 
perly  itself.  But  from  the  light  of  nature  we  know  not  the 
way  to  such  a  state  of  existence.  All  the  approximations  toward 
it  possible  to  us  only  serve  to  make  the  distance  between  what 
we  are  and  what  we  should  be  more  manifest  and  more  impas- 
sable. Thus  the  past  and  future  of  our  being  is  an  Egyptian 
darkness.  Man  is  before  us  as  the  victim  of  evil  necessarily  and 
hopelessly.  He  is  beset  with  mystery  and  mockery.  He  is 
allowed  to  see  what  his  nature  should  be,  only  to  fail  of  realizing 
such  a  state  of  being.  To  him  only  i^  it  given  to  comprehend 
what  the  ruin  of  his  nature  involves,  ana  at  the  same  time  to  see 
no  way  of  escape  from  it.  The  inferences  from  such  facts  in 
relation  to  the  Creator,  in  the  case  of  those  who  regard  them  as 
being  facts,  we  must  leave  to  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Revelation  teaches  us  that  all  men  were  morally  represented 
by  the  first  man,  and  that  the  evil  elements  in  the  condition  of 
the  race  have  come  from  his  failure.  It  supposes  human  nature 
to  have  had  its  stage  of  original  innocence  and  of  equitable  pro- 
bation. It  does  not,  indeed,  suppose  a  trial  of  this  nature  in  the 
case  of  each  man  ;  but  it  does  suppose  such  a  trial  in  the  case  of 
the  first  man,  and  it  seems  to  assume  that  what  happened  to  him 
would  have  happened  to  us  all  in  the  same  circumstances.  By 
the  Being  who  knows  the  case  better  than  we  can  know  it,  it  is 
in  efiect  aflSrmed  that  the  probation  of  Adam  may  be  justly 
taken  as  the  probation  of  the  race.  If  this  piece  of  lustoiy 
cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  free  from  diflSculty,  it  is  as  light 
opposed  to  darkness  if  compared  with  our  total  and  bewildering 
ignorance  on  this  subject  apart  from  it  In  the  history  of 
human  speculation  there  is  no  chapter  more  truly  humiliating 
than  that  which  sets  forth  the  conjectures  and  fancies  of  men  as 
to  the  origin  of  their  own  nature.  The  Bible  gives  us  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  it  tests  our  faith.  It  says  in 
its  own  direct  and  authoritative  manner,  'This  is  the  truth,  if  ye 
'  will  receive  it  If  disposed  to  take  exception  to  it,  exception 
*may  be  taken.  If  disposed  to  reject  it,  it  may  be  rejected. 
'But  it  will  be  the  truth  notwithstanding/  By  the  offence 
of  one  judgment  has  come  upon  all  men  to  omdemnation. 

But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  man  would  ever  have  been  conditioned  as  we  find  him 
through  Adam,  had  it  not  been  decreed  that  the  event  of  the  Fall 
should  be  preliminary  to  tiie  work  of  redemption.  Had  not  the 
sovereignty  of  a  Mediator  interposed  immediately  on  theentmnoe 
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i.  -r- ":.= --r::::^"-  T>^n:Ti5cm'T»*:»Eeaiixmiediately  inflicted, and 

:_r  '  i-iT  -   I    T  1  "zrv-r.-T^  vru.  izit  eurCiL  ax  least  for  that  time. 

1-  -i^  L^-^  1^1.-^  :-r^  ,  -^.^  ^2ii  faiisr  ia  liie  pair  who  were  alone 

-  -"zirsn:-; .-  till  n  j-T't-ij.*:.     Tir  52?^»=!ns:»n  of  the  penalty,  the 

-ir.Lwrz.  .1  «T  1  zrTw  51IJI*  .T  Tir.»':*sa:ci.  and  the  reserration  to 

Tiii-i    r  -.  zjskz."  T.rir!!:?  .c  "iit  ItTHtr  ^>.»dn€ss  as  are  nowin- 

•■'u:*r*i  ^  i..5  -•ij^_7  1-  r_  ii"25:  iZ  ":tr  iziocd  TO  that  first  pronuse: 

I  T-11  yr.  -" — 7  -.•iTVt-iil^et  ii*£  Tie  woman,  and  between  thy 

*•:*£   LZ'i  Lnr  -fcM*:      :*;  ?CikIl  ':r=»«-  lij  head,  and  thou  shall 

.ra::>:  --?  L-rtrL      I-  ir.iili  ZTf^er  LiTr  be^en  decreed  thattht- 

vtjrii  tii'.cl'i  b»T  r.e:r:lr:*i  :«•  :•  ija  re^e^  aai  xhat  judgment  shod"! 

/.mti  iv.c  A*.!  :".•  ptT'.yi'r  ■:■:   ^:cj SrzuAii : r.  haJ  it  not  been  ak- 

4?r».rt*:*i  ".1-j.r.  tL.e  fr»r^  i"4r:  ^Lidi  ^riirr  TipcHi  all  unto  justifica- 

z.«.!i   .r  Lr-r   RjIil  v        Tit  ctH  i>  pff^zixicd,  bat  the  good  istv 

5;-»:r^tiiT    ii^'i  tLr    T-iLil   rrsril:   wiZ   re    the    greatest    good 

^/ii  -  *  tL^^t  are  '.1  i  :r. .  i/i:?  :  :  r:  we  ^ha:I  allow  Mr.  Steward 

•    fzi^rT-s?  ''l:'izL\s  in  ?::''. .^"u!.:.:iil  iocc-risace  with  them  in  lu? 

•  ZLii  -Jir  r^rrsdr-r,  t}i^r«fi:r«f.  is  i-ctszncd  to  represent  the  DiTine 
.•rttii:.^  is  ziirk-fi  bj  ±=.  -mrxr-K^ed  f.-trbearance  and  tendemesB. 
■yy""'  •■*  :-f  --r^r.zei.  Tb.-r  ^Li:::::rsA:eL  abhofrred,  dreaded  Death 
▼:k  z::z  --.r.i.'ffd-  Ir.<:»rid  -.f  o::ia>?nr:y.g  them  at  once  as  "the 
K::l»:  of  Trrr*:r«w*'  wiia  rower  to  d«:tr>j  both  bodj  and  aonl, 
Iie^tb.  is  n::  inn-r^iiaielj  f  rou^rht  forth  at  all,  but  rmrtomt  inflictioiu 
4^  annonn':^.  an  I  zpc^n  i:\id  to  ea«:h  :  doubtlesa  to  be  viewed  a5 
"s^azing  the  r.^:urr  of  punishnents.  but  falling  infinitely  ahort  of 
;2:>*  one  d^isive  penaln- — Death.  Death  is  thrown  into  a  zemote. 
iad-ennite  distanv^ :  while  the  wide  interval,  though  chequered  bv 
>cra3ge,  and  ot^crn  scxene  Ticlssitudes^  is  vet  cheered  and  pnrichf!^ 
'irr  a  tho*«i<.ini  Krs>:n^.  The  doom  to  labour  is  not  a  penal 
dr-'iierv  unaoo>niran:ed  by  respites,  recreations,  and  even  reoom- 
tvELses.  The  ear:h.  though  stricken  bv  the  curse,  still  "  recciTea 
bietitfini:  frv^ui  God."  bringing  forth  herbs  meet  for  him  by  whom  it 
w^b»  drv^<!^l.  as  well  as  **  thorns  and  thistles.''  Child-bearing  was  to 
Itave  i^i^  yains  and  perils,  from  which  no  hxmian  art  could  proem 
^x^niption :  yet  the  race  should  not  on  this  account  iaii  or  be 
abridged:  nor  should  the  blessing  of  increase,  "to  repleniak  the 
;Mrth."  though  the  blessing  of  innocency,  cease  to  teem  in  nationi, 
jjxd  rtiyriiids  '*  which  no  man  can  number."  Eve  stood  in  the  midrt 
A  'Ji^'  earth  as  the  **  tree  of  life,"  to  seed  and  cover  it  with  men, 
'iKr^u^^h  Paradise  was  shut  against  her,  and  the  immortalizing  fruit 
js/\ux  uo  longer  be  approached  for  the  sword  of  the  cherubim. 

*  Now,  without  following  the  inspired  narrative  of  Genesis  furtil&er, 

^4-  Are  v.'ontent  to  let  the  facts  adduced  and  the  reasonings  founded 

j\x  "iiijux  speak  for  themselves.   Unless,  however,  these  speak  a  Ian- 

:4uti|M  toreign  to  the  general  sense  of  all  who  have  endeavoured  to 

u%vr4.*rvc  them,  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  cannot  be  resolved  by 
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admitting  as  their  basis  one  class  of  principles  only  as  involved  in  the 
Divine  rule.  It  c6uinot  pertain  to  a  perfect  moral  rule  to  procrasti- 
nate, much  less  to  abate  or  cancel  its  own  righteous  dues ;  to  substitute 
discipline  for  destruction,  and  to  turn  its  curse  into  a  blessine.  Surely, 
it  does  not  become  sovereign  justice  to  deprecate  its  own  blow,  and 
by  such  immunity  to  make  man  the  monument  of  its  own  dishonour. 
1*0  pity  when  it  should  avenge,  and  to  spare  when  it  should  sacrifice 
an  offender  for  ends  high  and  sacred  as  the  claims  of  right  and  the 
bonds  which  hold  society  together,  were  in  **the  powers  that  be" 
**to  bear  the  sword  in  vain,"  and  to  fail  in  fealty  to  Him  whose 
ministers  they  are.  How  then  can  such  a  course  be  ascribed  to  God 
himself?  **Yea,"  said  one,  "let  Gt)d  be  true,  but  every  man  a 
Har." 

*  But  these  highest  dictates  of  our  reason  and  affirmations  of 
inspiration  are  weakened,  nay  contravened,  by  the  plain  history  of 
this  event,  imless  it  be  true  that  the  moral  rule  over  innocency  was 
initial  only  to  some  other,  that  it  had  no  independent  subsistence  in  the 
Divine  economy,  and  that  it  was  to  paAS  into  a  system  much  more 
broad,  though  more  complex  than  itself,  and  withal,  far  more 
glorious  in  its  final  result.  It  was,  indeed,  necessarily  fundamental 
to  such  a  system  as  is  now  supposed,  that  this  should  abide  in  force 
as  a  pei*petual  witness  to  the  need  that  existed  for  a  superadded, 
economy  of  relief;  at  the  same  time  it  was  equally  manifest  that 
tliis  conjunction  should  greatly  modify  the  direct  action  of  both.  It 
was  only  possible  that  they  should  partially  exhibit  each  its  separate 
characteristics,  because  mutually  withheld  so  long  as  this  mixed 
regim^  should  remain.  And  hence  it  becomes  certain  that  all  moral 
and  physical  phenomena,  as  they  respect  man,  must  be  mixed,  as  the 
product  of  different  causes  in  co-operation,  and  that  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  is  the  great  upshot  of  the  future.' 

The  special  rule  thus  introduced — special  as  having  respect  to 
a  sinful  nature,  and  as  designed  to  operate  upon  that  nature 
remedially — gives  us  our  only  explanation  of  the  complex  facts 
of  human  existence.  We  see  by  this  means  whence  physical  and 
moral  evil  have  come.  We  must  suppose  them  both  to  have 
come,  not  from  necessity,  but  from  the  abuse  of  moral  freedom. 
The  creature,  and  not  the  Creator,  must  be  the  author  of  sin. 
No  doubt,  when  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  this  can  have 
happened  consistently  with  the  freedom  proper  to  moral  agency, 
we  enter  the  region  of  mystery,  the  mystery  of  motives,  inr 
volving  a  labyrinth  of  subtleties  beyond  our  comprehension.  But 
if  we  are  ever  to  have  rest,  that  rest  must  come  from  faith  in  the 
affirmation  of  the  Divine  word  on  the  subject.  If  God  has 
spoken,  and  has  declared  that  sin  in  his  creatures  is  from  them, 
and  not  from  him,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  what  we  know  of  the 
essential  veracity  and  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  have  to  receive 
as  fact  what  he  declares  to  be  such,  though  the  fact  itself  may 

NO.  LXXVIII.  T     , 
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include  much  which  our  limited  intelligence  cannot  compre- 
hend. 

It  was  fitting  that  man  at  first,  a  perfect  being,  should  be 
subject  to  the  authority  of  perfect  law.  It  is  fitting  still  that 
man  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  free  agent,  but  as  a  free  agent 
under  the  mixed  administration  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Mediator. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  when  we  speak  of  man  as 
subject  to  a  mediatoral  rule,  in  distinction  from  the  rule  of  pure 
law,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  this  medi- 
ation to  dispense  with  law,  even  in  its  strictest  exactions.  The 
fact  is  not  so.  The  moral  law  is  based  on  the  principle  of  rights 
and  as  such  must  be  immutable  and  eternal.  Duty  in  creatures 
arises  out  of  capacities  and  relations.  What  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
creature  to  be  or  to  do,  as  possessed  of  certain  capacities  and  as 
existing  in  certain  relations,  must  be  his  duty  for  ever, 
supposing  those  capacities  to  continue  to  be  his,  and  those  rela- 
tions to  continue  to  be  his.  It  is  thus  that  right  conies  to  be 
right  everywhere,  unchangeably,  and  for  ever.  If  we  stand 
related  to  a  holy  being,  a  being  characterized  by  great 
rectitude  and  truthfulness,  then  we  ought  to  reverence  that 
being  on  account  of  that  rectitude  and  truthfulness,  supposing 
we  have  a  capacity  to  understand  what  those  qualities  mean, 
and  a  capacity  for  feeling  reverentially  towards  them.  Further, 
we  stand  related  to  a  good  being,  who  wills  nothing  but  happi* 
ness  to  other  beings ;  and  need  it  be  said  that  we  ought  to  love 
that  being  on  account  of  his  goodness,  supposing  we  have 
capacity  to  understand  what  goodness  is,  and  capacity  to  feel 
affectionately  towards  it  ?  We  can  suppose  further,  that  this 
holy  and  good  being  has  put  these  qualities  of  his  nature  into 
action  for  our  benefit,  guarding  us  against  many  evils,  conferring 
upon  us  much  good ;  then  does  it  not  follow  that  we  should  be 
grateful  to  him,  supposing  we  are  capable  of  understanding 
what  obligation  means,  and  have  hearts  susceptible  of  gratitude  t 
But  the  Divine  Being  is  not  only  just,  and  true,  and  good,  and 
beneficent;  he  is  infinite  in  all  these  qualities  and  relations: 
then  must  not  that  law  be  based  on  the  simple  principle  of  right 
which  says,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  ibj 
'  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength'  ?  If  the  creat\u:es  of  Qod  are  to 
be  righteous,  perfect,  so  as  to  meet  the  Divine  approbation,  they 
must  be  conformed  to  this  rule  of  right,  be  one  with  it.  To  be 
thus  is  to  give  to  the  Creator  what  is  due  to  him ;  nothing 
more.  Not  to  give  it  must  be  to  withhold  from  him  his  rights 
to  sin,  to  cease  to  be  an  object  of  the  Divine  complacency.  So^ 
too,  in  the  relations  between  creature  and  creature.  All  failure 
of  right  there  must  be  sin,  and  as  such  must  call  forth   the 
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Divine  reprobation.  To  be  the  upholder  of  right  in  the  universe, 
the  Divine  Being  must  be  the  upholder  of  this  great  rule  of 
right,  which  simply  claims  that  right  shall  be,  and  shall  be  done, 
in  the  relations  between  creature  and  Creator,  and  between  one 
creature  and  another. 

Nor  is  it  more  certain  that  the  Divine  rectitude  must  demand 
that  the  Divine  law  shall  be  sustained,  than  that  the  Divine 
benevolence  must  so  do.  The  perfection  of  conformity  to  right, 
and  the  perfection  of  happiness,  are  identical.  The  latter  cannot 
exist  without  the  former.  Sin  is  not  only  so  much  wrong  in  the 
place  of  right ;  it  is  so  much  misery  in  the  place  of  happiness. 
We  everywhere  see  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  bringing  suffering  into 
the  flesh,  and  the  lusts  of  the  mind  bringing  suffering  into  the 
mind.  And  what  we  see  of  this  nature  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  subtle  and  essential  relation  which  subsists  between 
such  things.  It  is  true  the  sin  which  has  lodgment  in  our  nature, 
in  the  form  of  selfish  appetites  and  passions,  renders  it  now 
morally  impossible  that  such  sinless  obedience  as  the  law  demands 
should  be  ours.  But  this  spiritual  weakness  is  the  disease  of 
our  nature,  to  which  the  perfect  Being  whom  we  should  serve 
can  never  be  reconciled.  It  is  a  malady  which  wastes  away  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  his  workmanship.  The  thing  needed  to  a 
satisfactory  condition  of  humanity,  is  not  that  the  law  demanding 
that  right  should  be  done  may  be  abrogated — ^that  is  not 
possible — but  that  the  evil  which  precludes  conformity  to  it 
might  be  removed.  The  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being  comes 
from  his  own  nature,  from  his  being  what  he  is.  So  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures  must  come  from  their  own  nature,  from 
their  being  conformed  to  his  nature.  This  is  the  great  law  to 
which  all  spiritual  being  is  subject  It  runs  through  the 
universe,  distinguishing  everywhere  between  the  blessed  and  the 
not  blessed  ;  and  it  has  both  its  source  and  its  first  governance— 
we  speak  it  with  reverence — in  the  Divine  nature  itself.  We 
can  imagine  all  the  material  things  the  Creator  has  called  into 
existence  as  having  passed  away.  We  can  imagine  all  spiritual 
being,  except  the  Infinite  himself,  to  have  ceased  to  be.  Bat 
even  then  the  law  now  issued  to  rule  in  our  nature  would 
rule  in  the  Divine  nature.  Though  dwelling  alone,  the  Divine 
Being  would  still  be  the  holy,  the  just,  and  the  good.  Creatures 
made  in  his  image  must  be  subject  to  his  law.  It  is  his 
design,  his  pleasure,  that  their  glory  should  be  a  reflection  of  his 
own  glory,  that  their  happiness  should  be  a  reflection  of  his 
own  happiness.  There  is  a  law  of  fitness  running  through  all 
material  things,  which  to  depart  from,  in  their  case,  is  to  perish : 
so  there  is  a  law  of  right  to  which  all  spiritual  natures   aia 
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subject ;  and  the  day  on  which  they  sin  against  that  law  is  the 
day  on  which  they  die — die,  not  in  the  sense  of  ceasing  to  be, 
but  in  the  sense  of  ^easing  to  exist  in  accordance  with  the  true 
end  of  their  being.  So  law,  the  law  of  order  and  right,  is  every- 
where, is  eternal,  supreme,  unchanging,  and  everlasting.  Well 
might  the  venerable  Hooker  conclude  his  memorable  book  on 
law  with  saying,  '  Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged, 

*  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  Qod,  her  voice  the  harmony 
'  of  the  world  :  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage, 
'  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not 
'  exempted  from  her  power  ;  both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures 

*  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sorts  and 

*  manner,  yet  all,  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the 

*  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.' 

So  the  great  question  came  to  be,  how  to  make  the  dispen- 
sation of  Heaven  remedial  towards  man  consistently  with  up- 
holding the  authority  of  law.  Man  is  guilty,  and  his  guilt  has  come 
from  the  violation  of  law.  He  is  spiritually  diseased,  and  his 
disease  is  so  much  antagonism  to  law.  It  is  in  this  department 
that  Mr.  Steward's  book  is  most  defective.  It  says  much  about 
the  effect  of  the  Atonement,  scarcely  anything  about  the  Atone- 
ment itself.  We  do  not  leaiii  from  the  author  what  is  really 
meant  by  justification.  He  dilates  on  the  priesthood  of  the 
Church  more  than  on  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  redemption  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  more 
than  upon  the  means  through  which  redemption  is  realized. 
No  doubt  the  author's  views  on  these  points  are  Scriptural,  but 
they  have  not  the  place  in  his  work  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Concerning  the  Unitarian  theory  on  this  subject  little  need  be 
said.  It  accepts  human  nature  as  it  is  as  the  direct  workman- 
ship of  the  Almighty ;  and  with  consistency  supposes  that  the 
sin  which  it  has  been  a  light  thing  with  the  Divine  Being  to 
permit,  it  must  be  a  light  thing  with  him  to  pardon.  The 
himian  spirit,  as  coming  from  his  hand,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
tabula  rasa,  and  all  the  bad  things  in  it  come  from  its  con- 
nection with  a  sensuous  body  and  a  sensuous  world.  The  fact 
that  so  to  connect  spirit  with  matter  was  sure  to  lead  to  what 
has  followed,  does  not  seem  to  be  felt  as  a  diflSculty ;  and  the 
depravity  of  the  race  being  so  far  a  manifest  necessity  of  its 
condition,  it  is  only  fitting  that  its  sins  should  be  leniently  dealt 
with.  If  men  will  only  repent,  the  paternal  clemency,  simply  as 
an  act  of  clemency,  is  made  to  cover  their  multitude  of  sins. 
That  human  nature  as  we  know  it  is  a  sinning  nature  frx)m  its 
youth  upwards  is  certain,  and  by  what  means  it  is  ever  to  be 
raised  much  above  its  present  lot  does  not  appear.     It  is  a 
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responsible  nature ;  it  should  aim  at  improvement ;  it  should  not 
account  moral  progress  impossible :  but,  so  far  as  we  can  seei 
that  is  all  that  may  be  urged  upon  it  with  wisdom  and  certainty. 
Religious  life  being  thus  viewed,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  and  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  be  deemed  superfluous.  Nor  do 
we  at  all  marvel  that  a  system  containing  so  little  special  to 
itself  should  generally  be  very  lightly  held  by  those  who  pro- 
fess adherence  to  it,  nor  that  it  should  be  so  little  heeded  as  it 
is  by  those  to  whom  its  advocates  would  commend  it.  The 
principles  of  natural  religion  have  always  been  accessible  to 
human  intelligence ;  and  if  revelation  does  no  more  than 
reiterate  those  principles,  it  certainly  does  not  do  much.  We 
have  known  Unitarians,  indeed,  who  have  been  estimable  and 
even  devout  men,  and  whose  creed  has  not  embraced  anything 
more  than  we  have  stated.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Francis  Newman  will  readily  under- 
stand how  this  may  be.  But  such  results,  we  fear,  are  excep- 
tional, by  no  means  the  rule. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  the  Divine  Being  has  revealed  himself  as  hold- 
ing the  parental  relation  towards  humanity.  The  mixed  and 
special  dispensation  under  which  we  live,  the  nature  of  which  has 
been  in  some  degree  explained,  ensures  this  result.  The  pity  and 
clemency  which  a  dispensation  of  pure  law  could  never  have 
permitted,  are  only  fitting  in  a  dispensation  which  has  become 
an  administration  of  law  and  QospeL  But  though  the  Divine 
Being  sustains  the  parental  relation  towards  men  through  a 
Mediator,  the  teaching  of  Scripture  clearly  is,  that  when  any 
nature  becomes  sinful,  speaking  strictly,  it  has  forfeited  its  filial 
relation  to  its  Creator.  The  Creator  may  still  act  towards  us  as 
a  Father,  and  may  continue  to  regard  us  as  children,  after  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal ;  but  all  this 
rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Father  has  'not  spared  his  only- 
'  begotten  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  that  with  him 

*  also  he  might  freely  give  us  all  things.'  He  has  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  redeem  it,  that  those  who  embrace  his  message 
might  receive  *  the  adoption  of  sons.'  When  it  is  said  that  we 
become  sons  of  God  by  'adoption,'  through  the  Gospel,  it  is 
clearly  assumed  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by 
nature.  '  To  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power 
'  to  become  the  sons  of  GoA'     '  In  this  the  chil(&en  of  God  are 

*  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil :  whosoever  doeth  not 

*  righteousness  is  not  of  God.'  *  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
'  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do.'     '  Come  out  fron» 
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'  *  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate ;  and  I  will  be  a  Father  unto 
'  you,  and  ye  ahaU  be  my  sons  and  daughters.'  It  is  thus  evident 
that  by  sin  the  filial  relation  is  lost  If  it  is  to  be  restored,  it 
must  be  by  an  act  of  grace,  and  by  submission  to  the  restoring 
influence  of  grace. 

Parent  and  child  are  relative  terms.  There  can  be  no  mean- 
ing in  the  one  term  without  the  other ;  and  if  men  by  nature 
have  ceased  to  be  the  children  of  Ood,  it  would  seem  that  God 
must  have  ceased  to  be  their  Father.  Where  the  filial  does  not 
exist,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  saying  the  parental  cannot 
exist.  And  in  merely  human  relations  this  must  be  so  obvious 
as  hardly  to  need  to  be  stated.  That  it  should  be  at  all  different 
in  the  Divine  relations  comes  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
heavenly  things  to  which  the  earthly  cannot  furnish  any  strict 
parallel  It  is  good  to  mark  such  parallels  where  they  exist ; 
but  it  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  trust  in  revelation,  that  we 
should  apprehend  distinctly,  and  remember  well,  the  specialities 
by  which  it  is  characterized.  Under  this  mediatorial  adminis- 
tration, the  necessity  of  regarding  even  degenerate  men  simply  in 
their  relation  to  law  has  ceased.  They  may  have  ceased  to  evince 
the  filial  spirit,  but  it  is  not  a  necessity  that  the  Divine  Being 
should  cease  to  follow  them  in  their  wanderings  with  all  the 
watchfulness  and  affection  of  a  Father. 

We  are  told  that  Jesus  Christ  is  'the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
*  especially  of  those  who  believe/  He  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men 
in  the  sense  that  the  race  would  not  have  existed  apart  from  his 
contemplated  work  of  mediation,  and  in  the  sense  of  his  having 
made  their  general  lot  and  new  probation  so  far  merciful  as  they 
are.  But  in  its  truest  and  highest  sense  he  is  the  Saviour  of 
those  only  who  believe  on  him.  So  with  the  Divine  Fatherhood. 
God  is  still  the  Father  of  all  men,  in  so  far  as  he  has  sent  his  Son 
to  redeem  them.     But  as  men  become  his  children  only  as  they 

Eenitently  seek  his  favour,  so  he  becomes  their  Father  in  the 
ighest  and  truest  sense  only  as  they  so  do.  The  relation  of  the 
human  to  the  Divine  in  paradise  was  founded  on  natural  crea- 
tion :  the  filial  relation  now  is  founded  on  regenerating  grace. 

Great  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  idea,  that  the  Divine 
Being  sustains  towards  man  the  relation  of  Moral  Ruler  through 
the  administration  of  pure  law,  along  with  the  relation  of 
Parent  through  the  administration  of  the  scheme  of  redemption. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  this  doctrine  that  would  not  apply  with  equal  force 
against  any  conception  of  the  Divine  nature  as  being  at  once 
just  and  merciful.  Let  that  nature  be  viewed  as  being  both  iust 
%nd  benevolent,  and  oases  will  arise  in  which  the  good  which  it 
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will  seem  to  be  prompted  to  do  by  oue  perfection,  it  will  seem 
to  be  restrained  from  doing  by  another.  The  conception  we  are 
constituted  to  form  concemiDg  the  Divine  Being  requires  that 
nature  to  be  strictly  just  and  truthful.  These  attributes  may  be 
wanting  elsewhere ;  we  feel  they  must  be  perfect  in  him.  Such 
is  the  relation  in  this  case  between  capacity  and  object.  If  the 
object  does  not  exists  the  capacity  is  a  lie,  and  we  have  no  Qod. 
The  results  of  such  a  failure  of  object  warrant  us  in  saying  there 
can  be  no  such  failure.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  promptings 
of  benevolence  must  be  limited  and  regulated  by  the  claims  of 
rectitude.  Suppose  the  propitiation  said  to  have  been  made  on 
the  cross,  to  have  been  made  to  the  Deity  as  a  Father :  will  it 
not  still  seem  to  be  a  propitiation  provided  by  one  of  his  per- 
fections that  it  may  be  offered  to  another  ?  The  unity  of  our 
conception  in  regard  to  the  Divine  Being  is  no  more  disturbed  by 
our  regarding  him  as  being  both  Parent  and  Moral  Ruler,  than 
it  must  be  if  we  regard  him  as  being  at  once  a  benevolent  Being 
who  can  will  nothing  but  happiness,  and  a  just  Being  who  can 
will  nothing  but  right 

To  reconcile  us  to  this  twofold  idea  of  the  Divine  relationship, 
it  should  be  enough  to  remember  that  the  Deity  has  revealed 
his  nature  imder  these  two  forms  in  the  natural  and  permanent 
relations  of  society.  We  all  regard  the  family  as  a  Divine 
institute,  and  civil  government  also  as  being  a  Divine  institute. 
The  Divine  idea  of  the  fitting  and  the  wise  is  embodied  in  them 
both.  Hence,  in  sustaining  the  relations  both  of  Parent  and  of 
Moral  Ruler  towards  men,  the  Deity  is  simply  becoming  towards 
men  what  he  would  that  men  should  be  towards  each  other. 
He  takes  the  name  of  Father  from  one  of  his  own  institutes. 
Why  not  take  the  name  and  office  of  Ruler  and  Judge  from 
another?  What  makes  it  incredible  that  he  should  so  do? 
Where  is  the  inconsistency  ?  Or,  rather — ^what  could  be  more 
consistent  ?  If,  by  some  means,  the  rule  of  perfect  law  is  to  be 
sustained,  while  abundance  of  grace  is  to  be  exercised,  how 
natural  that  the  two  great  institutes  which  are  made  to  be 
inseparable  from  humanity,  and  which  embody  so  strongly  the 
two  ideas  of  natural  benevolence  and  social  right,  should  have 
their  highest  realization  in  the  economy  over  which  the  Author 
of  them  presides.  We  are  assured,  most  emphatically,  that  the 
law  is  not  to  be  made  void  by  the  Gospel ;  and  if  the  rectitude 
of  the  law  is  to  be  upheld  in  its  entireness,  and  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  so  large  and  free,  what  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  relations  of  the  Almighty  to  mankind  should  be  very 
conspicuously  of  this  twofold  character?  In  the  Unitarian 
theory  the  idea  of  simple  Fatherhood  is  natural  enough.     But  if 
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we  accept  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  redemption  it  becomes  any- 
thing but  natural.  The  complex  economy  thus  introduced  is 
incompatible  with  such  apprehensions. 

Anything  like  a  just  idea  of  sin  seems  to  necessitate  that  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  in  relation  to  it  should  be  rectorial 
rather  than  merely  paternal.  Sin  committed  simply  against  a 
parent  a  parent  may  forgive.  But  sins  committed  against 
society  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  parental  authority  ;^  and  the 
sins  of  men  are  nearly  all  of  this  description  in  the  view  of 
Omniscience.  They  may  in  rare  instances  be  directed  ex- 
clusively against  God  More  often  they  are  sins  against  the 
offender's  own  nature.  More  often  still  tliey  are  sins  against  his 
fellow-creatures.  Now  all  the  creatures  of  God  have  their  rights. 
Of  those  rights  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  the  guardian.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  will  in  any  instance  show 
favour  to  the  wrong-doer  at  the  cost  of  the  rights  which  the 
"WTong-doing  has  invaded.  The  question  here,  accordingly,  is  not 
simply  a  question  between  Father  and  child,  nor  between  Judge 
and  ofifender,  but  between  the  oflfender  and  the  injured,  where- 
ever  the  injured  may  be  found.  Every  life  is  a  constant  action  on 
other  lives,  helping  to  determine  the  more  or  less  of  good  or  evil 
that  will  at  last  be  found  in  them.  This  is  the  case  in  lives  the 
most  retired  and  apparently  uninfluential :  it  is  the  case  with  most 
lives  to  an  extent  which  can  be  known  only  to  Omniscienca 
We  can  easily  imagine  how  the  life  of  a  man  of  intelligence,  of 
fascinating  address,  of  loose  principles,  and  of  depraved  habits, 
must  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  All-seeing  as  a  movmg  pestilence. 
Unhappily,  men  of  this  type  are  only  too  common  through 
civilized  society.  Suppose  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  this  class  to  be 
sent  to  the  tribunal  of  his  Maker :  will  he  stand  there  alone  ? 
No :  a  vast  cloud  of  witnesses  will  go  thither  along  with  him. 
Suppose  the  delinquent  to  show  signs  of  remorse,  of  a  self- 
evolved  penitence,  if  we  might  suppose  that  possible  :  is  that 
ground  sufficient  to  warrant  his  being  pardoned  ?  The  deeds 
he  has  done  cannot  be  undone.  The  ruin  he  has  perpetrated 
cannot  be  repaired.  If  words  of  pardon  were  pronounced,  would 
not  the  voices  of  all  that  host,  depraved  and  wrecked  for  ever 
largely  by  his  seductions,  be  raised  in  one  thundering  protest 
against  such  an  act?  Might  they  not  well  ask — Is  this  the 
promised  guardianship  of  creature  interests  ?  Is  this  to  be  a 
terror  to  evil-doers  ?  Is  this  the  unsullied  rectitude  by  which  the 
universe  is  governed  ?  We  know  enough  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  this  world  to  be  quite  sure  that  no  such  scene  as  that  will 
have  a  place  in  the  next.  As  a  rule,  the  web  of  providence 
ensures  that  the  penalties  of  depraved  habits  shall  follow  them 
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AS  the  shadow  follows  the  substance.  The  spendthrift,  th6 
profligate,  and  the  unprincipled,  may  become  ashamed  of  their 
ways ;  but  their  doom  is  to  know  that  the  fruits  of  those  ways  are 
€vil,  bitter,  and  that  they  last  on.  How  often  does  the  sin 
which  has  ripened  into  act  after  a  brief  interval  of  temptation, 
perhaps  after  a  day  or  an  hour,  suflSce  to  send  a  blight  over  the 
whole  of  an  after-existence,  lodging  a  nameless  misery  there 
which  no  time  can  mollify,  which  no  balm  can  heal  I  A  light 
matter  to  forgive  sin  I  What  man  who  has  looked  thoughtfully 
upon  this  world  can  think  so  ?  Who  but  the  most  shallow  in 
head  and  heart  can  suppose  it  ? 

But  everything  which  tends  to  show  what  sin  really  is,  tends 
to  show  the  reasonableness  of  supposing  that  the  work  of  appor- 
tioning penalty  to  that  evil  will  be  the  work  of  the  Divine  Being 
in  that  relation  which  especially  embodies  his  rectitude — ^namely, 
his  relation  as  Moral  Ruler.  The  instincts  of  humanity  every- 
where distinguish  between  the  parent  and  the  judge.  Men  could 
agree  to  accept  a  verdict  from  a  man  as  a  judge  which  they 
would  reprobate  as  unnatural  if  coming  from  him  as  a  parent. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  sentence,  even  as  pronounced  by  a  parent 
on  his  child,  may  be  no  more  than  just ;  but  our  nature  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  proclaim,  that  though  it  is  assuredly  fitting  that 
right  should  be  done  in  such  cases,  it  is  anything  but  fitting  that 
the  extreme  and  most  terrible  enforcement  of  right  should  be 
left  to  take  place  between  persons  related  as  father  and  son. 
To  thoughtful  men  sentiments  thus  universal  and  imperishable 
are  parts  of  a  natural  revelation.  They  are  ours  from  the 
Creator.  They  reveal  to  us  his  mind.  Having  given  existence 
to  these  susceptibilities  in  man,  is  it  not  immeasurably  more 
probable  that  he  will  be  found  conforming  himself  to  them,  than 
that  his  course  will  be  such  as  to  contradict,  we  had  almost  said 
to  outrage  them  ? 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  as  bearing  upon  this  topic,  that 
imtil  the  Great  Teacher  uttered  the  memorable  words,  *  When  ye 

*  pray,  say.  Our  Father*  no  man,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  had  ever 
addressed  the  Divine  Being  by  that  title.  In  some  three  or  four 
texts,  indeed,  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  an  approach  towards 
some  idea  of  Fatherhood.  God  is  said  to  be  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless,  as  he  is  the  Husband  of  the  widow.     So  it  is  written, 

*  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
'  fear  him  ; '  and  he  is  said  to  have  nourished  and  brought  up 
his  ancient  people  as  children.  In  Malachi,  the 
the  canon,  the  prophet  says,  *  Have  we  not  all  one  Fath^ 

*  one  God  created  us  ? '    And  Jehovah  is  described 

*  I  be  a  Master,  where  is  my  fear  ?  If  I  be  a  Father, 
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'  honour  ? '  These  are  the  nearest  approaches,  and  in  fact  the 
only  instances  of  approach,  towards  the  idea  of  Fatherhood  to  be 
found  throughout  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The 
titles,  the  only  titles  under  which  the  Deity  is  ever  addressed  in 
those  ageSy  if  we  except  the  titles  which  have  respect  to  his 
separate  perfections,  are  the  titles  of  Qod,  and  Lord  or  Jehovah ; 
titles  which  clearly  denote,  not  Fatherhood,  but  sovereignty. 
Is,  then,  this  idea  of  sovereignty,  so  singularly  prominent  in  the 
Old  Testament,  to  disappear  altogether  in  the  New?  Is  it  not 
much  more  probable,  that  perpetuated  as  it  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  it  will  have  its  place  of  action  i-eserved  to  it,  along 
with  the  development  of  tne  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Father- 
hood, which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Qospel  ?  What 
had  been  true  and  consistept  in  the  Divine  relations  before  the 
Advent  could  not  cease  to  be  so  afterwards.  The  principles  on 
which  such  relations  rest  are  moral  and  spiritual,  and  as  such  do 
not  change. 

So  the  general  complexion  of  the  mixed  economy  under  which 
we  are  placed,  and  the  development  and  details  of  this  economy, 
force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  our  views  of  the  Divine  rela- 
tions, to  be  adequate  and  complete,  must  embrace  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  which  claims  to  uphold  a  perfect  rule  according  to  law, 
and  the  Fatherhood  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  which  extends 
pardon  to  the  guilty,  salvation  to  the  lost.  The  right  enforced 
by  sovereignty  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  right  allied  with  bene- 
volence ;  and  the  benevolence  which  emanates  from  Fatherhood 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  benevolence  allied  with  right.  Any  attempt 
to  run  these  distinct  facts  up  into  one  simple  principle  must  be 
an  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  to  unmake  what 
God  has  made,  to  undo  what  God  has  done.  The  government  of 
the  world  is  given  by  the  Creator  into  the  hands  of  the  fathers 
of  families  and  of  the  rulers  of  society,  and  the  government  of 
the  universe  in  his  own  hands  embraces  both  these  relations. 
Men  who  finally  reject  the  grace  which  he  extends  to  them  as  a 
Father,  must  prepare  to  meet  the  justice  which  he  will  measure 
out  to  them  as  a  Sovereign.  To  fall  into  the  hands  of  God  as  a 
righteous  Judge,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  rejecting  him  as  a 
compassionate  Father.  He  will  then  cease  to  be  a  Father  to 
impenitent  men,  aa  he  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  Father  to  the 
angels  who  sinned.  It  would  sound  strange  to  speak  of  the 
Holy  One  and  the  Evil  One  as  existing  in  the  relation  of  son 
and  Father.  But  it  should  hardly  sound  otherwise  than  strange 
to  speak  of  any  other  nature  as  holding  that  relation  while 
deliberately  choosing  to  follow  the  evil  rather  than  the  good. 
So  it  is  true,  after  all,  that  the  children  of  God  in  this  world 
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are  the  pious  men  in  it.  To  the  heart  of  a  true  child  the 
honour  of  a  father  is  precious,  very  precious ;  and  it  is  as  heaven 
to  that  heart  to  know  that  the  Father  who  saves  him  is  nevet 
more  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just  than  when  so  doing. 

In  £su3t  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  any  statement  of 
what  some  evangelical  theologians  intend  by  this  doctrine  of 
Fatherhood,  that  is  not  so  illogical  and  confused  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  writers  themselves  really  know 
what  they  mean.  Mr.  Steward's  treatise,  by  its  broad  and  dis- 
criminating views  of  the  Divine  relations,  is  well  adapted  to 
guard  the  inquirer  against  such  crude  conceptions. 

The  Divine  Being  is  ever  a  Moral  Ruler,  and  through  the 
Gospel  is  ever  a  Father.  Only  with  their  final  reprobation 
does  he  really  cease  to  sustain  the  latter  relation  towards 
man.  It  is  the  Divine  Fatherhood  which,  in  the  gift  of 
Christ,  provides  that  moral  sovereignty  shall  not  be  sur- 
rendered ;  that  there  shall  be  mercy,  but  that  there  shall  also 
be  justice.*  The  Atonement  presents  the  required  homage  to 
right,  and  is  the  medium  and  basis  of  forgiveness ;  and  the 
righteousness  of  life  allied  with  the  Atonement  is  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  believer. 

What  the  Atonement  is  to  Man-ward,  how  it  affects  and 
subdues  the  human  spirit,  is  well  understood.  What  it  is  to 
God-ward  is  the  point  on  which  we  find  obscurity  and  con- 
tradiction in  the  views  even  of  good  men.  It  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  the  moral  difficulty  of  at  once  forgiving 
wrong  and  upholding  right,  can  be  fully  understood  only  by 
Omniscience.  In  relation  to  this  profound  question  the  wisest 
must  rest  largely  on  the  Divine  affirmation.  In  part  this 
question  may  belong  to  the  'revealed  things'  which  are  for 
us  and  our  children  ;  and  in  part  it  may  consist  of  the  '  secret 
'  things '  which  belong  to  God.  Two  ideas,  however,  concerning 
it  are  certain.  First,  the  Atonement  is  sufficient  for  its 
purpose.  On  this  basis  God  can  be  'faithful  and  just'  in 
forgiving  sin.  Second,  it  is  thus  sufficient  as  being  a  homage  to 
right,     Christ  died,  the  Just  for  the  tmjust,  that  he  might  bring 

^  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  gives  us  the  essence  of  his  difficulty  on  this  subject  in 
the  following  question : — *  Is  the  g^ft  (of  Christ  to  die  for  us)  the  condition  of 
*  Divine  love,  or  is  the  love  the  fountain  of  the  gift  ?  *  We  answer — it  is  neither  of 
these  taken  separately,  it  is  both  together.  It  comes  from  the  concurrent  action 
of  justice  and  benevolence.  Mr.  Brown  himself  believes  this,  though  he  often 
writes  as  if  wholly  unconscious  of  doing  so.  The  great  mischief  in  Mr.  Brown's 
career  has  been  the  notion  that  he  has  a  call  to  the  work  of  a  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  reformer.  It  is  a  erave  mistake,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  own  peaoe 
and  usefulness,  we  would  counsel  him  to  abandon  that  idea  altogether.  Ood  has 
confenred  many  gifts  upon  him,  but  the  gift  indispensable  to  success  in  such  ^ 
vocation  is  not  among  tiiem. 
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sinners  to  God.  The  dishonour  done  to  the  Divine  rule  of 
right  in  the  case  of  one  representative  person,'  is  effaced,  and 
more  than  effaced,  by  the  honour  done  to  it  in  the  case  of 
another  person  holding  a  similar  relation.  Humanity  repairs 
the*  breach  which  humanity  had  made.  What  the  consecration 
of  humanity  to  the  cause  of  right,  and  to  suffering  in  that 
cause,  really  included  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  we  cannot 
hope  to  comprehend.  What  a  human  frame  may  suffer  in 
crucifixion  we  may  conceive.  But  the  experiences  of  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  our  Redeemer  when  his  soul  was  made  an 
offering  for  sin  belong  to  a  sphere  of  knowledge  only  partially 
accessible  to  us.  We  may  be  assured,  however,  that  this  passion 
of  Christ  was  in  itself  something  so  transcendent,  so  won- 
derful, as  to  constitute  a  ground  on  which  the  act  of  forgiveness 
might  be,  as  affirmed,  both  faithful  and  just  And  all  that 
Christ  became  in  relation  to  right  through  his  Atonement, 
bis  followers  become  in  their  measure  in  and  through  him.  His 
loathing  of  the  evil,  and  his  love  of  the  good,  they  all  more 
or  less  imbibe  as  they  come  to  have  fellowship  with  him  in 
his  STifferings.  What  he  was  in  relation  to  spiritual  things 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  they  become  more  and  more 
through  him,  until  the  mind  of  Christ  becomes  their  mind. 

So  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  differences  have 
arisen  as  to  some  phases  of  this  tenet  among  those  who  profess 
in  common  some  sort  of  credence  in  it.  The  notion  that  the 
doctrine,  as  commonly  understood,  amounts  to  a  legal  fiction,  is 
the  result  of  misconception  as  to  what  the  common  imder- 
standing  in  regard  to  this  subject  really  is.  By  Justification,  in 
the  evangelical  sense,  our  every-day  people  understand  a  legal 
acquittal,  and  not  merely  pardon  ;  and  they  sometimes  speak  of 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  a  robe  (after  Paul's  manner),  in 
which  they  hope  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  to  be 
acquitted.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  is  merely  a 
strong  mode  of  expressing  a  very  intelligible  truth.  They  do  not 
suppose  that  the  personal  righteousness  of  Christ  is  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  them,  so  that  he  Iftses  what  they  have  gained. 
The  idea  is  so  absurd  that  we  have  hesitated  to  put  it  into 
writing.  To  the  clear  understanding  of  this  subject,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when  the  sacred  writers 
make  use  of  earthly  things  to  shadow  forth  the  heavenly,  they 
so  do,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  earthly  is  in  all  particulars  the 
image  of  the  heavenly — for  that  it  never  is — but  on  the  ground 
of  some  point  of  resemblance  which  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
marked  to  warrant  the  comparison.  It  is  so  in  this  instance. 
Our  Lord  is  not  merely  human,  but  Divine.     On  this  ground  hh 
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suffering  and  his  righteousness  have  a  value  that  could  not 
otherwise  belong  to  them.  They  avail  for  others,  not  merely 
for  himself.  Faith  in  his  righteousness  includes  the  seeds  of  an 
approval  of  that  righteousness,  and  of  an  ultimate  conformity  to 
it ;  and  the  effect  of  this  faith  in  it  is  to  give  to  the  believer  the 
legal  benefit  of  it  as  though  it  were  his  own.  The  point  of 
resemblance  here  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  is  not 
that  the  justified  believer  is  really  just,  as  the  justified  man  in  a 
court  of  law  is  supposed  to  be,  but  that  the  effect  of  his  relation 
by  faith  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  all  to  him  that  the 
absence  of  conviction  is  known  to  be  in  the  other  case.  Here 
the  identity  is  complete.  Not  a  full  identity ;  for  while  the 
otie  party  is  supposed  to  have  been  innocent,  the  other  is  known 
to  have  been  an  offender ;  but  an  identity  of  result.  To  the 
believer,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  all  in  this  respect  that 
it  would  be  if  it  were  his  own.  What  more  natural  than  that  a 
righteousness  thus  imputed  to  him,  reckoned  to  him,  viewed  as 
though  it  were  his  own,  should  be  spoken  of  in  moments  of 
impassioned  thankfulness  as  though  it  were  really  his  ?  In  the 
face  of  law  and  penalty,  it  is  to  him  all  that  it  could  bo  even 
then.  So,  in  his  view,  the  majesty  of  right  in  relation  to  the 
Divme  nature  and  government  is  saved,  consistently  with  his 
pardon,  with  his  justification,  and  with  his  restoration  to  the 
image  and  presence  of  his  Maker.  And  why  should  this  faith 
be  incredible  among  us  ?  If  by  the  disobedience  of  one 
many  have  been  made  sinners,  why  by  the  obedience  of 
one  may  not  many  be  made  righteous?  If  by  the  offence 
of  one  judgment  has  come  upon  all  men  to  condemnation, 
why  through  the  righteousness  of  one  may  not  the  fi:'ee 
gift  come  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life?  The  great 
scheme  of  spiritual  restoration,  embracing  the  Incarnation, 
the  Atonement,  and  the  Regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  or  it  is 
not  If  it  be  there,  then  enough  is  there  to  warrant  a  strong 
impression  that  we  owe  those  Scriptures  to  a  supematund 
inspiration  and  a  supematui'al  guardianship.  If  it  be  not  there, 
and  if  an  elementary  sentimental  Theism  is  all  that  should 
be  deduced  from  those  writings,  then  we  say  that  the  manner 
in  which  those  writers  have  acquitted  themselves  as  meaning 
no  more  than  that,  is  so  marvellously  inapt  as  to  be  fatal  to 
their  authority  altogether.  Our  Bible  must  mean  more,  much 
more  than  that,  or  it  can  matter  little  to  us  what  it  may 
mean.  On  this  ground  mere  Theism  will  find  no  permanent 
halting-place.  It  must  retrace  its  steps  towards  orthodoxy,  or 
go  further,  and  become  mere  Naturalism. 
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Aet.  rV. — ChranicUe  of  the  Mayors  and  Sherifi  of  Landan^  a.d. 
1188  to  A.D.  1274.  Translated  ^m  the  original  Latin  and 
Anglo-Norman  of  the  'Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,'  in  the 
possession  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  attributed 
to  Arnold  Fitz-Thedmar,  Alderman  in  the  Beign  of  Heniy 
ni.  Also,  The  French  Chronicle  of  London^  a.d.  1259  to  a.d. 
1343.  Translated  from  the  original  Anglo-Norman  of  the 
*  Chroniques  de  Londres,'  preserved  in  the  Uottonian  Collection 
(Cleopatra,  A.  YI.)  in  the  British  Museum.  Translated,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Henry  Thomas  Bilsy,  M.A., 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge;  of  the  Tnner  Temple,  Bairister-at* 
Law.     London :   Triibner  &  Co. 

We  are  well  pleased  to  receive  from  the  same  exceUent 
editor  who,  three  years  ago,  placed  before  us  that  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  municipal  and  social  history  of  old 
London,  the  'Liber  Albus,'  another  volume,  derived  from  the 
same  rich  and  abundant  stores,  illustrating  a  very  important 
period  of  our  mediaeval  history.  The  present  volume  is  of 
a  less  miscellaneous  character  than  the  preceding ;  but  as 
comprising  two  contemporary  records  of  London  events,  both 
written,  too,  by  '  secular  persons,'  in  an  age  when  almost  all 
our  history  is  contained  m  the  monkish  chronicles,  they  claim, 
on  this  account,  careful  attention,  from  the  light  they  throw  oa 
important,  but  imperfectly  known  portions  of  English  history. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  first,  and  longest,  to  which 
we  shall  chiefly  direct  our  attention  ;  for  few  periods  of  our 
history  have  been  more  carelessly  passed  over  by  our  principal 
historians  than  the  long  and  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  III., 
although  that  reign  is  remarkable  beyond  every  other  for  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  commerce,  above  all  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Commons  as  the  '  third  estate  of  the  realm.' 

The  volume  before  us  consists,  as  we  have  said,  of  two 
chronicles.  The  earlier  and  more  important  one  appears  to 
have  been  compiled  by  a  person  named  Arnold  Fitz-vDiedmar, 
who,  although  of  Flemish  extraction,  seems  to  have  been 
an  alderman ;  an  office  which,  irritating  as  it  was  to  the 
citizens  for  one  of  foreign  connections  to  hold,  he  doubtless 
owed  to  his  ultrarroyal  principles,  and  violent  opposition  to 
the  will  of  those  who  had  fought  so  earnestly,  and  subsequently 
endured  such  heavy  fines  and  disabilities,  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We  cannot  think  this  chronicle  was  intended  as  a 
document,  not  only  because  it  abounds  in  vituperation  of  peraoos 
and  actions  which  we  know  were  viewed  in  a  very  dififer»it 
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light  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  but  because  such  undue 
prominence  is  given  to  the  very  unimportant  doings  of  Fitz- 
Thedmar,  and  even  to  details  of  his  family — subjects  with 
which  the  civic  authorities  would  have  been  altogether  unlikely 
to  trouble  themselves.  Still,  as  an  undoubtedly  contemporary 
narrative  of  city  events  by  one  who  took  part  in  them,  the 
Chronicle  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  historical  stores.  The 
original  text  was  published  about  twenty  years  since  by  the 
Camden  Society,  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stapleton  ;  but  the  translation  before  us  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Riley,  from  a  careful  collation  of  that,  with  the  original 
volume.  The  second  work,  *  The  French  Chronicle  of  London/ 
is  also  apparently  a  contemporary  narrative  ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  by  whom  or  for  what  specific  purpose 
it  was  written.  It  forms  the  latter  portion  of  a  manuscript 
volume  in  the  Cotton  Library,  and  the  original  text  was  also 
published  some  years  since  by  the  Camden  Society.  It  is 
shorter  and  far  inferior  in  interest  to  the  first,  but  still  is 
well  worthy  preservation. 

The  earlier  Chronicle  commences  at  the  'regulation'  period  of 
histories  of  London,  *the  year  of  grace  1188,'  when  Henry 
Fitz-Aylwin  became  first  Lord  Mayor,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  The  entries  during  these 
years  are  little  more  than  names  of  the  successive  sherifis.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  from  many  incidental  notices  we 
believe  Fitz-Aylwin  to  have  acted  a  very  important  part  in  civic 
affairs,  and  to  have  contributed  largely,  by  his  counsels  and 
example,  to  the  prominence  assumed  by  London  in  the  contest 
that  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  Chancellor 
William  Longchamp,  and  in  the  more  important  struggle 
for  Magna  Charta.  The  entries  subsequent  to  1212,  in  which 
year  Fitz-Aylwin  died,  are  also  very  meagre,  and  it  is  not 
until  1232  that  the  chronicle  of  events  begins;  and  then 
we  find  the  King  sending  letters  to  the  Mayor  and  sheriffs, 
commanding  them  to  seize  Hubert  de  Burgh  wherever  he  might 
be  ;  and  that  Hubert  having  taken  refuge  in  a  chapel  at  Brent- 
wood, he  was  drj^ged  from  thence,  but  was  replaced  there 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  Roger  Niger.  It  is  probable  that  it 
was  in  assertion  of  his  ecclesiastical  power  that  Roger  Niger 
maintained  this  right  of  sanctuary  ;  but  when  we  find  that  at  the 
same  time  the  citizens  '  mustered  in  arms  at  Mile  End,  and  well 
'  arrayed  in  the  London  Chepe,'  we  think  it  was  rather  as  an 
assertion  of  the  political  rights  of  the  city  that  the  aged 
prelate,  the  warm  friend  of  Stephen  Langton,  and  devoted 
adherent  of  the  '  good  cause'  of  those  days,  interposed  in  behalf 
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of  a  man  so  justly  viewed  as  the  Eling's  evil  counsellor  as 
Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Few  periods  of  our  history  are  more  important  than  the  period 
on  which  we  are  entering,  and  yet  none  have  been  passed  over 
with  more  carelessness  by  the  majority  of  our  historians.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  little  enough  of  attraction  about  the  third 
Henry,  the  passive  and  slavishly  led  son  of  a  fierce  and  turbulent 
father  ;  ana  to  those  who  believe  the  liberties  of  England  were 
decisively  won  at  Runnymede  the  long  story  of  Henry's  contest 
with  his  barons  can  awaken  but  little  interest.  A  clear  view  of 
the  history  of  those  fifty  years  that  saw  the  sceptre  wielded  by 
one  of  the  weakest  and  least  honoured  of  our  Flantagenets  will, 
however,  go  far  to  prove  that,  but  for  the  victory  at  Lewes,  but 
for  even  the  total  defeat  of  the  barons  at  Evesham,  the  great 
Charter  would  have  become  Uttle  more  than  an  old  worn-out 
parchment. 

The  story  of  King  John  and  his  barons  at  Runnymede  is  well 
known ;  it  figures  in  every  catechism  of  English  history,  and  is 
sure  to  be  refened  to  with  due  acclamation  at  every  contested 
election ;  but  few  people  even  tolerably  well  read  in  the  history  of 
our  laud  remember  that  the  three  last  years  of  John's  life  were 
passed  in  incessant  attempts  to  set  the  great  Charter  aside,  and 
that  he  continued  to  wage  war  with  his  barons  so  persistently, 
and  at  one  time,  by  the  aid  of  his  foreign  mercenanes,  with  so 
much  probability  of  success,  that  the  barons,  together  with  the 
city  of  London,  actually  invited  '  the  Lord  Louis,'  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  to  aid  them.  When  John,  worn  out  alike  in  body 
and  mind,  after  the  loss  of  all  the  royal  treasures  in  the  Wash, 
arrived  at  Newark,  he  dictated  a  short  will,  leaving  his  children 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  Pope,  and  expressing  the  wish  that 
his  eldest  son  should  succeed  him.  The  former  bequest  was,  of 
course,  little  heeded  by  the  confederate  barons  ;  but  the  great 
Earl  of  Pembroke  appears  to  have  willingly  acceded  to  the  latter, 
and  Henry,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  was  led  to  the  Abbey  of 
Gloucester,  where,  having  duly  taken  the  oaths,  he  was  hastily 
crowned  with  a  plain  circlet  of  gold,  but  bearing  neither  orb, 
sword,  or  sceptre,  the  crown  and  these  having  been  lost  with  the 
rest  of  the  royal  treasures.  The  Earl  was  appointed  Regent ;  and 
by  his  wise  counsels  *  the  Lord  Louis,'  at  this  time  actually  in 
London,  returned  to  France,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored  to 
the  land. 

Had  the  life  of  that  great  champion  of  freedom  been 
lengthened  out,  Henry  might  have  become  a  worthy,  if  not  an 
energetic  king.  At  all  events  a  respect  for  the  great  Charter 
would  have  been  inculcated,  and  during  the  most  susceptible 
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years  of  his  life  he  would  have  been  surrounded  by  Englishmen. 
Unfortunately  aUke  for  Henry  and  the  land,  the  great  Earl  of 
Pembroke  held  the  regency  only  three  years,  and  in  1219,  on  his 
death,  the  boy-King  was  placed,  doubtless  by  foreign  intrigue, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  justly  hated  Peter  de  Rupibus, 
the  insolent  and  rapacious  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Poitevin,  who, 
as  a  contemporary  Latin  satire  declares,  was  *the  Knight  of 

*  Winchester,*  though  not  exhibiting  any  knightly  prowess,  but 
'  quick  at  accounts,  while  slow  to  read  the  Gospel ;  loving  marks 

*  rather  than  St  Mark,  preferring  lucre  to  St  Luke,  and  subordi- 

*  nating  the  l)ook  to  the  money-scales '  (lihrce  librum  aubjicit). 
By  the  aid  of  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  whom  he  com- 
mitted the  custody  of  the  royal  castles,  De  Rupibus  managed  to 
secure  his  place  as  chief  ruler,  after  having  held  the  oflSce  of 
Regent  but  Uttle  more  than  a  year;  for  Henry  in  1220  was 
declared  of  age,  and  on  Whit-Sunday  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
with  every  appointed  form  by  the  aged  Stephen  Langton.  In 
the  *  Close  RoUs,'  edited  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hardy,  we  find 
a  curious  series  of  precepts  respecting  the  feast  that  celebrated 
this  coronation  ;  and  they  aflford  a  vivid  and  suggestive  picture  of 
the  *  mighty  feasts '  of  the  middle  ages.     *  Two  thousand  ells  of 

*  linen  for  table-cloths  *  is  the  first  note  of  preparation.  Then 
follow  precepts,  addressed  to  various  sheriffs,  for  forty  oxen,  two 
hundred  deer,  five  hundred  lambs,  five  thousand  fowls,  and  other 
eatables  in  the  same  proportion.  There  are  no  precepts  for  the 
wine,  which  doubtless  was  provided  with  no  niggard  hand  at  this 
gigantic  entertainment ;  but  a  precept  to  the  Sheriff"  of  Kent, 
directing  him  to  send  *  one  thousand  pitchers,  each  to  hold  one 
'  gallon,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  was  supplied  in  the  same 
ample  proportion. 

But  however  joyfully  the  multitudes,  summoned  by  trumpet 
blast  and  royal  proclamation,  might  partake  of  this  mighty 
feast,  the  sight  of  their  young  King  surrounded  by  foreigners, 
many  of  whom  had  borne  arms  under  his  detested  father,  must 
have  rankled  in  their  minds.  Nor  did  his  solemn  oath  to  observe 
the  great  Charter  avail ;  for  they  well  knew  that  the  most  solemn 
oath  was  viewed  by  his  evil  counsellors  as  a  mere  form,  which  at 
any  time  he  could  forego.  But  the  spirit  which  had  wrested 
that  Charter  from  his  father  was  not  asleep,  and  in  the  important 
Charta  de  Forestd,  conceded  shortly  after,  the  commons  received 
a  boon  for  which  the  payment  of  one-fifteenth  on  all  their 
movables  was  a  cheap  purchase.  During  these  years  but  one 
Englishman  held  a  place  in  the  King's  council:  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  the  faithful  attendant  of  King  John  ;  not  a  mere  servant,, 
as  Shakspere  represents  him,  but  a  noble,  and  for  several  years 
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High  Justiciar  to  Henry.  But  De  Burgh,  although  an  English- 
man, was  the  steadfast  advocate  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  thus, 
from  his  very  childhood,  Henry  grew  up  *  an  alien  among  his 
'  own  natural  people/ 

De  Burgh  held  his  office  many  years,  even,  as  we  see,  to  1232; 
and  as  the  chronicle  before  us  speaks  of  his  being  'persecuted 
*with  the  greatest  persecution,'  it  seems  probable  that  court 
intrigues  prevailed  at  length.  We  find,  however,  that  the  King 
was  engaged  also  in  a  contest  with  his  barons,  even  thus  early ; 
and  that  between  him  and  Richard  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son  of  the 
great  Earl,  *  there  had  arisen  great  dissension/  The  young  Earl, 
who  had  married  the  King's  second  sister,  Elinor,  soon  after  died, 
and  then  peace  was  made.  Had  he  lived  he  would  probably 
have  followed  worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  father ;  but 
the  fight  for  freedom  was  well  waged  ere  long  by  another  noble, 
who,  but  little  known  as  yet,  was  subsequently  to  be  hailed  by 
the  commons  as  their  great  deUverer. 

Had  Heniy  been  inclined  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an 
English  noble,  he  might  have  become  somewhat  less  unpopular  ; 
but  when,  in  1236,  he  chose  Elinor,  the  portionless  daughter  of 
Eaymond  Count  of  Provence,  England  was  forthwith  overrun 
by  a  new  invasion  of  needy  and  grasping  foreigners,  and  the 
King  was  removed  still  further  from  the  sympathies  of  his  people. 
There  was,  however,  every  outward  sign  of  joy  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  splendid  doings  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  day  of  the 
young  Queen's  coronation  are  set  forth  with  much  minuteness 
in  a  contemporary  civic  document.  Silken  hangings  and 
quaint  devices  decked  the  chief  streets,  which,  it  is  very  properly 
added,  were  cleansed  from  mud  and  dirt  and  everything  offensive ; 
and  in  goodly  array,  on  horseback,  in  gold-broidered  garments^ 
three  hundred  and  sixty  chief  men  of  the  city,  each  bearing  a 
silver-gilt  cup,  accompanied  Andrew  Bukerel,  the  Lord  Mayor,  to 
Westminster  Hall ;  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  claiming  it  as  his 
right  '  to  serve  in  the  butleiy.'  Then  follows  a  long  and  minute 
accoxmt  of  the  various  kinds  of  suit  and  service  performed.  But 
even  on  this  especial  occasion  the  King  seems  to  have  been 
determined  to  treat  the  city  with  his  wonted  hostility  ;  for  on  the 
Lord  Mayor's  claiming  *  Master  Michael's  place  of  standing  before 
'  the  King,  he  was  repulsed  by  order  of  the  King,  who  said  that  no 
'  one  ought  by  right  to  serve  there,  but  only  Master  Michael ;  and 
'  so  the  Mayor  gave  way,  and  served  the  two  bishops  at  the  ^ng^s 
'  right  hand.'  The  remembrance  of  this  slight  doubtless  rankled 
in  the  minds  of  the  Londoners,  and  most  grudgingly  from  hence- 
forth was  the  tallage  or  the  benevolence  raised. 

But  with  whatever  disrespect  the  King  might  treat  the  good 
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city  of  Loudon,  the  citizens  bore  themselves  proudly;  so  the 
following  year  the  sheriffs  determined  to  exercise  the  truly  regal 
authority  which  they  possessed  over  the  Thames,  from  Staines 
Bridge  to  its  junction  with  the  Med  way.  They  therefore  made 
a  general  seizure  of  all  unlawful  nets,  took  the  fishermen  into 
custody,  committed  them  to  Newgate,  and  caused  them  *  to  be 
'  amerced  before  his  lordship  the  King  ;*  and  what  must  have  been 
most  irritating  of  all  to  the  needy  Plantagenet,  received  the  fines 
themselves ;  *  which  amercement,'  as  the  chronicle  carefully 
states,  'remained  unto  the  sheriflFs  of  London,  and  then  were 
'  their  nets  burnt ; '  the  populace  doubtless  crowding  round  the 
bonfire,  exulting  that  the  royal  household  dared  not  even  take 
one  Thames  salmon,  except  by  regular  purchase  of  '  the  repu- 
'  table  men  of  the  trade  of  fishmongers/  King  Henry,  however, 
neither  wanted  the  will  nor  the  power  to  be,  as  Matthew  Paris 
forcibly  expresses  it,  'as  a  thorn  in  the  eye  of  the  Londoners;' 
so  he  interfered  with  their  election  of  sherifls,  and  then  with 
their  election  of  Lord  Mayor.  Gerard  Bat,  having  been  twice 
chosen,  was  twice  refused  by  the  King.  At  length  Henry 
relented,  and  admitted  him. 

*  And  after  the  oath  had  been  administered  to  him,  that  he  would 
restore  everything  that  had  before  been  taken  and  received,  and 
would  not  receive  the  forty  pounds  which  the  mayors  had  previously 
been  wont  to  receive  from  the  city,  the  Mayor  said,  when  taking  his 
departure,  **  Alas,  my  lord,  out  of  all  this  I  might  have  found  a 
marriage  portion  for  my  daughter !  "  For  this  reason^the  King  was 
moved  to  anger,  and  forthwith  swore  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Stephen, 
by  St.  Edward,  and  by  the  oath  he  that  day  took  upon  that  altar, 
and  said,  **  Thou  shalt  not  be  Mayor  this  year,  and  for  a  very  little 
I  would  say  never.  Go  now.*'  The  said  Gerard  hereupon,  not 
caring  to  have  the  King's  iU-will,  resigned  tlie  mayoralty,  and 
Reginald  de  Bungay  was  appointed.' 

This  little  incident  shows  the  petty,  grasping  character  of 
Henry  ;  for  the  forty  pounds  was  evidently  an  accustomed  pay- 
ment to  the  Mayor.  It  is  true  that  forty  pounds,  at  this  time, 
was  equal  to  above  £600  present  money ;  but  sums  larger  than 
this  were  daily  squandered  by  Henry  on  the  worthless  crew  that 
surrounded  him. 

It  was  indeed  in  an  evil  hour  that  Elinor  of  Provence  became 
Queen  ;  for  under  her  sinister  counsels  Henry  becaitie  even  more 
estranged  from  his  people,  and  more  determined  than  ever  to  set 
aside  the  great  Charter.  With  the  expensive  habits,  the  soom 
of  popular  opinion,  the  exaggerated  notions  of  royal  prerogative, 
which  Henrietta  Maria  displayed,  the  portionless  daughter  of 
Raymond   de  Berenger  exhibited  a  rapacity  which  the  mis- 
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chievous  wife  of  Charles  was  wholly  free  from.  All  Englaod 
was  looked  upon  by  her,  and  her  needy  relations,  as  a  mere 
treasury  from  whence  wealth  could  be  supplied,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  Lombard's  proverbial  rapacity.  Her  mother  soon 
after  brought  over  her  younger  sister,  as  a  wife  for  Richard  of 
Cornwall,  the  King's  brother,  and  returned  laden  with  treasure. 
Her  two  maternal  uncles  followed  :  Peter  of  Savoy,  who  received 
the  wide  domain  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  together  with  the 
castles  of  Pevensey  and  Hastings,  the  very  keys  of  the  south- 
eastern coast ;  and  Boniface,  who,  ere  long,  succeeded  the  excel- 
lent Edmimd  Rich  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  thus 
wielded  the  ecclesiastical  power  at  his  will.  The  immense  sums 
lavished  each  year  on  the  Queen's  relations,  and  the  filling  each 
benefice  as  it  became  vacant  with  alien  Churchmen,  irritated  the 
public  mind  more  and  more ;  and  when,  in  124J7,  Isabel  of 
Angoulfime's  second  family  came  over  to  receive  from  their  half- 
brother  castles  and  lands  and  rich  wardships,  well  might  the 
monkish  chronicler  exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  *  That 

*  which  the  palmer- worm  hath  left  hath  the  locust  eaten ;  and 
'  that  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath  the  canker-worm  eaten ;  and 
'  that  which  the  canker-worm  hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten.' 

During  these  years  there  was  much  petty  squabbling  on  the 
part  of  the  King  with  his  '  good  city  of  London.'  Sometimes  the 
citizens,  prosperous  and  increasing  in  wealth,  gave  him  a  few 
hundred  marks  just  to  keep  him  quiet  At  other  times,  how- 
ever, they  stood  sternly  on  their  rights,  and  quoted  their  charters, 
and  appointed  their  law  oflScers  to  contest  the  point  with  the 
justiciar,  and  even  with  the  King  and  his  council.  Thus,  in  the 
matter  of  Simon  Fitz-Mary,  *  who  had  obtained  the  King's  letters 
'  to  the  effect  that  they  should  admit  him  to  the  shrievalty,'  the 
city  made  violent  opposition,  for  *it  was  in  contravention  of 

*  their  liberties  ; '  and  although  '  his  lordship  the  King  was  moved 
'  to  anger '  at  their  refusal  to  admit  him,  and  showed  his  royal 
displeasure  in  various  ways,  the  citizens  stood  firm,  and  Simon 
Fitz-Mary  was  compelled  not  only  to  forego  his  shrievalty,  but 
resign  his  aldermanry  into  the  hands  of  the  city.  Thus,  when 
about  the  same  time  the  King's  treasurer  persuaded  the  canons 
of  St.  Bartholomew  to  set  up  a  new  beam,  at  the  time  of  the 
fair,  for  the  weighing  of  heavy  goods,  '  the  principal  men  of  the 
'  city,  with  their  Mayor  and  a  multitude  of  the  citizens,  went  on 
'  the  morrow  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  advised  the 

*  prior  and  canons  to  make  amends  for  that  act  of  presumption, 

*  and  to  desist  therefrom ;  whereupon  they  forthwith  gave  up  the 
'  practice,  and  by  the  Mayor  and  sheriffs  it  was  commanded  that 
'every  man  was  to  sell,  btiy,  and  weigh  in  that  market  just  as 
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*  they  had  previously  been  wont  to  do/  The  King,  doubtless^ 
expected  to  gain  a  considerable  sum  by  '  tronnage,'  for  the  fair 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  then  one  of  great  extent,  especially  for 
wool ;  but,  as  we  see,  neither  Church  nor  King  dared  to  set  aside 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  regal  city.  King  Henry,  however, 
was  determined  to  spite  the  citizens ;  so  a  short  time  after  he 
gave  license  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  to  hold  a  fair  for 
fifteen  days,  forbidding  sales  to  be  made  elsewhere  during  that 
time.  But,  like  most  of  his  wayward  acts  of  injustice,  this 
served  little  save  to  irritate,  without  greatly  injuring,  the  London 
traders;  for  the  fair  commenced  on  St  Edward's  Day 
(March  1 6th),  not  only  during  Lent,  but  at  about  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  travelling,  and  when  the  road,  even  between 
London  and  Westminster,  was  almost  impassable  ior  heavy  gooda 
This  fair,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  was  a  complete  failure : 
the  chronicler,  however,  who,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  vindicates 
Henry  without  the  least  respect  for  truth,  tells  us  that  the  citi- 
zens of  many  cities  of  England  repaired  thither  with  their 
wares.  His  remark  at  the  beginning  of  this  account  is,  how- 
ever, rather  suggestive :  *  The  citizens,  at  the  request  of  his 
'  lordship  the  King,  not  compelled,  and  yet  as  though  compelled, 

*  took  their  wares  to  the  fair  of  Westminster.' 

Perhaps  Henry  found  it  most  expedient  to  adopt  on  this  occa- 
sion the  suaviter  in  modo,  so  far  as  words  might  go ;  for  he  was 
in  miserable  straits  for  money  this  year,  and  had  already  begged 
for  loans  and  benevolences  from  various  religious  houses.  At  St. 
Albans  his  importunity  had  been  so  pressing,  that,  to  use  Matthew 
Paris*s  complimentary  figure,  'he  begged  like  a  cripple  at  the 
'  town  cross.  The  shrewd  Abbot  of  Westminster  (De  Crokesley), 
however,  doubtless  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
few  marks,  and  hence  paid  well  for  his  fair.  But  Henry  was  too 
deeply  involved  for  loans  and  benevolences  of  the  Churchmen  to 
set  him  free  ;  so  ere  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  compelled  to 
pawn  many  of  the  crown  jewels,  and  to  see  the  haughty  London 
goldsmiths  pay  down  the  price  from  their  well-filled  bags.  A 
love,  indeed  almost  a  passion,  for  expensive  jewellery,  charac- 
terized both  Henry  and  Elinor ;  and  this  was  the  form,  too,  in 
which  their  gifts  were  chiefly  mada  In  that  curious,  and,  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  ancient  usages,  suggestive  work, 
Madox*s  *  History  of  the  Exchequer,'  we  find  about  this  time  a  list 
of  royal  debts  which  amply  justifies  the  indignation  of  the 
monkish  historian :  household  expenses  amounting  to  what,  in 
present  money,  would  be  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  jewellery,  ordered  by  the  Queen  for  herself  and  ladies,  costing 
above  £25(),ck)0 !    From  some  of  the  details  we  perceive  that 
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the  Queen  certainly  exercised  much  taste ;  for '  chaplets '  nlade  in 
the  form  of  a  wreath  of  flowers,  but  compcNsed  of  jewels  and  pearls, 
are  frequently  mentioned ;  while  brooches,  rings,  girdles,  carcanets, 
seem  to  have  been  not  only  of  delicate  and  elaborate  workman- 
ship, but  set  with  gems  of  great  cost.  There  are  entries  of 
articles  for  the  Queen's  wardrobe,  too,  which  amount  to  many 
thousand  pounds ;  and  altogether  these  incontestible  records  of 
the  exchequer  fully  vindicate  the  anger  of  the  nation  at  the 
wanton  and  wicked  extravagance  of  both  King  and  Queen.  We 
have  been  particular  in  the  foregoing  details,  because  a  popiilar 
rising  often  appears  a  strange  and  unlocked  for  thing,  when  a 
closer  knowledge  of  preceding  events  would  prove  it  to  have  been 
the  most  justifiable  and  most  likely  of  sequences. 

Undismayed  as  yet  by  his  faiUng  exchequer,  Henry  still  went 
on  in  his  course  of  reckless  extravagance.  Why,  indeed,  should 
he  fear  ?  he  had  placed  himself  under  the  especial  protection  of 
the  holy  see,  fasted  reverently  at  Lent  and  on  every  Saturday 
throughout  the  year,  feasted  right  joyfully  at  Pasch  and  Christ- 
mastide,  and  kept  the  vigil  of  his  patron  St  Edward,  passing,  the 
whole  night  in  the  church,  devoutly  clothed  in  whita  Then,  too, 
he  had  always  duly  mulcted  the  Jews ;  while  such  was  his 
reverence  for  '  our  Lady,'  that  on  one  occasion,  when  compelled 
by  want  of  money  to  pawn  her  silver  image,  he  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  she  should  only  be  placed  in  orthodox  hand^.  But  all 
this  was  of  no  avail :  his  exchequer  remained  empty ;  the  people 
began  openly  to  express  their  opinion  of  a  King  who  never  had 
been  popular  among  them ;  one  who  had  never  displayed  the 
spirit  of  a  Plantageuet,  who  did  not  even  possess  the  regal  bear- 
ing, or  the  personal  beauty,  which  was  the  heritage  of  that 
haughty  race ;  and  who,  by  a  series  of  paltry  oppressions,  had 
alienated  the  hearts  of  *  his  natural  people  *  as  completely  as  his 
father  by  his  outrageous  tyranny.  But  *  the  hour  *  was  drawing 
on,  and  *  the  man '  too, — 

'  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 

For  ever  and  ever  by ; 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  restless  land, 

Who  can  rule,  and  dare  not  lie.* 

Of  the  early  life  of  that  great  asserter  of  Enghsh  freedom, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  we  have  only  the  most  scanty  notices.  The 
son  of  a  father  whose  name  has  \yeen  justly  execrated  as  the  cruel 
and  relentless  persecutor  of  the  Albigenses,  some  portion  of  that 
obloquy  seems,  though  most  unjustly,  to  have  attached  itself  to 
bis  name.     Indeed,  so  careless  are  some  writers  of  genealogy. 
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that  but  lately,  in  what  professed  to  be  an  historical  essay,  we 
found  the  writer,  probably  misled  by  the  names,  actually  con- 
founding the  elder  with  the  younger  Simon,  although  the  father 
was  slain  at  Toulouse  in  1218.  That  Simon  de  Montfort  the 
younger  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Count  de  Montfort  and 
Amicia,  in  her  own  right  Coimtess  of  Leicester,  is  almost  all  we 
can  learn  respecting  him.  Mr.  Blaanw,  in  his  very  carefully 
written  work  on  the  *  Barons*  Wars,*  states  that  on  the  death  of 
the  father,  Almeric,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  ;  and  that  the  estates 
and  earldom  of  Leicester  having  been  forfeited  by  the  rebellion 
of  his  grandfather,  he  put  forward  a  claim  for  their  restoration. 
Meanwhile,  the  second  and  third  brothers  having  died,  he  sent 
his  youngest  brother  Simon,  offering,  if  his  claim  to  the  lands 
were  disallowed,  that  Simon,  as  holding  no  lands  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  therefore  able  to  ofiFer  an  undivided  allegiance, 
should  be  admitted.  The  latter  request,  we  are  told,  was  acceded 
to,  and  in  1232  young  Simon  de  Montfort  did  homage  before 
the  King  at  Westminster  as  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Now  it  certainly  appears  strange  that  a  noble  who  was,  ere 
long,  to  take  so  important  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and  who,  as 
we  know  from  testimony  of  every  chronicle,  was  the  very  idol  of 
the  commons,  should  have  passed  so  long  a  period  of  his  life  (for 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  1200)  in  a  foreign  land,  and  under 
influences  so  wholly  opposed  to  English  aspirations  and  feeling. 
The  natives  of  the  south  of  France  were  distinguished  by  most 
luxurious  habits ;  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  popular  rights ; 
they  were  either  slavishly  devoted  to  the  Papal  see,  or  indulged 
in  a  scoffing  scepticism  ;  and  they  looked  upon  England,  as  we 
have  ample  proof,  with  unmitigated  contempt.  Is  it  likely  that  at 
thirty  years  of  age  Simon  de  Montfort  could  have  so  laid  aside 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  as  to 
become  all  at  once,  in  heart  and  soul,  an  Englishman  ?  We 
think,  therefore,  we  must  place  his  arrival  in  England  much 
earlier,  probably  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  when — the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  having  just  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power — ^he 
would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  the  earldom  of  Leicester  than  at 
a  later  period,  when  Henry  was  surroimded  by  grasping  courtiers, 
ready  to  intercept  every  valuable  gift.  That  Almeric  de  Montfort 
was  willing  so  easily  to  concede  the  important  fief  of  Leicester 
seems  to  us  very  unlikely.  It  is  far  more  probable  that,  as  ia 
often  the  case  even  in  the  present  day,  the  eldest  son  took  the 
most  important  fief,  and  the  next  son  the  other,  and  that  there- 
fore, his  mother  being  dead,  young  Simon  came  on  his  oum 
account  to  claim  his  maternal  estates.  These,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  forfeited,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the 
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Earl  of  Leicester,  the  grandfather,  against  Henry  IL*  During 
the  unsettled  reign  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  the  yet  more  unsettled 
reign  of  John,  it  seems  likely  enough  that  no  such  claim,  even  if 
made,  would  be  allowed ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Henry  the 
Earl  of  Pembrpke  was  especially  anxious  to  recall  the  revolted 
nobles  to  their  allegiance,  and  many  a  one  would  claim  'the 
'  King's  peace  *  at  the  hands  of  the  great  champion  of  freedom 
who  would  have  little  cared  to  receive  it  from  the  boy-King  him- 
self. It  does  not  follow  that  De  Montfort  was  not  in  England 
until  a  later  period  because  we  find  no  mention  of  his  name  pre- 
viously to  1 232 ;  for  we  meet  with  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  con- 
federate nobles  until  up  to  the  time  that  the  actual  contest 
began.  The  date  1232,  however,  seems  to  suggest  that  he  had 
already  taken  his  side ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  chronicle,  it 
was  in  this  year  that '  the  barons  who  had  before  been  against 
*  the  King,  were  admitted  to  the  King's  peace.'  De  Montfort 
being  expressly  mentioned  as  this  year  doing  homage  for  his 
lands,  it  seems  as  though  he  had  been  among  the  disaffected,  but 
with  them  was  again  restored  to  favour.  From  henceforward 
we  find  him  one  of  the  chief  oflBcers  in  the  King's  court,  and  on 
the  Queen's  coronation  exercising  his  hereditary  oflSce  of  High 
Seneschal. 

His  marriage,  about  this  time,  with  the  King^s  sister  Elinor, 
the  yoxmg  widow  of  the  younger  Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  said  to 
have  greatly  vexed  her  brother :  he,  however,  was  present  at  the 
marriage,  and  not  until  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  did  his 
open  hostility  break  forth,  and  then  chiefly  against  his  sister.  A 
romantic  interest  is  sought  by  some  of  the  monkish  historians  to  be 
given  to  the  story  of  this  marriage,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  young 
Earl's  death  Elinor  retired  to  Sopewell  Priory ;  and  there,  it  was 

^  In  this  refvolt  De  Montfort's  grandmother,  the  Countess  Petronilla,  did 
good  service ;  for  Matthew  Paris  tells  ns  that  when  the  war  hroke  out  between 
Henry  and  his  eldest  son,  she,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  waa 
seeking  foreign  aid,  held  the  strong  castle  of  Leicester  against  the  Kind's  forces 
for  a  considerable  time.  When  at  length  she  was  compelled  to  yield  it  up,  she 
fled  across  the  country  into  Suffolk,  where  she  joined  the  Earl  and  his  followers. 
At  length,  after  a  toilsome  march  and  many  privations,  they  were  attacked,  and 
all  killed  or  made  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  were  the  Earl  and  Countess,  who 
forthwith  drew  from  her  finger  a  ring  of  priceless  value,  and  fiimg  it  into  a 
stream  hard  by,  '  deteimined  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  foemen.* 
Bhe  was  sent  with  the  Earl  to  Normandy,  and  endured  a  harsh  imprisonment  of 
more  than  three  years  in  the  stem  donjon  keep  of  Falaise.  It  was  probably  to 
beguile  her  weary  captivity  while  here  that  she  cut  off  her  long  and  beautiful 
hair,  and  wove  it  into  a  braid,  which  she  afterwards  presented  to  the  abbev  church 
of  Leicester,  whore,  as  suspending  one  of  the  hui^  ui  the  choir,  it  was  the  object 
of  ^reat  admiration  for  many  generations.  The  story  of  his  grandmother's 
spirited  resistance  of  the  first  rlimtagenet  must  have  been  familiar  to  Simon  de 
Montfort  from  his  childhood,  and  thus  English  politics  must  have  awakened 
#ome  degree  of  interest  in  his  mind  even  before  his  arrival  in  England. 
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said,  she  took  the  veil  of  perpetual  widowhood.  But  the  vow  was 
ere  long  broken,  and  then  it  was  prophesied  that  sorrow  should 
be  their  portion.  De  Montfort  sought  to  avert  the  evil  by 
vowing  to  join  the  Croises,  and  do  battle  in  the  Holy  Land ;  but 
he  was  ever  hindered  from  fulfilling  his  vow,  and  at  length,  in 
much  anxiety,  he  sought  the  counsel  of  that  truly  English  prelate 
Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  '  Heed  it  not,  my  son,'  said  he : 
'  the  good  fight  may  be  fought  at  home,  and  in  it  shalt  thou  lay 
'  down  thy  life.'  De  Montfort,  we  are  told,  willingly  accepted 
the  ominous  prophecy,  and  from  henceforwaixl  viewed  himself  as 
pledged  for  life  or  death  to  the  cause  of  the  great  Charter. 
Apocryphal  as  this  story  probably  is,  it  deserves  notice  as  corro- 
borating the  fact  that  this  second  war  was  no  mere  strife  of 
ambitious  nobles  with  a  feeble  King,  but  a  contest  solemnly 
entered  into,  and  viewed  almost  as  a  religious  duty.  The  story, 
too,  may  serve  in  a  measure  to  explain  the  peculiarly  crusading 
character  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  given  to  the  '  barons'  war.' 
Ere  passing  on,  we  may  remark — ^for  it  is  corroborative  of  our 
opinion  that  De  Montfort  must  have  early  taken  up  his  residence 
in  England — that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  son  to  have 
diflfered  more  widely  from  his  father  in  religious  views  than  the 
younger  De  Montfort  His  father  was  the  slavish  vassal  of  the 
Pope,  the  ferocious  exterminator  of  the  Albigenses,  at  the  behest 
of  the  savage  St.  Dominic  :  the  son  was  the  friend  of  the  excellent 
Archbishop  Edmund,  almost  suspected  of  herei^  from  his 
advanced  opinions  ;  of  Grostete,  the  detestation  of  High  Church- 
men, and  was  the  constant  patron  of  the  rival  mendicant  order 
the  gentler  Franciscans.  Indeed,  to  the  papal  party,  as  to  the 
royal,  De  Montfort  was  an  unceasing  opponent  from  the  day 
when  he  first  drew  the  sword  to  that  when  he  laid  down  his  life 
at  Evesham. 

Some  time  after  the  first  quarrel  of  the  King  with  him  De 
Montfort  was  sent  to  Gascoigny  to  quell  the  rebellion  there. 
He  was  subsequently  recalled,  and  then  Prince  Edwaixl,  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  was  appointed  governor.  Probably  the  news  of  the 
critical  state  of  that  province,  under  the  rule  of  a  mere  child, 
caused  Henry,  in  1 251 ,  to  request  the  citizens  of  London  '  to  offer, 
'  at  the  feast  of  the  translation  of  St  Edward,  laige  tapers  at 

*  the  altar  of  St.  Edward ;  namely,  at  every  office  [service]  one 

*  square  taper  of  wax.'  lliese  tapers  were,  without  doubt,  duly 
offered ;   but  we  should  question  the  fervency  of  the  citizens' 

f)rayers,  for  Edward  the  Confessor  was  a  saint  in  whom  they  felt 
ittle  interest,  and  for  the  King,  we  know,  still  less.  Henry, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  satisfied ;  for  he  allowed  their 
election  of  Mayor  without  objection,  and  at  Christmas  married 
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his  yoimg  daughter  Margaret  to  the  young  King  of  Scotland, 
mding  most  extravagant  sums  on  the  feasts  and  marriage 


But  at  Candlemas  was  the  yearly  day  of  reckoning ;  and 
although  an  empty  exchequer  had  ceased  to  be  aught  to  be 
wondered  at,  the  enormous  amount  of  his  debts  affrighted  even 
the  rapacious  relations  of  the  Queen.  It  was  needful,  too,  that 
Henry  should  visit  Gascoigny ;  so  at  length,  '  for  a  consideration,' 
he  assented  again  to  confirm  the  two  charters,  although,  according 
to  the  chronicler,  it  required  much  urgency  to  persuade  him. 
Indeed  one  states,  that  but  for  the  plain  speaking  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  he  never  would  have  yielded.     *  And  therefore, — 

*  On  Tuesday,  the  13th  day  of  May,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  thirteen  other  bishops,  in  the  great  hall  at  Westminster, 
with  the  assent  of  his  lordship  the  King,  and  in  his  presence,  and 
that  of  Earl  Bichard  his  brother,  and  many  other  earls  and  barons, 
they  [the  bishops]  arrayed  in  pontificals  and  with  lighted  tapers, 
excommunicated  all  those  who  should  contrive  or  do  aught  whereby 
the  liberties  contained  in  the  charters  which  he  had  made  to  the 
barons  of  his  realm  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  should  in  any 
point  after  that  day  be  infringed  or  nullified.' 

The  original  phraseology  of  this  form  is,  however,  far  more 
specific  ;  for  it  recites, '  by  whatever  art  or  device  they  may  seek 

*  to  violate,  infringe,  diminish,  or  alter  them,  whether  secretly  or 

*  openly,  by  act,  word,  or  counsel.'*  And  then  the  solemn  anathema 
was  pronounced,  and  the  final  words,  *  Fiai^  fiat,  fiat^  and  the 
bells  tolled,  aud  the  tapers  were  flung  down  and  trodden  out. 
A  suggestive  ceremony  this :  it  probably  made  a  temporary 
impression  on  '  the  waxen  heart  of  the  King,'  as  we  find  him 
soon  after  rather  in  a  giving  mood  towards  the  good  citizens  of 
London ;  for — 

*  At  the  same  time  the  King,  by  a  new  charter,  confirmed  uifto 
the  citizens  of  London  all  their  franchises,  laws,  and  customs,  both 
Tised  and  disused,  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  and 
further  granted  seven  pounds  sterling  should  be  allowed  yearly 
for  their  farm  of  the  chiu*ch  of  St.  Paul ;  and  that  the  Mayor,  who 
was  wont  to  be  presented  to  the  King  only,  wherever  in  England  he 
might  be,  should  in  future  be  presented  to  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  Westminster,  in  case  the  King  should  not  be  in  London 
at  the  time  when  the  Mayor  was  elected.  And  be  it  also 
known,' — 

continues  the  chronicler,  evidently  astonished  at  the  cheap 
bargain,  '  that  the  citizens  then  gave  five  hundred  marks  to  his 

*  Vide  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  289,  last  edition,  in  which  alone  it  appears. 
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*  lordship  the  KiDg,  for  obtaining  that  charter/  So,  for  once,  both 
King  and  citizens  were  well  satisfied  with  each  other  ;  and  when, 
on  the  morrow  of  Ascension  Day,  '  the  whole  community  as- 
'  serabled  in  the  churchyard  at  Westminster  to  take  leave  of  the 
'  King,*  he  was  doubtless  received  with  acclamations  to  which 
he  had  long  been  a  stranger;  and  the  oath  at  Paul's  Cross  of 

*  fealty  to  Sir  Edward,*  during  the  King  s  absence,  was  taken 
willingly,  although  the  hated  name  of  the  Queen  was  associated 
with  that  of  her  son  in  the  government. 

To  the  aged  Bishop  of  Lincoln  the  last  ecclesiastical  act  in 
which  he  took  part  must  have  awakened  many  recollections  and 
many  forebodings.  Before  the  summer  closed  he  died,  and  it 
was  said  that  he  summoned  De  Montfort  to  his  death-bed,  and 
again  pledged  him  to  the  cause  of  the  great  Charter.  De 
Montfort*s  sons  were  under  his  care,  and  he  is  said  to  have  laid 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  eldest  with  the  prophecy,  '  Alas,  my 
'  son,  thou  and  thy  father  shall  both  die  on  one  day  ! '  But  still 
undismayed,  even  by  the  prophecy  of  a  dying  man,  De  Montfort 
is  said  to  have  again  accepted  the  pledge,  not  only  imfalteringly, 
but  *  with  joy  and  gladness.* 

The  next  four  years  saw  Henry  become  deeper  and  deeper 
involved  in  debt.  The  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  to 
Elinor  of  Castile,  the  gentle  and  beautiful  Queen  whose 
memorial  crosses  have  given  her  a  lasting  fame,  was  celebrated 
with  reckless  extravagance.  Then  the  King  of  Scotland  and  his 
Queen  came, '  and  the  King  held  a  great  and  most  noble  court ;' 
and  then  came  the  delegates  from  Germany  to  offer  Earl 
Richard,  the  King's  brother,  the  imperial  crown,  and  they  were 
to  be  welcomed  with  high  feastings  and  rich  presents.  So  all 
things  grew  woi^se  and  worse.  Of  little  avail  to  an  indignant 
people  was  it  to  be  told  that  the  King  had  ordered  the  most 
exquisite  plate  and  jewellery,  had  directed  *  the  whole  story  of 

*  Antioch  *  to  be  painted  in  his  great  hall,  and  had  summoned 
Italian  artists  to  inlay  with  the  most  precious  marbles  the  shrine 
and  pavement  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel.  Little  heeded  they  that 
the  haughty  Queen  arrayed  herself  in  robes  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  costliest  texture,  and  washed  her  dainty  hands  in  rose-water 
poured  from  a  ewer  made  in  form  of  a  peacock  of  enamelled 
gold  set  with  sapphires  and  emeralds.  The  trader  pointed  angrily 
to  his  bimdles  of  unpaid  tallies,  and  the  populace  chorused  the 
rude  ballad  that  bade  the  King  remember  that  it  was  better  to 
eat  off  wood  and  pay  with  silver,  than  to  eat  off  silver  and  pay 
with  wood 

Anxiously  did  Heniy  and  his  faithful  treasurer  De  Haverhull 
seek  about  for  '  ways  and  means*  to  defray  his  enormous  expendi- 
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tore — ^to  retrench  never  entered  the  royal  mind — and  from 
several  entries  in  the  chronicle  before  us  we  find  he  was  eagerly 
watching  for  opportunities  to  impose  some  fine  on  hi»  '  good  city 
'  of  London.'  Sometimes  he  was  successful ;  but  the  poor  Jews, 
whom,  Matthew  Paris  says^  he  was  accustomed  to  eall  '  the 
'  honey-bees  of  the  Eang's  hive/  offered  a  safer  chance  of  spoliation 
to  the  needy  monarch  than  the  haughty  and  pugnacious  citizens. 
The  old  worn-out  story,  which,  however,  Chaucer  has  told  very 
touchingly,  was  revived,  and — 

'In  the  same  year  [1266},  on  the  feast  of  St.  Cecilia,  two-and- 
ninety  Jews  were  brought  to  Westminster  fix>m  linooln,  and  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  the  death  of  a  certain  male 
child  whom  they  purposely  slew  at  Lincoln  in  despite  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Eighteen  of  these,  who,  when  the  King  was  at  Lincoln, 
had  declined  to  put  then^elves  upon  the  verdict  of  Christians  vdUiout 
Jews,  and  had  been  then  indicted  for  the  same  before  the  King, 
were  on  the  same  day  drawn,  and  after  the  hour  of  dinner  aad 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  hanged.  The  other  seventy-four  were 
taken  back  to  the  Tower.' 

Doubtless  the  eighteen  were  handed  because  ihev  would  not,  or 
could  not.  pay  a^ufficient  sum  fofTheir  ransom  ^nd  this  se^ms 
to  us  the  reason  why  the  execution  was  postponed  to  such  an 
unusually  late  hour.  Those  committed  to  the  Tower,  we  doubt 
not,  were  mulcted  heavily,  and  thus  money  was  provided  for  th« 
approaching  Christmas  feast.* 

But  at  length  the  crisis  drew  near.  Not  content  vdth  his 
reckless  expenditure  at  home,  Henry  was  seduced  by  his  evil 
adviser,  the  Fope»  to  offer  his  second  son  Edmund,  a  mere  boy, 
as  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Sicily ;  so  he  told  his  Parliament 
in  1257  that  he  was  pledged  to  the  rope  to  repay  14,000  marks 
(£160,000  present  money),  with  interest,  the  nM)dest  sum  which 
the  holy  father  pretended  he  had  advanced  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Nor  was  the  worthy  pontiff  so  forbearing  as  the 
people ;  for  he  threatened  the  King  not  only  with  a  revocation  <^ 
the  grant  to  his  son,  but  with  excommunication,  if  the  money 
were  not  immediately  repaid.  *  Who  can  deny,'  as  Hallam  truly 
says,  '  that  measures  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  the  constitu- 
*  tion  were  necessary  to  control  so  prodigal  a  sovereign  ? '  The 
barons  therefore  met  in  solemn  deliberation ;  but  their  counsels 
seem  to  have  been  marked  by  no  precipitancy,  for  not  until  the 

*  In  his  exactions  from  the  Jews,  Henry  seems  to  have  emulated  his  fiither ; 
for  on  one  occasion  he  mulcted  them  of  20,000  marks  ^almost  £200,000  present 
money^,  and  Aaron,  of  York,  piteously  affirmed  to  Matthew  Paris  that  the  King 
on  vanoos  occasions  had  rohbod  him  of  nearly  as  largo  a  sum. 
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following  spring  were  decisive  measures  adopted.  Meanwhile 
that  great  agent  in  popular  risings,  scarcity  of  food,  rendered  the 
people  desperate  ;  for  *  in  this  year  was  a  failure  of  the  crops, 
'  upon  which  famine  ensued  to  such  a  degree  that  the  people 

*  from  the  villages  resorted  to  the  city  for  food ;  and  there,  upon 

*  the  famine  waxing  still  greater,  many  thousands  perished  ;  and 

*  many  thousands  more  would  have  died  of  hunger  had  not  com 

*  just  then  arrived  from  Almaine/  There  was  now  no  longer 
delay.  The  confederate  barons  came  to  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  but  armed  and  with  their  followers.  '  Am  I  your 
'  prisoner  ? '  said  the  King.  *  No,  sire,'  replied  the  Earl  of  Jlor- 
folk ;  '  but  we  are  determined  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  land.* 
Henry  had  no  alternative  now  but  to  take  one  of  his  convenient 
oaths ;  so  he  swore  by  the  altar  and  shrine  of  St.  Edward  that  he 
would  yield  to  '  his  natural  people.'  The  barons,  who  welt  knew 
the  value  of  Henry^s  oaths,  however,  insisted  that  a  Parliament 
should  forthwith  be  held,  in  which  twenty-four  persons  should  be 
appointed,  half  by  the  King  and  half  by  themselves,  to  reform 
the  state  of  the  kingdom. 

As  the  popular  view  of  the  approaching  contest  is,  that  it  was 
a  mere  feud  of  some  half-dozen  discontented  and  ambitious 
nobles  with  their  sovereign,  it  will  be  as  well  ere  passing  on  to 
point  out  who  the  leaders  really  were  and  what  stake  they  had 
in  the  kingdom.  First  among  them,  the  head  and  hand  in  all 
their  doings,  was  Simon  de  Montfort  On  his  father's  side  he 
took  rank  among  the  princely  nobles  of  southern  Europe,  he  was 
brother-in-law  to  the  King,  and  possessed  in  his  own  right  the 
important  earldom  of  Leicester,  and  the  hereditary  office  of  High 
Seneschal.  Next  in  active  service  was  the  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
Roger  de  Bigod  :  he  held  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  knights' 
fees  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  from  his  strong  castle  of 
Bungay  the  royal  power  had  in  former  days  been  successfully 
defied.  He  was  viewed  as  a  petty  sovereign  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  he  held  in  the  King's  court  the  office  of  Earl 
Marshal.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  during  the  earlier  period 
of  the  contest  did  good  service,  was  probably  m  extent  of  posses- 
sions even  superior  to  the  two  former.  He  was  feudal  lord  of 
Bristol,  a  port  at  that  time  only  inferior  to  London,  Southampton, 
and  Boston,  and  held  a  large  portion  of  Gloucestershire  and  the 
adjacent  counties.  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
was  scarcely  less  powerful  than  the  others  :  he  held  large  estates 
in  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Lideed,  so  important  were  his  fiefs,  that  on  his  death 
some  years  afterwards  Henry  took  possession  of  his  daughter  and 
heiress  Avelinc,  and  married  her  to  his  son  Edmund.     The  fifth 
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baron  was  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford :  he  possessed 
large  estates  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  was  esteemed  so  highly 
by  Henry  that  he  stood  godfather  to  his  eldest  son  Princie 
Edward.  He  went  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1250,  and  he  seems  to 
have  joined  in  this  contest  from  reUgious  views.  That  fine  relic  of 
old  London,  Austin  Friars  Church,  is  a  memorial  of  him  ;  for  he 
founded  the  house  of  Augustine  friars  there,  and  in  that  church 
he  was  buried.  To  these  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  of  Derby  may 
be  added,  barons  scarcely  so  powerful  as  the  first  five,  but  having 
a  standing  among  the  highest  nobility,  and  both  exercising  a 
wide  influence  in  their  respective  counties.  Each  of  these 
nobles  it  will  therefore  be  seen  had  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by 
joining  in  a  popular  outbreak. 

The  Parliament  which  was  to  reform  the  wrongs  of  so  many 
years*  misgovemment  met  at  Oxford  on  the  11th  of  Jime,  1258. 
'The  Mad  Parliament'  it  is  called  in  the  chronicle  before  us, 
although  strangely  enough  it  goes  on  to  state, '  in  which  Farlia- 
*  ment  it  was  ordained  by  certain  earls  and  barons  of  England 
'  that  those  bad  customs  should  be  aboUshed  through  which 
'  the  realm  had  been.  In  the  time  of  this  King,  so  long  and  so 
'  immoderately  oppressed  and  aggrieved,  and  that  by  this  same 
'  King  and  others  among  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  realm.' 
There  was  therefore  certainly  '  method  in  this  madness.'  The 
best  account  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  will  be  found  in  the 
Burton  Annals,  which  have  preserved,  too,  the  form  of  the  oath 
taken  by  the  Parliament,  and  also  of  '  the  twenty-four'  to  whom 
were  committed  the  charge  of  the  '  Oxford  Provisions.*  As  we 
have  never  met  with  a  translation  of  these  oaths,  we  have 
translated  them  here  as  closely  as  possible  from  the  Norman- 
French  : — 

*  Oath  of  the  Commons  of  England  at  Oxford. — "  We  [inserting 
the  name]  cause  it  to  be  known  to  all  folk,  that  we  have  sworn  on 
the  holy  Gospels,  and  are  aU  bound  together  by  this  oath,  and  pro- 
mise in  good  faith  that  each  one  of  us  and  altogether  will  aid  each 
other  in  doing  right  against  all,  and  in  refraining  from  what  we 
cannot  do  without  ill-doing,  saving  our  faith  to  the  King  and  the 
crown.  And  we  promise  by  the  same  oath  that  we  will  by  no 
means  take  land,  or  anything  by  which  this  oath  may  be  violated  op 
in  any  way  impaired ;  and  if  any  do  contrary'  to  this,  we  deliver  him 
to  the  enemy  of  mankind.'*  * 

The  oath  of  the  '  twenty- four  :* — 

*  We  swear  on  the  holy  Gospels  that,  to  the  honour  of  Gbd,  the 
faith  of  the  King,  and  profit  of  the  realm,  we  will  arrange  and 
transact  with  the  aforesaid  jurors  as  to  the  reformation  and  amend- 
ment of  the  estates  of  the  realm ;  and  that  neither  for  gift  nor  fiw 
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promise,  for  love  nor  for  hate,  nor  for  aught  either  by  gain  or  by 
loss,  will  we  otherwise  than  loyally  do,  according  to  the  letter  sent 
by  the  King  on  these  matters.' 

The  *  Oxford  Provisions/  the  result  of  these  deliberations,  are 
tolerably  well  known ;  and  while  the  enactments  that  the  royal 
castles  should  not  be  held  by  foreigners,  that  foreigners  should 
not  have  custody  of  the  royal  wards,  that  no  new  forests  or 
warrens  should  be  made,  and  that  the  revenues  of  each  county 
should  not  be  let  to  farm,  were  rather  amplifications  of  the  two 
charters  than  new  enactments  ;  those  that  decreed  three  Parlia- 
ments should  be  held  every  year,  at  which  four  knights,  chosen 
from  each  county,  should  attend,  and  that  high-sheriffs  should 
be  appointed  each  year,  not  by  royal  mandate,  but  by  vote  of 
the  freeholders,  must  have  appeared  most  injurious  to  the  kingly 
prerogatives.  Might  it  not  be  in  consequence  of  these  large 
concessions  of  popular  rights  that  the  chronicler  before  us,  and 
Wykes,  the  most  ultra-monarchical  of  all  our  middle-age  writers, 
join  in  naming  this  important  assembly '  the  Mad  Parliament '  ? 
By  some  writers  it  has  been  thought  that  commoners  sat  in  this 
Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  later  one  at  Westminster.  The  title 
of  the  first  oath  certainly  appears  to  sustain  that  opinion,  but  we 
have  no  specific  notice  of  their  doing  so.  The  rising  importance 
of  the  people  is,  however,  proved  by  the  direction  that  'the 
'  statutes  of  Oxford  and  Magna  Charta  shall  be  proclaimed  in 
'  Latin  French,  and  English,' 

There  seems  to  have  been  quick  work  in  this  Parliament ;  for 
in  little  more  than  a  month,  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  (July  22nd), — 

'  His  lordship  the  Bang,  being  at  Westminster,  there  came  certain 
of  the  barons,  namely,  the  Earl  Marshal  and  Sir  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  John  Fitz-Geoffrey,  and  others,  bringing  with  them  a  certain 
charter,  to  which  were  appended  the  seals  of  many  barons,  as  well 
as  the  seed  of  his  lordship  the  King,  of  his  son  Edward,  who  gave 
their  assent,  and  made  oath  that  they  would  hold  and  observe  what- 
ever the  aforesaid  barons  shoiJd  provide  for  the  advantage  and 
amendment  of  the  realm ;  the  persons  so  sent  putting  the  Mayor 
and  aldermen  and  others  of  the  city  to  the  question  whether  they 
woidd  assent  to  the  provisions  so  made  by  them.  The  Mayor 
accordingly,  and  other  citizens,  who  could  not  obtain  leave  to  speak 
thereon  with '  his  lordship  the  King,  at  once  holding  conference 
among  themselves,  consented  to  observe  the  said  provisions,  and 
made  oath  to  do  so,  and  set  the  common  seal  of  the  city  to  the 
charter  before  mentioned,  saving,  however,  all  their  liberties  and 
customs.  Afterwards  the  barons  held  conference  from  day  to  day, 
sometimes  at  the  New  Temple,  sometimes  elsewhere,  as  to  roformiiig 
for  better  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  realm.    After  this  it  was 
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published  in  the  city  that  no  one  of  the  King's  household,  or  any 
other  person,  should  take  anything  in  the  city  except  at  the  will  of 
the  venders,*  saving,  however,  the  King's  rightful  prisage  of  wines. ' 

From  more  reliable  testimony  than  that  of  the  chronicle 
before  us,  we  know  that  London  welcomed  naturally  enough 
the  Oxford  Provisions  'with  vehement  joy/  The  chronicler 
proves,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  good  order  that  prevailed  ;  for 
after  recording  that  Hugh  Bigod,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  wati  appointed  Chief  Justiciar,  he  finds  no  greater 
grievance  than  that  be  allowed  the  pillory  to  fiJl  into  ruin, 
and  that  he  permitted  the  bakers,  who  gave  shorter  weight 
than  ever,  to  '  ride  in  the  tumbrel,'  instead  of  awarding  them 
the  more  ancient  and  oi-thodox  punishment.  Still,  London,  he 
allows,  went  on  prosperously,  although  for  some  years  to  come 
we  have  a  grumbling  refrava  about  the  dilapidated  pillory.  Li 
the  following  year  'a  great  and  long  Parliament'  was  held  at 
Westminster,  when  the  Oxford  Provisions  were  read,  and  sentence 
of  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  bishops  against  *  all  who 

*  should  make  any  attempt '  (on  them).  But  Henry,  as  usual, 
firom  the  very  time  he  took  his  oath,  was  seeking  for  absolution 
from  it.  He  meanwhile  behaved  most  amiably  to  his  liege 
subjects,  and  came  to  Paul's  Cross  before  he  went  over  to 
France,  and  made  a  most  gracious  speech. 

Meanwhile  the  Parliament  appears  to  have  held  many 
sittings,  and  a  feud  between  Prince  Edward  and  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  threatened  the  peace  of  the  city.  It  was  therefore 
determined,   'that  all   persons  of  fifteen  years  and  upwards 

*  should  be  provided  with  arms,  that  the  city  gates  should  be 
'  closed  at  night,  and  watched  by  armed  men/  The  King  however 
returned,  kept  high   festival   at  Christmas,  and  summoned  a 

*  Mach  misapprehension  has  arisen  from  phrases  like  this ;  and  some  writera 
have  actually  asserted  that  our  Plantagenets  sent  their  purveyors  into  the  city, 
or  into  the  various  markets  throughout  the  country,  to  seize  with '  strong  hand' 
whatever  was  wanting  for  the  royal  household.  Now  the  testimony  of  the 
Close  Bolls,  not  to  seek  further,  will  prove  that  this  was  never  ttie  case.  There 
was  an  average  price  fixed  generally,  and  at  that  price  the  royal  household  was 
to  be  supplied,  to  the  exclusion,  it  might  be,  of  all  other  purchasers.  Thus,  did 
any  worthy  alderman,  with  *good  silver  tried  and  weighed,'  visit  the  well- 
stocked  warehouses  in  Chepe,  for  costly  spiceries  for  his  Christmas  feastinga, 
Simon  de  Passilawe  (Henry's  most  hated  purveyor)  stood  ready  with  his  liat — 
the  nutmegs,  the  cinnamon,  the  mace,  the  '  hundred-weight  of  almonds' — and  he 
must  be  first  supplied,  it  might  be  to  well-nigh  emptying  the  trader's  ware- 
house, on  the  mere  order  of  the  royal  treasurer,  wluch  uie  seller  well  knew 
would  only  be  warrant  for  the  detested  tally,  to  be  exchanged — ^the  saints  knew 
when — for  silver,  very  probably  neither  pure  nor  of  ftill  weight.  It  was  the 
annoyance,  fall  as  much  as  the  injustice,  that  so  chafed  our  forefathers.  The 
notice  in  tiie  text  therefore  seems  to  allow  the  London  trader  to  refuse  to  sell  if 
he  did  not  like  the  terms  of  payment. 
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Folkmote  in  February,  1261,  at  which  'all  persons  of  the  age  of 
'  twelve  years  and  upwards  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
'  him  and  his  son.'  Henry,  although  careless  enough  himself  in 
the  matter  of  oaths,  seems  to  have  had  a  firm  belief  that  they 
were  thoroughly  binding  on  others.  But  during  the  year 
dissensions  broke  out  between  the  barons  and  the  King,  who 
now  was  aided  by  the  astute  counsels  of  his  brother  Richard, 
who,  having  spent  an  immense  sum  in  prosecuting  his  empty 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Germany,  had  returned  home  to  attempt 
a  second  spoliation  of  Englishmen. 

In  Lent  the  following  year  Henry  received  the  buU  for 
which  he  had  waited  so  long,  and  which  absolved  him  and  all 
others  from  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  observe  the  Oxford 
Provisions.  This  was  read  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  excited  the 
utmost  rage  of  the  citizens,  a  rage  which  was  increased  tenfold 
when  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  De  Montfort  appeared  at 
the  council  with  a  brief  from  the  Pope  confirming  these  very 
provisions.  De  Montfort  is  said  to  have  flung  it  with  indignant 
contempt  on  the  table.  The  King  soon  after  returned  firom 
France  ;  and  ruefully  enough,  on  learning  this  new  dodge  of  the 
holy  pontiflF,  once  more  solemnly  swore  to  observe  them,  and 
issued  precepts  that  they  should  be  observed  throughout  the 
kingdom.  But  at  this  very  time  the  Queen,  who,  as  Bishanger 
states,  '  irritated  by  female  wrath,  had  opposed  these  provisions 
'  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,'  had  gone  over  to  France,  carrying 
with  her  a  large  portion  of  the  crown  jewels,  which  she 
deposited  with  the  Templars  at  Paris,  doubtless  as  pledges  for  a 
loan  which  she  soon  after  effected.  His  son  Edward  had 
returned  from  France  with  a  large  following  of  Burgundians ; 
his  brother  Richard  stood  ready  to  forsake  the  barons'  cause, 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  professed  adherence :  so  Henry 
determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  rid  himself  of  this 
obnoxious  oath,  at  the  same  time  sending  orders  to  the  Cinque 
Ports  to  seize  arms  and  shipping.  As  a  final  means  of  deter- 
mining the  disputes  between  him  and  his  barons,  an  agree- 
ment was  now  entered  into  by  some  of  them  with  the  King,  to 
request  the  King  of  France  (Louis  IX.)  to  arbitrate  between 
them.  To  this  agreement  De  Montfort  was  no  party,  for  he 
well  knew  how  impossible  it  was  that  the  arbitrator  should  give 
a  just  award.  St.  Louis  might  be  well  qualified  enough  to 
award  justice  between  the  peasants,  who,  as  JoinviUe  tells  us, 
flocked  to  his  judgment-seat  beneath  the  spreading  oak  at 
Vincennes ;  but  the  weak  and  amiable  King,  with  his  dreams 
of  patriarchal  government,  was  all  unfitted  to  arbitrate 
between, — 

NO.  LXXVIII.  ▲  ▲ 
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<  Men  who  knew  their  rights,  and  knowing  dared  maintain,^ 

and  a  monarch  whom  the  strongest  oaths  could  not  bind. 

As  might  be  expected^  therefore,  the  award  utterly  ignored 
the  rights  of  the  commons,  flung  the  whole  power  of  appointing 
public  officers  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  at  the  same  time 
kindly  recommending  Henry  to  'withhold  and  remit  all 
'  rancour  against  the  said  barons/  The  whole  document  is 
inserted  in  the  chronicle  ;  and  when  we  read,  among  other 
galling  decrees,  that  4t  shall  be  lawful  for  aliens  to  remain 
'  in  security  within  the  same  reahn,  and  that  the  said  Eling  shall 
'  be  at  liberty  to  call  aliens  to  his  counsels  in  such  manner 
'  as  aforesaid,  and  that  '  the  King  shall  have  full  power  and 
'  free  rule  within  his  realm/  we  may  easily  imagine  the  rage  of 
the  citizens  when  it  was  publicly  read  at  Paul's  Cross.  Happily 
for  the  more  scrupulous  of  the  barons,  who  felt  themselves 
bound  to  submit  to  the  award,  the  succeeding  words  afforded 
them  ample  justification  in  withdrawing  their  assent :  'Also  that 
'  he  shall  be  in  the  same  position,  and  with  the  same  plenary 
'  power  in  all  things  and  by  all  things,  that  he  was  in  before 
'  the  time  aforesaid.'  Poor  St.  Louis,  better  acquainted  with 
the  lives  of  the  saints  than  with  European  politics,  he  was 
evidently  not  aware  of  the  two  great  charters,  although  his  own 
father  had  been  invited  over  to  maintain  the  first;  so  with 
heartiest  good-will  the  people  listened  to  the  closing  paragraphs, 
which  stringently  decreed  that  *  all  the  praiseworthy  customs  of 
'  the  realm  which  before-time  existed '  should  be  solenmly 
observed. 

War  was  now  inevitable.  Indeed,  both  barons  and  people 
must  have  exercised  much  forbearance  in  preventing  its 
breaking  out  sooner.  The  city,  which  was  soon  to  take  an 
important  part,  seems  to  have  been  under  very  good  govern- 
ment. Their  Mayor,  Fitz-Thomas,  whom,  as  the  chronicler 
bitterly  remarks, '  the  wretched  people  chose  from  year  to  year/ 
was  evidently  an  excellent  magistrate.  On  occasion  of  an  attack 
on  the  Jews  in  1264,  probably  for  plunder,  by  some  of  the 
retainers  of  the  barons  who  were  lodged  near  London,  the 
chronicler  is  compelled  to  allow  that  those  who  were  saved  owed 
their  safety  to  the  Mayor  and  justiciars,  who  sent  them  to  the 
Tower  for  security,  together  with  the  chest  that  contained  their 
legal  documents.  This  notice  is  important,  for  the  attack  upon 
the  Jews  has  been  charged  upon  De  Montfort  and  the  citizens* 
Vigorous  preparations  were  now  made  for  warfare. 

'The  Londoners  appointed  one  of  their  number,  Thomas  de 
Piwelsdone,    to    be    their    constable,   and    as    marshal    Steplifin 
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Bukerel,  at  whose  summoiiSy  upon  hearing  the  great  bell  of  St- 
Paul's,  all  the  people  of  the  dty  were  to  sally  for^^  and  not  other- 
wise; being  well  prepared  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  and  well 
armed,  to  foUow  the  standards  of  the  said  constable  and  marshal, 
wheresoever  they  might  think  proper  to  lead  them.  After  this 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  justiciar  who  then  had  charge  of  the 
Tower,  with  a  countless  multitude  of  Londoners,  went  forth  from 
the  city  following  the  standards  of  the  constable  and  marshal.' 

Their  destination  was  to  Isleworth,  then  a  manor  of  Bichard, 
the  King's  brother,  and  this  they  laid  waste.  We  are  rather 
surprised  at  Mr.  Biley  characterizing  this  proceeding  as  a  '  foul 
'work  of  piUage  and  devastation,'  only  suited  to  the  darkest 
period  of  the  dark  ages.  It  was  according  to  all  recognised  laws 
of  warfare,  an  attack  by  a  regularly  constituted  force,  just  like 
that  at  a  later  period  on  Basing  House;  but,  unfortunately,  even 
in  this  present  enlightened  age,  across  the  Atlantic,  both  Federals 
and  Confederates  can  point  to  too  many  similar  cases.* 

Meanwhile  '  the  Earl  of  Leicester  came  to  London,  and  many 
'  of  the  barons  with  him.  Immediately  upon  this  his  lordship 
*  the  King,  and  Sir  Edward,  with  a  strong  force,  fought  at  North- 
'  ampton,  and  took  that  place  and  the  castle,  as  well  also  Peter 
'  de  Montfort  and  Simon  the  Earl's  soa'  The  barons  and  the 
Londoners  now  prepared  to  meet  the  King,  who  had  advanced 
southward.  They  therefore,  under  their  great  leader,  marched 
to  Rochester,  which  they  took,  and  then,  learning  that  the  King 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  they  set  forth  finom  the  city» 
determined  to  give  him  battle.  A  singularly  religious  character 
was  given  to  this  strife  for  freedom.  Ealbh  combatant  bore  a 
white  cross  on  his  breast  and  shoulder ;  they  advanced  to  the 
battle-field  singing  hymns;  and  Walter  Oantilupe,  the  spirited 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  went  before  them,  exhorted  them  to 
'  take  up  the  sword  for  righteousness,'  and  then  solemnly  blessed 
and  absolved  the  kneeling  army.  In  the  true  spirit  of  feudal 
warfare  the  barons,  ere  engagine  with  the  King's  forces,  'sent 
'  letters  to  his  lordship  the  King.     These,  with  the  answers,  are 

f'ven;  and  the  mixture  of  respect  and  firmness  with  which  the 
ing  is  addressed  is  worthy  especial  notice.  The  ELing's  answer 
is  very  vituperative,  and  it  concludes,  '  We  do  care  nothing  for 
'  your  assurances  or  for  your  love,  but,  as  being  our  enemies,  do 

^  We  cannot  Irat  smOe,  too,  at  his  soom  of  the  lond  and  boisterona  ahonli 
in  common  halL  We  can  aasnre  Mr.  Riley  that  we  hare  witaesMd  aa  dmi&Dmg 
an  uproar  in  Guildhall  as  erer  could  have  met  the  ears  of  the  hooded  fiithen  of 
the  city,  and  scenes  of  ahnost  as  great  riolence  as  in  the  old  days  of  badges,  and 
banners,  and  speechifyings,  and  all  the  hurly-burly  of  a  bitterly  contested  elBO- 
tion.  The  '  younger  generation '  are  scarcely  aware  how  much  of  the  coal  and 
quiet  proceedings  at  public  meetings  are  owing,  not  to  their  faperiar 
ment,  Dut  to  the  arrangementa  of  the  new  pol£e. 
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*  defy  yoiu'    A  joint  letter  from  *  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans, 

*  and  Edward,  of  the  illustrious  King  of  England  the  first-bom, 

*  and  all  other  the  barons  and  nobles,'  addr^sed  to  De  Montfort 
and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  flings  back  defiance :  *  We,  therefore, 

*  do  wish  you  to  know  that  you,  as  public  enemies,  by  enemies 

*  are  defied  by  all  and  singular  of  us ;  and  that  from  this  time 
'  forward  we  will,  with  aU  our  mind  and  strength,  wheresoever 
'  we  shall  have  the  means  of  so  doing,  do  our  utmost  to  inflict 
'  injury  alike  upon  your  persons  and  your  possessions.' 

The  battle  or  miae  of  Lewes  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  May, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  resulted  in  a  triumph  of  the  popular  cause 
as  complete  as  that  of  Nasebv.  '  For  God  dissolved  the  courage 
^  of  their  foemen,  and  loosed  the  strength  of  their  limbs,'  says 
Rishanger  ;  and  in  wondisring  admiration  of  the  glorious  victory 
the  author  of  a  long  contemporary  Latin  poem  remarks, — 

'  The  number  of  the  King^s  party  far  exceeded  that  of  the  barons ; 
but  this  was  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  lest  any  should  boast  of  it. 
Let  all  the  honour  be  given  to  Christ,  in  whom  we  trust,  for  he  at 
once  commands,  and  conquers,  and  reigns.  The  Lord  defended 
those  who  were  pure  with  the  shield  of  ^uth.  May  the  Lord  bless 
Simon  de  Montfort,  his  sons,  and  his  companions  in  arms,  who 
have  so  boldly  fought  in  compassion  of  the  sad  fate  of  Englishmen^ 
60  unspeakably  trampled  imder  feet.     .     .     .    But,'  he  condudos, 

*  we  pray  the  conquerors  may  not  attribute  their  success  to  them- 
selves, but  what  Paul  says  be  observed  by  them,  **  He  that  would 
rejoice,  let  him  rejoice  in  God."  May  Almighty  power  perfect  what 
it  has  begun,  and  restore  to  its  vigour  the  kingdom  of  the  English 
people,  that  glory  may  be  to  Himself  and  peace  to  His  elect,  until 
they  come  to  that  land  whither  He  shall  lead  them.' 

Might  not  just  such  an  exhortation  have  been  listened  to  by 
the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  when  assembled  in  West- 
minster Abbey  on  some  '  thanksgiving  day '  ?  Surely  men  whose 
eulogists  could  write  thus,  in  the  first  exultation  of  victory,  could 
not  have  been  the  turbulent  nobles  and  lawless  commons  which 
popular  history  represents. 

It  is  curious  that  we  have  contemporary  celebrations  of  this, 
which  doubtless  appeared  as  the  '  crowning  mercy '  to  that  ace, 
in  Latin,  Norman-French,  and  English,  all  breathing  a  simuEu: 
spirit  of  admiration  for  De  Montfort  and  devotion  to  the  cause. 
The  Norman-French  ballad  dwells  with  much  delight  on  the 
great  leader's  name:  ' II  est  appeld  De  Montfort;*  and  very  pro- 
perly, for  he  is  a  mound  of  great  strength ;  moreover,  he  is  a 
true  knight,  loving  the  right  and  hating  all  wrong;  so  no 
wonder  he  has  gained  the  mastery.  The  English  ballad,  the 
very  oldest  of  our  political  songs,  is  pleasantly  distinguished  by 
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heaiiy  English  humour.  It  ridicules  the  avarice  and  cunning  of 
the  King's  brother,  and  represents  him  anticipating  by  three 
hundred  years  Don  Quixote's  celebrated  encounter  with  the 
windmills,  telling  us  how,  as  he  went  to  the  relief  of  Windsor, 
he  mistook  them  for  mangonels,  and  made  a  valorous  attack  on 
them  with  his  sword.  The  bitter  hostility  of  the  commons  to 
Prince  Edward,  who  from  his  youth  seems  to  have  exhibited  a 
remarkably  ferocious  character,  is  forcibly  brought  out  in  the 
last  verse.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  was  conveyed  to 
Dover  in  custody  of  his  cousin,  De  Montfort's  eldest  son. 

'  Be  thou  lief,  be  thou  loath,  Sir  Edward : 
Thou  shalt  ride  spurless  on  thy  lyard  [grey  war-horse] 
All  the  right  way  to  Dover  wiurd ; 
Shalt  thou  never  more  break  forward, 

And  that  rueth  thee  sore. 
Edward,  thou  didst  as  a  shreward, 

Forsook  thine  erne's  lore  [uncle's  teaching]. 
Bichard,  though  thou  be  ever  trichard  [deceitful], 

Tricken  shalt  thou  never  more.' 

We  have  merely  modernized  the  spelling,  and  the  English  verse 
written  just  six  hundred  years  ago  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

Not  only  did  the  King,  his  brother,  and  his  eldest  son,  become 
prisoners,  but  two  of  his  justiciars,  and  *  twenty-three  barons 
*  who  bore  banners'  were  taken  or  slain.  The  King's  half- 
brothers  fled  to  Pevensey,  and  from  thence  escaped  to  France. 
The  battle  was  fought  early  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  same 
night  *  it  was  provided  and  ordained  between  the  King  and  the 
'  barons,  that  the  Oxford  Provisions  should  stand  unshaken,  and 
'  if  aught  in  them  should  need  correction,  the  same  should  be 
'  duly  corrected  by  four  of  the  most  noble  men  in  England.'  On 
the  morrow  of  Ascension  Day  the  victorious  army  entered  London 
amid  great  rejoicings.  Many  of  the  captive  nobles  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  Prince  Edward  was  kept  as  hostage  at 
Dover ;  but  the  King  seems  to  have  been  held  in  a  kind  of 
honourable  captivity  *  at  St  Paul's,'  probably  the  mansion  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Meanwhile  the  Queen,  who  was  now  joined 
in  France  by  her  uncle,  Peter  of  Savoy,  and  the  King's  half- 
brothers,  raised  an  anny  in  Flanders,  and  threatened  invasion ; 
but  the  people  flocked  together  with  such  hearty  good-will  to 
defend  their  coasts,  and  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports  mus- 
tered in  such  force,  that '  the  aliens '  did  not  dare  to  approach. 

The  land  being  now  at  rest,  early  in  the  following  year  the 
great  Parliament  was  held  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster ; 
that  Parliament  which  was  to  become  famous  through  all  time ; 
for  to  it  the  chief  cities  and  towns  were  required  '  each  to  choose 
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*  and  send  two  discreet,  loyal,  and  honest  men.'  The  summoning 
such  a  council  emphatically  contradicts  the  assertion  that  the 
barons  were  influenced  by  a  mere  selfish  love  of  power.  It  also 
wholly  disproves  the  charge  of  ambitious  projects  so  often 
brought  against  De  Mon£fort.  It  is  by  dismissing  popular 
legislative  assemblies,  not  by  summoning  and  increasing  them, 
that  the  first  steps  towards  arbitrary  power  are  gained.  The 
people  seem  to  have  viewed  this  innovation  with  great  joy, 
'  although,'  as  Mr.  Blaanw  admirably  remarks,  *  none  could  have 
'  foreseen,  when  they  dropped  the  precious  seed  into  the  ready  soil, 

*  the  long  succession  of  abundant  harvests  which  were  to  spring 
'  from  it,  and  bless  the  land  with  all  the  elements  of  peace  and 

*  plenty/  Perhaps  the  great  leader,  when  he  looked  round  upon 
that  large  assembly,  convened  '  on  the  octaves  of  St  Hilary, 
'  1265,'  might  have  felt  some  premonition  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and,  while  rejoicing  in  its 
completion,  felt  that  his  part  was  done.  Doubtless  it  was  a  day 
of  proud  triumph  to  him  ;  unfortunately  it  was  his  last 

As  spring  drew  on,  war  again  broke  out  on  the  Welsh  marches  ; 
and  this,  which  might  have  been  quickly  suppressed,  gained 
strength  from  the  rumour  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  no 
longer  pledged  heart  and  sword  to  the  barons'  cause.  This  was 
the  young  Earl,  his  father  having  died  some  time  before ;  and  the 
young  man,  who  had  not  numbered  twenty  years,  not  impro- 
bably felt  slight  interest  in  the  counsels  of  men  all  past  the 
middle  age,  and  chafed  under  the  just  authority  of  theur  great 
leader.   A  dissension  ere  long  arose  between  them ;  '  for  the  Earl 

*  of  Gloucester  said  that  many  of  the  articles  which  had  been 

*  prepared  at  Oxford  and  Lewes  had  not  been  fully  observed.* 
De  Montfort  seems  to  have  treated  his  young  colleague  with 
much  forbearance,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  arbitration, 
which,  for  some  cause — probably  the  open  defection  of  Gloucest^ 
soon  after — was  never  cai^ried  into  eflfect 

War  now  drew  on  in  earnest,  and  the  champion  of  freedom 
braced  on  his  mail  for  a  conflict  which  was  only  to  end  with  his 
life.  From  the  time  of  his  brief  Christmas  feastings  at  Kenil- 
worth  De  Montfort  never  again  saw  his  wife  or  two  youngest 
children.  The  Countess,  as  we  find  from  the  curious  roll  of  her 
household  expenses,  passed  the  spring  and  summer  at  the  various 
strong  castles  held  by  the  barons ;  and,  from  many  an  entry  of 
expenses  for  letters  sent  to  nobles  and  burgesses,  she  seems  to 
have  been  as  earnestly  engaged  in  the  cause  as  her  husband.* 

^  This  roll,  very  carious  for  the  glimpses  it  gives  us  of  *  castle  life,'  represents 
her  at  Ahingdon,  at  Odiham,  at  Wallingford,  and  other  castles,  and  she  iinaUT. 
takes  up  her  re8idoi:c3  at  Dover.    The  entries  respecting  messengers  sent  with. 
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De  Montfort  proceeded  to  Hereford  Castle  with  the  King  and 
Prince  Edward ;  and  here^  reckless  of  his  knightly  faith,  the 
Prince,  that  bright  spring  morning,  leaped  on  the  fleet  steed 
Boger  de  Mortimer  had  sent  him,  and  rode  away  to  join  the 
young  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Edward  was  soon  after  joined  by 
William  de  Valence  and  the  barons  of  the  Welsh  marches  ;  and 
unwilling  as  yet  to  attack  the  father,  they  attacked  the  younger 
Simon  de  Montfort  at  Kenilworth,  and  took  many  of  the  barons 
prisoners.  Meanwhile  the  father  waited  long  for  his  son,  who 
was  to  join  him,  and  at  length  with  the  King  crossed  the  Severn 
at  Worcester,  and  proceeded  to  Evesham. 

It  was  here,  on  the  4th  of  August,  De  Montfort,  now  hemmed 
in  by  the  forces  of  Gloucester  and  Mortimer,  determined  to  await 
the  coming  of  his  son,  unconscious  of  the  defeat  he  had  sustained. 
In  the  grey  of  the  morning  the  ago^  warrior,  from  the  tower  of 
Evesham  Abbey,  looked  into  the  misty  distance,  and  saw  banners 
faintly  gleaming.  There,  foremost,  was  the  white  lion  of  the 
De  Montforta  ;  there  the  well-known  banners  of  his  friends ;  and 
likely  enough  he  looked  forward  to  a  second  victory,  as  com- 
plete, but  more  decisive  than  Lewes.  But  these  were  the 
banners  snatched  from  the  defeated  barons,  and  displayed  to 
deceive  the  expecting  army.  And  in  such  order  did  they  come 
on  that  De  Montfort,  even  in  the  first  pang  of  disappointment, 
could  say,  *  By  the  arm  of  St  James,  they  come  on  skilfully ; 

*  but  they  have  learnt  it  from  me.'  Again  Walter  Cantilupe 
blessed  and  absolved  the  devoted  band ;  but  De  Montfort  per- 
ceived at  once  the  overwhelming  danger.     '  May  the  Lord  have 

*  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  our  bodies  are  the  enemies','  said  he ; 
and  then  he  earnestly  prayed  his  friends  to  save  themselves  by 
flight.     No  one  availed  himself  of  the  generous  oflFer.     '  Let  m« 

*  fight  this  battle,'  said  his  eldest  son,  Henry.  '  Far  be  it  from 
'  me,  my  dear  son :  I  have  grown  old  in  wars,  but  you  may  do 

*  further  service.'  But  the  son  would  not  forsake  the  father,  uot 
would  his  friends  their  old  tried  companion  in  arms.  Sur- 
rounded by  them,  he  battled  '  like  a  giant,'  says  one  chronicler, 

*  for  the  hberties  of  England.'  He  was  ere  long  imhorsed 
and  unhelmed;  but  there,  with  his  white   hair  streaming  to 

Ictten  are  very  suggestive.  She  sends  to  the  Countesses  of  Linooln  and 
Gloucester,  to  the  shentf  of  Southampton,  and  to  the  burgesses  of  yarious  towns. 
She  gives  a  treat,  too,  to  the  burgesses'  wives  at  Dover,  and  she  sends  presents 
of  wine  to  most  of  the  castellans  where  she  has  sojourned.  The  entries  as  te 
provisions  prove  the  lar^ness  of  the  household ;  but  there  are  few  of  thoie 
miscellaneous  entries  which  often  so  vividly  illustrate  our  forefathers'  social 
life.  There  is  one  entry  of  sewing-silk  for  her  daughter's  embroidery;  and 
'twenty- four  ells  of  russet,  twelve  of  black  serge,  and  white  lambskins,'  in 
August,  indicate  the  defeat  at  Evesham,  and  her  sad  bereavement  of  husband 
.and  eldest  son. 
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the  wind,  lie  stood  *like  a  strong  tower/  while  his  friends  Basset, 
Le  Despenser,  his  son,  and  many  others,  fell  around  him.  He 
was  caUed  on  to  surrender;  'Never  to  dogs  and  perjurers; 
<  never,  but  to  God  alone  1 '  was  the  reply.  There  he  stood, 
wielding  his  two-handed  sword  against  his  assailants,  *  with  a 
'  cheerful  countenance,',  until  at  length  a  coward  blow  from 
behind  stretched  him  dead  with  his  friends. 

That  night  there  was  bitter  wailing  in  every  homestead 
whither  the  sad  news  came,  and  many  were  the  laments  over 
the  great  leader  of  the  commons  who  should  never  fight  for 
them  more.  But  ere  long  a  superstitious  age  found  relief  in  be- 
lieving how  that '  valiant  knight,  now  gone  up  with  all  his  com- 
'  pany  to  everlasting  joy,'  might  be  theix3  engaged  in  watching 
over  them,  and,  as  the  contemporary  Norman-French  ballad 
told,  would,  with  St.  Thom^,  ever  be  their  helper.  But  with 
even  a  firmer  faith  did  the  English  clergy  join  m  the  popular 
feeling.     The  traitor  slain  at  Evesham  was  the  saintly  martyr. 

*  Salve,  Symon  Montisfortis, 

Totius  flos  militiaD ; 

Duras  poenas  passus  mortis, 

Protector  gentis  Angliae ! 
«  «  «  « 

Sis  pro  nobis  intercessor 
Apud  Deum,  qui  defensor 
In  terris  extiteras,' 

Qang  the  monks  in  the  abbey  church ;  and  the  mutilated  body 
was  placed  in  a  gorgeous  shrine,  and  hundreds  flocked  thither  to 
receive  help  and  healing. 

,  The  victory  at  Evesham  might  be  considered  as  a  triumph  by 
the  cowardly  King,  inasmuch  as  it  removed  from  him  a  foeman 
whom  he  had  always  hated ;  but  the  principles  for  which  De 
Montfort  laid  down  his  life  became  the  heritage  of  the  land. 
Even  in  the  slight  measure  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
survivors  of  the  battle  we  perceive  how  powerful  the  barons' 
party  was  stilL  None  of  the  barons,  though  taken  fighting 
against  their  sovereign,  were  put  to  death.  A  heavy  fine,  and 
in  one  case  a  short  imprisonment,  was  all  the  penalty.  Among 
the  commons  not  a  single  traitor  was  sent  to  the  gallows-tree  ; 
and  although  the  good  city  of  London  suffered  a  series  of 
vexatious  annoyances  for  some  years  after,  and  had  to  pay 
pretty  largely,  still  even  the  Mayor  Fitz-Thomas  and  his 
coadjutors  only  suffered  imprisonment.  Against  the  Countess 
of  Leicester,  although  his  own  sister,  Henry  s  hostility  seems 
to  have  been  strangely  bitter.  He  refused  his  pardon,  and 
drove  her  from  Dover  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  she  soon 
j^fter  died  in  the  convent  of  Montaigis.     Her  second  son,  Simon, 
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held  out  in  Kenilworth  Castle  against  Edward  for  sixteen 
months,  and  at  length  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  other 
barons,  each  with  horse  and  armour,  and  knightly  weapons ; 
and  he  subsequently  received  a  pension  equal  to  about  £o,000 
a  year,  on  the  mere  condition  of  going  abroad.  If  we  contrast 
the  state  of  things  after  the  death  of  the  great  leader  of  the 
thirteenth  century  with  that  at  the  'glorious  Restoration/  we 
shall  see  that  what  four  centuries  later  shamed  not  a  Stuart 
even  one  of  the  meanest  of  our  Plantagenets  dared  not  to  do. 
The  portion  of  history  which  we  have  been  contemplating  is 
important  in  many  respects ;  but  we  have  been  concerned  to 
treat  it  chiefly  with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  character  and 
motives  of  one  of  our  earliest  patriots.  Surely  in  the  long  bead- 
roll  of  our  martyrs  for  freedom,  the  name  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
should  ever  have  a  place. 


Art.  V. — English  Orthodoxy  as  H  Is  and  as  it  Might  he.    By  G.  Vanck 
Smitu,  B.  a.,  Ph.D.     London :  Longmans. 

Modern  Unitarians  assure  us  that  Evangelical  Nonconformists 
evince  a  great  want  of  foresight,  of  large  views  in  relation  to  the 
necessary^progress  of  thought,  by  inserting  doctrinal  articles  in  the 
Trust  Deeds  relating  to  their  property.  Dr.  Smith,  whose  publica- 
tion we  place  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  has  reiterated  this  charge 
at  some  length.  Among  Independents  we  have  rarely  known  an^ 
intelUgent  layman  who  has  had  any  doubt  either  as  to  the 
policy  or  duty  of  the  practice  of  his  denomination  on  this  point, 
and  we  have  reason  to  think  there  is  not  more  than  one  in  fifty 
among  Independent  ministers  who  does  not  substantially  concur 
in  it.  But  so  much  crude  thinking  has  been  published,  not  only 
of  late,  but  for  a  long  while  past,  on  this  subject,  that  wehscve 
deemed  it  good  once  for  all  to  record  our  judgment  concerning 
it,  and  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  on  which  that  judgment  is 
founded.  We  have  little  hope  of  convincing  our  Unitarian 
censors,  but  we  may  do  somethmg  towards  supplying  a  word  in 
season,  and  confirming  enlightened  purpose  in  other  quarters. 

The  legislative  and  administrative  action  of  the  civil  power 
in  relation  to  the  Established  Church  may  be  false  in  principle, 
and  mischievous  in  tendency,  while  its  limited  action  in  relation 
to  the  pubUc  property  of  Nonconformists  may  be  reasonable  and 
salutary.  Civil  government  is  not  a  device  of  the  Evil  One,* 
though  much  that  is  sometimes  said  concerning  it  might  lead 
one  to  think  so.  It  is,  after  all,  'the  ordinance  of  God;'  and  in 
the  measure  in  which  it  Ui  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  prai9e 
to  those  who  do  well,  it  embodies  the  mind  of  Qod  in  relatioa 
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it  tbofle  fiacts.  And  in  the  many  cases  of  this  description  which 
kifc  been  submitted  to  a  civil  tribunal,  the  care  and  fidelity  of 
Ae  judge  have  generally  been  so  manifest  that  all  parties  have 
been  constrained  to  acknowledge  it,  and  intelligent  men  have 
felt  it  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  remove  such  questions 
from  the  sphere  of  passion  more  or  less  committed  to  them,  to  the 
lerdict  of  a  by-stander  and  arbitrator,  if  we  may  so  speak,  so 
dispassionate  and  so  competent  No  ecclesiastical  tribunal  could 
possibly  have  been  looked  to  with  anything  like  the  same 
measure  of  reasonable  confidence.  The  man  who,  tumiiig  from 
the  priest  and  the  scribe,  said,  '  I  appeal  unto  CaE^sar,'  was  not  a 
weak  man  in  his  generation. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  religious  bodies  should  possess  property 
«t  all,  except  as  they  consent  to  recognise  their  relations  to  the 
dvil  power,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  services  from  that  quarter. 
Those  who  disavow  the  province  of  the  magistrate  the  most, 
describe  it  as  embracing  the  care  of  'body  and  goods/  We 
caimot  have  liberty  and  security  of  worship,  except  as  the  civil 
power  shall  give  us  protection  in  that  form.  If  land  is  purchased 
for  a  religious  purpose,  it  must  be  by  process  of  law.  If  a  build- 
ing be  raised  upon  it  for  religious  worship,  the  magistrate  must 
know  to  whom  it  is  to  belong,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be 
^appropriated ;  and  as  it  rests  with  the  civil  power  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  covenants  or  conditions  on  which  property  is 
held  in  all  cases,  so  it  must  be  in  this  case.  The  covenants  in 
this  case  may  be  simply  that  the  place  shall  be  for  Christian 
worship,  or  mention  may  be  made  of  particular  doctrines  as  to 
be  taught :  it  matters  not.  In  cases  of  difference,  the  covenants 
on  which  the  property  is  held  come  before  the  civil  judge,  and 
he  pronounces  his  decision,  without  meddling  in  the  least  with 
the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  prescribed  opinions,  looking  to  the 
question  purely  on  grounds  of  natural  equity  as  between  man 
and  man.  This  process  is  inevitable,  if  individuals,  or  bodies  of 
men,  are  to  hold  property  with  any  sort  of  security,  and  the 
result  everywhere  is  good,  and  not  evil. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  during  the  last  hundred  years,  since 
which  the  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  have  been  guarded 
by  orthodox  Trust  Deeds,  not  a  single  edifice  has  been  lost 
Before  this  interval  the  alienation  of  such  property,  and  largely 
from  the  absence  of  statements  concerning  religious  doctrines  in 
existing  legal  documents,  was  notorious  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  may  have  been  some  special  causes  leading  to 
that  result  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  but  no  deduction 
on  that  groimd  can  prevent  our  seeing,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
two  periods,  how  much  wrong  may  be  prevented,  and  how  much 
right  may  be  secured,  by  de&iing  the  purposes  to  which  places 
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to  human  interests  as  truly,  though  not  in  the  same  form  or 
extent,  as  the  Grospel  does.  Reverence  for  magistracy,  accord- 
ingly, is  a  religious  duty.  Hence  if  there  be  any  form  in  which 
the  magistrate  may  act  in  relation  to  *  body  or  goods '  in  the  case 
of  religious  communities  without  entrenching  on  religious  liberty, 
such  action  in  our  judgment  may  be  admissibla  It  is  not 
a  necessity  that  all  relation  between  the  two  elements  should  be 
a  relation  between  the  pure  and  the  impure.  Civil  government 
and  revealed  religion  are  from  the  same  source,  and  there  must 
be  pointy  in  common  between  them. 

It  is  confessed  that  the  action  of  the  civil  power  in  relation  to 
the  English  Church  is  exceptionable,  not  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
action  which  levies  religious  taxes,  and  levies  them  on  one 
part  of  the  community  for  the  sole  benefit  of  another,  but 
also  inasmuch  as  in  cases  of  difference  there  axe  always  oonsiderar 
tions  which  tend  to  bias  the  mind  of  those  who  have  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  them.  The  lords  of  the  Privy  Council  are  sure 
to  look  on  such  questions  as  have  recently  come  before  them 
with  the  eyes  of  Erastian  statesmen.  In  their  view  the  Church 
is  a  national  institution — is,  in  fact,  the  nation.  Hence  the 
reputation  and  peace  of  the  Church  are,  in  their  estimation,  of 
the  greatest  moment,  and  they  will  hardly  be  likely  to  concern 
themselves  with  what  is  absolutely  true  or  false  in  its  teaching, 
so  much  as  with  what  may  happen  to  be  expedient.  What 
is  for  the  nation  should,  as  far  as  j^ossible,  be  adapted  to  the 
nation.  The  decision  in  the  Gorham  case  with  respect  to  bap- 
tism, and  in  the  Williams  and  Wilson  case  on  future  punish- 
ment and  inspiration,  betray  very  perceptibly  the  presence  of 
this  principle  of  expediency  and  adaptation. 

But  no  influence  of  that  nature  can  dispose  a  civil  judge  to 
give  any  other  than  a  strictly  legal  decision  on  any  case  coming 
before  him  from  Nonconformists.  He  has  no  interest  in 
common  with  these  people.  He  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  one  of 
them.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  question  in  any  instance, 
except  as  the  legal  evidence  shall  place  it  before  him.  If  the 
case  be  that  a  Trust  Deed  lays  down  certain  doctrines  as  to  be 
taught  from  the  pulpit  of  a  certain  chapel,  and  that  a  certain 
minister  occupying  that  pulpit  is  said  to  contravene  those 
doctrines,  then  the  sole  question  for  the  judge  is — are  the 
doctrines  in  the  deed  such  as  they  are  said  to  be,  and  is  the 
teaching  of  the  minister  such  as  is  alleged  ?  If  the  evidence 
establishes  these  facts,  he  has  to  declare  the  facts  proved,  and  to 
interpret  the  law  in  its  bearing  upon  them.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
religious  interest  involved  in  the  issue :  but  the  business  of  the 
judge  is  not  to  determine  the  truth  or  error  of  certain 
^doctrines,  but  to  ascertain  facta,  and  to  declare  the  legal  results 
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o{  those  facts.  And  in  the  many  cases  of  this  description  which 
have  been  submitted  to  a  civil  tribunal,  the  care  and  fidelity  of 
the  judge  have  generally  been  so  manifest  that  all  parties  have 
been  constrained  to  acknowledge  it,  and  intelligent  men  have 
felt  it  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  remove  such  questions 
from  the  sphere  of  passion  more  or  less  committed  to  them,  to  the 
verdict  of  a  by-stander  and  arbitrator,  if  we  may  so  speak,  so 
dispassionate  and  so  competent  No  ecclesiastical  tribunal  could 
possibly  have  been  looked  to  with  anything  like  the  same 
measure  of  reasonable  confidence.  The  man  who,  tumipg  from 
the  priest  and  the  scribe,  said,  '  I  appeal  unto  CaE^sar,'  was  not  a 
weak  man  in  his  generation. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  religious  bodies  should  possess  property 
at  all,  except  as  they  consent  to  recognise  their  relations  to  the 
civil  power,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  services  from  that  quarter. 
Those  who  disavow  the  province  of  the  magistrate  the  most, 
describe  it  as  embracing  the  care  of  'body  and  goods/  We 
cannot  have  liberty  and  security  of  worship,  except  as  the  civil 
power  shall  give  us  protection  in  that  form.  If  knd  is  purchased 
for  a  religious  purpose,  it  must  be  by  process  of  law.  If  a  build- 
ing be  raised  upon  it  for  religious  worship,  the  magistrate  must 
know  to  whom  it  is  to  belong,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be 
appropriated ;  and  as  it  rests  with  the  civil  power  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  covenants  or  conditions  on  which  property  is 
held  in  all  cases,  so  it  must  be  in  this  case.  The  covenants  in 
this  case  may  be  simply  that  the  place  shall  be  for  Christian 
worship,  or  mention  may  be  made  of  particular  doctrines  as  to 
be  taught :  it  matters  not.  In  cases  of  difference,  the  covenants 
on  which  the  property  is  held  come  before  the  civil  judge,  and 
he  pronounces  his  decision,  without  meddling  in  the  least  with 
the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  prescribed  opinions,  looking  to  the 
<|uestion  purely  on  grounds  of  natural  equity  as  between  man 
and  man.  This  process  is  inevitable,  if  individuals,  or  bodies  of 
men,  are  to  hold  property  with  any  sort  of  security,  and  the 
result  everywhere  is  good,  and  not  evil. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  during  the  last  hundred  years,  since 
which  the  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  have  been  guarded 
by  orthodox  Trust  Deeds,  not  a  single  eoifice  has  been  lott 
Before  this  interval  the  alienation  of  such  property,  and  largely 
from  the  absence  of  statements  concerning  religious  doctrines  in 
existing  legal  documents,  was  notorious  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  may  have  been  some  special  causes  leading  to 
that  result  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  but  no  deduction 
on  that  ground  can  prevent  our  seeing,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
two  periods,  how  much  wroiu^  may  be  prevented,  and  how  much 
right  may  be  secured,  by  demdng  the  purposes  to  which  places 
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of  religious  worship  are  assigned.  The  experience  of  a  century 
and  a  half  is  something,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  all  in  one 
direction.  In  the  recent  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  on  in- 
spiration, we  see  how  a  mere  defect  of  this  kind  may  be  supplied 
by  an  after  generation.  The  Church  of  England  having  no 
article  on  that  subject,  it  has  not  been  deemed  enough  that  it 
should  be  known  from  other  sources  that  the  said  Church  was 
said  to  be  founded  on  the  sufficient  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  : 
the  time  has  come  in  which  all  but  the  highest  tribunal  known  to 
Churchmen  pronounces  that  sufficient  authority  to  be  really  no 
authority  at  all.  So  convenient  for  the  present  may  be  the 
silence  of  the  past. 

But  much  IS  said  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  a  Non- 
conformist pastor  holding  a  pulpit  under  the  restriction  of  a 
Trust  Deed,  is  no  more  a  free  man  than  the  clergyman  who  holds 
his  living  subject  to  the  restrictions  laid  upon  him  by  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Now  there  is  one  matenal  point  in  which  the 
two  cases  resemble  each  other,  but  in  other  respects  they  are 
wide  asunder.  It  is  true  that  in  both  instances  there  is  a  virtual 
compact ;  and  it  is  of  course  true  that  when  a  man  feels  that  he 
cannot  fulfil  his  part  of  a  compact  he  ought  to  reUnquish  it.  If 
the  creed  of  the  clergyman  ceases  to  be  that  of  his  Church,  he 
should  in  all  honesty  cease  to  have  a  place  in  her  ministry.  So 
if  a  Nonconfoi-mist  pastor  ceases  to  hold  the  creed  to  which  he 
has  been  pledged,  virtually  and  substantially,  if  not  literally  and 
formally,  as  being  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  he  has  been 
called  to  the  pastorate,  then  he  ought  assuredly  to  relinquish 
that  office.  The  principle  which  requires  this  is  a  principle  of 
common  morality.  The  clergyman,  on  entering  the  Church  of 
England,  cedes  to  that  Church  the  right  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions on  which  a  man  may  minister  in  her  service,  and  he  con- 
forms to  those  conditions  accordingly.  In  like  manner  the 
Nonconformist  minister  cedes  to  the  Nonconformist  church  the 
right  to  choose  its  own  creed,  and  to  deposit  that  creed  in  the 
trust  of  its  place  of  worship  ;  and  he  accepts  his  office  of  pastor 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  his  teaching  is  to  be  in  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  the  doctrine  thus  settled.  But  these 
religious  teachers  get  new  light,  and  become  bent  on  promul- 
gating doctrines  from  the  pulpits  intrusted  to  them  at  variance 
with  those  to  which  they  had  professed  adherenca  What  now 
is  to  be  done  ?  Is  it  enough  to  indulge  in  eloquent  platitudes 
about  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  barbarism  of  allowing  penalty 
to  fall  upon  opinion  ?  Hardly  so.  Churches  have  rights  as  cer- 
tainly as  pastors.  To  cede  such  a  liberty  to  the  ministry  would 
be  to  take  away  all  liberty  from  the  laity.     The  minister  should 
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be  free  to  choose  what  he  will  teach.  But  is  not  the  layman  to  be 
equally  free  to  choose  what  he  will  hear  and  sustain?  To  account 
it  a  hardship  that  such  ministers  should  be  required  to  surrender 
their  church  relations  and  emoluments,  is  to  account  it  a  hardship 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  be  honest  men.  Fidelity  to  com- 
pact, we  reoeat,  is  a  principle  of  social  morality;  and  when  a  man 
can  descend  to  assign  a  religious  reason  for  the  perpetration  of  a 
moral  wrong,  he  has  done  enough  to  make  himself  an  object  of 
distrust  with  intelligent  and  upright  men  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
No  man  can  have  a  right  to  any  form  of  freedom  which  would 
be  a  wrong  to  his  neighbour.  The  question  would  come  up  in 
this  form  if  there  were  no  Trust  Deed :  it  would  come  up  only 
more  certainly  and  effectually  if  there  should  be  one. 

But  while  the  cases  of  the  clerical  incumbent  and  of  the 
Nonconformist  pastor  have  thus  much  in  common,  the  difference 
between  them  is  great.  Where  does  the  clergyman  get  the 
principles  and  formularies  to  which  he  is  required  to  promise 
assent  and  conformity  ?  They  come  to  him  from  two  sources : 
from  the  Papal  hierarchy  before  the  Reformation,  and  from  the 
Parliaments  of  England  since.  What  the  Papal  hierarchy  was 
is  well  knowD  ;  and  our  Parliaments,  coming  from  the  nation, 
have  of  course  been  charged  with  all  the  heterogeneous  elements 
common  to  their  source.  And  what  are  the  matters  which  have 
foimd  favour  with  these  authorities  ?  Exactly  such  as  might 
have  been  expected :  a  strange  mixture  of  past  and  present,  of 
true  and  false,  of  principles  which  tend  to  nurture  religious 
life,  and  of  principles  which  send  poison  to  the  roots  of  every- 
thing religious.  And  to  all  this,  shaped  by  the  accidents  of  the 
time  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  the  approval  given  must  be 
an  'unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everjrthing,' 'as 
being  in  no  way  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ! 

Now  how  is  it  with  a  Nonconformist  minister  ?  In  his  case, 
too,  there  are  certain  views  of  revealed  truth  which  he  is  expected 
to  hold  and  to  teach,  and  certain  matters  of  polity,  discipline,  and 
worship,  to  which  he  is  expected  to  conform.  But  whence  came 
these?  Not  from  the  baptized  paganism  of  the  middle  age. 
Not  from  a  nation  which  presumes  to  call  itself  a  Church.  But 
from  a  church  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  from  a  '  couCTegation  of 
'  faithful  men.'  Each  of  these  men  possesses  his  Bible,  and  has 
sought  truth  in  it ;  and  as  they  have  all  come  to  be  substantially 
agreed  as  to  the  truth  to  be  found  there,  they  have  joined  them- 
selves to  each  other  so  as  to  have  become  a  church  ;  and  as  the 
matters  in  which  they  are  agreed  have  become  the  basis  of  their 
fellowship,  they  have  also  become  the  basis  on  which  they  invite 
a  minister  to  be  their  pastor.    And  what  are  the  matters  in 
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respect  to  which  these  persons  are  of  one  mind  ?    In  our  time 
Nonconformist  churches  of  the  order  under  consideration  do  not 
frame  articles  to  be  subscribed  as  a  creed.     They  hold  sub- 
stantially what  is  known  as  evangelical  doctrine;  and  that 
doctrine,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  fellowship,  is  also  in  their 
Trust  Deeds.    But  usually  their  understood  articles  of  faith  are 
few,  simple,  and  such  as  are  generally  accredited  among  evan- 
gelical believers ;  and  as  to  ecclesiastical  observances,  modem 
Trust  Deeds  meddle  little,  if  at  all,  with  such  matters.    And  what 
is  the  amount  of  agreement  expected  to  subsist  between  believer 
and  believer,  and  between  a  church  and  its  pastor  ?    Is  it  an 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything?    No  ;  it  is^ 
not  expected  to  be  anywhere  a  literal  and  identi^  agreement. 
It  is  enough  if  it  be  virtual  and  substantial     The  fact  that 
Independents  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  creed  to  be  subscribed, 
either  by  ministry  or  laity,  is  evidence  enough  that  no  more  than 
this  can  be  intended.     In  fact,  to  attempt  more  than  this  would 
be  to  attempt  the  impossible,  and  common-sense  precludes  the 
effort    If  orthodox  Trust  Deeds  su£Sce  to  secure  a  substantial 
orthodoxy,  they  serve  their  purpose.     To  say,  because  there  may 
be  something,  some  obscure  or  doubtful  topic,  in  a  Trust  Deed 
which  is  not  credited  by  some  persons  in  a  congregation,  and  not 
taught,  it  may  be,  by  the  minister,  that  therefore  these  parties 
are  fully  as  much  exposed  to  censure  as  Churchmen,  and  that 
the  layman  in  such  a  case  should  cease  to  worship  in  the  pew. 
and  the  minister  cease  to  teach  in  the  pulpit,  is,  Jmust  ventor^ 
to  say,   anything  but  candid  or  just.      It  is  ultra-liberaUsm 
descending  to  the  narrowest  bigotry,  either  from  the  want  of 
knowing  how  to  distinguish  between  things  that  differ,  or  in  a 
fit  of  ill-temper.    A  generous  and  fair-minded  man,  opposed  to 
any  such  use  of  doctrinal  articles,  would  be  ready  to  admits 
that  the  next  best  thing  to  dispensing  with  them  altogeih^ 
would  be  to  interpret  them  liberally,  especially  when  to  interpiret 
them  rigidly  must  be  an  offence  to  every  sober  understanding. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  here  and  there  some  point  of  discre- 
pancy, if  curiously  sought  after,  might  be  found  between  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trust  Deed  and  the  teaching  of  the  minister.     But 
to  seize  on  such  a  fact  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  discarding  all 
doctrinal  safeguards  from  such  documents,  would  be  to  sacrifice 
the  weightiest  interests  as  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
microscopic  anomaly.   We  grant  at  once,  that  the  Nonconf<»mi8t 
minister  on  becoming  a  pastor,  and  the  clergyman  on  becomii^ 
an  incumbent,  do  alike  cease  to  be,' in  a  limited  sense,  free  men; 
that  is,  they  are  not  free  to  preach  otherwise  than  in  aoooid- 
ance  with  the  faith  of  the  churches  which  have  called  them  te* 
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such  offices.  To  say  that  a  Nonconformist  pastor  has  a  right  to 
feel  aggrieved,  and  to  complain  of  being  robbed  of  his  freedom, 
because  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  unsaying  in  the  same  pulpit 
all  he  may  have  said  there,  is  in  effect  to  say  that  Nonconformist 
churches  should  be  chm'ches  without  faith,  without  principle, 
without  law  or  order.  If  there  be  principles  open  to  refutation 
by  being  reduced  to  an  absurdity,  this  surely  is  one  of  them. 
To  call  the  freedom  thus  claimed  by  the  name  of  liberty  is  a 
gross  abuse  of  terms.  Liberty  consists  in  power  to  do  right  r 
liberty  to  do  wrong  is  not  liberty,  but  Hcense.  The  minister  is 
the  same  free  man  he  ever  was  ;  as  free  to  preach  his  new  creed 
as  he  was  to  preach  his  old  one  ;  only  his  old  friends  are  also 
free  to  say  whether  they  will  furnish  him  with  an  edifice  in  which 
he  may  so  do,  and  pay  him  for  the  doing  of  it.  He  certainly  did 
not  come  under  such  grave  vows  as  the  clergyman  took  upon  him 
when  entering  on  his  incmnbency ;  but  he  did  come  under  a 
moral  obligation,  and  to  that,  as  an  honest  and  honourable  man, 
he  is  bound  to  be  faithful. 

But  truth,  we  are  told,  becomes  ours  by  slow  degrees.  The 
whole  race  is  ever  at  school,  ever  learning.  To  stereotype  the 
opinion  of  to-day  for  the  men  of  to-morrow  is  not  only  irrational 
but  mischievous.  We  admit  that  in  ordinary  cases  it  may  be  so ; 
but  in  Christianity  thQre  is  a  speciaUty  which  makes  it  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  Christianity  has  come  to  us  in  the  Bible. 
Our  business  here  is  not  to  discover,  but  to  interpret.  The  book 
is  intended  for  all  time,  and  its  one  true  meaning  is  the  lesson 
for  all  time.  It  is  not  left  to  us  to  stereotype  its  teaching.  It  is 
stereotyped  already.  We  have  only  to  read  the  book,  and  to  get 
at  its  meaning,  and  the  volume  itself  assures  us,  that  to  have 
certainty  on  this  point,  we  have  only  to  read  it  thoughtfully  and 
devoutly.     *  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 

*  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  pod.'     *  If  ye  continue  in  my  word, 

*  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth.' 
Physical  science  we  all  know  is  progressive,  but  this  spiritual 
truth  is  fully  developed.  To  the  end  of  time  this  written  wisdom 
will  suffice  to  make  the  man  of  (Jod  perfect.  The  dross  of 
earth  indeed  has  been  too  often  encrusted  about  the  precious 
ore ;  but  the  ore  is  there  with  its  quality  unchanged,  and  our 
work  is  to  separate  it  from  the  adhesions  which  are  not  of  it  In 
this  sense  even  our  religious  knowledge  may  be  progressive,  but 
in  no  other.     We  shall  never  get  beyond  the  record. 

The  truth  which  each  man  gets  from  his  Bible  is  the  truth  of 
God  to  him.  To  this  he  owes  fidelity.  He  is  bound  to  do  what 
he  can  to  uphold  and  diffuse  it.  He  is  bound  not  to  do  any- 
thing to  uphold  or  diffuse  the  errors  opposed  to  it.    Through 
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life,  and  after  death,  he  is  to  be  loyal  to  the  truth  that  saves,  so 
far  as  that  may  be  possible,  and  hostile  to  the  error  which 
destroys.  But  we  are  told  the  man  himself  may  change  his 
views ;  and,  what  is  still  more  probable,  that  those  who  come 
after  him  may  so  do.  Be  it  so.  But  it  is  manifest  that  if  a 
man  is  to  postpone  his  fidelity  to  truth  until  secured  infallibly 
against  such  contingencies,  that  postponement  must  take  place 
without  end.  Christian  men  are  not  simply  tniihseekers.  I^sen- 
tially  they  have  it,  and  are  conscious  of  having  it,  as  conscious 
as  they  will  be  of  anything  of  a  moral  nature  in  this  world. 

If  the  time  is  to  come  in  which  society  is  to  progress  either 
into  scepticism  or  into  some  new  form  of  superstition,  then  let 
the  men.  of  those  times,  on  their  own  responsibiUty,  deal  with 
the  property  which  may  fall  into  their  hands ;  but  in  the  mean- 
while be  it  ours  to  do  what  we  may,  whether  living  or  dead,  to 
make  what  is  Qod's  truth  to  us  as  strong  to  meet  the  struggle 
before  it  as  shall  be  possible.  The  pious  John  Bobinson  belie^d 
that  *  more  truth '  would  come  to  the  world  *  out  of  God's  word ;' 
but  his  writings  show  that  nothing  was  further  from  his 
thoughts  than  the  idea  that  the  (^reat  land-marks  of  Evangelical 
theology  would  be  materially  disturbed  by  any  revelation  still 
to  come.  He  is  often  cited  in  this  respect  imwarrantably. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  from  the  cause  before  mentioned,  even  revealed 
truth  may  be  obscured,  or  made  more  clear,  by  circumstances ; 
and  this  fact  should  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  prudent  forethought 
and  moderation  in  the  statement  of  doctrinal  matters  in  legal 
instruments ;  but  it  can  never  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  wholly 
dispensing  with  them. 

We  are  justified  in  saying  further,  that  if  Trust  Deeds  should 
not  contain  any  doctrinal  matter  because  the  belief  of  the 
future  may  differ  from  the  present,  then  church  fellowship 
should  have  no  doctrinal  test  now,'«and  pulpit  teaching  should 
be  at  once  freed  from  all  restraint  of  that  nature.  For  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  the  future  will  differ  in  opinion  from  the  present^ 
as  that  the  present  differs  widely  from  itself.  Hence,  if  we  are 
to  be  so  charitable  and  conceding  in  favour  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced spirits  who  are  to  come  after  us,  it  surely  behoves  us  to 
acquit  ourselves  in  that  manner  towards  the  spirits  of  that 
order  who  are  already  about  us.  Our  love  for  the  living 
brother  we  have  seen  should  be  at  least  as  strong  as  our  love 
for  the  unborn  brother  whom  we  have  not  seen.  The  church 
which,  by  omitting  all  doctrinal  articles  in  their  Trust  Deed, 
would  in  effect  say  to  a  coming  generation — appropriate  this 
building  to  any  faith  you  please,  should,  in  consistency,  proclaim 
themselves  willing  to  receive  persons  to  membership  of  any 
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creed,  or  no  creed,  and  be  willing  to  see  their  pulpit  occupied 
by  men  in  a  condition  quite  as  indififerently  furnished  in  that 
respect.  It  may  sound  like  extravagance  to  say  thus  much  ; 
but  there  is  no  shred  of  extravagance  in  it  In  what  we  say  we 
simply  state  the  fair  logical  issue  of  the  principle  we  combat. 
No  reason  can  be  shown  for  the  exercise  of  such  charity  towards 
the  generations  to  come,  that  would  not  require  the  same  to  be 
exercised  towards  the  generation  now  living. 

If  men  tell  us  they  are  merely  seekers  after  truth,  that  they 
do  not  profess  to  *  know '  anything  on  that  subject,  then  in 
their  case  certainly  a  'Know-nothing'  Trust  Deed  would  be 
a  very  fitting  thing.  Logically,  it  is  only  such  men  who  should 
plead  for  a  moment  in  favour  of  such  documents,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  it  is  only  such  men  who  do  so.  If  it  be  said  that  an 
advanced,  a  really  consistent  Protestantism,  requires  that  we 
should  hold  all  questions  concerning  religious  truth  in  this 
doubtful  balance,  what,  we  ask,  could  be  more  welcome  to 
a  Romish  priest  than  to  be  thus  told,  that  the  English  have  had 
their  open  Bible  now  some  three  centuries,  and  that  the  confes- 
sion of  the  minds  among  them  which  deem  themselves  the 
most  enlightened  is,  that  they  are  still  only  searching  after 
the  truth  said  to  be  contained  in  this  book,  and  would  account  it 
great  presumption  in  any  man  to  suppose  that  he  has  really 
found  it.  Can  we  imagine  a  more  potent  argument  in  favour  of 
an  infallible  interpreter  ?  Is  it  a  marvel  that  the  slip  from  the 
extreme  of  scepticism  to  the  extreme  of  credulity  should  seem 
sometimes  to  be  so  easy  ?  Think  of  such  a  concession  in  the 
hands  of  a  Bossuet !  When  a  man  of  Evangelical  sentiments 
hesitates  to  take  the  precaution  in  relation  to  church  property 
for  which  we  plead,  ii  we  are  to  save  his  creed,  it  must  be  at  the 
cost  of  his  discernment.  He  does  not  see  the  logical  inco- 
herence of  the  position  he  has  assumed.  He  professes  to  know 
what  truth  is,  and  takes  the  course  proper  to  those  only  who 
make  no  such  profession,  but  who  tell  us  the  contrary. 

Such  a  person  will  probably  say,  that  he  would  leave  the 
future  of  God's  truth  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
the  souls  of  living  men.  Now,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  present  with  the  souls  of  living  men,  pervades  the  universal 
Church,  and  if  this  Spirit  does  not  conserve  the  truth  there,  no 
expedients  by  means  of  lawyers  and  parchments  will  conserve 
it  But  assuredly  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  given  to  us  to  super- 
sede the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence.  It  is  ours  rather, 
to  stimulate  us  to  such  caution  and  foresight  as  may  conduce  to 
perpetuate  the  influence  of  truth  among  men.  It  is  not  Clod's 
manner  to  do  for  men  what  men  may  do  for  themselves.  There 
vo.  Lxxnn.  b  d 
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is  a  sphere  in  relation  to  this  subject  which  his  agency  alone  can 
fill.  But  there  is  another  proper  to  us,  and  woe  to  us  if  we  are 
negligent  in  this  field.  It  is  easy  to  say,  *  Great  is  the  truth, 
*  and  it  must  prevail ; '  and  so  far  as  God's  agency  is  concerned 
it  will  prevail.  If  it  be  down-trodden  in  one  place,  he  will  take 
care  that  it  shall  lift  up  its  head  in  another.  But  if  it  is  to 
prevail  in  our  hands,  we  must  be  faithful  to  it,  and  be  resolute 
in  placing  about  it  the  best  guardianship  which  our  sanctified 
intelligence  may  command.  In  the  success  of  his  truth 
God  will  have  men  to  be  workers  together  with  him ;  bold,  self- 
sacrificing,  if  need  be,  and  watchful  and  circumspect  to  boot. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  always  present  to  conserve  the 
truth  in  the  Church  at  large  and  in  the  world  at  large,  is  one  thing; 
and  to  assume  that  he  will  always  be  in  a  particular  church, 
assembUng  in  a  certain  building  in  a  certain  street,  is  another. 
Were  we  sure  of  this  in  the  case  of  any  particular  church, 
we  might  safely  leave  that  church  to  perpetuate  its  sanctuary  to 
orthodox  uses  without  seeking  aid  of  any  kind  from  the 
law.  But  we  have  no  more  certainty  that  a  particular  church 
may  not  degenerate  and  become  apostate,  than  that  an  in- 
dividual may  not  so  do  ;  and  in  the  case  of  such  defection 
in  a  church,  the  doctrinal  Trust  Deed  is  the  only  instrument 
by  which  the  building  may  be  secured  to  its  true  uses.  Apart 
from  this  means  of  protection,  an  artful  minister,  if  so  disposed, 
might  gradually  preach  away  the  EvangeUcal  element  in  the 
congregation,  and  might  so  gradually  strengthen  the  element 
opposed  to  it,  as  by  degrees  to  alienate  the  whole  property 
to  uses  for  which  it  was  never  designed.  This  is  no  piece 
of  imagination.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  scores,  we  may 
say  of  hundreds  of  congregations,  in  this  country  and  in  New 
England  during  the  last  century.  Such  experiences  might  well 
help  the  dullest  understanding  to  a  safe  conclusion  on  this 
question. 

We  need  not  say  anjrthing  as  to  the  repugnance  of  our  entire 
usage  as  Independents  to  the  principle  which  would  ignore  the 
sort  of  precaution  for  which  we  plead.  Our  Evangelical  faith  is 
the  basis  on  which  our  churches  are  founded,  on  which  our 
pastors  are  chosen,  and  on  which  our  district  and  naticnial 
associations  are  formed.  Were  it  decided  that  our  Trust 
Deeds  should  be  silent  in  future  on  doctrinal  questions,  then  in 
sheer  consistency  all  usage  of  this  description  should  cease 
to  have  place  among  us.  K  doctrinal  articles  are  bad  in  Trust 
Deeds,  they  must  be  bad  in  church  books,  in  chiurch  meetings^ 
in  county  associations— everywhere.     On  the  whole  we  think  we 
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have  shown  that  Nonconformist  ministers  are  in  possession  of  as 
much  freedom  as  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  free  churches, 
and  that  the  only  consistent  ground  on  which  our  Trust  Deeds 
may  be  made  *  Know-nothing  *  deeds,  must  be  that  we  ourselves 
yhould  profess  that  we  know  nothing.  But  where  faith  is  gone 
strength  is  gone,  all  is  gone.* 

*  Since  this  articlo  was  written  we  have  received  a  pamphlet  from  the  Ber. 
Christopher  Novile,  late  Rector  of  Wickenhy,  and  Vicar  of  Thomey,  entitled 
*  Political  Nonconformity.'  Mr.  Nevile  is  a  gentleman  entitled  to  the  most 
honoui-able  estinuition  from  all  honourable  men.  But  his  reasoning  in  this  pub- 
lication is  not  in  all  respects  convincing. 

As  the  Nonconformists  suppose  they  have  a  strong  case  against  Conformists, 
they  ought,  it  is  urged,  to  do  all  they  can  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
coimtry  in  its  feivour.  No  doubt ;  but  the  question  comes,  how  may  this  be  best 
<lonc  ?  Mr.  Nevile,  though  he  does  not  see  his  own  way  clear  to  loin  tho  Libera- 
tion Society^is  of  opinion  that  Nonconformists  should  all  go  to  the  length  of  the 
most  extreme  policy  attributed  to  that  society,  and  even  further.  But  with  thought 
f ul  men  conscience  has  not  more  to  do  with  choosing  the  best  ends,  than  with. 
choosing  tho  best  means  to  promote  them ;  and  there  are  Nonconformists  in 
whose  conscientious  judgment  the  course  urged  by  Mr.  Nevile  would  be  suicida], 
and  the  adoption  of  it  in  their  case  would  be  a  crime.  Mr.  Nevile  means  well, 
but  on  this  point  ho  does  not  counsel  wisely. 

3Ir.  Nevile  has  also  dropped  into  tho  falhuiy  with  which  we  have  been  dealing 
in  tho  matter  of  Trust  Deeds.  Suppose,  he]  writes,  the  rich  living  of  Wigan 
swi'pt  away,  and  three  or  four  Nonconformist  chapels,  with  doctrinal  Trust  DeedB, 
to  come  into  its  place :  the  efifect,  he  seems  to  say,  would  be  the  old  error  over 
ngain.  But,  with  submission,  the  case  would  not  be  so.  1st.  The  things  placed 
in  the  Trust  Deeds  of  those  chapels  in  1864  would  be  few  and  harmless  com- 
pared with  the  Prayer  Book,  Articles,  Canons,  &c.,  &c.  of  the  Established 
<Jhurch.  2nd.  The  accordance  with  these  comparatively  harmless  things,  required 
from  the  minister,  would  be  something  very  dififerent  ftt)m  the  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  everything  which  had  gone  before.  3rd.  The  persons 
building  and  sustaining  those  chapels  would  do  so  at  their  own  cost,  and  would 
be  simply  carrying  out  their  individual  and  joint  convictions  as  to  their  duty  in 
regard  to  God's  truth,  leaving  both  their  neighbours  and  successors  to  the  same 
fr^om  which  they  have  themselves  claimed.  The  thoughts  of  Evangelical 
Nonconformists  on  such  matters  are  old  thoughts,  the  fruit  of  years  and  expe- 
rience, and  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  disturbed.  In  most  things  there  is  a  world 
of  wisdom  in  knowing  where  to  stop :  in  avoiding  Scylla  to  take  care  of  Charybdis ; 
in  remembering  that  where  there  are  breakers  on  both  sides,  the  middle  oourse  is 
the  only  wise  one.  The  late  Robert  Uail  had  not  the  definite  views  in  theology 
in  his  early  life  to  which  he  ultimately  attained.  Being  about  to  take  part  in  an 
ordination  service  when  a  comparatively  young  man,  something  was  said  in  the 
vestry  about  the  minister's  confession  of  fiiith.  '  Confession  of  £uth,'  said  Mr. 
Hall — *  confession  of  faith !  you  wont  surely  introduce  anything  of  that  sort.' 


'  No,  sir  ? '  said  Mr.  Hall ;  '  and  pray  what  is  that  reason  P '  '  Why,  when  9  man 
'does  not  happen  to  have  any  faith  to  confess,'  was  the  answer.  The  reply 
settled  the  matter  for  that  occasion,  and  Mr.  Hall  lived  to  beoome  «  wiser  nsn. 
We  do  not  say  that  ^e  persons  who  have  no  fsith  are  the  only  persons  who 
object  to  confessioDS  of  Cedth  at  ordinations  or  in  Trust  Deeds,  but  we  repeat  that 
logically  they  are  the  only  persons  from  whom  such  objections  should  eome. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  we  urge  our  readers  to  get  Mr.  "StrnlttB 
pamphlet :  it  is  well  to  sec  how  affairs  are  viewed  by  a  mind  in  his  poaitMn, 
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don :  Bell  &  Daldj.     1863. 

At  the  present  time,  when  public  attention  is  called  almost 
daily  to  new  plans  of  naval  architecture  and  new  modes  of  naval 
warfare,  when  iron-dad  monsters  in  every  form  of  ugliness 
threaten  to  chase  away  for  ever — 

*  The  bomiding  barque,  with  her  sail  of  snow,' 

and  when  even  the  stately  '  seventy-four '  seems  likely  soon  to 
be  nimibered  among  forgotten  things,  it  was  an  excellent  plan  of 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy  to  publish  the  little  volume  before  us  ere 
the  seafaring  life  of  our  mariners  should  become  altogether  a 
thing  of  the  past  We  have  here  a  collection  of  Charles  Dibdin's 
unrivalled  songs,  imrivalled  in  the  completeness  of  their  records 
of  sailor  life,  and,  in  addition,  some  hundred  or  so  of  sea  songs 
and  ballads  of  various  merit  and  by  various  writers.  As  a 
popular  collection  it  is  very  fairly  edited;  and  it  will  supply 
much  amusement,  indeed  valuable  information,  to  those  who 
seek  to  know  the  kind  of  men,  their  habits,  their  feelings,  their 
life  on  the  ocean,  who  raised  the  fame  of  England  to  so  proud  a 
height ;  the  seamen  who  fought  under  Jervis,  Duncan,  and 
Nelson. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  her  history  England  has  been  a 
maritime  power,  and  ever  have  her  sons  viewed  the  sea  as  their 
heritage.    Nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago  her  first  naval  code 
of  laws  was  enacted,  and  at  almost  as  early  a  date  the  mariners 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  claimed  'the  narrow  seas'  as  their  right. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  England's  supremacy  on  the 
seas  was  first  asserted ;  and  ever  after  that  signal  victory  oflT 
Sluys,  told  with  so  much  spirit  by  Froissart,  when  the  royal  fleet 
encountered  the  hundred  and  twenty  large  vessels  manned  with 
the  best  seamen  France  and  Italy  could  send,  and  when,  after  a 
long  and  hard-fought  fight,  all  the  foemen's  ships  were  sunk  or 
taken,  and  the  little  English  fleet  sailed    into  the  harbour 
'with  great  noise  of  trumpets  and  rejoicing' — ever  after  that 
glorious  triumph  did  the  haughty  English  mariners  compel 
*  every  ship  that  met  them  in  the  four  seas  to  dip  flag  or  top- 
*sail  in  token  of  their  supremacy.'    A  proud  race  were  our 
ancient  mariners,  and  a  proud  history  was  theirs ;  but  strange 
indeed  does  it  seem  that  they  and  their  deeds  remained  imsung 
even  until  as  yesterday. 
When  England  boasted  her  earliest  poets,  who  sung,  and  sung 
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so  well,  of  lady-love  and  knightly  daring,  and  who  revelled  amid 
the  rich  woodland  scenery  of  our  fair  lajid,  even  then  the  grander 
scenery  of  sea  and  shore  remained  misung,  and  the  hardy  dwellers 
on  the  sea  were  wholly  unnoticed  by  them.  Indeed,  all  our 
earliest  poets  seem  as  though  they  felt — 

'  Of  the  old  sea  a  reverential  fear ;' 

and  they  kept  far  aloof,  even  in  imagination,  from  its  wild  and 
solemn  grandeur,  its  weird  and  mysterious  beauty.  That  our 
Chancers  and  Qowers  should  not  have  given  us  songs  or  tales  of 
the  sea  is,  however,  scarcely  so  surprising  as  that  among  our 
old-world  ballads  none  should  be  found.  Many  a  Robin  Hood 
l)allad  has  its  place  in  our  folk-lore,  cherished  and  carefully 
handed  down  through  many  a  generation;  many  a  pleasant 
rhyme,  too,  about  his  bold  company  in  the  merry  greenwood ; 
many  a  local  tradition,  and  even  rude  songs,  alluding  to  political 
events  centuries  ago ;  but  we  have  not  one  that  tells  of  the  bold 
mariners  adventurous  voyage,  or  of  his  gallant  doings; — of  the 
wondrous  sights  he  saw  in  southern  seas,  or  the  perils  he  grappled 
%vith  in  the  frozen  North.  Far  voyagers  were  our  ancient 
mariners,  and  many  a  wondrous  tale  could  they  tell ;  but,  even 
down  to  that  great  era  of  maritime  discovery  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  have  no  record  of  them  in  song  or  baUad. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  merchant  adven- 
turers sent  forth  their  fleets,  and  when  new  discoveries  rewarded 
4jvery  voyage,  still  we  meet  with  no  poetic  record,  even  down  to 
the  glorious  days  of  Elizabeth,  nought  but  two  or  three  scraps  of 
the  merest  doggerel.  Strange  that  with  that  unrivalled  band  of 
poets,  with  those  glorious  tales  of  England's  enterprise  and 
prowess  in  far-oflf  lands,  not  a  single  song  should  exist  celebrating 
our  great  maritime  discoverers,  their  energy,  their  hardihood, 
their  true  Christian  courage.  But  so  it  was ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  passing  allusions  in  Drayton  and 
Spenser,  all  the  poets  of  this  era  most  imaccountably  ignore 
the  most  important  sea  fight  in  which  England  was  ever  en- 
gaged, and  the  most  romantic  and  stirring  expeditions  that  ever 
set  sail  from  our  shores. 

There  was  little  to  awaken  national  interest  either  by  sea  or 
by  land  during  the  reign  of  James,  and  the  contest  waged  with 
liis  son  was  wholly  on  land ;  but  with  the  Protectorate  the  old 
Viking  spirit  revived,  and  English  prowess  again  sought  to  estab- 
lish her  empire  on  the  waves,  and  again  to  maintain  that  proud 
*  supremacy  in  the  four  seas  *  which  Selden  had  lately  so  earnestly 
defended,  and  Grotius  as  earnestly  attacked.  But  Blake — and 
what  stirring  ballads  would  many  a  romantic  event  in  his  career 
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have  suggested ! — ^with  his  gallant  ocmteniporaries,  went  to  their 
graves  nnsung,  and  even  popular  tradition  soon  lost  its  digfat  hold 
on  their  £Eune.  One  sea  song  only  written  during  the  Protec- 
torate has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  this  is  the  production 
of  a  cockney  ballad-writer,  Martin  Pa^er,  best  known  as  the 
author  of  '  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.'  It  was  not 
likely  that  the  laureate  of  the  cavaliers  should  feel  much  interest 
in  republican  bravery,  even  had  Parker  possessed  the  true  spirit 
of  the  sea ;  but  of  this  he  was  wholly  destitute  ;  so  he  wrote  the 
well-known  song,  *Ye  gentlemen  of  Kngland,*  in  which  'the 
'  poor  seamen '  dolefully  narrate  '  the  cares  and  the  fears  /'  (what 
would  Dibdin's  '  Jack '  have  said  to  this  t)  through  foorte^i  long 
prosing  verses.  We  wonder  how  Dr.  Cakott  could  have  join^ 
so  fine  a  tune  to  such  ignoble  verse ;  but  happily  it  is  now  for 
ever  wedded  to  perhaps  the  finest  lyric  in  our  language,  *  Ye 
'  mariners  of  Eugland.' 

During  Charles  II/s  reign  no  sea  songs  could  be  ex- 
pected :  they  could  but  have  told  of  defeat,  and  di^race,  and 
national  shame.  A  pleasant  little  song  is  that  ot  the  Eaji  of 
Dorset,  '  To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land ; '  but  although  placed  in 
this  collection  we  can  scarcely  allow  it  to  be  a  sea  soi^ ;  and  thus 
from  the  days  of  the  Bestoration  to  the  Bevoluti<m  we  have  still 
no  '  song^  of  the  sea.'  A  heavy  attempt  at  a  national  song  was 
made  on  the  accession  of  William,  telling  us  how  *  the  conquering 
*  hero  comes '  over  tte  subject  main,  and  how  he  is  *  welcome, 
'  welcome  to  the  British  shore.'  This  song  does  not  appear  to 
have  equalled  in  popularity  that  which,  four  years  after,  cele- 
brated the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  in  most  prosaic  v«se,  but  which, 
probably  from  its  *  all-how-and-about-it '  style,  had  a  strong 
charm  for  the  common  people,  among  whom  it  kept  its  place  for 
a  whole  century,  even  until  superseded  by  the  more  spirited 
songs  of  Dibdin. 

'  Thursday  in  the  mom,  the  nineteenth  of  May, 

Becorded  for  ever  the  famous  ninety-two. 
Brave  Bussell  did  discern,  by  break  of  day, 
The  lofky  sails  of  France  advancing  to.* 

The  reader  will  scarcely  wish  for  a  longer  extract  This  song  is 
very  properly  included  among  the  old  sea  songs,  but  we  are  sur- 
prised that  the  compiler  should  pass  over  two  songs  in  celebration 
of  Admiral  Benbow,  and  which  not  only  seem  to  bear  every 
mark  of  authenticity,  but  to  have  been  really  *  sailors'  *  songs. 
Both  refer  to  his  death;  one,  in  matter  of  fact  style  enoc^fa^ 
telling  us — 

'  Our  admiral  met  his  lot,  from  a  chain-shot ; ' 


'Brave  Admiral  Veimon  and  Portohello!  37^ 

while  the  other,  fax  better  known,  tells,  with  much  simple  feeling, 
how,  when  mortally  wounded, — 

^  Braye  Admiral  Benbow  to  his  merrj  men  did  say, 
Take  me  up  in  your  arms,  boys,  and  carry  me  away.' 

The  reign  of  Anne  produced  no  sea  songs.  The  land  service 
was  in  the  ascendant  then.  Marlborough  and  Blenheim  were  the 
popular  toasts,  and  '  The  British  Grenadiers '  the  favourite  song* 
Gay's  two  ballads,  *  Black-eyed  Susan '  and  *  Twas  when  the  seas 
*  were  roaring,'  have  certainly  a  reference  to  the  sea,  but  they  are 
a  thorough  landsman's  compositions,  written  for  ladies  to  warble 
to  their  spinnet,  not  to  be  sung  to  the  rough  accompaniment  of 
winds  and  waves.  With  the  accession  of  the  Georges  the  land 
service  still  maintained  its  ascendency.  What  did  the  Electors  of 
Hanover  know  or  care  about  the  sea,  save  as  a  most  annoying 
obstacle  between  them  and  their  beloved  hereditary  dominions  ? 
Besides,  the  navy  was  expensive ;  those  huge  floating  palaces  were 
most  costly ;  so  Walpole  almost  ignored  the  service  that  had 
fostered  such  heroes  as  Drake,  Frobisher,  Blake,  and  Russell. 
But  popular  feeling  clung  fast  to  its  ancient  love ;  the  English- 
man still  looked  on  his  wave-girdled  shores  with  pride ;  for  tales 
of  gallant  deeds  on  the  sea  were  among  the  traditions  of  every 
home.  And  thus,  when  in  1739  'brave  Admiral  Vernon'  so 
gallantly  dashed  in  with  his  six  ships,  and  captured  Portobello, 
the  populace  seemed  almost  beside  themselves  when  the  proud 
tale  was  first  told.  Woe  to  the  householder  who  was  tardy  in 
lighting  up  :  woe  to  the  churl  who  refused  his  pence  to  the  bon- 
fire. Bartholomew  Fair  was  full  of  wax-work  figures  represent- 
ing the  hero  in  all  the  glory  of  his  flowing  wig  and  embroidered 
coat ;  and  merrily  was  carolled  by  high  and  low, — 

'  Admiral  Yemon  was  a  brave  fellow  I 
He  took  the  town  of  Portobello ; 
With  six  ships  he  took  the  prize. 
And  this  must  open  all  your  eyes.' 

A  sarcasm,  doubtless,  was  intended  against  the  supineness  of 
the  Walpole  administration  in  the  last  line.  We  wish  this  song, 
doggerel  though  we  allow  it  to  be,  had  been  in  the  collection, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  political  songs  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  ;  their  joy  that  the  name  of  the  British  seaman  was  still 
a  name  to  be  proud  of  Medals  have  never  been  a  popular  kind 
of  celebration  in  England,  but  on  this  joyful  occasion  a  medal  in 
glorification  of  *  brave  Admiral  Vernon'  was  actually  struck  and 
sold  by  thousands.     We  have  one  before  us,  almost  the  size  of  a 
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crown  piece,  and  apparently  of  gun-metaL  On  the  one  side  is 
the  full  length  of  the  hero,  with  rolled  up  stockings,  buckram 
coat,  and  with  telescope  and  sword,  and  the  inscription,  'The 
'  British  glory  revived  by  Admiral  Vernon/  The  reverse,  with 
a  defiance  of  perspective  worthy  of  the  *  willow-pattern' plate, 
shows  the  six  ships,  one  above  another,  while  at  the  top  Porto- 
bello,  with  its  towers  and  bastions,  hangs  canopywisa  Nor  did 
the  fame  of  this  gallant  exploit  soon  pass  away.  In  the  first  of 
Hogarth's  fine  'Election'  pictures,  painted  full  a  dozen  years 
after,  we  see  the  one-eyed  sailor,  with  his  six  pieces  of  tobacco- 
pipe  ranged  in  a  crescent,  showing  the  admiring  barber,  who 
seems  almost  forgetful  of  the  beer  before  him,  how  Portobello 
was  won. 

Still  strange  was  it  that,  notwithstanding  our  proud  old 
history,  notwithstanding  our  unrivalled  band  of  poets,  even  up 
to  this  time  we  had  not  a  single  national  song.  This  reproach 
was,  however,  ere  long  to  be  rolled  away,  though  few  things  were 
more  unlikely  than  that  a  song  composed  under  the  auspices  of 
one  of  the  siUiest  and  most  un-English  pf  our  princes  should 
ever  have  become  such.  Between  the  years  1730-40  Thomson 
and  Mallett  received  orders — just  as  the  stage-carpenter  might 
about  the  machinery,  or  the  scene-painter  about  the  scenes — ^to 
write  words  for  a  musical  entertainment,  called  '  Alfred,'  for  the 
private  theatre  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales  at  Clevedon.  This 
joint  performance  was  completed ;  Dr.  Ame  supplied  the  music ; 
and  among  the  songs  was  one,  out  of  place  enough  as  referring 
to  King  Alfred's  times,  which,  more  distinguished  for  patriotic 
feeling  than  poetical  merit,  bade  Britannia,  in  a  noisy  but 
spirited  chorus,  'rule  the  waves.'  *The  masque  of  Alfred,' 
whatever  its  merits,  has  completely  sunk  into  obUvion;  but 
that  one  song  has  survived  to  assert  a  world-wide  fame. 

Passing  strange  was  the  origin  of  this  our  chief  national  song. 
Composed  actually  to  order,  sung  at  a  private  theatre  to  a 
courtly  audience  by  the  first  fashionable  singers  of  the  day,  and 
before  a  prince  whose  im-English  sympathies  were  well  known, 
and  whose  love  to  the  sea  was  so  feeble  that  a  voyage  in  his 
state  barge  on  the  Thames  to  Twickenham,  with  Miss  Chud- 
leigh,  or  the  pretty  Venetian  ambassadress,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  French  horns  and  fireworks,  was  the  extent  of  his  nautical 
daring — who  could  ever  have  predicted  that  *  Rule,  Britannia ' 
would  become  the  watchword  song  of  the  Englishman,  even  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ? 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  both  our  national  songs 
actually  stole  into  notice,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  nearly 
about  the  same  time.     Who  wrote  *  God  save  the  King '  ?    Who 
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<;ompo8ed  that  noble  tune,  which,  familiar  as  it  is  to  us  from 
childhood,  is  always  listened  to  with  new  delight?  The  tune 
unquestionably  dates  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  metre  belongs  to  as  early  a  day;  but  the  words  are  evidently 
modem.  'Politics'  was  never  used  in  the  modem  sense — ^in- 
deed  the  word  was  scarcely  used  at  all — ^until  about  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne ;  *  Send  him  victorious '  could  not  apply  to  any  of 
the  Stuarts,  for  there  was  little  foreign  warfare  ;  while  '  May  he 

*  defend  our  laws '  evidently  points  to  a  king  who  never  claimed 
to  reign  by  Divine  right.  Now  the  first  notice  we  have  been 
able  to  find  of  these  words  is  in  the  newspapers  of  1745,  where 
tbey  are  referred  to  as  having  been  sung  at  the  theatres  on  the 
King's  return  from  Germany ;  and  about  the  same  time  we  find 
that  'Rule,  Britannia'  was  sung  also,  the  audience  joining  in 
the  chorus.  Now  when  we  remember  the  conditions  under 
which  the  rebellion  of  174!5  was  undertaken,  we  shall  perceive 
that  scarcely  could  words  have  been  written  more  suitable  to  the 
state  of  the  nation  than  these  two  songs.  How  correct  was  the 
phrase  '  knavish  tricks,'  to  designate  those  mean,  almost  childish 
attempts  at  plots,  which  Sii-  John  Hinde  Cotton  and  his  friends 
were  engaged  in.     How  appropriate  the  supplication, — 

'  Scatter  his  enemies. 
And  make  them  fall,' 

when  the  young  adventurer,  blessed  by  Rome  and  pensioned 
by  France,  was  actually  holding  high  court  at  Holyrood  !  And 
'  Rule,  Britannia,'  too ;  how  did  this,  unpoetic  as  is  the  refrain, 

*  Britons  never  will  be  slaves,'  embody  the  popular  feeling,  which 
recognised  in  the  Pretender  not  a  rival  king,  but  a  foreign  in- 
vader !     And  these  really  fine  verses : — 

'  Thee,  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame : 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame — 
But  work  their  woe,  and  thy  renown. 

*  Still  more  majestic  sholt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 
As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak.' 

It  is,  we  think,  to  the  era  of  *  the  forty-five '  that  we  must  look 
for  the  first  public  recognition  of  both  our  vxitional  songs. 

And  heartily  was  *Rule,  Britannia'  sung  by  *  Jack,'  proud  that 
at  length  his  undoubted  right  to  the  empire  of  the  waves 
was  thus  nationally  acknowledged.    But  however  pleasant  the 
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chorus,  a  song  that  told  about  Britain  rising  from  *  the  azure 

*  main '  to  the  singing  of  *  guardian  angels '  must  have  seemed 

*  outlandish '  to  him.  So  ere  long  another  song,  which  from  its 
wide  popularity  may  even  now  claim  to  be  a  third  national 
song,  came  forth,  rude  even  to  homeliness,  but  instinct  with 
proud  national  feeling,  and  true  to  the  warmest  sympathies  of 
the  sailor.  The  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  scarcely  need  to  be 
told  that  it  was  '  Hearts  of  Oak.'  How  simple  are  the  words. 
Take  this  verse : — 

*  We  never  see  our  foes  but  we  wish  them  to  stay  : 
They  never  see  us  but  they  wish  to  run  away. 
If  they  run,  why,  we  follow,  or  nm  them  ashore ; 
Por  if  they  wont  fight  us  we  cannot  do  more.* 

And  then  the  rough,  spuited  chorus  I  it  might  have  been  sung 
by  the  Viking  and  his  crew  when  they  set  sail  from  their  iron- 
boimd  coast  to  the  fair  shores  of  the  South,  confident  of  victory 
— ^fighting  a  matter  of  course,  and  victory  quite  a  matter  of 
course — always  ready,  always  steadfast : — 

'We'll  fight  and  we'll  conquer  again  and  again.' 

Surely  no  courtly  poet  could  write  this  rude  carol,  so  true  to  the 
feelings  of  the  British  sailor ;  and  yet  to  no  poet,  sea-nursed 
and  storm-cradled,  do  we  owe  'Hearts  of  Oak,'  but  to  the 
admired  of  the  drawing-room,  the  monarch  of  the  stage,  David 
Garrick  I  There  must  have  been  *  true  stuff'  in  David  to  have 
enabled  him  to  fling  himself  so  thoroughly  into  the  sphere  of  a 
common  sailor's  sympathies,  a  poet's  largeness  of  heart  as  well 
as  of  imagination,  to  have  made  the  great  ^or,  author  of  a  sea 
song  which  holds  its  place  even  beside  Charles  Dibdin's  finest. 

Very  different  was  the  writer  of  the  next  sea  song — very 
different  its  subject — that  fine  lament  over  the  Royal  Oeorge 
and  her  hapless  crew,  and  which  might  almost  be  placed  beside 
*  Hohenlinden.'  Would  that  Cowper  had  dwelt  by  the  sea : 
what  noble  lyrics  might  he  have  given  us,  what  graphic  ballads 
of  the  sea  and  its  dangers.  How  fine  are  these  closing  verses, 
how  simple  and  pathetic  the  final  lament : — 

*  It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 
She  ran  against  no  rock  : 

'  But  his  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
Winn  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men  I 
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*  Weigli  the  vessel  up, 

Once  dreaded  by  her  foes, 
And  mingle  with  the  cup 

The  tear  which  England  owes. 

*  Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again, 
Charged  with  England's  thunder, 
Across  the  distant  main. 

*  But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 

His  victories  are  o'er,  . 

And  he  and  his  eight  himdred 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more ! ' 

A  sad  mistake  does  Cowper's  life  seem  to  have  been.  The 
chafing  spirit,  that  needed  ever  fresh  excitement,  prisoned  in  a 
dull  country  village  to  pace  garden  walks  and  pick  nosegays  ; 
the  poet  who  so  keenly  enjoyed  the  story  of  John  Gilpin's 
journey,  and  who  sang  so  grand  a  requiem  over  the  Royal 
George — set  to  write  about  *  loud-hissing  urns'  and  tea-cups! 
What  glorious  lyrics  might  not  Cowper  have  given  us  had  he 
dwelt  beside  *the  sounding  sea,'  listening  to  its  many  voices, 
and  while  watching  its  ever-changeful  moods  well-nigh  for- 
getting his  own  unchanging  soitow. 

Quietly,  indeed  heavily  enough,  passed  the  advancing  years  of 
George  the  Third's  reign — perhaps  as  dull  a  period  as  any  to  be 
found  in  our  annals  was  that  between  1780-90 — when  all 
Europe  was  startled  by  the  outburst  of  the  French  Revolution. 
And  then  began  our  great  twenty  years'  war  with  France  ;  and 
heartily  did  our  saHors  respond  to  the  summons  that  called 
them  again  to  contest  their  ancient  supremacy  over  the  seas 
with  their  ancient  foemen.  Together  with  much  silly  prattle  of 
late  about  the  entente  cordiale,  it  has  pleased  many  super- 
ficial writers  to  tell  us  that  our  national  hostility  towards  France 
had  its  origin  in  our  grandfathers*  fears  of  Jacobinism  and 
*  Boney ' !  But  a  very  cursory  survey  of  English  history  will 
suflBciently  disprove  this  assertion. 

Although  it  would  be  most  incorrect,  with  Napoleon — whose 
interest  it  was  to  point  to  an  actual  invasion  of  England — to  go 
as  far  back  as  the  Norman  conquest,  for  the  Normans  of  that  day 
were  oiot  Frenchmen,  still  we  find  hostility  to  France  springing 
up  among  us  soon  after,  awakened  doubtless  by  the  crowds  of 
needy  adventurers  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Normans. 
The  French  provinces,  brought  by  Elinor  of  Aquitaine  as  her 
dower,  added  to  the  number  of  adventurers  ;  and  bitter  are  the 
remarks  of  the  chroniclers  on  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  these 
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'outlandish  men/  During  the  thirteenth  century,  in  all  their 
contests  with  their  *  own  natural-bom  subjects/  both  John  and 
his  son  sought  aid  from  France.  John's  French  mercenaries 
were  the  most  detested,  and  justly  so,  of  all  his  hirelings  ;  and 
when  Henry  stood  opposed  to  his  people,  it  was  to  France  he 
looked  both  for  money  and  troops ;  and  to  France  he  sent 
the  crown  jewels  too  (those  that  still  remained  unpawned),  when 
defeated  by  his  barons.  All  along,  during  our  first  great  strife 
for  liberty,  Fmnce  stood  ready  to  aid  our  thrice-perjured 
sovereigns  with  counsel,  money,  or  soldiers.  No  wonder  that, 
during  the  following  century,  popular  hostility  against  France 
rose  so  high  that  the  commons  sympathized  with  the  Flemish 
burghers  in  all  their  attempts  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke  as 
though  they  were  own  brothers  ;  and  merrily  in  London  streets, 
even  as  early  as  1307,  was  this  carol  sung  on  the  defeat  of 
the  French  chivalry : — 

'  Lysteneth  lordynges,  both  yonge  and  olde, 
Of  the  frenschmen  that  were  so  proude  and  bolde. 
How  the  flemysh  men  boughten  hem  and  sold 

Upon  a  Wednesday/ 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  victory  over  the  French 
became  our  watchword.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was 
gained  little  did  the  commons  heed  that  the  lilies  of  France  were 
quartered  with  our  three  lions,  that  the  *  proud  red  cross  of 
'  England'  had  now  swept  triumphantly  over  three  glorious  battle- 
fields was  their  joy  and  rejoicing.  Thus,  when  our  bravely  won 
possessions  in  France  were  one  by  one  reUnquished  it  was  the 
feeling  that  we  could  no  longer  hold  the  French  in  subjection 
that  deepened  the  universal  disappointment.  Perhaps  during 
the  sixteenth  century  we  approached  nearest  to  an  entente 
cordiale,  when  Henry  and  Francis  jousted  and  danced  together, 
and  reciprocated  compliments  ;  and  when  Elizabeth,  with  all  the 
power  of  Spain  arrayed  against  her,  thought  it  best  to  avoid  col- 
lision with  France.  But  in  the  following  century  how  was  that 
ancient  hostility  revived,  when  throughout  the  Parliamentary 
war  French  influence  and  French  aid  supported  Charles  to  the 
very  last ;  when  from  France  we  received  his  worthless  son  ; 
when  to  France  the  last  of  our  Stuart  kings  betook  himself^ 
there  to  begin  that  long  series  of  plots  and  invasions  which  kept 
England  in  turmoil  for  more  than  half  a  century.  We  are  not 
aware  indeed  of  any  two  neighbouring  kingdoms  which  have  for 
so  long  a  period  maintained  so  continued  a  strife. 

This  may  seem  a  long  and  irrelevant  digression,  but  we  think 
it  will  be  found  important  when  we  seek  to  accoimt  for  the  wild 
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enthusiasm  with  which  the  war  with  revolutionary  France  was 
hailed.  There  was  nothing  very  attractive  in  *  great  George  our 
*  King/  nothing  very  hopeful  in  the  promise  of  the  future  ; 
England  was  but  just  recovering  from  the  disgrace  of  the 
American  war ;  there  was  heavy  taxation  and  a  hated  ministry : 
but  yet  the  mass  of  the  people  flung  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  the  contest,  and  our  navy  achieved  a  series  of  victories 
unequalled  by  any  other  naval  power  ancient  or  modem.  Now 
in  the  songs  of  this  period  we  shall  find  striking  illustrations 
how  the  war  spirit  was  aroused  and  maintained  by  skilful  allu- 
sions to  this  hereditary  hostility  to  France,  and  how,  even  in  the 
songs  of  Tory  writers,  although  *  Jack '  is  duly  exhorted  to  fight 
for  his  King,  the  more  cogent  exhortation  reminds  him  that  it  is 
against  the  French  he  is  to  fight,  and  therefore  he  cannot  but 
beat  them.  *  British  sailors  have  a  knack — haul  away  !  yo  ho, 
'  boys  ! ' — says  one  very  spirited  song, — 

*  Of  pulling  down  a  Frenchman's  jack, 

'Gainst  any  odds,  you  know,  boys. 
Come  three  to  one,  right  sure  am  I 
That  we  shall  beat  them  if  we  try, 
To  make  old  England's  colours  fly : 

Haul  away !  yo  ho,  boys ! ' 

And  therefore,  as  another  contemporary  song  asserts, — 

*  We  will  die  at  our  guns  ere  we  yield  the  dominion 

We  proudly  possess  of  the  seas  ; 
Our  birthright  recorded  in  maritime  story 

Against  the  whole  world  we'll  maintain  ; 
And  ever  obeyed,  shall  that  symbol  of  glory, 

The  British  flag,  fly  at  the  main.' 

This,  though  spirited  enough,  was  not  exactly  a  song  for  'Jack.' 
He  well  understood  that  the  *  British  flag '  should  maintain  its 
proud  station,  but  *  symbol  of  glory '  and  such  phrases  were  quite 
beyond  his  taste ;  so  well  was  it  that  a  writer  of  thorough 
*  sailors*  songs  '  appeared,  the  veritable  *  poet  laureate '  of  the 
seaman,  Charles  Dibdin.  How  admirable  are  his  songs,  how 
suitable  to  the  brave  fellows  he  addressed.  How  much  rollicking 
humour  and  dare-devil  courage,  how  much  simple  pathos  too,  do 
many  of  them  exhibit ;  and  how  has  he  actually  photographed 
the  hearty,  generous,  reckless,  warm-hearted  tar  of  the  days  of 
Jervis,  and  Hood,  and  Duncan^  and  Nekon.  One  of  Dibdin's 
earliest  songs  is  that  written  on  the  victory  of  Camperdown  in 
1797,  and  which  he  quaintly  calls  'A  Salt  Eel  for  Mynheer : ' — 
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'  Why,  Jack,  my  fine  fdlow,  here's  glorious  noira. 

Well,  I  could  have  told  them  aa  much  : 
That  the  devH  himself  durst  not  stand  in  their  shoes 

If  Duncan  fell  in  -with  the  Dutch. 
What  heart  in  the  kiuf^om  con  now  feel  dismay  ? 

Nine  sail  of  tlie  lino !  not  amina. 
While  they  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  snuff  away. 

How  the  Uounseers  will  jahber  at  this.' 

And  DO  wonder ;  for  the  chorus  tells  us, — 

'  AVe'll  bang  the  Spaniards,  belabour  the  Dutch, 
And  block  up  and  laugh  at  the  French.' 

Dibdiu  wrote  another  song  on  the  same  victoi^-,  a  '  genteel '  one, 
evidently  intended  for  some  public  dinner;  and  it  is  really 
amusing  to  neo  what  arrant  doggerel  it  is,  about '  Neptune,'  and 
the  'trumpet  of  Fame,"  and  'great  Britanuia.'  In  excuse  for 
writing  sucli  platitudfs,  nm\  he  was  often  called  upon  to  do  so, 
poor  Dibdin  would  doubtless  plead, — 

'  Sly  poverty,  and  not  my  will,  consents.' 

But  he  threw  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  those  rough,  spirited 
sea  ballads,  which  are  '  an ,  inheritance  England  may  well  be 
'  proud  of.'     Thiia  he  celebrates  the  battle  of  the  Nile : — 

'  Bold  Nelson  went  out  with  determioato  view 
To  keej)  up  our  national  glory ; 
So  of  thirteen  large  ships  he  left  Mounseer  but  two. 
Just  to  tell  the  Directory  the  story. 

'  To  destroy,  bum,  and  sink,  his  orders  were ; 
And  by  heart  he  so  perfectly  got  'em, 
That  some  ho  took,  some  he  blowed  up  in  the  air. 
And  some  he  sent  to  tho  bottom. 

*  So  you  BM  the  despatches  was  easily  stowed ; 

'Twos  no  use  with  a  history  to  charge  'em : 
He'd  OGcanon  for  only  the  old-fashioned  mode. 
Taken,  burnt,  and  deetroyed,  "  as  per  margem." 
•  ••**#* 

*  Thna  with  one  of  his  predous  limbs  shot  away, 

Bold  Nelson  knowad  well  how  to  nick  'em ; 

}  as  for  the  French,  'tis  as  much  aa  to  say, 

We  tan  tie  up  one  hand,  and  then  lick  'em.' 


There  is  a  lay  duncteristic  song  called  '  A  History  of  the 

'  War,'  which  u  now  quite  foivotten,  but  worth  referring  to  as  a 

a  of  OK '  old-world  ba5ad%'  half  aong  and  half  recitation. 


,iide; 

•erbe*         ^ 


-ate; 
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*  Down  topsails,  boys :  the  gale  comes  on. 
To  strike  top-gallant  yards  they  run ; 
And  now,  to  hand  the  sail  prepared, 
Ned  cheerful  sings  upon  the  yard, 

A  sailor's  life 's  the  life  for  me,  &c. 

*  A  leak !  a  leak !  come  lads,  be  bold : 
There's  five  feet  water  in  the  hold. 
Eager  on  deck  see  Haulyard  jump. 
And  hark,  while  working  at  the  pump, 

A  sailor's  life 's  the  life  for  me,  &c. 

<  But  see !  the  vessel  naught  can  save ; 
She  strikes,  and  finds  a  watery  grave ! 
Yet  Ned,  preserved  with  a  few  more. 
Sings,  as  he  treads  a  foreign  shore, 
A  sailor's  life 's  the  life  for  me,  &c.' 

And  thus,  whatever  the  danger,  whatever  the  loss,  still  the 
British  sailor  remains  steadfast  to  his  old,  hereditary,  first  love, 
the  sea.  There  is  somewhat  that  reminds  us  of  the  old  Spartan 
endurance  in  the  pictures  Charles  Dibdin  gives  us,  but  combined 
with  that  generous  warm-heartedness  unknown  to  the  ancient 
world.  Thus  '  The  Tar  for  all  Weathers'  merrily  relates  his  bad 
and  good  fortune  at  sea,  singing  as  the  pleasant  re/ram, — : 

*  But  sailors  were  bom  for  all  weathers. 
Great  guns  let  it  blow  high,  blow  low, 
Our  duty  keeps  us  to  our  tethers. 
And  where  the  gale  drives  we  must  go.* 

And  the  poor  blind,  crippled  sailor  sings  contentedly,— 

*  However  hard  you  find  it. 
There's  somebody  is  worse.' 

But  'Jack'  can  feel  for  others  if  he  takes  his  own  troubles 
lightly  :— 

*  Why,  what's  that  to  you,  if  my  eyes  I'm  a-wiping  ? 
A  tear  is  a  pleasure,  d'ye  see,  in  its  way. 
'Tis  nonsense  for  trifles,  I  own,  to  be  piping  ; 
But  they  that  ha'n't  pity,  why,  I  pities  they.' 

And  so  the  old  sailor  tells  the  story — and  it  was  not  the  only 
instance  during  the  war — of  the  seaman  who,  seeing  a  wounded 
Frenchman  in  danger  of  drowning,  plunged  in,  and  saved  his  life 
at  the  risk  of  his  own.  The  tale  is  admirably  told,  with  no  pre- 
tence to  fine  writing,  but  in  the  homeliest  words.  We  regret 
that  it  is  too  long  to  insert  as  a  whole ;  but  the  fine  con- 
clusion is, — 
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<  In  me  let  the  foe  feel  the  paw  of  a  lion. 
But  the  battle  once  ended,  the  heart  of  a  lamb.' 

Here  true  Christian  chivalry  speaks  out  Who  can  adequately 
estimate  the  beneficial  effects  of  songs  Mke  all  these,  sung 
aboard  ships,  in  the  streets,  in  the  very  public-houses,  every- 
where where  the  lower  classes  were  accustomed  to  meet  to- 
gether ?  And  yet  how  mean  was  the  write  r's  reward !  How 
many  a  worthless  hanger  on  of  a  noble  family  in  those  days 
pocketed  his  thousands  from  the  Treasury,  while  the  writer,  who 
had  done  such  good  service  for  our  navy,  England's  right  hand 
during  the  first  years  of  her  eventful  struggle — Charies  Dibdin, 
the  very  Tyrtaeus  of  our  sailors — had  his  few  guineas  cboUy  doled 
out  to  him,  and  was  not  until  his  old  age  honoured  with  a  small 
pension ! 

And  yet  the  closer  we  look  into  the  records  of  that  marvellous 
twenty  years'  war,  when  England  stood  single-handed  against 
all  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  nation  owes  a  debt  to 
that '  sailor  song- writer'  far  greater  than  has  ever  been  suspected. 
It  has  been  the  great  aim  with  Tory  writers  of  late  to  maintain 
that  the  Pitt  Ministry  was  really  popular,  and  that  '  the  pilot 
'  who  weathered  the  storm' — a  mere  poetic  figure  this,  for  the 
latest  and  most  authentic  account  of  the  pilot's  last  days  proves 
that  he  sank  under  it — was  certainly  an  object  of  the  people's 
respect  and  confidence,  if  not  of  their  love.  How  writers,  unless 
thoroughly  hoodwinked  by  party  feeling,  can  assert  this,  is 
astounding;  for  every  relic  of  popular  literature — ^pamphlets, 
broadsides,  and  ballads  simg  even  in  Downing  Street,  despite  the 
risk  of  flogging  and  the  terrors  of  Cold  Bath  Fields  *  Bastile  * — 
prove  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Pitt 
was  the  object  of  the  deepest  hatred  of  any  British  minister  of 
modem  times.  Nor  was  this  strange.  The  lower  classes  hated 
him  because,  with  provisions  at  war  prices,  with  taxation  such  as 
had  never  been  heard  of  before — above  all,  the  window-tax,  that 
iniquitous  impost,  as  our  grandfathers  said,  intercepting  the  very 
light  of  heaven — Englishmen  were  not  allowed  to  meet  and  enjoy 
the  poor  privilege  of  grumbling.  The  middle  classes,  better 
instructed,  saw  in  '  the  Heaven-sent  minister'  the  base  ren^;ade ; 
the  son  of  Chatham,  who  had  bartered  for  power  every  principle 
his  fisither  held  dear ;  the  cool,  determined  statesman,  young  in 
years,  but  old  in  political  intrigue ;  the  Strafford  of  that  day, 
with  his  watchword,  'Thorough,'  pledged  to  crush  tiie  liberties  of 
fjigland,  and  lay  her  boimd  at  the  feet  of  an  irresponsible  kinf . 

What  could  save  England, — the  mass  of  the  peojSd 
weighed  down  by  taxation,  their  ancient  liberties  threatened, 
their  remonstrances  unheeded, — all  Europe  against  her,  and  a 

so,  Lxxnii.  c  c 
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mighty  anny  on  the  opposite  shore  ready  to  cross  over — ^what 
could  have  saved  England,  if  she  had  not  been  true  to  herself? 
But,  roused  up  to  the  remembrance  of  her  ancient  glory — ^the 
very  street  songs  encouraging  the  proud  feeling,  and  those 
ballads  struck  off  for  *  Jack*  to  sing  on  board  ship  now  echoing 
throughout  all  London  and  finding  their  way  into  remotest 
villages — ^the  spirit  of  English  independence  arose  and  flung 
back  a  stem  defiance  to  the  invader.  Like  Falconbridge,  with 
little  respect  for  King  John,  so  England,  with  little  of  grateful 
feeling  towards  her  rulers,  yet  proudly  stood  by  her  fatherland. 

*  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  feet  of  a  conqueror : 
Come  the  tbree  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.' 

And  then,  in  that  hearty  outburst  of  national  pride  and  indigna- 
tion. Whig  and  Tory  well-nigh  forgot  their  long-cherished  feuds. 
The  'Life  and  Fortune'  millionaires  at  the  London  Tavern 
almost  fraternized  with  the  'Friends  of  the  People*  at  the 
'  Crown  and  Anchor ; '  toasts  hailing '  free-bom  Englisnmen '  were 
given  at  ministerial  dinners;  even  the  clergy  talked  about  liberty ; 
and  *  The  Land  we  live  in,'  '  The  Tme  British  Sailor,'  and  that 
admirable  song  with  its  remarkably  pleasant  tune,  albeit  adapted 
from  '  The  Rogue's  March,' '  The  Tight  little  Island,'  were  alike 
sung  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their  drawing-rooms,  and 
chorused  with  rude  heartiness  by  the  crowds  who  surrounded 
the  street  singer.  A  capital  song  is  this  last,  although  we  cannot 
say  much  for  its  historical  accuracy.  Still,  that '  William  the 
'Norman'  only  gained  England  through  deceit,  and  because — 

'  Poor  Harold,  the  king  of  the  island, 

Lost  both  his  life  and  his  island : 
All  very  true,  for  what  more  could  he  do  ? 
Like  a  Briton  he  died  for  his  island,' 

was  a  reading  of  English  history  that  well  suited  the  times ;  while 
the  concluding  verse  with  its  fine  note  of  defiance  struck  home 
to  every  heart  in  the  kingdom  : — 

*  Should  the  ''  army  \>f  England,"  or  all  it  could  bring,  land, 
We'd  show  them  some  play  for  the  island ; 
We'd  fight  for  our  right  to  the  island ; 
We'd  give  them  enough  of  the  island : 
Livaders  should  just  have  one  bite  at  the  dust. 
But  not  a  bit  more  of  our  island.' 

We  have  restored  the  original  reading  of  the  last  two  lines, 
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which  are  altered  much  for  the  worse  in  the  little  volume  before 
us.  We  are  also  surprised  that  this  song  should  be  placed 
among  the  miscellaneous  songs,  for  we  have  always  understood 
that  Charles  Dibdin's  claim  to  it  was  as  unchallenged  as  to  his 
'  Tom  Bowling/ 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many  of  our  best  sea  songs  were 
written  about  this  time.  Not  only  did  Dibdin  do  good  service 
by  the  songs  he  himself  composed,  but  his  example  set  many  a 
song-writer  to  attempt  the  same.  We  doubt  whether  Prince 
Hoare  would  have  written  that  capital  song  '  The  Arethusa'  had 
not  Dibdin  in  his  sea  ballads  led  the  way.  How  simply  and 
spiritedly  is  the  story  told  ;  how  thoroughly  true  to  sailor  deling 
the  cool  colloquy  of  the  captain  with  the  Frenchman.  The 
Belle  Poule  had  five  hundr€Ki  men,  the  Arethusa  two  hun- 
dred; but — 

*  Though  the  Frenchmen  laughed,  and  thought  it  stuff, 
They  knew  not  the  handful  of  men,  how  tough, 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa,* 

So  with  heartiest  good-will  *  we  with  two  hundred  did  advance.' 

*  Our  captain  hailed  the  Frenchman,  ''  Ho ! " 
The  Fronchman  then  cried  out,  **  Hallo ! " 

''  Bear  down,  d'ye  see, 

To  our  admiral's  lee." 
'^  No,  no,"  says  the  Frenchman ;  **  that  can't  be." 
"  Then  I  must  lug  you  along  with  me," 

Says  the  saucy  Arethusa.* 

It  seems  strange  to  us,  that  while  those  who  may  be  considered 
as  our  second-rate  poets  did  such  good  service,  our  greater,  those 
who  have  won  for  themselves  a  high  place,  did  not  lend  their 
aid.  There  was  Scott,  writing  his  spirited  ballads  and  those 
delightful  poems  which  reproauoed  so  vividly  the  more  than 
half  forgotten  splendours  of  the  olden  time ;  and  there  was 
Wilson,  with  his  fine  lyrics,  both  of  them  Tories  pf  the  very  deepest 
dye ;  there  was  Southey  too,  just  awakened  to  his  new  political 
'conviction,'  and  eager  enough  to  proclaim  his  adhesion  to 
*  Church  and  King : '  but  none  of  these,  although  all  most  capital 
writers  of  songs  and  ballads,  proffered  a  smgle  verse  in  defiance 
of  our  foemen  or  to  encourage  the  gallant  daring  of  our  seamen. 
This  seems  strange  enough ;  but  when  at  length  the  reproach 
that  we  had  not  among  all  our  noble  Ijnrics  one  real  poem  cele- 
brating the  unrivalled  deeds  of  our  navy  was  no  longer  ours, 
stranger  still  it  was  that  to  the  young  enthusiast  for  freedom, 
the  poet  of  Hope,  England  was  indebted.    And  what  a  glorious 
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poem  it  is.  When  was  th6re  ever  so  stirring  an  address  t6  the 
mariners  of  any  land  as  CampbelFs  to  the  mariners  of  England  ? 

*  The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  trom  every  wave  ; 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  ocean  was  their  grave. 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

*  Britannia  needs  no  btdwarks. 

No  towers  along  the  steep : 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave ; 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below : 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.' 

Campbell's  other  sea  lyric,  *  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic/  although  a 
fine  composition,  reads  tame  and  almost  spiritless  after  this ;  nor 
are  we  greatly  surprised,  for  of  all  our  recent  naval  victories 
that  attack  upon  the  Danish  fleet  had  the  least  in  it  to  call  forth 
our  national  sympathy  and  exultation. 

What  a  period  of  unmatched  victories — ^victories  all'  gained 
on  the  sea,  too — was  that  which  began  with  '  the  glprious  first  of 
*  June,*  1794},  and  closed  with  that  far  more  glorious  twenty-first 
of  October,  1805  I  Lord  Howe's  victory,  Jervis's  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  Duncan's  off  Camperdown,  and  then  the  Nile,  and. 
Copenhagen,  and  the  last  and  *  crowning  victory'  Trafalgar  : 
six  glorious  triumphs  on  the  waves  in  just  eleven  years!  We 
doubt  if  the  history  of  any  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  could, 
afford  a  parallel.  What  a  series  of  grand  national  ballads  would 
these  six  mighty  victories  supply !  each  marked  by  deeds  of  sur- 
passing prowess,  and  the  last  in  its  every  detail  so  full  of  the 
finest  poetry. 

There  is  somewhat  strangely  exciting,  and  yet  solemn,  in  the  • 
narrative  of  the  battle  'of  Trafalgar.  It  was  the  death-struggle 
of  England  and  France  for  the  empire  of  the  seas;  and  the 
lately  published  private  correspondence  of  Napoleon  proves  with 
what  intense  anxiety  he  looked  forward  to  it.  And  England 
awaited  in  hushed  expectation  the  result  of  the  coming  struggle 
all  through  the  summer,  aud  in  feverish  suspense  caught  at  each 
flying  rumour  as  that  eventful  autumn  drew  on,  until  when  the. 
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actual  news  arrived  men  scarcely  gave  credit  to  it.  And  Nelson 
himself  seems  to  have  felt  not  only  a  strong  presentiment  of  the 
importance  of  the  coming  battle,  but  a  strange  foreboding  of  his 
own  fate.  There  seems  an  unaccustomed  solemnity  in  the 
words,  *  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty;'  vfords 
which  Colonel  Gardiner  might  have  addressed  to  his  dragoons, 
or  Cromwell  to  his  Ironsides  on  Naseby  field,  but  which  wo 
ijcarcely  expect  to  find  addressed  to  men  who  viewed  hard  fight- 
ing as  the  veriest  pastime— daring,  reckless  British  sailors.  His 
^subsequent  exclamation,  '  Victory,  or  Westminster  Abbey ! ' 
seems  marked  too  by  solemn  foreboding.  But  when  the  fight 
actually  began  how  self-possessed,  how  careless  of  all  danger,  was 
he  ;  how  he  exulted  in  the  bravery  of  his  oflBcers ;  for  Nelson 
was  too  true  a  hero  to  indulge  one  feeling  of  jealous  rivalry. 

*  Look  at  that  fine  fellow  CoUingwood,  how  gallantly  he  carries 

*  his  ship  into  action,'  he  cried  with  all  the  glee  of  a  noble- 
minded  boy,  as  the  Royal  Sovereign  broke  through  the  enemy's 
line,  leading  the  way  to  victory.  And  throughout  that  eventful 
day  his  officers,  even  his  sailors,  remarked  his  utter  self-negation, 
his  kindly  feeling  for  the  wounded  and  dying.  No  wonder  that 
the  tears  rolled  down  so  many  a  rough  face  as  the  crew  of  the 
Victory  preceded  the  car  on  the  day  of  Nelson's  funeral ;  or  that, 
when  the  flag  under  which  he  had  conquered  was  lowered  into 
the  grave,  they  rushed  forward  and  tore  it  in  strips  that  each 
might  carry  away  a  precious  rehc.  And  how  simple,  almost 
childlike,  his  dying  words :  *  Kiss  me,  Hardy.  My  love  and 
'  farewell  to  all  in  the  fleet.'  It  was  some  mitigation  of  the 
national  sorrow  at  his  loss  that  a  victory  such  as  had  never  before 
been  known  crowned  the  last  moments  of  Nelson.  Twenty  sail 
of  the  line  captured  or  sunk  were  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.* 

Strange  does  it  seem  that  a  battle  like  this,  and  a  national 
loss  like  this,  should  not  have  aroused  all  our  greatest  poets  ; 
but  Trafalgar,  and  the  death  of  Nelson,  were  wholly  left  for 
hired  songsters,  or  amateur  rhymesters,  to  celebrate.  Charles 
Dibdin  wrote  two  songs  :  one,  intended  we  suppose  for  *  gentle- 

*  folk,'  is  as  miserable  doggerel  as  any  Seven  Dials  poet  could 
indite.     There  is  a  fine  flourish  about  hanging  '  laurels  on  the 

*  cypress  bough,'  and  about  *  the  wondering  Fates,'  who  might 
wonder  indeed  at  such  lines  as  these  : — 

*  The  subordinate  details  of  this  battle  are  fall  of  stirring  incident :  CoUing- 
wood's  Gallant  daring,  the  first  to  break  the  enemy's  line ;  and  the  Tem$raire^  not 
the  '  old  Temcrair$  *  Uien,  but  the  swift  vessel,  the  only  one  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  fast-sailing  Victory^  and  her  dose  attendant  during  the  earlier  part  of 
that  important  day ;  but  at  the  close  she  came  out  with  Uco  seventy-fours,  both 
her  prizes,  the  oiie  laahed  to  her  mainmast,  the  other  to  her  anchor. 
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*  Ne'er  with  such  fatal  ftuj  did  derastation  rattle ! 
Yards,  masts,  and  rigging,  reeling  hulls,  and  erery  hold, 
Felt  T?tig1i>}i  vengeance  l£rough  tois  dreadM  batUe.' 

It  seems  scarceb'  possible  that  the  writer  of  Twas  in  the  good 
•ship  Rover'  'The  True  English  Sailor/  and  a  score  or  two 
more  as  spirited  as  these,  could  ever  have  put  together  such 
tame  doggerel  The  other  song  is  better,  for  it  is  wntten  in  the 
character  of  a  sailor,  but  far  inferior  to  most  of  his  other  sailor 
songs.  There  is  a  slight  touch  of  feeling  in  his  allusion  to 
Nelson's  loving  message  to  '  each  brother  tar  in  the  fleet ; '  and 
the  concluding  verse  so  fully  echoed  the  popular  feeling  that  we 
are  not  surprised  it  was  sung  far  and  wide  : — 

'  See  the  difiEerence  in  men.    Nelson,  manly  and  hearty, 
Is  mourned  through  the  land  by  each  voice : 
Had  the  shot  been  oommiasioned  to  strike  Bonaparte, 
Oh  how  every  land  would  rejoice.  I ' 

But  even  to  the  present  day — after  an  interval  of  almost  sixty 
years — ^the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and  the  death  of  Nelson  still  await 
their  poet  Would  that  he  who  struck  off  those  fine  verses, 
almost  unequalled  in  power  and  pathos, — 

^  Half  a  league,  half  a  league,  half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  death,  rode  the  six  hundred,' 

would  tell  the  tale  of  this  great  battle  and  the  fate  of  its  hero ! 

While  awarding  to  Charles  Dibdin  no  common  praise  for  the 
spirited  songs  he  provided  for  our  fathers,  we  feel  that  his  claim 
as  a  poet  is  very  subordinate.  Most  probably  had  his  poetical 
powers  been  greater  his  influence  over  the  masses  would  have 
been  far  less  extensive ;  for  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single  truly 

E)etical  song  that  has  ever  become  widely  populai\  Now 
ibdin's  songs  had  the  charm — and  this  is  a  great  one  in  a 
popular  ballad— of  a  remarkably  easy  flow  of  versification.  The 
facility  with  which  he  manages  every  sort  of  rhyme  and  variety 
of  versification,  often  of  the  most  unusual  kind,  at  a  time,  too, 
when  experiments  in  verse  were  far  from  common — ^for  if  not 
heroic,  it  was  bound  to  be  either  octosyllabic  or  'common  measure' 
— is  indeed  one  of  his  chief  merits.  And  then  there  is  a  certain 
quick  perception  of  the  more  salient  points  of  character,  and  a 
power  of  describing  them  vividly;  so  that  his  'Jack'  and  'Bill'  can 
never  be  mistaken  for  landsmen  playing  at  sailors,  or  for  gentle- 
men whose  knowledge  of  sea  life  has  been  learnt  onlv  from 
cruises  in  elegantly  fitted  yachts.  It  is  very  time  that  his  most 
successful  painting  is  done  'with  a  thick  brush  and  a  coarse 
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*  touch ; '  but  the  likeness  is  good,  and  '  Jack '  at  onoe  recognises 
his  brother  tar.  And  the  rough  characteristics  which  Dibdin 
delighted  to  portray  were  those  which  the  mass  of  our  seamen 
possessed :  that  steadfast,  stubborn  courage ;  that  love  of  danger 
for  danger's  sake ;  that  utter  recklessness,  often  inciting  to  deeds 
of  marvellous  daring,  too  often  to  acts  of  headstrong  foUy.  And 
then>  throughout  all  his  pictures  of  sailor-life,  there  was  that 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  British  tar.  Whether  he  was  exulting 
in  having  thrashed  Bonaparte,  or  lamenting  his  absence  from 
Nancy ;  whether  flinging  away  his  gold,  or  passing  round  his 
grog — Dibdin  flung  himself  thoroughly  into  the  feelmg,  and  thus 
compelled  the  thousands  who  listened  to  his  songs  to  feel  with 
him. 

That  Dibdin  did  all  this  well,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  if  we 
look  at  the  compositions  of  writers — ^many  of  them  far  more 
gifted  than  he— who,  since  his  time,  have  attempted  to  write 
nautical  songa  Who  would  think  of  placing  on  a  level  of  poetical 
merit  Dibdin's  songs  with  Barry  Comwaus?  and  yet  how  tame, 
and  more,  how  artificial,  are  his  sea  songs  compared  with 
Dibdin's !  How  merely  descriptive  is  *  The  Wreck.  Dibdin's 
sailor,  if  he  described  at  all,  would  tell  us  how  he  reefed  the  sails 
and  worked  the  pump  :  Btuiy  Cornwall's  talks  of  '  wild  billows,' 
and  of  the  thunoer  with '  his  paramour  the  hghtning ; '  while  the 
storm  is  '  the  maniac  so  cruel  and  so  blind ' — ^images,  all  these, 
that  would  never  come  into  a  sailor's  mind ;  never,  indeed,  into 
the  mind  of  any  one  battling  the  waves  in  deadly  struggle  for 
dear  Ufe.  It  is  the  dramatic  element  which  we  require  in  the 
song  that  is  to  be  sung  far  and  wide,  not  the  descriptive,  and 
this  dramatic  element  Dibdin's  eminently  possess.  Perhaps  we 
may  here  find  the  reason  why  '  landsmen '  have  succeeded  best 
in  songs  that  give  us  the  humorous  side  of  the  sailor's  character. 
It  requires  not  only  less  close  observation  to  seize  points  that  are 
laughable  or  bizarre^  but  less  thorough  sympathy;  for  the 
humorous  soonest  rises  to  the  surface.  We  have  some  admirable 
specimens  of  sailor  humour  among  Thomas  Hood's  poems ;  but 
the  best>  and  it  has  been  often  taken  for  one  of  Charles  Dibdin's 
best,  is  the  well-known  *  Sailor's  Consolation.'  How  true  to  the 
principle  that  the  untried  danger  always  seems  the  greatest,  is 
Barney  Buntline's  pity  for  the  'folks  on  shore'  while  the  'strong 
'  nor'-wester 's  blowing : ' — 

'  Fool-hardy  chaps  as  live  in  towns, 
What  ctanger  they  are  all  in, 
And  now  lie  quaking  in  their  beds, 
For  fear  the  roof  should  fall  in. 
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only  protrude  at  stated  periods,  but  occasionally  in  so  wild  and 
incoherent  a  manner  as  to  drive  us  from  our  senses.  Of  these 
recurring  phantoms  perhaps  General  Courts-martial  have  proved 
the  most  irritating ;  for  they  not  onlv  for  the  most  part  acquit 
the  guilty  and  pimish  the  innocent,  but  imilct  the  nation  in  a 
good  round  sum  for  the  infliction  of  a  double  wrong.  The  com- 
plicated forms,  the  slow  procedure,  the  tedious  repetitions^  the 
never-endiQg  consultations,  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
matters,  and  appeals  to  extraneous  authority,  the  rejection  of 
evidence  which  ought  to  be  received,  and  the  acceptance  of 
what  ought  never  to  be  admitted ;  all  these  things  would  be 
unendurable  even  if  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  something 
lilce  rough  justice  was  executed;  but  when  the  almost  constant 
upshot  of  tne  extravagant  procedure  is  a  judgment  more  ex- 
travagant still,  it  really  behoves  all  jealous  of  the  national 
honour  to  inquire  if  there  are  not  any  means  of  preventing  this 
spectre  from  naimting  our  posterity.  Were  the  institution  in 
its  present  form  an  excrescence,  we  tolerate  so  many  that  we 
should  really  despair  of  getting  rid  of  it  on  that  ground ;  but  as 
it  is  no  less  revolting  to  the  feelings  and  burdensome  to  the 
pocket  than  insulting  to  the  understanding,  we  are  not  with- 
out hope  that  the  ultmtarian  spirit  of  the  age  will  quash  it  for 
ever. 

The  decisions  of  recent  Courts-martial  have  become  more 
absurd  than  those  of  their  predecessors  by  the  establishment  of 
a  new  institution  amongst  us.  Before  the  Crimean  war  the 
Horse  Guards  manipulated  these  decisions  without  being  ac- 
countable to  the  country,  and  without  any  fear  of  having  their 
proceedings  overhauled  by  any  superior  authority;  but  since 
the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  W  ar  their  movements  have 
been  carefully  watched  by  an  officer  who  is  himself  responsible 
to  Parliament.  But  the  relations  between  the  two  departments 
have  not  been  properly  defined  so  as  to  secure  concerted  action,  and 
hence  the  most  astounding  discordance  between  them.  In  this 
respect  the  Crawley  case  is  somewhat  curious  to  consider.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Mhow  Court-martial,  the  equity  of  which 
could  alone  have  afforded  any  pretext  for  the  harsh  measures 
arising  out  of  it,  have  been  quashed,  and  Colonel  Crawley's 
conduct  in  the  well-spring  of  its  absurdity  has  been  condemned, 
while  in  the  actions  flowing  out  of  that  source,  which  form  part 
of  the  same  tissue  of  culpability,  he  has  been  pronounced 
perfectly  innocent.  In  this  matter  there  is  a  double  incon- 
sistency which,  in  this  age,  crowded  with  great  events,  it 
behoves  us  not  to  lose  sight  of.  There  is  not  only  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  at  war  with   the  Ilorse  Guards,  but  we  have  the 
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In  closing  we  cannot  but  again  remark  how  strange  it  seems 
that  in  a  collection  of  poems  like  this  so  many  of  our  greatest 
poets  should  be  unrepresented.  Between  two  and  three  hundred 
songs,  and  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Wilson,  Coleridge,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Byron  (for  we  cannot  accept  his  '  Farewell '  as  a  sea 
song),  Moore,  and  we  might  greatly  lengthen  the  list,  not 
contributing  a  single  verse !  And  yet  who  should  celebrate  the 
sea  if  not  our  island  poets  ?  who  ^ould  sing  the  prowess  and 
daring  of  the  mariner  if  not  the  English  poet  ?  Ajid  how  full 
of  stirring  memories  is  the  whole  record  of  our  ocean  conquests, 
from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  even  to  yesterday  !  Again  we  look 
wistfully  to  Tennyson  :  it  is  a  noble  and  a  fitting  task,  would 
that  he  might  imdertake  it. 


Akt.  Yn. — (1.)  Copy  of  an  Order  or  Memorandum^  dated  Horse  GuardSf 
I  Sth  December,  1862,  and  signed  hy  the  Military  Secretary  to  his 
Boyal  Ilighness  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding -in- Chief,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Mhow  Court-martial  on  Paymaster  Smales,  6th 
Dragoons. 

(2.)  Copy  of  an  Order  or  Memorandumy  dated  Horse  Guards^  \Ath 
January,  1 864,  signed  by  the  same  Military  Secretary ^  on  the  svhjeet  of 
the  late  Court-martial  on  Lieutenant-  Colonel  Crawley,  6th  Dragoons. 

(3.)  Return  Showing  the  Expenses  occasioned  by  the  Court-martial  on 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Crawley,  distinguishing  the  Proportions  to  he 
defrayed  from  Imperial  and  Indian  Revenues  respectively,  ordered  hy 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  Printed,  4th  March,  1864. 

(4.)  Act  for  Punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion  {passed  20th  April, 
1863) ;  together  with  the  Pules  and  Articles  of  War.  London :  Q. 
E.  Eyre  &  W.  Spottiswoode.     1863. 

(5.)  Proceedings  and  Minutes  of  the  Mhow  Court-martial.  London : 
G.  E.  Eyre  &  W.  Spottiswoode.     1863. 

From  the  recent  wind  up  of  both  the  Crawley  Courts-martial 
the  coimtry  will  hardly  be  in  a  disposition  to  compliment  itself 
upon  its  administration  of  military  justice.  Even  Mr.  Newde- 
gate  must  feel  this  a  sad  drawback  from  his  nightly  eulogies 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  British  institution.  Every  family, 
it  is  said,  has  a  skeleton  in  the  house ;  something  which  they 
are  most  anxious  to  keep  wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
We  have,  as  a  nation,  our  own  share  of  this  sort  of  spectres ; 
some  of  which,  however,  so  constantly  stare  us  in  the  face  that 
we  at  last  get  accustomed  to  their  ghastliness ;  while  others 
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only  protrude  at  stated  periods,  but  occasionally  in  so  wild  and 
incoherent  a  manner  as  to  drive  us  from  our  senses.  Of  these 
recurring  phantoms  perhaps  General  Courts-martial  have  proved 
the  most  irritating ;  for  they  not  only  for  the  most  part  acquit 
the  guilty  and  pimish  the  innocent,  but  mulct  the  nation  in  a 
good  round  sum  for  the  infliction  of  a  double  wrong.  The  com- 
plicated forms,  the  slow  procedure,  the  tedious  repetitions^  the 
never-ending  consultations,  the  introduction  oi  extraneous 
matters,  and  appeals  to  extraneous  authority,  the  rejection  of 
evidence  which  ought  to  be  received,  and  the  acceptance  of 
what  ought  never  to  be  admitted ;  all  these  things  would  be 
unendurable  even  if  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  something 
like  rough  justice  was  executed;  but  when  the  almost  constant 
upshot  of  tne  extravagant  procedure  is  a  judgment  more  ex- 
travagant still,  it  really  behoves  all  jealous  of  the  national 
honour  to  inquire  if  there  are  not  any  means  of  preventing  this 
spectre  from  naimting  our  posterity.  Were  the  institution  in 
its  present  form  an  excrescence,  we  tolerate  so  many  that  we 
should  really  despair  of  getting  rid  of  it  on  that  ground ;  but  as 
it  is  no  less  revolting  to  the  feelings  and  burdensome  to  the 
pocket  than  insulting  to  the  understanding,  we  are  not  with- 
out hope  that  the  idtmtarian  spirit  of  the  age  will  quash  it  for 
ever. 

The  decisions  of  recent  Courts-martial  have  become  more 
absurd  than  those  of  their  predecessors  by  the  establishment  of 
a  new  institution  amongst  us.  Before  the  Crimean  war  the 
Horse  Guards  manipulated  these  decisions  without  being  ac- 
countable to  the  country,  and  without  any  fear  of  having  their 
proceedings  overhauled  by  any  superior  authority;  but  since 
the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  W  ar  their  movements  have 
been  carefully  watched  by  an  officer  who  is  himself  responsible 
to  Parliament.  But  the  relations  between  the  two  departments 
have  not  been  properly  defined  so  as  to  secure  concerted  action,  and 
hence  the  most  astounding  discordance  between  them.  In  this 
respect  the  Crawley  case  is  somewhat  curious  to  consider.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Mhow  Court-martial,  the  equity  of  which 
coidd  alone  have  afforded  any  pretext  for  the  harsh  measures 
arising  out  of  it,  have  been  quashed,  and  Colonel  Crawley's 
conduct  in  the  well-spring  of  its  absurdity  has  been  condemned, 
while  in  the  actions  nowing  out  of  that  source,  which  form  part 
of  the  same  tissue  of  culpability,  he  has  been  pronounced 
perfectly  innocent.  In  this  matter  there  is  a  double  incon- 
sistency which,  in  this  age,  crowded  with  great  events,  it 
behoves  us  not  to  lose  sight  of.  There  is  not  only  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  at  war  with  the  Horse  Guards,  but  wo  have  the 
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Horse  Guards  at  war  with  itself.  Let  any  one  compare  the 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  DecemDer,  1862/  with  the 
manifesto  of  the  same  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  January,  1864,  and 
he  will  see  the  glaring  nature  of  the  incongruity.  In  the  one 
Colonel  Crawley  is  unsparingly  censured^  m  the  other  repre- 
sented as  the  most  guileless  of  men.  AJs  to  poor  Smales,  he 
turns  up  the  yictim  of  these  contradictions  in  the  most  unao- 
countable  manner.  At  one  time  he  is  guilty  and  cashiered ;  at 
another  he  is  pronoimced  innocent ;  but  respect  must  be  paid  to 
authority,  and  the  punishment  is  unremitted.  At  length  the 
War  Office  revokes  the  punishment  also,  and  restores  Smales  to 
his  position  in  the  service.  Yet  some  six  weeks  after  this  tardy 
act  of  justice  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  endorses  the  acquittal  of 
Colonel  Crawley,  and  turns  out  of  the  regiment  three  officers,  in 
the  same  summary  fashion  in  which  the  Mhow  Court-martial  dis- 
carded Smales,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  beinff  implicated 
in  his  supposed  misdemeanours,  and  venturing  to  give  evidence 
exculpatory  of  themselves  when  summoned  to  do  so  by  the 
Crown.  No  ingenuity  of  blundering  could  be  more  consum- 
mate than  this.  The  Horse  Ghiards  ratifies  the  condemnation 
of  Smales,  and  turns  him  out  of  the  army ;  the  War  Office  re- 
verses the  verdict,  and  restores  him  to  his  rank ;  thereupon  the 
Horse  Guards  whitewashes  his  prosecutor,  whose  guilt  is  involved 
in  Smales's  innocence,  and  gluts  its  ire  upon  Smales's  accomplices 
by  declaring  them  unfit  to  hold  her  Majesty's  conunission. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  justice  of  our  civil  mbimals  if  they, 
after  acquitting  a  man  of  slander,  should  punish  his  abettors  for 
aidiQg  in  an  offence  of  which  they  had  declared  him  to  be 
innocent,  and  when  the  prosecutor  had  been  brought  to  trial  for 
preferring  false  accusations,  should  free  him  from  a  charge  of 
which  their  previous  judgment  showed  he  had  been  guilty  P 
Injustice  is  generally  consistent.  There  is  a  marked  trait  of 
unity  in  the  judgments  of  the  most  corrupt  tribunals.  It  has 
been  reservea  for  our  military  courts  to  commit  blunders  while 
they  inflict  wrongs ;  to  contravene  the  principles  of  conscience 
while  they  violate  the  laws  of  the  understanding ;  to  set  both  the 
dictates  of  morality  and  the  rules  of  logic  at  defiance,  and  place 
both  in  contradiction  with  each  other.  The  Horse  Guards  nave 
already  had  cause  to  reverse  their  latest  decision  as  far  as 
Surgeon  Tumbull  is  concerned.    After  turning  that  gentleman 

*  '  There  are  points  in  Lioatonant-Colonel  Crawley's  conduct  of  which  his 
'  Royal  Highness  cannot  speak  in  too  strong  terms  of  censure.  He  aUndes  to  the 
'  arrost  of  certain  non-commissioned  officers  daring  the  trial  on  a  charge  of  oon- 

*  spiracy,  which  he  neyer  attempted  to  prove  a^amst  thom,  and  for  wmch  there 

*  does  not  appear  to  be  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.' 
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out  of  the  regiment  for  misconduct  imputed  to  him  by  Colonel 
Crawley,  but  which  SHbsequent  inquiries  failed  to  substantiate, 
they  have  restored  him  to  his  former  position  in  the  army.  But 
the  matter  cannot  rest  here.  Major  Swindley  and  Lieutenant 
Fitzsimon,  the  two  other  victims  of  the  Colonel's  wrath,  cannot 
be  knocked  out  of  their  commissions  for  charges  of  much  less 
importance  than  those  of  either  Smales  or  Turnbull,  and  which 
even  in  the  turbulent  imagination  of  the  same  officer  have 
much  less  ground  for  their  support.  What  Fitzsimon  or  Major 
Swindley  have  done  more  than  Surgeon  Tumbull  or  Captain 
Smales,  that  they  should  be  singled  out  to  bear  the  penalties  of 
this  singular  judicature,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  make  out, 
except  upon  the  supposition  that  some  one  must  be  pimished, 
and,  as  they  have  acquitted  both  prisoners,  they  think  it  neces- 
sary  to  ma&e  an  example  of  the  ^tnesses  for  coming  forward  to 
give  evidence  at  their  summons.  The  prosecution  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown  arraign  Colonel  Crawley  upon  an  indictment  con- 
taining two  coimts.  The  latter  of  these  counts  Fitzsimon  and 
Major  Swindley  are  principally  instrumental  in  bringing  home 
to  the  prisoner ;  and  because  the  Court  shuts  its  eyes  to  the 
clearest  evidence,  the  Crown  turns  round  upon  the  witnesses 
whom  it  has  summoned  to  substantiate  the  charge,  and  deals 
upon  them  the  punishment  which  ought  to  have  been  inflicted 
upon  the  prisoner.  It  is  releasing  the  peace-breaker,  and  then 
condemning  the  constable  to  pay  the  costs.  If  judgments  of 
this  sort  are  to  stand,  then  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
British  army  will  be  hardly  less  absurd  than  the  legal  course  of 
procedure  in  Kamtschatka,  where  the  judges  used  to  sacrifice 
the  first  person  whom  they  met  in  the  district  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  and  then  proceeded  to  an  inquiry  which  ended 
in  placing  the  guilty  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  both  the 
previous  victims ! 

No  charge  was  ever  more  distinctly  raised  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  second  issue  of  the  record;  and  the  proof  by  which 
it  was  supported  was  as  clear  as  the  terms  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed. The  question  was  not  whether  Lilley  and  his  wife 
underwent  an  excessive  amount  of  hardship  and  sufiering  (of 
which  each  person  will  form  an  estimate  according  to  his  own 
idiosyncrasy),  but  whether  Colonel  Crawley  issued  the  order 
for  a  sentiy  to  be  placed  in  Lilley's  bungalow  with  instructions 
never  to  let  the  prisoner  quit  his  sight,  night  or  dav;  and 
whether,  when  impeached  with  the  consequences  of  it  before  the 
Mhow  Court-martial,  he  charged  the  adjutant  with  those  con- 
sequences, well  knowing  they  were  the  natural  results  of  his 
own  folly.     The  seven  witnesses  who  brought  home  the  charge 
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of  Colonel  Crawley  having  issued  this  order  were  of  various 
grades  in  the  army.  All  trace  of  collusion  was  likewise  elimi- 
nated by  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  hostile  to  each  other. 
Major  Swindley  had  tried  to  get  Fitzsimon  out  of  the  adjutancy , 
ana  Fitzsimon  had  his  m*udge  against  Swindley ;  yet  each  de- 
posed to  the  fact  of  Colonel  Crawley  averring — the  majority 
with  an  oath — when  reminded  that  Lilley  was  a  married  man, 
and  had  a  sick  wife,  that  he  did  not  care  a  d — n,  married  or 
single ;  close  arrest  was  close  arrest ;  and  he  would  have  his 
order  carried  out,  which  was,  that  the  sentries  must  be  placed 
inside  the  quarters  of  Lilley,  and  never  lose  sight  of  hiTn  either 
night  or  day.  The  generality  of  the  witnesses  also  deposed  to 
the  statement  of  Fitzsimon,  that  Lilley  had  to  rub  ointment  into 
his  wife's  breast  at  stated  periods,  and  that  the  order,  if  strictly 
carried  out,  woiJd  subject  Mrs.  Lilley  to  great  indignity.  The 
utter  disregard  with  which  these  repeated  suggestions  were 
treated,  the  coarse  asseverations  by  which  they  were  repelled, 
sufficiently  show  that  the  mind  of  Colonel  Crawley  was  tho- 
roughly cognizant  of  the  consequences  of  his  order,  and  entirelv 
exculpate  Fitzsimon  from  the  resiJt  of  any  inhumanity  whicL 
might  have  arisen  from  his  neglect.  Indeed  we  cannot  see  what 
Fitzsimon's  neglect  or  inefficiency  with  regard  to  his  duties  as 
adjutant  had  to  do  with  the  matter,  even  supposing  it  was  his 
business  to  inspect  the  post  of  each  sentry.  For  in  Lilley 's  case 
the  position  of  the  sentry  coidd  not  be  fixed.  The  terms  of  the 
order  rendered  it  ambulatory.  The  sentry  was  to  enter  the 
dwelling  of  Lilley,  and  keep  his  eye  upon  lalley  day  and  night. 
The  command  was  so  precise  that  all  which  could  be  done  was 
to  take  this  sentry  to  the  door  of  Lilley  and  say,  *  There  is 
*  your  prisoner:  never  let  him  get  out  of  your  sight.'  If  Lilley 
moved  from  one  room  into  another,  the  terms  oi  the  order  ren- 
dered it  imperative  that  the  sentry  should  move  likewise.  If 
Lilley  slept  with  his  wife,  the  sentry  must  perforce  have  kept 
his  eye  fixed  upon  her  pillow.  If  Luley  was  rubbing  the  oint- 
ment into  his  wife's  breast  as  she  stood  stripped  down  to  her 
waist,  the  terms  of  the  order  rendered  it  imperative  that  the 
sentry  should  keep  every  bend  of  Lilley's  muscles  in  sight. 
The  sentry  must  even  have  insisted,  aSter  having  followed 
Lilley  into  his  bed-room,  that  a  candle  should  bum  through  the 
night,  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  the  letter  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  his  instructions.  It  is  insulting  the  common-sense  of 
the  country,  after  Fitzsimon  had  pointed  out  the  indecent  ex- 
posure which  might  have  arisen  from  the  order,  with  the  view 
of  getting  it  modified,  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences  which  he  had  done  his  best  to  mitigate  or  avoid. 
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Had  Fitzslmon  entered  Lillej^s  bTmgal0W  to  inspect  the  post  of 
the  sentry,  he  would  have  doubtless  found  him,  as  he  was  found 
by  others,  in  different  positions,  according  to  the  movements  of 
Lilley ;  sometimes  in  compartment  No.  2,  sometimes  in  compart- 
ment No.  4;  but  we  do  not  see  that  his  ocular  inspection  would 
havelhad  any  effect  in  changing^  the  position  of  the  sentry, 
while  the  pryinff  and  unexpected  intrusion  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  particulany  if  Mrs.  Lilley  was  undergoing  the  ointment- 
rubbing,  would  have  materially  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the 
consumptive  woman.  If  Fitzsimon  therefore  declined  to  enter 
the  bimgalow,  and  ascertained  merely  by  calling  the  sentry 
to  the  door  that  he  was  complying  wim  the  terms  of  the  order, 
we  think  in  this  abstinence  he  exercised  a  wise  discretion.  He 
asseverated  upon  oath  that  he  was  impelled  to  take  this  course 
out  of  a  feelmg  of  delicacy  towards  Mrs.  Lilley,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  being  censured  for  the  act,  we  hold  bim  worthy  of 
commendation.  But  it  seems  a  fatuity  attaching  to  this  Court- 
martial  that  all  its  proceedings  should  be  wrong,  that  not  only 
should  the  innocent  be  selected  for  punishment,  but  that  the 
grounds  assigned  for  the  penalty  should  be  such  as  to  entitle 
them  to  our  admiration. 

But  Fitzsimon  was  not  the  only  person  who  exercised  discre- 
tion in  carrying  this  monstrous  oraer  into  effect :  the  sentries 
likewise  refria,ined  from  acting  up  to  its  strict  letter,  and  it  is  to 
their  sense  of  common  decency  in  the  matter  tiiat  Colonel 
Crawley  was  saved  from  the  worst  conseguences  of  his  own  in- 
humanity. Those  who  kept  watch  over  Lilley  from  the  27th  of 
April  to  the  7th  of  May,  when  the  order  was  modified,  do  not 
appear  to  have  complied  with  its  injunctions,  only  so  far  as  was 
permissible  by  the  laws  of  modesfy.  Lilley  stated  upon  oath 
before  the  Mliow  Court-martial  that  the  sentry  was  stationed 
two  feet  off  his  wife's  bed  with  the  door  open:  yet  it  seems  from 
the  evidence  that  a  great  number  of  the  sentries  allowed  the  chick 
to  stand  between.  Others,  when  requested,  retired  to  allow  the 
Sergeant  in  privacy  to  rub  the  liniment  into  his  wife's  chest.  Here 
evidently  the  sentries  acted  in  contravention  of  the  written  order 
from  the  same  kind  of  delicacy  as  induced  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon 
to  refrain  from  crossing  the  threshold  of  Lilley's  bimgalow.  Now, 
even  supposing  that  the  lax  efforts  of  the  prosecution  elicited 
all  the  evidence  that  could  be  produced  in  connection  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  still  the  sentries  refraining  from 
carrying  out  the  order  to  its  full  extent  by  no  means  exonerates 
Colonel  Crawley  from  the  culpability  of  issuing  it,  which  is  all 
that  the  second  count  required  to  be  proved ;  still  less  does  it 
justify  him  in  pointing  to  the  discretion  used  by  the  sentries 
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In  proof  that  the  origmal  order  was  perfectly  innoxious,  or  in 
singling  out  the  discretion  of  Fitzsimon,  arising  out  of  the  same 
motiTes,  as  a  mark  of  spite  against  his  superior  officer. 

The  evidence  of  the  seven  witnesses  present  when  Colonel 
Crawley  gave  this  order  is  still  further  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
sentries  who  were  posted  over  Lilley,  both  anterior  as  well  as 
subsequent  to  the  7th  of  May,  as  well  as  by  Comet  Snell  and  by 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Crawley  himself.  Such  of  the  sentries 
who  were  examined,  as  being  on  duty  at  the  two  periods,  deposed 
to  the  order  being  qualified  fdter  the  7th  of  May  by  the  injunction 
that  they  were  not  to  follow  Lilley  into  his  wife's  bed-room. 
Comet  l^ell,  who  was  sent  down  by  the  Colonel  to  change  the 
position  of  the  sentry,  deposed  that,  in  mitigating  the  severity 
of  the  original  order  by  this  exception,  he  wrote  out  a  copy 
of  Colonel  Crawley's  new  order,  and  handed  it  to  that  officer 
for  his  signature,  but  that  this  overture  was  not  only  repulsed  by 
the  Colonel,  but  earned  for  its  author  the  following  rebiike : 
'  Do  you  think  that  I  am  a  lance-corporal,  to  write  out  orders  for 
'the  guard?'  Snell,  who  appears  a  cautious  individual,  replied 
that  he  found  a  certain  order  m  existence  with  respect  to  Sergeant 
Lilley,  and  he  did  not  like  to  alter  its  purport  without  having 
some  memento  that  the  change  did  not  originate  with  himsell^ 
but  that  he  acted  in  this  matter  under  the  authority  of  his 
commanding  officer.  Now  this  evidence  clearly  proves  two 
thinffs.  It  points  out  the  existence  of  the  original  order  to 
which  the  sentries  and  the  seven  witnesses  in  the  orderly-room 
had  deposed.  It  also  shows  that  Colonel  Crawley  was  himself 
culpably  conscious  of  the  manifest  impropriety  of  that  order  by 
refusing  Snell  any  testimony  of  its  existence.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  fact  of  the  issuing  of  the  order  brought  home  to  Colonel 
Crawley  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses;  and  the  additional  fact,  that  he 
must  himself  have  been  quite  conscious  of  his  own  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  that  order  when  he  wanted  to  shift  the 
blame  to  the  shoulders  of  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon :  first,  because 
Colonel  Crawley  could  not  be  so  idiotic  to  believe  that  his 
adjutant  was  responsible  for  severities  which  he  was  most 
anxious  to  avoid,  and  did  his  utmost  to  counteract  the  rigour  of; 
secondly,  because  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  having  pre- 
scribed the  rigorous  mode  of  carrying  his  order  into  effect,  n*om 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  not  a  command  thrown  off  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  but  a  studied  correction  of  an  original  order,  which  his 
subalterns  had  obeyed  by  posting  the  sentry  outside  the 
bungalow  of  Lilley ;  thirdly,  because  the  consequences  of  the 
corrected  order  were  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  orderly-room,  and 
excited  his  anger  against  the   remonstrators ;   and  fourthly, 
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because,  when  asked  by  Snell  for  a  written  proof  that  he  had 
changed  that  corrected  order  by  the  command  of  Colonel 
Crawley  himself,  he  was  assailed  with  a  negative  rebuke  for 
making  so  reasonable  a  request.  Proofs  more  damnatory  than 
these  were  never  produced  in  a  British  court  of  justice.  But 
the  plainest  evidence  is  of  little  avail  with  those  who  mistake 
their  prejudices  for  judgments,  the  impulses  of  feelings  for 
processes  of  inference,  and  who  read  in  the  turgid  audacity  of 
guilt  all  the  candour  of  outraged  innocence. 

We  have  given  preference  to  the  second  charge  upon  the 

record,  because  the  issue  raised  is  simple,  and  because  the  terms 

emploved  admit  of  no  equivocation,  and  the  proofs  adduced  are 

indubitable  to  all  who  are  not  prepared  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 

their  five  senses :  we  are  not,  however,  inclined  on  that  account 

to  pass  over  the  first  charge,  and  suppose  that  no  hardships  or 

sufferings  were  undergone  by  the  Lilleys  sufficient  to  entitle 

their  inanes  to  retribution  in  a  court  of  justice.     In  this  part  of 

the  case  we  think  the  prosecution  produced  evidence  enough  to 

secure  conviction,  though  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  secure 

prompt  acceptance  from  reluctant  minds.     Why  were  not   all 

the  sentries  examined  who  kept  watch  over  Lilley  from  the 

27th  of  April  till  the  brutal  order  was  qualified  by  Snell  on  the 

7th  of  May  ?    Even  such  as  were  produced  by  Colonel  Horsford 

were  examined  in  such  a  peremptory  manner  as  to  provoke 

doubts  with  many  whether  that  officer  was  not  acting    in 

collusion  with  the  Horse  Ghiards  to  secure  the  acquittal  oi  the 

prisoner.    If  one  of  them  were  asked  if  they  had  entered  Lilley's 

bed-room  while  the  unmodified  order  was  in  force.      Even 

Private  Luke,  who  was  sentry  on  the  29th  of  April,  when  he 

replied  he  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Lilley  in  her  bed-room  during 

his  visits  to  Lilley's  quarters  before  his  arrest,  was  not  questioned 

whether  he  had  been  in  her  bed-room  after  his  arrest.     Fitz- 

simon  was  badgered  for  four  days  with  a  series  of  extraneous 

questions  quite  irrelevant  to  the  issue ;  while  the  two  or  three 

sentries  produced  out  of  the  score  who  kept  watch  during  the 

early  period  of  Lilley's  confinement  were  dismissed  in  the  most 

summary  fashion,  not  one  being  asked  if  he  ever  followed  Lilley 

into  his  wife'^  bed-room,  and,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  upon  what 

grounds  he  had  refrained  from  complying  with  the  terms  of 

the    order.     When   Lilley   slept  alone  in  the  veranda  it  was 

ascertained  by  careful  inquiry  that  the  position  of  the  sentiy 

was  at  the  head  of  the  prisoner  ;  but  when  Lilley  slept  with  his 

wife  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  inquire  into  me  position 

of  the  Rientry  at  all.     Colonel  Horsford  was  content  to  rest  this 

part  of  the  case  upon  the  exclamation  of  the  prisoner  himself» 
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who,  on  hearing  Lilley's  Btatement  upon  the  Mhow  Court- 
martial,  that  a  sentry  was  stationed  two  feet  off  his  wife's  bed, 
was  surprised  into  the  avowal  that  such  a  state  of  thin^  was  an 
intolerable  grievance,  entirely  owing  to  Fitzsimon's  neglect  of  his 
duties;  and  also  upon  the  naked  assertion  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  that 
to  shut  up  Lilley  and  his  wife  in  one  room,  with  a  sentry  over 
them,  was  an  indignity  sufficient  to  arouse  the  indignation  of 
the  people  of  England.  But  this  sort  of  tu  quoque  argument, 
however  much  confirmatory  of  the  general  issue,  was  not  fit  to 
be  thrust  forward  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  charge 
which  the  first  count  of  tne  indictment  involved;  for  Horsford 
failed  to  produce  the  sentry  who  followed  Lilley  into  his  wife'^ 
bed-room.  He  also  could  not  show  that  Mrs.  Lilley  was 
confined,  except  intermittingly,  by  sickness,  while  in  the  one 
room  of  the  second  bungalow  to  which  Lilley  was  removed,  a 
chick  concealed  the  bed-fixtures  from  the  ordinary  visitor,  behind 
which,  the  defence  contended,  Lilley  was  as  secure  from  obser- 
vation as  Jupiter  when  he  collected  the  clouds  around  him  to 
conceal  his  partner  and  himself  from  the  gaze  of  the  laughter- 
loving  denizens  of  Olympus. 

To  do  justice  to  the  scanty  facts  elicited  by  the  prosecution  in 
connection  with  the  first  charge  of  the  record,  it  must  be 
premised  that  in  Indian  bungalows  there  are  no  such  things  as 
rooms  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  view  to 
enable  the  occupiers  to  avail  themselves  of  every  particle  of 
air  in  these  sultry  climates,  the  compartments  are  separated, 
when  required,  by  thin  pieces  of  matting  instead  of  panelled 
doors,  the  folds  of  which  do  not  lap  over,  like  our  Venetian 
blinds,  but  may  be  distinctly  seen  tnrough,  imless  lined  with 
calico.  Li  the  first  bungalow  the  chick  which  separated  Mrs. 
Lilley's  bed-room  from  the  small  compartment  in  which  the 
sentry  found  it  necessary  to  stand,  with  a  view  to  keep  Lilley 
constantly  in  sight,  was  lined  only  a  part  way  up.  The  sentry 
had  only  to  peer  through  the  interstices  of  tne  folds  above  the 
lining  to  command  the  objects  in  the  room.  Every  word  spoken 
in  that  compartment,  unless  conveyed  in  a  low  whisper,  was 
wafted  to  the  sentry's  ear.  If  a  light  was  in  the  compartment, 
the  sentry  standing  in  the  interior  darkness  could  not  help  but 
perceive  the  movements  of  every  figure  in  the  room.  Now  it 
was  this  constant  trooping  of  men,  many  of  whom  must  have 
been  of  coarse  sensual  tastes,  a  few  feet  from  her  bed,  and  the 
consciousness  that  every  turn  upon  her  pillow  lay  open  at  every 
moment  of  their  watcn  to  their  inspection,  whicn  must  have 
proved  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  Mrs.  Lilley.  It  was  the 
introduction  of  a  succession  of  strangers  into  the  privacy  of  the 
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homestead,  from  whose  prying  eyes  not  even  the  arena  of  the 
bed-chamber  could  be  screened,  which  must  have  proved  a  source 
of  constant  irritation  to  Lilley  and  the  sick  partner  of  his 
disgrace.  Every  tramp  of  the  sentry  in  the  solitude  of  the 
night  was  brought  with  tenfold  force  to  the  ear  of  the  consump- 
tive patient.  When  it  is  considered  that  these  sentries  were 
changed  every  two  hours,  we  may  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
conjecture  how  far  this  noisy  clatter,  this  incessant  tramp  of 
men,  was  conducive  to  that  repose  without  which  the  healthiest 
of  us  are  but  feeble  pigmies,  but  the  absence  of  which  to  the 
diseased  is  irretrievable  death. 

•  But  apart  from  the  feature  of  having  sentries  placed  in  com- 
partments opening  into  the  bed-rooms  of  sick  women,  and 
divided  from  them  only  by  a  translucent  chick,  which,  instead  of 
excluding,  invites  observation,  there  is  in  the  fact  of  placing 
sentries  within  the  same  room  as  the  prisoner  himself  something 
in  the  highest  degree  revolting  and  unnecessary.  For  if 
Colonel  Crawley's  object  in  confining  his  prisoners  was,  as  he 
says  himself,  to  prevent  their  being  tampered  with  by  others, 
no  one  can  deny  but  that  he  might  have  obtained  that  object  by 
shutting  up  the  rear  entrances  to  their  bungalows,  and  placing 
the  sentry  over  the  front.  By  this  simple  means  the  forbidden 
intercourse  might  have  been  even  more  easily  intercepted  than 
by  placing  the  sentry  over  the  hearth  of  the  prisoner.  The  very 
uselessness  of  the  measure,  and  the  rigour  with  which  it  was 
enforced,  show  the  malignity  of  the  mind  which  dictated  it,  and 
were  therefore  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  prisoner  those  fediings 
of  bitterness  which  it  should  have  been  the  Colonel's  duty  to 
mitigate  or  assuage.  For  Corporal  Blake,  who  placed  the  first 
sentry  outside  the  bungalow  of  Lilley,  got  forty-two  days'  im- 
prisonment because  he  did  not  participate  in  the  depth  of  the 
Colonel's  hate,  and  place  a  construction  upon  the  order  of  close 
arrest  not  only  contrary  to  usage,  but  which  could  not  have 
suggested  itself  to  any  mind  except  one  vitiated  by  spleen  or 
envenomed  with  passion.  It  is  a  mark  of  *  the  blind  stupidity 
*  of  hate'  to  subject  its  instruments,  when  they  do  not  divine  the 
depth  of  its  rancour,  to  the  same  purposeless  punishments  it 
inflicts  upon  its  victims. 

But  Colonel  Crawley's  notion  of  close  arrest  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  usage,  but  absolutely  unknown  to  the  British  army. 
The  witnesses  examined  upon  it  knew  nothing  of  the  practice. 
Close  arrest,  as  defined  by  them,  was  placing  the  sentry  over 
the  dwelling  of  the  prisoner  at  the  door  which  alone  gave 
egress  and  ingress.  By  the  adoption  of  this  course  a  prisoner  is 
kept  in  solitary  confinement,  all  kinds  of  illegitimate    com- 
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munication  between  him  and  the  external  world  intercepted, 
and  the  prisoner  is  left  open  to  the  results  of  that  internal  con- 
templation which  moralists  tell  us  exercises  so  salutary  an 
influence  in  refashioning  a  misshapen  mind.  Solitary  con- 
finement, which  is  the  object  of  close  arrest,  is  not  so  much 
intended  for  a  punishment  as  a  medicine.  Man  left  to  himself 
has  to  strive  with  his  conscience  and  his  God.  Reflection  is 
awakened,  judgment  enlightened.  The  passions  are  silent,  op 
stoop  to  the  dominion  of  reason.  In  this  respect  solitary  im- 
prisonment is  not  unaccompanied  with  spiritual  gratification ; 
and  if  the  confinement  be  not  too  protracted,  the  whole  man  comes 
out  of  the  ordeal  purified  and  invigorated.  But  if  a  jailer  con- 
stantly intrudes  lus  presence  upon  the  prisoner,  if  he  dogs  his 
footsteps  by  day  and  is  ever  at  his  elbow  at  night,  it  is  evident 
that  close  confinement,  instead  of  becoming  a  well-spring  of 
salutary  reform,  will  become  a  constant  source  of  irritation 
and  feud,  that  it  must  mature  the  animosity  it  was  intended  to 
allay,  and  keep  alive  the  spleen  and  vindictiveness  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  repress ;  for  it  is  a  gratuitous  increase  of  the  punish- 
ment of  solitary  confinement,  which  can  serve  no  purpose  except 
to  show  the  prisoner  the  malignancy  of  the  authority  which  places 
a  spy  over  all  his  actions,  and  will  not  trust  him  to  himself 
either  night  or  day.  The  most  equable  mind  must  break  down 
under  such  a  system  of  treatment.  Even  the  strongest  of  .us 
would  hardly  be  able  to  hold  out  for  any  time  in  the  presence  of 
so  constant  a  tormentor;  to  find  him  at  our  pillow  when  we 
slept,  at  our  elbow  when  we  woke,  counting  every  turn  of  our 
chair  as  we  sat,  and  even  tracking  our  path  while  taking  exer- 
cise as  constant  as  if  he  had  been  our  own  shadow.  We  there- 
fore do  not  wonder  that  Sergeants  Wakefield  and  Duval  at  the 
close  of  their  confinement  were  in  a  state  of  febrile  excitement, 
and  poor  Lilley  himself  worried  into  his  grave.  It  is  certainly 
refimng  upon  this  species  of  punishment  to  increase  the  torture 
of  it  while  we  eliminate  its  beneficial  effects,  to  undermine  the 
health  of  the  prisoner's  body  by  the  same  process  with  which  we 
destroy  the  peace  of  his  mind. 

But  what  dreadful  crime  had  these  Sergeants  committed  to 
earn  for  them  a  degree  of  rigour  which  should  be  reserved  for 
the  worst  malefactors  ?  This  is  a  mystery  which  no  one  can 
make  out.  The  first  charge  brought  against  them  was  that  of 
conspiracy;  but  as  the  Colonel  could  not  state  what  was  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  unable  to  produce  any  proof 
of  it  which  could  bear  the  light  even  of  a  Court-martial,  the 
charge  assumed  another  form.  The  Sergeants  were  acting  in 
concert  with  Sraalcs,  while  that  officer  was  preparing  his  defence 
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for  the  Mhow  Court-inartial,  before  which  they  were  to  appear 
88  his  witnesses.  This  information  waa  eonveyed  to  the  Colonel 
by  Moreton,  one  of  their  subalterns,  who  was  rewarded  for 
peachinff  upon  his  companions  by  the  place  of  Sergeant- 
Major,  from  which  he  had  succeeded  in  ousting  Lilley.  The 
reason  then  assigned  by  Colonel  Crawley  for  imprisoning  the 
Sergeants  in  this  rigorous  fashion  was,  as  ne  phrases  it,  *  to  pre- 
*  vent  their  being  tampered  with  by  Smales/  Now  this  course, 
even  had  the  arrest  been  one  of  an  ordinary  character,  was 
reprehensible  on  two  grounds :  first,  as  Smales's  witnesses,  it 
was  illegal  to  exclude  that  officer  from  communication  with 
those  whom  he  was  to  summon  in  his  defence;*  secondly,  as 
Smales  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Crown  to  have  oeen 
imjustly  dealt  with,  his  cause  was  that  of  justice,  and  therefore 
to  imprison  the  Sergeants  because  they  held  communication  with 
him  was  to  punish  them  for  endeavouring  to  rescue  an  innocent 
man.  Hence  the  Sergeants  were  locked  up,  not  only  to  exclude 
them  from  exercising  rights  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled, 
but  also  to  exclude  them  from  exercising  their  rights  in  a  just 
cause. 

That  an  act,  perfectly  legal  in  itself,  and  in  some  respects 
commendable,  should  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  a  more  rigorous 
species  of  confinement  than  is  commonly  resorted  to  for  the 
repression  of  crime,  shows  at  how  cheap  a  rate  Colonel  Crawley 
holds  the  public  judgment  in  the  matter.  Doubtless  it  was  his 
interest,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  position  at  the  Mhow 
Court-martial,  to  isolate  Smales  as  much  as  possible ;  but  the 
Sergeants  were  kept  in  confinement  long  after  they  had  been 
summoned  as  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  consequently  long 
after  all  fears  of  their  being  tampered  with  as  such  by  Smales 
were  at  an  end.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  for  more  cogent 
reasons  for  this  severity  than  the  monstrous  one  which  appears 
on  the  cards.  It  appears  that  Moreton,  whom  the  prosecution 
culpably  neglected  to  summon  before  the  court  at  Aldershot, 
informed  the  Colonel  that  his  colleagues  were  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  their  commanding  officer,  and  that 
Wakefield  had  threatened  to  poison  any  one  who  should  betray 
his  companions,  and  disclose  their  complicity  with  Smales  to 
head-quarters.      It  was  upon  wretched  hearsay  tattle  of  this 

*  *  The  ground  which  induced  her  Majesty  to  pardon  Mr.  Smales  was  becanee 
Hhat  gentleman  had  not  had  a  fair  trial.    The  unfairness  consisted  partly  in  the 

*  manner  in  which  the  witnesses  for  Mr.  Smales  were  arrested  and  kept  in  dose 

*  custody  during  the  trial,  and  partly  also  in  the  manner  in  which  their  testimony 
'  was  discredited.  It  was  also  considered  that  the  charges  were  irreg^ular,  ana 
'  consequently  rendered  it  uncertain  what  was  the  precise  crime  of  which  Mr. 
'  Smales  was  found  gruUty.*  ^-^  Judge  AdvoeaU*$  Reply  to  Sir  J,  Ferffueeon,  Sourn  of 
ComnwnSf  March  9M,  1864. 
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character,  disclosed  by  an  eaves-dropper,  unattested  by  oath,  and 
which  could  not  be  produced  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  these 
men  were  so  summarily  dealt  with,  and  their  confinement  pro- 
tracted for  a  month  after  the  absurd  reason  assigned  for  it  had 
passed  away.      This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  evidence  which 
stained  with  blood  the  infancy  of  judicature,  when  the  lives  of 
obnoxious  nobles  were  sworn  away  by  the  sine^le  testimony  of 
discarded  servants  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  their 
masters  while  they  gratified  their  revenge.     An  elevated  mind 
would  have  silenced  such  tale-bearers,  or  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  idle  chat  of  subalterns,   affecting  even  personal 
character,   as  long  as  the  opinions  expressed  were  only  ab- 
stractedly entertamed   and  ventilated  behind  its    back.      In 
fiict,  so  common  is  private  detraction,  if  the  contrary  course  was 
adopted,  every  barrack  would  be  turned  into  a  bear-garden  to- 
morrow, and  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  would  become  a 
fatal  necessity,  from  one-half  of  the  British  army  keeping  watck 
over  the  other  half.     But  Colonel  Crawley  takes  down  the  depo- 
sitions of  this  Moreton  before  a  junto  of  three  of  his  friends,  and 
encloses  them,  with  other  exaggerated  statements,  to  the  com- 
mander of  his  division,  Major-General  Farrel,  by  whom  they  are 
forwarded  to  Sir  William  Mansfield,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Bombay.      The  consequence  is,  the  order  for  close  arrest,  which 
the  Colonel  carries  out  in  his  own  inhuman  fashion.     Here  we 
have  the  farce  of  legality  by  which  Buckingham  was  sacrificed 
to  the  caprices  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the  two  Gloucesters  to 
the  ambition  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,   after  sleeping  for  three 
centuries,  revived  in  the  British  army,  with  this  single  difference, 
that  whereas  our  ingenuous  forefathers  emblazoned  their  evidence 
and  acted  upon  it  before  the  open  world  in  a  court  of  justice, 
we,  heartily  ashamed  of  it,  assign  another  pretext  tor  our 
cruelty  while  acting  upon  the  testmiony  which  we  are  afraid  to 
produce  to  the  light  of  day.     Colonel  Crawley  was  only  tried 
for  his  manner  of  enforcing  close  arrest,   and  the  evidence 
adduced  clearly  substantiated  the  charge ;  but  if  the  facts  elicited 
in  these  trials  be  worth  anything,  he  ought  to  have  been  made 
responsible  for  the  close  arrest  itself;  because,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  own  misstatements,  and  the  air  of  credulity  he  cast 
around  the  misrepresentations  of  others,  neither  Major-General 
Farrel  would  have  issued,  nor  Sir  William  Mansfield  sanctioned, 
an  order  so  flagrantly  at  war  with  justice  and  propriety.     The 
blunders  into  which  Colonel  Crawley,  by  his  distortion  of  facts, 
led  his  superior  officers,  commenced  with  the  prosecution  of 
Smales  ana  culminated  in  the  arrest  of  Lilley  and  his  colleagues. 
Both  are  a  part  of  the  same  tissue  of  spiteful  malignancy  and 
incongruous  misrepresentation. 
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In  the  case  of  Major-General  Farrel  we  have  an  infirm  com- 
mander of  a  division,  mostly  confined  to  his  couch,  and  therefore 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  informant.  But  Sir  William 
Mansfield  exercises  his  judgment  upon  the  incongruous  state- 
ments forwarded  to  him,  and  is  evidently  much  perplexed  what 
to  do  in  the  matter.  He  wishes  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
Colonel  whilst  he  desires  to  promote  equity  and  fair  dealing. 
The  attempt  was  an  unnatural  one,  and  the  General's  letter, 
therefore,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  contradictions.  He  avers 
that  the  Sergeants  were  very  properly  placed  under  arrest  for 
conspiracy,  but  in  the  next  sentence  says  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  charge,  and  that  the  men  had  better  be 
released  with  some  kind  words  of  advice,  but  not  till  Smales's 
Court-martial  was  over.  He,  moreover,  approves  of  Moreton's 
conduct,  but  at  the  same  time  doubts  whether  his  testimony  as 
regards  Lilley's  language  is  true.  He  hopes  it  is  not.  He 
points  out  that  Sergeant-Major  Lilley  and  his  colleagues  could 
not  be  accused  of  contravening  the  orders  of  the  Mhow  Court- 
martial  that  its  proceedings  should  not  be  published,  inasmuch 
as  Lilley  read  Smales's  defence  before  it  had  become  a  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court ;  yet  for  this  act  he  decrees  that  Lilley 
should  be  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  lose  the  hard-earned  reward 
of  twenty  years*  faithful  service.  Now  who  does  not  read,  as  the 
key-note  which  reconciles  all  these  anomalies  to  human  reason, 
which  alone  can  afford  a  substratum  to  decisions  so  unwarranted 
by  the  premises,  the  supposition  that  Smales  had  been  guilty  of 
gross  insubordination,  and  that  Lilley  and  his  companions  were 
abetting  his  evil  courses?  This  is  the  very  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  his  authority  which  Colonel  Crawley  used  all  his  effort 
to  make  out ;  but  which,  though  Sir  William  Mansfield  declares 
the  Colonel  has  no  facts  to  substantiate,  he  acts  upon  in  his 
judgments  quite  as  much  as  Colonel  Crawley  himself.  The 
Colonel  has  evidently  great  faith  in  Court-martials,  and,  having 
held  one  over  Smales  and  another  over  Blake,  wishes  to  have  on 
his  hands  a  third  over  Little,  and  a  fourth  over  Lilley,  Duval, 
and  Wakefield.*  But  Sir  William  says  this  hearsay  evidence 
will  shiver  in  your  hands  if  produced  before  the  light  of  day,  but 
you  may  nevertheless  act  upon  it  as  if  it  were  proved;  for 
doubtless  this  Smales  is  a  very  worthless  fellow,  and  these  Ser- 
geants are  encouraging  him  in  his  acts :  therefore  lock  them  up 
tUl  Smales  has  received  his  sentence.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
singular   method  of  *  consulting  equity'  on   the  part  of  the 

*  It  is  amusing  to  find  General  Farrel  stating  ho  cannot  supply  officers  to  keep 
am-thing  like  the  number  of  Courts-martial  going  to  satisfy  Colonel  Crawley's 
avidity  for  punishment. 
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Commander-in-Chief  of  Bombay,  even  supposing  Smales  the  incor- 
rigible officer  his  Colonel  would  make  him  out  to  be.  But  since 
Smales  turns  up  perfectly  whitewashed  from  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  the  proceedings  of  his  prosecution  have  been 
quashed  by  the  Crown,  the  decisions  of  Sir  William  Mansfield 
with  respect  to  the  unfortunate  Sergeants  have  not  even  the 
shadow  of  the  semblance  of  military  justice.  The  country  has 
already  pronounced  them  harsh  and  mcongruous  in  the  extreme; 
but  the  fofis  and  origo  malorum  must  rest  with  the  man  who 
supplied  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  erroneous  dates,  and 
who,  by  renewed  doses  of  misrepresentation,  led  him  to  fall 
into  the  same  pit  into  which  he  had  stumbled  himself. 

Now,  had  the  Colonel  been  tried  for  the  close  arrest,  the  charge 
would  have  assumed  a  more  aggravated  form  than  the  mere  im- 
prisonment of  men  upon  no  other  evidence  than  surmise  and 
conjecture.    The  123rd  Article  of  War  says  that  solitary  confine- 
ment, even  when  administered  as  a  punishment,  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  the  limits  of  fourteen  consecutive  days.     The  128th  and 
131st  Articles  state  that  when  an  imprisonment  under  eighty- four 
days  is  decreed  the  prisoner  shall  have  fourteen  days*  liberty 
after  each  period  of  fourteen  days'  confinement,  and  that  when 
the  imprisonment  is  over  eighty-four  days  the  prisoner  shall 
have  his  liberty  twenty -one  days   out  of  every  lunar  month. 
The  18th  Article  provides  that  no  soldier  shall  be  kept  under 
arrest  for  more  than  eight  days  without  being  brought  before  a 
Court-martial.      But   here   we  have   three    non-commissioned 
officers,  imarraigned  and  uncondemned,  without  any  evidence  to 
substantiate    the    shadow  of  a  charge,  incarcerated,  one  for 
twenty-nine  consecutive  days,  when  death   released  him,  and 
the  two  others  for  forty  consecutive  days.     Now  it  will  not  dp 
either  for  Colonel  Crawley  or  the  Horse  Guards  to  shift  the 
blame  of  this  outrageous  violation  of  the  military  code  to  the 
shoulders  of  others ;  for  even  were  the  authority  of  his  superior 
officers  obtained  by  fair  representation,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Colonel  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  Articles  which  their  orders 
overruled,  and  to  refuse  to  execute  acts  in  open  violation  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  the  British  army.    But,  instead  of  pur- 
suing this  course.  Colonel  Crawley  continues  the  confinement 
even  long  after  the  cause  they  had  assigned  for  it  had  expired. 
The  mistake  which  they  committed  through  oversight  he  exe- 
cutes with  deliberate  passion.     It  is,  at  best,  a  poor  justification 
of  wrong  that  we  have  the  authority  of  others  to  inflict  it.     But 
when  that  authority  is  gained  by  our  own  exaggerations  and  mis- 
statements, the  infliction  becomes  doubly  culpable;    for  then 
we  blend  injustice  with  cowardice  and   hypocrisy,  to  hide  it 
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behind  the  imposing  form  of  wisdom.  The  Horse  Guards  were 
doubtless  induced  to  screen  Colonel  Crawley  from  this  charge 
out  of  fear  of  implicating  his  commanding  officers ;  but  they 
could  not  have  taken  a  step  more  seriously  calculated  to  expose 
those  officers  to  popular  odium,  in  making  them  responsible  for 
acts  which  they  only  sanctioned  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth 
of  Colonel  Crawley's  misrepresentations,  and  which  have  involved 
them  in  the  serious  charge  of  concurring  with  him  in  the  close 
confinement  of  three  officers  without  just  cause,  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  Articles  of  War.     • 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Colonel  Crawley  in  misguiding 
Sir  William  Mansfield  has  not  been  equally  tne  victim  of  a 
turbulent  imagination,  of  splenetic  passions  and  of  a  false  con- 
science. No  doubt  he  can  reconcile  the  part  he  has  played  in 
these  transactions  with  his  own  sense  of  honour,  just  as  he 
reconciles  his  habit  of  cursing  with  gentlemanly  propriety 
and  Christian  ethics.  According  to  him  there  is  little  harm  in 
ddmning  our  own  eyes  provided  we  do  not  damn  the  eyes  of 
others.*     He  is  one  of  those  who  read  in  *  trifles  Ught  as  air 

*  proofs  as  strong  as  confirmations  out  of  holy  writ.*  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  all  these  absurd  proceedings,  which, 
according  to  Colonel  Crawley,  imperilled  the  loyalty  of  our 
Indian  army,  had  their  origin  m  a  teapot.  The  Colonel,  arriving 
imexpectedly  to  take  the  command  of  the  regiment,  could  not 
get  that  utensil  from  the  mess,  and  concluded  that  the  discipline 
of  the  regiment  must  be  in  a  sad  state  of  disorganization  to 
keep  him  so  long  without  his  breakfast.  The  fatal  charms  of 
another  Helen,  whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  but  who  was 
slighted  by  the  inferior  officers,  added  fiiel  to  the  flame,  which, 
according  to  him,  had  very  nearly  caused  as  much  destruction 
as  the  ruin  of  Troy.  But  ne  stepped  in  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  averted  the  dire  calamity.  W  ith  such  an  exalted  opinion 
of  his  destiny,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  his  intercourse 
with  these  subalterns,  who  had  an  opinion  of  their  own  upon  the 
seventh  commandment,  was  one  system  of  bluster  and  menace. 
It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  those  whom  we  pelt  with  mud  inpublic 
vnQ.  in  private  return  the  compliment  with  rose-water.  Yet  be- 
cause these  men,  whom  he  invariably  bullied  on  parade,  did  not  so 

*  *  In  no  single  case  can  the  most  virulent  of  those  brought  forward  as  evidence 

*  assert  that  I  ever  cursed,  or  swore  at,  or  otherwise  denounced  or  consigned  to 

*  perdition,  or  uttered  imprecations  against  any  one  under  my  commano.    The 

*  utmost  they  have  been  able  to  say  is,  that  I  have  said,  "  By  G^ — d,  gentlemen," 

*  &c. ;  "  D — n  my  heart,"  &c. ;  "  D— n  me,"  &c. ;   but  in  no  one  instance  can 

*  any  one  of  them  assert  that  I  have  ever  uttered  such  a  phrase  as  that  for  which 

*  Captain   Weir  roijuinni  and  obtained  an  apology ;   viz.,  "  D — n  your    eyes, 

*  "  Captain  Weir."  * — Colonel  Crawley's  Reply  at  the  Mhow  Couri-)nartial, 
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far  belie  human  nature  as  to  regard  him  with  special  favour  in 
private,  he  treats  their  adverse  criticisms  as  evident  signs  of 
mutiny  against  the  Queen's  authority,  and  ventures  to  predict 
that,  had  he  not  trodden  out  at  the  critical  moment  the  incipient 
insurrection,  another  Indian  revolt  would  have  been  the  issue, 
and  British  soldiers  would  have  had  to  be  blown  like  rebellious 
Sepoys  from  their  guns.  *  The  question  of  the  mutiny,'  he  says 
in  his  defence,  *  is  the  root  of  the  entire  business.'  Were  we  to 
have  another  siege  of  Lucknow,  or  notP  His  terrible  imagination 
fastens  upon  the  quiet  conversation  at  the  hearth  of  the  exem- 
plary Lilley,  as  harmless  as  the  tobacco-smoke  amidst  which  it 
was  uttered,  until  he  sees  in  it  the  seeds  of  an  emeute,  about  to 
spread  from  regiment  to  regiment,  and  imperil  the  integrity  of 
our  Indian  empire. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  one  with  such  accurate 
habits  of  thought  should  adduce  no  argument  for  his  defence 
but  what  utterly  broke  down,  or  that  he  should  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  evidence  brought  against  him  by  assailing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  witnesses,  and  in  every  instance  that  the  spotless- 
ness  of  the  witness  so  assailed  should  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  vituperation  of  his  attack.  There  is  not  a  more  upright 
man  in  the  service  than  Surgeon  Tumbull,  yet  he  was  charged 
by  the  Colonel  with  not  only  suppressing  truth,  but  suggesting 
falsehood  to  effect  his  ruin.  He  has  since  been  cleared  from  the 
foul  imputation.  Fitzsimon,  whose  unfitness  for  his  duties  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  by  accusing  him  of  being  half  blind, 
appears  to  have  better  eyesight  than  any  in  the  regiment. 
Lilley,  whom  he  insinuated  was  little  better  than  a  common 
tippler,  who  had  brought  on  his  death  by  drunkenness,  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  the  strictest  habits  of  sobriety.  Dr.  Bamett, 
one  of  the  most  scrupulous  men  living,  was  accused  of  tampering 
with  the  truth,  upon  no  other  ground  than  his  extreme  delicacy 
with  respect  to  it.  He  had  quite  overlooked  the  fact,  in  supple- 
menting the  report,  that  the  most  part  of  the  spirits  supplied  to 
Lilley  during  his  confinement  was  consumed  oy  his  wife  as  a 
restorative.*  Yet,  on  account  of  his  anxiety  to  set  the  record 
right  by  accusing  himself  of  an  oversight,  he  was  evidently  in 
league  with  Surgeon  Tumbull  to  accomplish  the  Colonel's  ruin. 
All  the  seven  witnesses,  who  had  placed  the  scene  in  which  the 
obnoxious  order  was  issued  in  the  orderly-room  at  the  end  of 

*  In  farther  proof  of  Mrs.  Lilley's  oonsamption  of  brandy,  it  was  stated  by 
Sergeant  Coton  that,  while  storing  at  his  house  after  Lilley's  death,  two  bottles 
were  drunk  by  her  in  three  days,  to  fortify  herself  against  the  sheer  exhaustion 
produced  by  the  rapid  inroad  of  her  disorder.  Had  Lilley  been  with  her  of 
course  they  would  have  been  set  down  to  him. 
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April,  had  perjured  themselves ;  for  the  Colonel  asseverated  that 
the  scene  took  place  on  the  9th  of  May.  But  the  papers  of  the 
regiment  placed  the  sickness  of  Fitzsimon  long  before  that  period, 
and  thus  destroyed  the  absurdity  of  the  allegation.  As  much 
as  character  triumphed  over  his  imputations,  facts  contradicted 
his  averments  and  dates  impugned  his  specifications.  Yet  the 
Colonel  gloried  in  the  nakedness  of  his  innocence.  He  showed 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  evidence  by  pronouncing  it  all  in 
his  favour.  When  the  case  for  the  defence  was  called  he  said 
he  had  none  to  produce,  nor  stood  in  need  of  any,  for  the 
evidence  adduced  by  the  prosecution  had  clearly  established  his 
innocence.  By  introducing  a  mass  of  irrelevant  matter  which 
kept  out  of  sight  the  real  points  in  dispute ;  and  by  addressing 
himself  to  the  very  exaggerated  misstatements  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  case,  as  if  these  involved  the  material  points  at  issue, 
he  got  the  court  to  believe  him  an  illused  man.  At  all  events, 
if  he  had  not  cleared  himself  from  all  the  charges  on  the  record, 
he  had  from  some  of  those  in  the  newspapers,  which  in  the 
judgment  of  his  judges  amounted  to  the  same  thing ;  for  it 
appeared  quite  enough  to  entitle  him  to  an  acquittal. 

The  failure  of  justice  in  this  case  must  be  mainly  ascribed  to 
the  lax  forms  of  procedure,  which  permitted  this  sort  of  sleight 
of  hand  to  be  practised ;  to  the  want  of  a  law  officer  to  direct 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  of  a  presiding  judge  to  deter- 
mine for  the  court  the  legal  points  at  issue,  and  to  present  in  a 
proper  form  the  narrow  issues  of  fact  which  were  to  be  decided 
by  the  officers  comprising  the  military  tribunal.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  for  taking  the  great  military  offences  which  form 
the  subject  of  General  Courts-martial  out  oi  the  common  channel 
of  civil  procedure  in  time  of  peace,  except  that  officers  are  more 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  issues  of  fact  to  be  tried  than  a 
tribimal  of  pure  civilians.  The  maxims  and  principles  of  pro- 
cedure which  are  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  evidence  in 
one  court  are  equally  good  for  the  other.  Yet  according  to  the 
present  constitution  of  these  tribunals  the  same  officers  who 
decide  the  issues  of  fact  decide  the  issues  of  law.  The  jury 
have  to  take  upon  themselves  the  fimctions  of  the  judge,  and  the 
officer  directing  the  prosecution  has  to  lay  aside  the  astute  zeal 
of  the  advocate  in  order  to  act  as  the  purveyor  of  the  bench. 
Even  the  commonest  rules  for  the  insurance  of  clearness  and 
method  are  set  at  nought.  Witnesses  for  the  defence  were 
in  the  recent  proceedings  confounded  with  those  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  the  cross-examination  postponed  till  the  original  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  was  well-nigh  forgotten.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  a  prisoner,  furnished  with  an  excessive  amount  of 
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audacity,  supported  by  two  lawyers  equally  bold  and  uncom- 
promising, should  sway  the  voices  of  a  tribunal  so  absurdly 
regidated,  and  kick  the  foot-ball  of  evidence  in  any  direction 
they  pleased  ?  Indeed  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Courts-martial, 
from  contradicting  the  principles  of  civil  procedure  on  almost 
every  point,  consider  that  the  laws  of  evidence,  upon  which  the 
common  administration  of  justice  depends,  are  about  the  last 
things  which  they  ought  to  concern  themselves  with.  General 
Wetneral,  who  presided  over  the  court  at  Aldershot,  averred 
*they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  nice  points  of  evidence' 
which  swayed  other  tribunals,  but  *  that  they  must  be  directed 
*  by  the  custom  of  Courts-martial.'  And  as  these  tribunals, 
from  Byng  to  Crawley,  had  generally  decided  in  opposition  to 
the  testimony,  his  colleagues  followed  his  instructions  to  the 
letter  in  acquitting  the  prisoner. 

Now  this  state  of  things  requires  a  searching  examination 
and  a  vigorous  reform.  We  have  not  only  the  sad  experience 
of  the  past  to  urge  us  to  adapt  these  medisDval  tribimals  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  we  stand  far  more  in  need  of  the  change 
than  any  generation  which  has  preceded  us.  In  the  reign  of 
the"  last  Charles,  when  our  standing  army  consisted  merely  of  a 
nimiber  of  body-guards  about  the  throne,  it  was  a  matter  of 
little  moment  in  what  manner  their  judicial  proceedings  were 
regulated,  or  that  a  strong  soldier  found  himself  locked  up  by  a 
blustering  officer  because  he  disregarded  the  voice  of  humanity 
and  honour.  But  our  army  is  no  longer  numbered  by  its  thou- 
sands, but  by  its  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thanks  to  the  sad 
exigencies  of  modern  civilization,  that  army  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. There  are  few  families  in  the  land  that  nave  not 
given  some  member  to  the  naval  or  military  defences  as  a 
pledge  of  their  fidelity  to  the  institutions  of  the  coimtry.  Shall 
we  allow  some  500,000  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  be  excluded 
from  the  means  of  redress,  when  deprived  of  their  liberty  by 
tyrannical  bullies,  who,  because  they  wear  the  Queen's  epaulettes, 
tnink  themselves  entitled  to  set  not  only  common  justice,  but 
the  Articles  of  War,  at  defiance  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mean  and  the  dastardly  alone  crouch  without  a  murmur  under 
the  lash  of  abused  authority,  and  that  those  only  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  courage  and  spirit  are  capable  of  resentment.  It  is  the 
soldier  likely  to  be  most  forward  in  upholding  the  honour  of  his 
country  in  the  hour  of  peril  who  is  the  usual  victim  of  military 
tyranny,  and  from  whom  we  withhold  the  benefit  of  the  laws 
simply  because  he  has  grasped  a  sword  in  their  defence.  If  an 
army  is  useless  without  military  discipline,  it  is  worse  than 
useless  without   military   courage.      In    fact,    discipline    itself 
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becomes  an  idle  show  if  we,  by  officering  our  regiments  with 
colonels  of  the  Crawley  stamp,  turn  the  fearless  croirit  of  the 
British  soldier  into  the  stupidity  of  the  Russian  Croat.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  two  powerful  agencies  should  not 
be  preserved,  and  be  made  even  in  their  ripest  state  to  minister 
to  each  other.  But  for  this  purpose  the  officer  must  feel  he 
has  his  duties  as  well  as  his  rights,  and  the  subaltern  that  the 
reward  of  long  services  cannot  be  snatched  from  his  grasp  by 
the  splenetic  whim  of  authority,  and  that  he  can  only  be 
punished  for  legitimate  offences.  Above  all,  the  meaning  of 
every  term  in  the  military  code  must  be  distinctly  defined,  and 
every  offence  must  have  affixed  to  it  an  appropriate  punishment. 
Each  vague  expression  must  be  eliminated  from  the  Articles  of 
War,  and  nothing  allowed  to  remain  therein  but  what  is 
pellucid  in  its  meaning  and  clear  and  precise  both  in  its  limita- 
tions of  time  and  place.  Above  all,  the  provisions  of  the 
military  code  must  be  paramount  over  every  authority  in  the 
service  ;  and  their  infringment  or  violation,  no  matter  by  whom, 
must  bring  upon  the  author  certain  retribution.  By  adopting 
reforms  of  this  character,  both  with  respect  to  the  military  code 
itself  as  well  as  the  tribunals  which  administer  that  coae,  we 
shall  teach  the  soldier  and  the  subaltern,  as  well  as  the  superior 
officer,  to  respect  each  other,  and  combine  the  greatest  amount 
of  military  subordination  with  the  greatest  amount  of  military 
courage.  If  we  neglect  these  precautions,  then  the  £18,378 
expended  upon  the  wretched  proceedings  at  Aldershot  will  have 
served  no  other  result  than  to  strike  terror  into  the  stoutest 
hearts  of  the  British  army,  and  to  inflict  the  errors  of  the  past 
with  accumulated  blunders  on  posterity. 


Aet.  VJLLl. — Timei  Newspaper^  February  9th,  1864.  Judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council.  Williams,  Appellant,  v,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  Respondent.  Wilson,  Appellant,  v.  Feudal^ 
Bespondent. 

*What  is  your  opinion  about  Church  properhrP'  was  the 
question  of  an  elector  to  a  candidate  for  senatorial  honours  not 
long  since.  The  reply  was,  *  I  know  not  how  better  to  answer 
*that  question  than  by  saying  that,  in  my  (pinion.  Church 
'property  is  the  property  of  the  Church.'  The  gentleman 
evidently  thought  ne  had  said  a  smart  thing,  and  its  smartness 
was  left  to  atone  for  its  measure  of  curtness,  and  perhaps  of 
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impolicy.  But  imder  that  expression,  'Church  property  is  the 
'  property  6f  the  Church/  lies  a  very  common  and  a  very  mis- 
chievous fallacy.  • 

What  is  the  Church  P  The  answer  given  by  Churchmen 
themselves  is,  that  according  to  law,  and  according  to  the  clear 
intention  of  our  law-makers,  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
nation,  and  the  nation  is  the  Church  of  England.  If  what  is 
called  the  Church  of  England  has  any  conceivable  existence,  it 
is  only  in  this  form.  The  nation  has  many  corporate  bodies  in 
it,  holding  property  and  rights  from  it ;  but  the  Church  of 
England  is  no  such  body.  The  Episcopal  clergy  are  a  class  or 
order  of  persons ;  but  tney  have  no  one  attribute  of  a  corpora- 
tion. They  cannot  hold  property.  They  can  neither  sue  nor  be 
sued.  In  this  respect  they  are  on  the  same  level  with  the  army 
and  navy,  and,  according  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  they  have 
no  more  right  in  the  revenues  of  the  Church  than  our  seamen 
have  in  the  ships  in  which  they  sail,  or  than  our  soldiers  have 
in  the  forts  whfch  they  garriaon.  It  ib  true,  private  bequesta 
have  been  made  to  our  cathedrals,  our  colleges,  and  even  to  our 
parish  churches ;  but  such  property  has  been  restricted,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  repair  of  buildings  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Our  parochial  clergy,  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  their  order, 
have  been  dependent  almost  entirely  for  maintenance  on  the 
tithes  of  the  coimtry,  recently  commuted  into  a  rent  charge. 
Concerning  the  private  appropriation  of  property  to  ecclesias- 
tical uses,  the  law  of  course  takes  cognizance  of  its  purposes  and 
eonditions,  as  in  all  other  cases.  But  tithe  property,  forming 
the  great  source  of  Church  wealth,  had  no  such  origin.  Thia 
cannot  be  traced,  as  some  men  fondly  dream,  to  the  individual 
piety  of  our  forefathers.  It  has  been  from  the  earliest  time, 
not  a  free  gift  fix)m  landowners,  but  a  tax  imposed  by  the  State. 

The  tithable  land  in  England  at  this  time  is  somewhat  more 
than  twenty-four  millions  of  acres.  Of  these  acres  more  than 
seven  millions  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  means  of 
Enclosure  Acts  since  1760.  In  the  time  of  Edward  Vl.,  accord- 
ing to  our  best  authorities,  the  arable  and  pasture  land  on  this 
side  the  Tweed  did  not  exceed  six  millions  of  acres.  If  we 
ascend  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  population  of  England  at  that  time  was  not 
more  than  two  millions,  and  that  the  tithable  acres  of  the 
country  did  not  at  that  time  extend  to  more  than  two  millions 
and  a  half.  Now  it  is  certain  that  from  the  opening  of  the 
twelfth  century,  tithes  in  all  places  have  been  a  tax  levied  by 
the  Government,  and  nowhere  a  free  offering  from  the  owners 
of  the  soil.    Thus  eight-ninths  at  least  of  the  income  received 
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by  our  beneficed  clergy  has  come  to  them  through  the  interven- 
tion of  law  in  their  favour,  and  not  from  the  supposed  voluntary 
liberality  of  wealthy  men  in  remote  times ;  and  what  is  certainly 
true  of  the  eight-ninths  is  as  really  true  of  th^  remaining 
fraction.  Laws  on  this  subject  can  be  traced  up  to  the  times  of 
the  Heptarchy,  and  everywnere  to  the  same  effect. 

During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  indeed,  the  patrons 
of  livings  exercised  a  control  over  the  appropriation  of  tithes 
which  was  not  subsequently  ceded  to  them.  According  to  old 
usage,  still  more  or  less  influential,  the  patron  might  assign  a 
portion  only  of  the  tithes  to  the  incumbent,  another  portion  to 
the  poor,  and  a  third  possibly  to  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  or 
to  some  neighbouring  monastery.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
has  led  many  to  suppose  that  the  tithes  were  in  the  first  instance 
a  free  gift  of  the  patron.  But,  in  fact,  his  authority  over  them 
was  simply  administrative.  He  could  not  appropriate  them  to 
himself.  There  were  certain  limited  usages  to  which  they  must 
be  assigned.  Hence  the  custom  is  really  against  the  notion  of 
their  being  his  voluntary  offering.  So  extended,  however,  were 
the  appropriations  of  portions  of  the  parochial  tithes,  and  often 
of  the  livings  themselves,  to  the  religious  houses  in  the  im- 
settled  times  before  the  Reformation,  that,  according  to  Bum's 
*  Ecclesiastical  Law,'  fully  a  third  of  the  benefices  of  England, 
and  those  mostly  of  the  richer  class,  had  passed  into  the  nands 
of  the  abbeys  or  the  cathedrals.  Tithes,  too,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, extended  in  those  days  to  a  tenth,  not  only  of  provender 
and  of  animal  stock,  but  to  every  tenth  tree  cut  down  in  the 
wood,  to  every  tenth  fish  caught  in  the  stream,  and  to  things 
almost  incredible  in  number.* 

Now  the  question '  comes — ^how  has  the  State  dealt  with  the 
property  which  has  come  into  existence  and  increased  after  this 
manner  ?  Strictly  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  deal  with 
property  truly  its  own,  and  wholly  at  its  own  disposal.  The 
first  great  measure  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  property  in  the 
modem  history  of  England  was  in  the  suppression  of  the  lesser 
and  greater  monasteries  imder  Henry  VlII.  The  revenues  of 
those  establishments  came  partly  from  livings  which  had  passed 
into  their  hands,  but  mainly  from  estates  which  had  come  to 
them  as  voluntary  endowments.  The  State,  which  had  provided 
so  carefully  for  the  parochial  clergj'^,  did  not  endow  the  religious 
houses.  The  great  abbeys  and  the  smaller  monasteries  were  all 
free  organizations,  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  willing 
offerings  or  bequests  of  the  commimity.     But  the  State  decided 

*  For  fuller  information  on  this  subject  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  MiaU'a 
valuable  treatise  on  The  Title  Deeds  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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that  the  wealth  of  those  fraternities  was  so  used  as  to  be  greatly 
injurious,  rather  than  beneficial,  to  the  state  of  religion  and 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  our  legislators,  accordingly,  imhoused 
the  delinquents,  and  passed  neariy  the  whole  of  the  property  in 
their  possession  into  lay  hands.  Only  on  the  plea  which  was 
urged  could  the  State  have  done  what  it  did  with  any  plausible 
appearance  of  right ;  for  in  this  case  it  gathered  where  it  had 
not  strawed.  As  we  have  said,  it  had  not  endowed  those  houses. 
But  Parliament  assumes  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  the  ultimate  authority  on  all  questions  aflPecting  its 
welfare.  Subsequent  changes  took  place  on  a  broader  ground, 
Henry  VIII.  transferred  all  the  parochial  and  cathedral  revenues 
of  the  clergy  from  strictly  Popish  uses  to  the  hands  of  his  own 
sect  of  Nationalists — ^men  who  were  Papists  in  doctrine,  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  renounced  all  national  connection  with  the 
Papacy.  Under  Edward  VI.  this  wealth  passed  from  the 
Nationalists  to  the  Protestants;  under  Mary,  from  the  Pro- 
testants to  the  Catholics ;  and  under  Elizabeth  it  passed  once 
more  from  Catholics  to  Protestants. 

It  is  clear  from  these  facts,  that  a  succession  of  English  Par- 
liaments had  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  their  authority  to 
dispose,  according  to  their  judgment,  of  the  revenues  of  the 
English  Church.  So  far  as  the  tithe  property  was  concerned, 
the  State  simply  originated  a  new  distribution  or  appropriation 
of  a  branch  of  revenue  to  which  it  had  given  existence.  The 
cathedral  and  collegiate  property,  in  so  far  as  it  consisted  of 
benefices,  was  included  in  the  general  transfer,  and  in  so  far  as 
it  had  come  from  private  sources  it  was  assigned  to  new  uses  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  abbey  lands  had  been  dealt 
with. 

Nor  was  it  in  relation  to  clerical  revenue  merely  that  the 
State  asserted  this  supremacy.  It  did  the  same  in  regard  to 
clerical  authority.  It  wonderfully  abridged  the  ruling  power  of 
the  clergy  under  Henry  VIII.  It  ceded  no  vestige  of  inde- 
pendent authority  to  ecclesiastics  imder  Edward  VI.  What 
Cranmer  and  others  did  as  reformers  was  dependent  in  eveiy 
particular  on  Parliamentary  sanction  for  its  validitJ^  We 
scarcely  need  say  that  it  was  so  imder  Elizabeth.  Convocation 
could  not  be  assembled  withojit  the  royal  permission.  Its 
decisions  could  have  no  force  except  as  sanctioned  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Even  the  Court  of  High  Conmiission  was  declared  to 
be  purely  administrative.  It  rested  on  recognised  law,  and  was 
to  act  only  within  limits  so  prescribed.  So  jealous  has  the  State 
been  in  our  history  of  its  right  to  be  the  one  legislative  authority 
in  respect  to  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiasticaL     We  see 
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this  jealousy  evinced  no  less  significantly  under  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  under  the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  attempts  of 
the  Sacerdotalists  in  Convocation  under  William,  and  Anne,  and 
George  I.,  to  cast  off  this  inconvenient  restraint,  only  served  to 
strengthen  it,  and  to  give  it  the  permanence  which  has  de- 
scended to  our  time.  So  if  Mr.  Gorham  and  his  friends  on  the 
one  side,  and  his  clerical  censors  on  the  other,  would  have  the 
law  of  the  case  between  them  declared,  they  must  go  to  a  lay 
tribimal.  The  interpretation  of  Church  law  is  not  to  be  left  to 
Churchmen,  not  even  to  the  most  dignified ;  certainly  not  with- 
out an  infusion  of  lay  sagacity  sufficient  to  ensure  the  balance  to 
that  side. 

But  this  machinery,  definite  and  well  imderstood  as  it  may 
have  been,  has  been  very  difficult  to  work.     Protestant  legis- 
lators said  to  the  community — read,  think,  judge.      But  the 
sharply  defined  creed,  and  rigorously  adjusted  pohty  and  forms, 
set  forth  by  those  same  legislators,  said — ^be  sure  in  your  think- 
ing that  you  think  in  the  prescribed  groove,  and  in  your  judging 
that  you  judge  to  the  prescribed  end.      Intelligence,   mor^ 
feeling,  spiritual  life,  soon  began  to  revolt  against  a  policy  so 
incoherent  and  contradictory.     While  the  nation  was  of  one 
faith,  the  religious  action  of  the  Government  was  a  compara- 
tively simple  business.     But  how  changed  is  the  posture  of 
a&irs  when   the  Anglicans  find  themselves    exposed  under 
Elizabeth,  to  the  hostility  of  an  embittered  Komanism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  a  stem  Puritanism  and  a  growing  Separatist 
spirit  on  the  other.      It  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  seen,  even 
three  centuries  ago,  that  every  generation  would  be  sure  to  con- 
tribute its  share  towards  rendenng  the  controversies  thus  raised 
more  angrv  and  hopeless.     The  grand  struggle  was  to  sustain 
one  Churcn  that  should  be  called  national,  and  to  suppress  all 
others.     With  what  effect  this  policy  has  been  pursued  history 
has  shown.    From  this  cause,  more  than  &om  any  other,  came  the 
revolution  which  sent  a  king  to  the  scaffold,  and  laid  the  proudest 
hierarchy  in  Europe  in  the  dust.     But  when  the  Revolution  of 
1688  came,  the  principles  of  toleration,  which  had  been  long 
seething  in  the  public  mind,  made  their  way  into  our  statute- 
book  ;  and  from  that  time  the  stream  of  secession  has  widened, 
imtil  the  Church  which  still  clayns  to  be  national,  has  come  to 
be  the  Church  of  barely  more  than  half  the  nation.     So  have 
the  withes  of  a  mistaken  and  obsolete  legislation  been  burst 
asunder  by  the  natural  action  of  thought,  of  thought  becoming 
more  and  more  free.     And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

From  this  brief  retrospect  our  readers  will  see  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Arches,  under  Dr.  Lushington,  on  the 
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*  Essays  and  Reviews '  case,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  the  same  question,  have  been  in  strict 
accordance  with  our  ancient  law  and  usage.  In  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  clergy  are  never  allowed  to  be  judges  in  their  own 
cause.  The  higher  and  final  authority  is  always  to  be  with  the 
lay  power.  Limited  as  lay  agency  may  seem  to  be  in  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  Church  of  Englsmd^  it  is  in  fact  that 
agency  which  determines  everything.  It  settles  everything 
concerning  the  creed  and  conduct  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  itself  are  limitations  purely  self-imposed. 
It  reserves  all  legislative  power  in  its  own  hands — ^the  position 
of  the  clergj^  is  purely  administrative.  The  clergy  have  always 
seen,  that  if  change  came,  it  must  be  mainly  through  lay  action  ; 
and  as  the  results  of  such  action  on  such  questions  have  always 
appeared  very  doubtful,  the  clerical  voice  has  almost  invariably 
been  on  the  side  of  bearing  their  known  troubles  rather  than  of 
hazarding  the  unknown.  But  the  man  must  be  little  observant 
of  events  who  does  not  see  in  what  is  now  passing  about  us 
how  the  sins  of  the  past  in  this  respect  are  sending  their 
retributions  into  the  present. 

Earnest,  impassioned,  imploring,  has  been  the  voice  with 
which  good  men  have  sought  relief  from  the  burden  laid  upon 
their  consciences  by  a  system  which  distinguished  so  little 
between  the  Popish  errors  of  former  days  and  the  Protestant 
truth  of  their  own.  But  they  implored  in  vain,  and  through 
generations  seemed  to  sufier  in  vain.  The  power  to  change  or 
modify  existing  things  was  always  living  and  always  present. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  resolve  has  been  that  the  past  should 
be  accepted  as  the  rule  of  the  present.  And  what  is  the  result  P 
Why,  from  the  defective  legislation  on  which  the  Anglicans 
have  been  content  their  Church  should  rest,  the  Romanisers  find 
that  they  can  Romanise  to  almost  any  extent  they  please,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  the  Rationalists  find  that  they  can  Rationalise 
upon  a  scale  scarcely  more  restricted,  on  the  other.  Both  these 
parties  plead  the  looseness  of  the  law  as  allowing  free  ingress  to 
this  double  flood  of  superstition  and  of  scepticism.  In  tne  face 
of  these  antagonisms  Anglicanism  proper,  the  scheme  of 
Edward  VI.  and  of  Elizabeth,  is  powerless.  And  why  power- 
less? The  haughty  prejudice  and  pitiless  intolerance  which 
have  grown  up  within  it  have  made  it  so.  It  would  change 
nothing,  and  now  in  its  hour  of  need  it  finds  that  it  can  do 
nothing.  In  its  pride  it  has  refused  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
times,  and  the  times  have  mastered  it.  Articles  and  forms 
which  sufficed  as  a  fence  to  its  orthodoxy  in  1562,  are  found 
iro.  Lzxvni«  1 1 
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to  be  an  op^i  ground   through    which  an  unforeseen  sea  of 
mischiefs  majr  be  made  to  pass  in  1864. 

We  need  not  detain  our  readers  by  going  over  the  history  of 
the  case  raised  by  the  publication  of  l£e  *  Essays  and  Beriews/ 
We  all  remember  the  protest  of  the  bishops  against  that  work  ; 
the  protest  of  Convocation  against  it ;  ai^  the  general  o^isure 
of  its  contents  by  clergy  and  laity.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of  some  of  the  writers^ 
the  speculations  of  others  were  generally,  and  rightly,  viewed  as 
being  not  a  little  hostile  to  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Sarip> 
tures,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  the  Church  of  England  Iias 
deduced  from  them.  Men  known  to  be  enemies  to  everything 
Christian,  hailed  with  delight  the  help  which  had  thus  come  to 
their  cause  ;  and  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  forbear  e:iq>re8sing 
their  feeling,  that  such  licence  of  thought  was  hardly  consistent 
as  coming  trom  men  holding  such  positions.  Dr.  Lushington's 
judgment,  while  cautiously  given,  and  imduly  conceding, 
as  we  think,  seemed  on  the  whole  to  confirm  the  general 
impression. 

Great  care  is  taken  by  the  Privy  Council  to  state  distinctly 
that  its  own  judgment  has  no  reference  to  the  volume  as  a 
whole.  It  mavy  as  such,  be  very  bad.  On  that  point  it  pro- 
nounces no  opmion.  It  restricts  its  attention  to  thepassQges 
adduced  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilacm  as- 
containing  teaching  contrary  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
a  comparison  of  those  passages  with  what  the  Church  can  be 
shown  to  have  determined.  The  prosecution,  it  is  said,  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  and  the  language  accord- 
ingly in  which  it  rests  must  be  precise  and  distinct.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  question  as  regards  the  Church  is  not 
as  to  what  the  Church  ought  to  have  taught,  but  as  to  what  it  doen 
teach.  There  are  many  matters  of  opinion,  moreover,  on  whidi 
the  Church  has  not  spoken ;  concerning  such  the  clergyman  i& 
not  bound.  And  where  the  language  of  the  accused  may  seem 
to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Church,  their  statements  muat 
not  be  taken  by  construction,  but  in  their  plain  grammatical 
sense. 

The  above  preliminaries  settled,  the  Council  proceeds  to  con* 
sider  the  passages  given  from  the  discourse  of  Dr.  Williams 
relating  to  the  two  charges  which  have  come  before  it  in  his 
ease  from  the  court  below.  Those  points  are  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  nuth.  Dr. 
Williams  had  spoken  of  the  Bibl6  as  '  an  expression  of  devout 
*  reason,'  and  as  *  the  written  voice  of  the  congregation.'  The 
charge  founded  on  these  expressions  was,  that  he  h£ul  i^oken  of 
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the  Bible  *  as  a  composition  of  devout  and  pious  men,  and  no 

*  more/  But  this  mterpretation  of  his  words  the  Coimcil 
rejects,  on  the  ground  that  the  writer  has  elsewhere  spoken  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  dwelling  in  the  Church,  and  so  in  the 
writers  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Williams,  it  is  said,  may  reasonably 
contend  that  the  sense  of  the  passages  cited  should  be  thus 
given :  *  The  Bible  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  has 

*  ever  dwelt,  and  still  dwells,  in  the  Church,  which  dwelt  also 

*  in  the  sacred  writers  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  which  will  aid 

*  and  illuminate  the  minds  of  those  who  read  Holy  Scripture, 
'  trusting  to  receive  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  that  Spirit.* 
After  this,  the  judgment  of  the  Coimcil  on  what  Dr.  WiUiams 
has  said  concerning  Justification  becomes  a  small  matter.  On. 
this  subject  his  language  is  of  that  irreverent  sort  too  common 
with  a  school  of  divines  who  certainly  do  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  Articles  on  that  point.  No  man  holding  the  evan- 
gelical creed,  if  he  be  a  man  of  common  understanding,  believes 
in  a  transfer  of  merits.  The  merits  of  our  Lord  are,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  must  be,  simply  His.  We  receive 
benefits  from  His  merits,  the  merits  themselves  cannot  be  ours, 
though  in  our  impassioned  moments  we  may  speak,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  does,  of  being  clothed  in  His  righteousness,  and 
oi  having  it  as  our  own.  In  its  effect,  it  is  all  to  us  that  it 
would  be  if  it  were  our  own,  and  that  is  enough.  This  is  a 
view  of  the  matter  which  the  decision  of  the  Council  does  not 
controvert. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  comes 
up  again  as  one  of  the  two  charges  to  be  considered.  We  give 
this  section  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Chancell(M* : — 

'  In  the  8th  article  of  charge,  an  extract  of  some  length  is  made 
from.  Mr.  Wilson's  essay,  and  the  accusation  is,  that  in  the  passage 
extracted,  Mr.  Wilson  has  declared  and  affirmed,  in  effect,  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  not  written  imder 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  they  were  not  neoessarily 
at  all,  and  certainly  not  in  parts,  the  Word  of  Gk>d;  and  then 
reference  is  made  to  the  6th  and  20th  Articles  of  Keligion,  to  part  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  to  a  passage  in  the  Ordination  of  Priests  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Teua  charge,  therefore,  involves  the 
proposition,  ''  That  it  is  a  oontradictioa  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
the  6th  and  20th  Articles  of  Baligion,  in  the  Nioene  Qreed,  and  in 
the  Ordination  Service  of  Priests,  to  affirm  that  any  part  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  upon  any  subject 
whatever,  however  unconnected  with  relifi^ious  faith  or  moral  duty, 
was  not  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  H.olj  Spirit.'*  Tke 
proposition  or  assertion  that  every  pert  of  Ihe  Scnptnres  was  wiitftou 
nnaer  the  inspiration  o£ihe  Holy  Bpiiit  is  Bot  to  be  fonni  sitlier  in 
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the  Articles  or  in  any  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  But  in  ihe 
6th  Article  it  is  said  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth  aU  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment are  therein  termed  canonical.  In  the  20th  Article  the  Scriptures 
are  referred  to  as  "  God's  Word  written;"  in  the  Ordination  Service, 
when  the  Bible  is  given  by  the  Bishop  to  the  priest,  it  is  put  into 
his  hands  with  these  words,  ''  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God ;  **  and  in  the  Nicene  Creed  are  the  words,  "the  Holy 
Ghost  who  spake  by  the  prophets."  We  are  confined  by  the  article 
of  charge  to  the  consideration  of  these  materials,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  in  them  the  Church  has  affirmed  that  every  part  of  every 
book  of  Scripture  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  is  the  Word  of  God.  Certainly  tlus  doctrine  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  statement  of  the  6th  Article,  that  Holy  Scripture 
containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  But  inasmuch  as  it 
doth  so  from  the  revelations  X)f  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Bible  may  well 
be  denominated  **  Holy  "  and  said  to  be  **  the  Word  of  Qt)d,"  "God's 
Word  written,"  or  "Holy  Writ;"  terms  which  cannot  be  affirmed 
to  be  clearly  predicated  of  every  statement  and  representation  con- 
tained in  every  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  framers 
of  the  Articles  have  not  used  the  word  "  inspiration  "  as  applied  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  nor  have  they  laid  down  anything  as  to  the 
nature,  extent,  or  limits  of  that  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
caution  of  the  firamers  of  our  Articles  forbids  our  treating  their 
language  as  implying  more  than  is  expressed ;  nor  are  we  warranted 
in  ascribing  to  them  conclusions  expressed  in  new  forms  of  words 
involving  minute  and  subtle  matters  of  controversy.  After  an 
anxious  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  say 
that  the  passages  extracted  from  Mr.  Wilson's  essay,  and  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  article  of  charge,  are  contradicted  by,  or 
plainly  inconsistent  with  the  Articles  or  formularies  to  which  the 
charge  refers,  and  which  alone  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider.* 

Concerning  the  second  charge,  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
entire  CouncU  through  him,    say,  *  Mr.  Wilson  expresses  a  hope 

*  that,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  those  who  are  not  admitted  to 

*  happiness,  may  be  so  dealt  with  as  that  "  the  perverted  may 

*  be  restored/'  and  "  all,  both  small  and  great,  may,  ultimately, 

*  find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent;'"  and 
they  further  say  that  the  words,  *  everlasting  death,'  and  *  ever- 

*  lasting  fire,'  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  do  not  so 
certainly  denote  everlasting  punishment  a«  to  require  that  the 
court  should  condemn  as  penal  in  a  clergyman  the  avowal  of 
such  a  hope  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  expressed. 

Such  is  the  judgment  on  this  memorable  case.  To  what  does 
it  amount  ?  On  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  it  is  alleged 
that  the  word  we  render  by  the  Engnsh  word  'everlasting,* 
according  to  some  eminent  divines,  does  not  mean  eternal,  and 
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that  the  clause  under  Edward  VI.,  which  condemned  the  notion 
that,  *  all  men  shall  be  saved  at  the  length,'  was  omitted  in  the 
revised  Articles  under  Elizabeth.  On  these  groimds  it  was 
decided,  that  the  word  *  everlasting '  in  this  connection  in  the 
Prayer  Book  does  not  certainly  mean  never-ending ;  and  that 
the  modest  avowal  of  a  moderate  universalism,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  an  offence  in  an  English  clergyman.  The  reader  has 
to  remember  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  an  English 
book ;  that  the  clergy  are  required  to  subscribe  to  this  book  *  in 
'  its  plain  granmiatical  sense,'  and  that  in  the  face  of  all  this 
they  are  told  that  the  word  *  everlasting '  in  this  English  book 
does  not  mean  '  never-ending.'  It  may  be  the  doctrine  is 
doubtful,  but  this  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  grossly 
demoralizing. 

The  truth  is,  throughout  these  proceedings  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  action  of  two  currents — that  supplied  by  the  letter  of  old 
laws,  which  is  carefully  recognised ;  and  that  supplied  by  a 
changed  public  opinion,  which  is  nowhere  confessed  as  an 
influence,  but  which  has  contributed  not  a  little,  consciously  or 
imconsciously,  to  the  general  residt.  And  on  the  question  of 
future  punishment,  the  residt  is  that  a  clergyman  may  be 
a  sober  imiversalist,  and  may  be  a  teacher  to  that  effect.  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  bitter  invectives  which  have  been 
directed  by  some  Episcopalian  polemics  against  men  holding 
opinions  somewhat  of  this  complexion.  What  will  the  polemics 
do  now  P 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  heresy  of  Dr.  Williams  on  Justi- 
fication, the  obnoxious  words  are  these : — *  Why  may  not  Justi- 
'  fication  by  faith  have  meant  the  peace  of  mind,  or  sense  of 

*  Divine  approval,  which  comes  of  trust  in  a  righteous  God, 

*  rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit  by  transfer  ? '  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  given  as  a  defence  which  Bunsen  is 
supposed  to  make  of  his  claim  to  be  accounted  a  Christian,  or 
which  some  one  might  be  supposed  to  urge  for  him.  On  this 
point  Dr.  Lushington  said  : — 

'  I  must  hold  that  it  is  not  competent  to  a  reviewer  when  he  either 
states  or  professes  to  give  the  substance  of  unsound  doctrine  from 
the  work  reviewed,  to  leave  his  own  opinion  in  the  dark.  Were  it 
otherwise,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  clergyman,  under  colour  of  a 
review,  to  disseminate,  even  with  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  pro- 
fession, opinions  and  arguments  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  (as 
by  law  established)  of  the  Church.  In  fact,  in  that  case  a  clergy- 
man might  with  impunity  republish  even  an  infidel  work.' 

The  Privy  Council,  on  the  contrary,  say,  that  Dr.  Williams  should 
not  be  accounted  an  offender  for  not  stating  his  own  belief  on  the 
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doctrine  in  question  wliile  stating  the  partial  belief  of  another ; 
that  he  has  not  said  that  Justification  means  the  peace  of  mind 
spoken  of,  and  nothing  more,  and  that  he  has  himself '  repudiated 
*■  the  interpretations  put  upon  his  words/  So  far,  then,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  as  supposed  to 
be  taught  by  the  Church  of  England,  is  left  untouched.  To 
contradict  that  doctrine  in  direct  terms,  may  still  be  penal. 
Still,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  future^  even  a  clergymen  may 
assail  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  with  impunity,  so  his  language 
is  made  to  come  from  some  fictitious  person,  or  is  thrown  into  a 
dramatic  form.  Under  such  disguises  poison  may  be  freely 
disseminated,  and  no  antidote  be  sent  along  with  it,  even  by  men 
in  holy  orders.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  license  thus  proclaimed 
is  very  wide.     Time  will  show  the  fruit  it  is  to  bear. 

But  the  grave  point  in  this  judgment  is  that  which  concerns 
the  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  and  here  matters  are  explicit  enough. 
Dr.  Williams  speaks  of  the  Bible  as  being  '  before  all  things  the 
*  written  voice  of  the  congregation ; '  and  adds,  that  it  is  certainly 
inspired,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  from  which  it  emanates  was 
inspired.  It  is  not  ours  from  any  special  inspiration  in  the 
writers,  but  from  the  inspiration  common  to  the  Church  of 
their  time.  This,  he  affirms,  is  *  the  only  theory  of  Inspiration 
'  to  which  the  facts  of  Scripture  answer.'  It  does  not  oblige  us 
to  suppose  the  Israelites  of  old  inMlible,  or  to  quench  the  Spirit 
in  our  own  minds.  The  light  available  to  the  inspired  writers 
is  the  same  that  is  available  to  us;  and  we  have  as  muck 
warrant  accordingly  to  judge  them,  as  they  can  have  to  judge 
us.  They  were  inspired — ^no  doubt  of  tnat — but  so  was  the 
Church  at  large,  and  so  are  we. 

This,  be  it  observed,  is  the  confession  which  the  Privy  Council 
deem  sufficient  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Williams.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  their  lordships  say,  the  substance  of  the  charge  against 
him  is,  that  every  part  of  the  Scriptures  was  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  doctrine  they  do  not  find 
either  in  the  Articles  or  in  any  of  the  formularies  of  the 
Church.  How  far  this  admitted  distinction  between  what  is  in 
the  Bible  by  inspiration,  and  what  is  there  as  not  inspired, 
may  be  carried,  is  not  determined.  Taking  the  judgment  of 
the  Coimcil  on  this  point,  as  regards  the  case  of  T^illiams  and 
Wilson  together,  it  will  be  found  that  enough  has  been  conceded 
to  cover  not  only  this  suit,  but  the  suit  of  Colenso  himself.  If 
the  past  was  inspired  only  as  the  present  is,  why  should  we  defer 
to  it  more  than  to  the  present  ?  What  is  more,  as  we  are  sup- 
posed to  share  from  the  laws  of  experience,  and  the  will  of  the 
iUmighty,  in   ii   constantly  progressing   light,  we  sliOvZd  see 
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much  farther  than  the  pious  men  who  lired  long  centuries 
since  ;  and  should,  in  fact,  be  able  to  dispense  with  their  services 
altogether.  Why,  in  these  circumstances,  should  not  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  deal  with  the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  he  is  now 
doing  ?  And  why  should  not  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment be  subjected  to  the  same  free  treatment  P 

If  the  decision  of  the  Council  on  this  point  had  been  restricted 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson  there  would  have  been  some  room  to 
hope  that  the  imperilled  truth  might  still  be  saved,  inasmuch  as 
no  sensible  man  will  pretend  that  the  Bible,  as  tee  note  hace  it, 
contains  nothing  that  should  not  be  received  as  a  part  of  the 
Word  of  God.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  beUeve  that  the  Sacred 
Writings  consisted  of  pure  truth  as  they  came  from  the  pens  of 
their  authors,  and  another  to  maintain  that  those  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  by  an  oversight  so  strictly  miraculous  as  to  be 
wholly  free  from  interpolation  or  corruption.  But  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Williams  is  such  as  to  leave  no  inspiration  to 
the  sacred  penmen  at  all  special  to  them.  Inspired  they  were, 
as  Luther  and  Knox,  Shakspere  and  Milton  were  inspired, 
and  only  in  that  sense.  They  were  gifted  men,  and  they  did 
as  gifted  men  have  always  done — ^they  gave  forth  the  spirit 
of  their  time,  not  infallibly,  but  in  the  main  powerfully  and 
truthfully.  Such,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church  concerning  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  time 
to  come.  On  these  grounds,  how  much  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
accepted  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  how  much  as  being  no  more 
than  the  word  of  man,  is  left  an  open  question.  The  line  on 
this  momentous  question  is  left  to  be  drawn  by  each  man  for 
himself.  To  what  will  this  grow  ?  Time  only  can  answer  that 
question.  We  cannot  forbear  saying,  that  we  tnink  the  orthodox 
party  in  the  English  Church  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Council.  To  get  rid  of  the  received  doc- 
trine on  future  punishment,  their  lordships  do  not  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  terms  of  the  Church  formularies  exclusively.  They 
travel  out  of  the  record,  and  become  Greek  critics,  in  place  of 
confining  themselves  to  the  plain  English  before  them.  More- 
over, they  seize  upon  a  circumstmice  connected  with  the 
republication  of  an  article  on  the  question  imder  Elizabeth,  and 
aim  to  get  at  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  by 
way  of  construction  and  inference.  Now,  to  have  saved  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  nothing  was  wanting  but  that  this  course 
should  have  been  adopted  in  relation  to  it.  For  it  is  clear,  from 
a  multitude  of  circumstances,  and  especially  from  Cranmer's 
Homilies,  intitled,  *  An  Information  for  Those  who  take  Offence 
'  at  Certain  Places  in  Holy  Scripture,'  that  nothing  was  further 
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from  the  thoughts  of  the  English  Reformers  than  the  idea  that  the 
Scriptures  were  only  partially  inspired,  or  that  they  were  not  in 
every  part  the  Word  of  God.  These  homilies,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, were  ordered  by  the  State  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  both 
under  Edward  VI.  and  imder  Elizabeth.  Now,  the  rule  of 
proceeding  adopted  by  the  Council  when  the  object  is  to  discard 
a  received  doctrine,  is  the  rule  Jealously  precluded  where  it 
might  have  sufficed  to  save  one.  in  the  one  case  it  is  enough  to 
say  it  is  not  in  the  bond ;  in  the  other,  the  defects  of  the  bond 
is  eked  out  by  Greek  criticism  and  by  collateral  and  conjectural 
inferences. 

But  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  acquitted  by  this  in- 
equitable course  of  proceeding,  and  those  who  are  rejoicing  so 
loudly  with  them,  must  not  suppose  that  they  are  out  of  the 
wood.  Besides  the  tribunal  over  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  called  to  preside  on  the  8th  of  February,  there  is  another 
where  a  greater  then  his  lordship  has  authority.  Public  opinion 
is  not  dead  because  legal  opinion  has  been  given.  The  decree 
which  has  granted  a  somewhat  greater  liberty  of  utterance  to 
Dr.  Williams,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  to  men  of  their  class,  has  not 
destroyed  liberty  of  utterance  elsewhere.  It  will  still  remain  a 
fact  that  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson  did  publish  opinions 
which  were  felt  by  the  public  generally  as  hostile  to  Christian 
truth,  and  little  less  than  an  outrage  on  Christian  feeling ;  that 
they  did  this  while  under  the  vows  taken  upon  them  at  their 
ordination,  and  with  all  the  sort  of  caution,  circuitousness,  and 
artifice  common  to  men  who  mean  to  break  a  law,  but  hope  to 
do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  conviction.  There  are 
millions  of  intelligent  men  in  this  country  who  will  not  give 
any  moral  acceptance  to  the  decision  of  the  Chancellor  on 
the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  They  will  remain  as  convinced  as 
ever  that  the  doctrine  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  anything  but  that  doctrine,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves  is  anything  but  that  doctrine.  This  feel- 
ing, moreover,  will  not  only  be  cherished,  but  expressed,  and  will 
make  itself  felt  in  a  thousand  ways.  Enough  has  happened,  and 
is  coming  up  day  by  day,  to  warrant  this  prognostication.  But 
no  effect  of  this  judgment,  we  apprehend,  will  be  more  observable 
than  the  check  it  wdll  give  to  every  tendency  towards  seeking  a 
remedy  in  such  cases  in  future  by  such  means.  It  is  true.  Dr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson  have  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their 
own  suit  in  the  Court  below.  But  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has 
to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  the  suit  before  the  Pri^y  Council. 
And  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  calm,  weighed,  and  judicial 
as  it  is,  comes  in  effect,  and  perhaps  in  intention,  as  a  reouke  to 
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the  parties  who  have  made  this  appeal  to  the  civil  power.     We  . 
thinx,  accordingly,  that  unless  the  Hcense  now  given  to  specula- 
tion shall  be  very  widely  and  rashly  exercised,  it  will  be  long 
before  the  Chancellor  will  be  called  to  deliver  another  opinion 
on  any  question  of  this  nature. 

But  the  case  being  so,  what  will  follow?  The  immediate, 
effect  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  The  Gorham  case  in  effect  told 
the  clergy  that  they  might  take  the  Rubric  on  Baptism  in  its 
plain  grammatical  sense,  and  believe  anjrthing  in  relation  to 
that  service  that  the  Popish  priest  is  known  to  beUeve ;  or  that, 
if  so  disposed,  they  might  denounce  that  conception  of  the 
service  as  unscriptural,  superstitious,  and  delusive.  Having 
listened  to  this  annoimcement,  the  clergy  of  both  parties  bowed 
themselves  out  of  Court,  and  went  to  their  homes,  some  to  preach 
the  good  old  Popish  doctrine  on  this  subject,  some  to  preach  the 
contrary.  So  it  will  be  now  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment.  Many  will  discard  the  old  teaching  on  that 
matter,  and  will  indulge  in  \'isions  of  a  Universal  Restoration. 
Others,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  such  teaching,  will  de- 
nounce it  as  pernicious  error,  and  preach  the  contrary  with 
perhaps  greater  emphasis  than  ever.  Mr.  Maurice,  who,  on  this 
controversv,  seems  to  have  sunk  into  a  deeper  fog  than  ever,  has 
called  fortn  Dr.  Pusey  as  a  respondent.  The  latter,  touching  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment,  thus  writes : — 

*  Mr.  Wilson,  in  reinforcing  his  own  opinions  by  an  extract  from  a 
Rotterdam  pastor,  who  denies  eternity  of  punishment  as  inconsistent 
with  the  attributes  of  God,  shows  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
question  at  issue.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  same  GK)d.  Gt>d,  whom 
we  adore  in  his  awful  and  inscrutable  justice  and  holiness,  these 
writers  affirm  to  be  cruel.  The  God  whom  they  acknowledge  we 
believe  to  be  the  creature  of  their  own  minds,  not  the  God  who  has 
revealed  himself  to  man.' 

If  this  be  the  '  depth  and  breadth '  which  these  differences  are  ^ 
to  assume,  what  next?  So  also  on  the  Authority  of  Scripture, 
a  multitude  of  preachers  will  adhere  to  the  full  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  text,  while  not  a  few  will  denounce  this  feibliolatry 
of  their  neighbour  priests  as  a  dream  of  fanaticism,  and  wiu 
revel  in  their  freedom  to  deal  with  the  sacred  records  after  the 
German  or  Colenso  fashion.  Nor  will  the  evil  rest  here.  The 
clerffjnnan,  it  must  be  remembered,  may  not  only  eliminate  from 
the  Bible  such  fragments  as  may  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  dis- 
card the  rest,  but  he  may  treat  even  that  accepted  portion  as 
possessing  no  special  inspiration ;  and  should  he  be  disposed  to 
avail  hiinself  of  this  liberty,  it  will,  of  course,  affect  his  whole 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  language  of  Scripture  in  its  relation 
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to  the  doctrines  commonly  regarded  as  set  forth  there.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  ensure  that  an  imsettLedness,  to  say  the  leaat, 
will  be  diffused  into  everything.  Men  will  enter  tiie  Church 
meaning  to  speculate  thus  freely ;  and  the  spectdators  already 
in  will  indulge  their  vein  more  boldly  than  ever.  All  this  is  to 
occur  within  the  pale  of  the  same  Church.  Teachings  thus  wide 
asunder  are  to  come  from  the  Kps  of  men  who  have  subscribed 
the  same  Articles — articles  which,  as  their  preamble  states,  were 
published  */or  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions^  and  for 
*  establishing  of  consent  touching  true  religion.* 

Even  to  this  depth  there  is  a  lower  stilL  We  learn  from  the 
newspapers,  that  in  connection  with  a  recent  meeting  in  Oxford, 
occasion  was  taken  to  convene  a  meeting  of  members  of  the 
University  in  the  Music  Hall  of  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  and  issuing  a  resolution  on  this  !rrivy  Council  verdict. 
The  resolution  agreed  to  is  as  follows : — 

*  We,  the  undersigned,  Presbyters  and  Deacons  in  Holy  Orders  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  hold  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  to  declare  that  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  maintains  without  reserve  or  qualification,  the  Plenary 
Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  whole  Canonical  Scriptures  as  the 
Word  of  Grod;  and  furtiier  teaches,  in  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  that  the  punishment  of  the  cursed,  as  the  life  of  the  righteous, 
lasts  for  ever.' 

Among  the  persons  engaged  in  this  proceeding  were  Dr. 
Pusey,  Archdeacon  Denison,  and  Dr.  Miller — men  representing 
the  Tractarian,  the  Anglican,  and  the  Evangelical  parties ;  and 
the  intention  is,  that  this  resolution  should  be  signed  by  clergy 
and  laity  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  the  protest  of  the  faithiul 
in  the  Church  against  this  alleged  assault  upon  her  teaching. 
We  think  this  course  very  natural ;  it  shows  some  sense  of 
fidelity  and  manliness.  But  the  gentlemen  responsible  for  this 
action  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  by  committing 
themselves  to  it  they  have  in  fact  raised  a  standard  of  rebellion. 
The  Privy  Council  is  the  constitutional  authority  on  such  ques- 
tions— next  to  Parliament,  the  idtimate  authority.  Now,  this 
authority  affirms  that  these  views  concerning  Inspiration  and 
Future  Punishment  are  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eing- 
land.  The  man  rejecting  either  doctrine  or  both  may  still  be  a 
clergyman.  Men,  accordingly,  who  shall  affirm  that  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  does  really  maintain  such  tenets,  must 
assert  that  to  be  fact  which  their  own  highest  and  admitted 
authority  has  declared  to  be  no  fact.  So  long  as  this  Judgment 
shall  remain  in  force,  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  &5riptures. 
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and  the  eternity  of  Future  Punishment,  can  be  no  doctrine  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  to  assert  the  contrary  would  be  to 
assert  what  would  be  as  little  accordant  with  trutn  as  with  law. 
^  Here,  indeed,  as  in  the  Gorham.  case,  it  may  be  said  that  as 
neither  view  of  these  doctrines  is  enjoined,  either  may  be  held 
and  taught.  True  ;  but  what  the  EstablieJied  Church  does  not 
settle  by  law*,  is  no  part  of  her  system,  and  to  declare  that  it 
is  cannot  be  consistent  with  veracity. 

Events  certainly  seem  to  be  foreshadowing  a  separation  between 
the  iron  and  the  clay.  If  such  grave  and  humiliating  signs  of 
the  vassalage  of  the  religious  to  the  secular  do  not  tend  to  beget 
in  men  a  desire  of  spiritual  emancipation  we  hardly  know  what 
is  to  produce  such  a  residt.  Will  Christian  men  submit  to  see 
the  faith  of  a  Church  described  as  national,  determined  thus  by 
three  or  four  law  lords  and  as  many  laymen  ?  If  so,  where  is  the 
yoke  to  which  they  may  not  be  expected  to  oflfer  their  necks  ? 
But  when  a  multitude  of  ministers  and  members  in  a  law  church 
learn  to  lift  up  their  voice,  and  to  unsay  without  scruple,  from, 
individual  conviction,  what  the  law  has  said,  there  is  hope. 

In  many  ways,  however,  the  crisis  is  serious.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  his  myrmidons  are  menacing  us  with  a  flood  of 
Romanism  The  Church  of  England,  over  half  her  surface,  has 
become  a  grand  feeder  to  the  Great  Apostacy.  And  now  license 
is  given  to  the  German  destroyer  to  come  in  and  consume  what 
the  other  e\'il  influences  may  have  left.  In  such  a  posture  of 
affairs  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  much  from  the  Evangelical 
clergy.  The  voice  of  events  to  them.is  to  come  out  of  the  midst 
of  her,  and  not  to  be  partakers  of  her  sins !  But  there  is  too 
much  room  to  fear  that  they  will  not  hearken ;  that  they  will 
give  themselves  to  excuses  for  perpetuating  their  connection 
with  a  system  so  charged  with  soul-destroying  influences.  No 
mere  protest  against  this 'judgment'  will  avail  them.  To 
remain  in  the  system  will  oe  to  be  implicated,  more  or  less, 
in  all  the  evils  which  belong:  to  it. 

No  doubt  there  are  able  men  in  the  English  Church  who  will 
not  see  the  truth  banished  from  her  pidpits  or  her  literature 
without  a  struggle.*    On  this  remnant,  and  on  the  Free  Churches 

•  Mr.  Keblc,  the  author  of  the  *  Chrifitifin  Year,*  says, — *  A  necessity  seems  to 

*  be  laid  upon  us  to  rise  up  as  one  man  in  our  several  stations,  and  weary  our 
'  governors  in  Church  and  State,  if  need  be,  with  continual  coming,  until  God 

*  shall  hjive  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  meet  this  great  scandal  and  distress  in  the 

*  only  wny  in  which  it  can  be  met,  namely, — 

'  First.    By  an  authoritjitivo  repudiation  of  the  false  doctrine,  and  reaflirmation 

*  of  tho  truth  on  the  part  of  our  bishops  and  clergy. 

*  Secondly.     By  providing  a  court  of  appeal  which  shall  be  bound  to  such  rules 

*  of  interpretation  as  the  Church  has  laid  down  for  herself,  no  less  than  to  the 
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of  the  land,  it  will  devolve  to  become  the  guardians  of  the  Inspired 
Records,  and  of  the  truth  deposited  in  them.  With  enlightened 
Nonconformists  the  decisions  of  Privy  Councils  or  of  secular  legis- 
latures pass  for  little  when  they  contravene  the  great  law  of 
conscience.  The  living  work  to  which  such  men  are  pledged  is  not 
to  be  impeded  by  accidents  of  that  nature.  Everywhere  and  always 
their  voice  will  be  raised  on  the  side  of  the  Book  jftid  of  its  true 
lessons.  The  strife  between  the  false  and  the  true  will  become 
more  significant  and  profound  day  by  day.  It  will,  probably, 
be  more  intense  in  the  time  of  our  children  than  in  our  time. 
Scepticism  is  no  longer  to  be  a  vulgar  thing — it  is  to  be  courtly. 
A  fashion  of  that  sort  is  to  come  in,  and  is  to  flow  on  imder  the 
highest  sanction.     New  days  these ! 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  we  can  be  faithAil  in  this 
conflict  and  not  suffer.  Romanists,  Anglo-Catholics,  and 
Rationalists  are  all  covering  the  field  where  this  great  battle 
is  to  be  fought.  Agreed  in  little  else,  these  will  be  at  one  in 
their  hatred  of  the  Nonconformist  pulpit  and  of  the  Non- 
conformist press.  Our  Rationalists  are  ever  deliouneing  the 
intolerance  of  orthodoxy,  and  no  doubt  it  is  often  narrow,  rabid» 
and,  we  fear  we  must  say,  mendacious.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  very  censurable  weapons  are  restricted  to  one 
side.  It  woidd  be  easy  to  show  that  they  are  used  quite  as 
freely  by  not  a  few  among  the  enemies  of  orthodoxy.  All  this 
must  be  met;  and,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  men  who  show  them- 
selves ready  to  groimd  arms  under  the  first  volley  from  the  foe 
will  not  be  the  men  to  meet  it.  The  arrogance  and  boimce  of 
these  new  lights  is  enormous.  But  those  who  know  them  best 
fear  them  least.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Sadducee  are  what  they 
have  always  been,  but  their  craft  and  malevolence  will  not  avail 
them  if  opposed  by  men  of  the  right  mettle  and  equipment. 
Never  has  the  mission  of  English  Nonconformity  been  so 
weighty  as  at  this  hour.  Good  service  will  no  doubt  be  done  by 
it  through  the  pulpit.  But  will  it  be  equal  to  the  higher  forms 
of  the  exigency  elsewhere  ?     That  is  another  question. 

*  rules  of  evidence  whereby  the  law  guards  against  personal  wrong.    It  may  bo 
'  hard,  but  in  God's  name  let  it  not  be  given  up  as  impossible  without  an  effort.* 

The  Rev.   H.   B.  W.   Churton  also  says, — *The  Privy  Council  judgment^, 

*  highest  though  it  be  in  our  kingdom,  is  not  the  judgment  of  our  Church  properly 

*  and  fully  represented.     Our  bishops,  as  a  body,  have  rather  spoken  differently. 
'  And  stiU  less  is  it,  or  can  it  really  affect,  the  judgment  and  faith  of  the  Churdi 

*  Catholic'    These  are  the  utterances  of  men  who  may  bo  taken  as  representing 
the  higher  mind  and  culture  in  the  English  Church. 
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Art.  IX. — Traite  des  Degenirescenees  Physiques^  Intellectuelles  et 
Morales  de  VEspice  Sumaine,  et  des  Causes  qui  produisent  ces 
Vdridtes  Maladives.  Par  le  Docteur  B.  A.  Morel,  Medecin  en 
chef  de  I'Asile  des  aUenes  de  Saint- You ;  Ancien  Medecin  en 
chef  de  I'Asile  de  Mareville.     Paris. 

The  phrase  *  Degenerations  in  Man '  must  not  be  understood 
as  synonymous  with  that  of  the  *  Degeneracy  of  Man/  With 
the  hypothesis  or  theory  involved  in  the  latter  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  concern.  Whether  man  has  fallen  from  some  typical 
high  estate  of  moral  and  physical  excellence,  or  whether  he  has 
risen  from  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  aborigines  of 
Australia,  of  Borneo,  or  of  the  Malay  Peninsulas ;  whether  he  is 
a  fallen  angel,  or  a  polished  and  refined  ape ;  whether  he  has 
been  created  by  Omnipotent  wisdom,  or  'developed'  by  blind 
chance ;  whether  he  is  of  *  one  blood,'  or  descended  from  many 
parent  stocks; — all  these  are  interesting  questions  in  their 
place ;  and  we  have  not  failed,  as  opportunity  has  oflTered  itself, 
to  express  strongly  our  views  on  all  such  subjects.  To  these  we 
can  only  incidentally  return,  as  may  seem  necessary  for  purposes 
of  illustration.  Our  intention  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  take 
for  our  subject  man  as  we  find  him,  whether  savage  or  civilized ; 
and  to  open  out  one  definite  chapter  of  his  history — that  relating 
to  the  influences  which  are  exerted  upon  his  constitution,  indi- 
vidually and  socially,  by  the  various  agencies  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected ;  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  better  understood  as  we 
1)roceed,  without  attempting  at  first  to  make  too  accurate  and 
ogical  a  definition  of  our  views. 

There  is  a  constant  antagonism  between  inorganic  and  organ- 
ized matter,  between  inert  and  living  substances.  The  very 
essential  condition  of  life  is  death,  i.e,,  molecular  death.  Ko  act 
of  life  can  take  place  without  a  certain  destruction  or  disintegra- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  structure  concerned  in  that  action.  A 
glance  of  the  eye,  an  insignificant  gesture,  the  lightning  flash  of 
a  thought  across  the  mind, — these,  equally  with  me  most 
laborious  eflbrts  of  the  body,  are  accompanied  by  the  death  or 
decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  tissue  involved.  Bichat 
4)bserves  that  such  is  the  mode  of  existence  of  living  beings,  that 
everjrthing  which  surrounds  them  tends  to  their  destruction. 

From  this  destruction  by  surrounding  agencies  man  is  by  no 
means  exempt.  On  the  contrary,  in  \irtue  of  his  more  complex 
iind  elaborate  organization  and  functions,  he  comes  in  contact 
with  external  nature  at  more  points,  and  is  subject  to  more 
numerous  and  more  active  influences,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 
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than  other  li\^ng  beings.  In  nothing  is  his  supremacy  over  all 
other  forms  of  life  more  clearly  shown  than  in  this  fact,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  destructive  agencies  surrounding  him,  he  is  able  to  resist 
them,  and  to  colonize  the  whole  earth.  He  alone  of  all  animal 
species  can  do  this.  Other  forms  of  animal  life  have  zones  of 
more  or  less  restricted  dimensions,  beyond  which  they  cannot 
exist,  or  only  with  great  difficulty.  But  man,  the  cosmopolite, 
has  the  whole  earth  for  bis  domain ;  and  he  holds  it  by  per- 
petual contest  with  external  nature,  which  he  attempts,  more  or 
less  successfiiUy,  to  modify  in  accordance  with  his  requirements. 

But  whilst  he  thus  asserts  his  authority  over  nature,  she  in 
turn  sets  her  seal  upon  him ;  and,  according  to  the  climate,  the 
geological  structure  of  the  soil,  and  the  ever- varying  physical 
conditions  witb  which  he  is  surrounded,  the  primitive  type 
becomes  modified  to  produce  the  striking  varieties  in  colouf, 
form,  and  general  physical,  psychical,  and  moral  development, 
which  have  been  so  often  mistaken  for  irrefragable  signs  of 
diverse  origin.  These  are  what  are  termed  the  natural  modifica- 
tions of  the  human  race.* 

But  this  is  not  degeneration^  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term  at  present,  although  it  has  been  called  so  by  many  writers. 
The  precise  meaning  we  shall  arrive  at  most  readily  by  follow- 
ing M.  Morel's  statement  of  the  question,  whicb  our  readers  will 
accept  with  the  requisite  limitations.  Man  is  not  the  product 
of  chance,  nor  yet  the  last  manifestation  of  a  series  of  imaginary 
or  hypothetical  transformations.  Created  to  subserve  certain 
purposes  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  he  cannot  accomplish  this  destiny, 
imless  the  conditions  whicb  favour  the  permanency  and  progreos 
of  the  race  be  more  powerful  than  those  which  tend  to  destroy 
and  deteriorate  it.  Placed  in  new  conditions,  the  primitive  man 
has  undergone  the  consequences  of  the  change;  and  his  de- 
scendants have  not  been  able  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
same  influences,  heightened  by  that  of  the  law  of  hereditaiy 
transmission  of  quality  and  temperament ;  so  tending  to  depart 
from  the  original  type.  In  some  of  these  variations  the  equ3i- 
brium  is  completed,  nature  and  man  are  both  modified  to  an 
extent  that  permits  of  the  formation  of  a  permanent  race,  with  a 
fixed,  special,  and  typical  character.  These  are  the  natural 
varieties  above  alluded  to.  But  in  other  instances  the  contest 
with  physical  agencies  and  other  influences,  to  be  afterwards 
more  fully  alluded  to,  is  incompletely  successftd;  and  there 
results  a  morbid  deviation  from  the  normal  type,  a  true  degenera- 
tion.    M.  Morel  considers  that  as  every  race  of  men  has  a  special 

*  'L'homxne  blanc  en  Europe,  noir  en  Afrique,  jauno  en  Asie,  zou^  en. 
*  Amerique,  n'est  que  le  m@me  homme  teint  de  la  conleur  du  climat.' — Bufim. 
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type  by  which  It  is  readily  disting^hable  from  every  other,  so 
mese  aegenerations  have  also  their  special  type  (cachet  typique), 
according  to  the  morbid  influences  in  which  they  have  originated.* 
There  are  other  characteristics,  which  we  give  in  M.  Morel's  own 
phraseology : — 

'  One  of  the  most  essential  characters  of  these  degenerations  is 
that  of  their  hereditary  transmission;  but  imder  conditions  much 
more  grave  than  those  which  attend  the  ordinary  laws  of  heritage. 
Kigorous  observation  of  facts  shows  us  that,  faihng  certain  excep- 
tional elements  of  regeneration,  the  offspring  of  degenerate  beings 
present  the  types  of  progressive  degradation.  This  progression  may 
attain  such  limits,  that  humanily  is  only  preserved  by  the  very 
excess  of  the  evil ;  and  the  reason  is  plain  and  simple ;  the  existence 
of  degenerate  beings  is  necessarily  limited  (hornie);  and  what  is 
very  marvellous,  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  they  should  arrive 
at  the  last  degree  of  degradation  before  being  smitten  with  sterility, 
and  consequently  becoming  incapable  of  transmitting  further  their 
type  of  degeneration.  Animals  which  have  been  domesticated 
undergo  striking  changes  in  form,  colour,  and  habits ;  but  when 
they  are  permitted  to  resume  the  wild  state,  they  speedily,  or  in  a 
few  generations,  completely  lose  all  trace  of  these  alterations ;  but  a 
being  morbidly  modified  or  degenerated  has  no  tendency  whatever 
to  revert  to  its  normal  type.  He  becomes  (and  I  do  not  fear  to  repeat 
this  truth),  he  becomes  not  only  incapable  of  forming  in  humanity 
the  chain  of  transmissibility  of  healthy  progress,  but  he  is  moreover 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  such,  progress  by  his  contact  with  the  soimd 
part  of  the  population.'  f 

Such  is  M.  Morel's  theory ;  whether  it  will  bear  all  the  con- 
clusions which  would  logically  follow  its  adoption,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  But  certain  parts  of  it  are  undoubtedly  true, 
and  most  ^itaily  important.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  man 
is  subjected  by  nature,  and  subjects  himself  artificially,  to  a  great 
variety  of  influences  which  exercise  a  very  baneful  effect  upon 
his  physical  and  moral  nature ;  and  it  is  also  the  fact,  that  these 
effects  do  not  end  with  the  individual  organism,  but  in  a  great 
mass  of  instances  are  perpetuated  to  unknown  generations.  An 
investigation  into  the  conditions  attendant  upon  such  forms  of 
degeneration  must  necessarily  be  of  great  importance,  and  into  this 
wo  propose  to  enter,  after  having  given  one  or  two  preliminary 
illustrations. 

*  '  Cos  degenerescences  ont  auBsi  leur  cachet  tjpique ;  elles  se  diBtingaent  les 
<  imefl  des  autres,  par  la  raiflan  qae  oertama  causes  maladires  qui  atteigaent  pro- 

*  fondcment  rorganisme,  produiaent  plutdt  telle  degeneresoence  que  telle  autre ; 
'  elles  fonncnt  des  groupes  ou  des  fainilles  qui  puisent  leurs  elements  difltiiicti& 

*  dans  la  nature  meme  ae  la  cause  qui  lee  a  prodnites/ — Morsl,  p.  4. 

t  Morel,  Op.  eit.y  pp.  6  and  6. 
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We  have  observed  that  man  in  his  constant  struggle  with  the 
destructive  influences  of  nature,  modifies,  and  is  modified  by, 
them.  In  this  strife  the  constitution  may  be  modified  just 
enough  to  adapt  it  to  surrounding  nature ;  but  an  increase  of 
certain  elements  of  destruction  may  determine  that  man  can  no 
longer  contend  with  perfect  success  against  them,  and  so  become 
causes  of  true  degeneration.  We  cannot  always  determine  with 
certainty  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  natural  and  the 
morbid ;  but  we  may  find  some  instructive  instances,  the  extremes 
of  which  will  indicate  somewhat  of  what  we  require.  The  dried- 
up  'African  starveling,'  pursuing  the  lion  under  a  scorching 
sun,  and  feeding  upon  a  few  dates ;  and  the  Esquimaux,  wrapped 
in  skins,  and  gorging  himself  with  whale's  blubber,  present 
striking  differences,  paralleled  by  the  contrast  between  the 
effeminate,  luxurious  Eastern,  and  the  hardy,  adventurous 
European.  But  these  are  natural  modifications  for  purposes  of 
adaptation  to  climate. 

Passing  on  to  another  instance,  we  shall  find  an  actual  organic 
change  occurring,  obviously  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  man  in  relation  to  the  physical  conditions  in  which  he  lives. 
Amongst  the  ancient  Peruvians,  the  dominant  race,  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  was  that  of  the  Incas  or  Quichuas, 
who  spoke  a  distinct  language,  and  amongst  whom  appeared, 
ahnost  exclusively,  the  civilization  of  South  America.  They  had 
many  noteworthy  peculiarities  of  formation,  but  we  are  only 
concerned  with  one,  viz.,  the  great  development  of  the  chest  and 
shoulders.  The  plateaus  inhabited  by  tnis  race  are  included 
between  the  limits  of  about  3,000  to  6,000  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  At  this  altitude  the  air  is  so  much  rarefied,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  much  greater  volume  of  it  into  the  chest, 
in  order  to  provide  the  system  with  a  due  amount  of  oxygen. 
In  accordance  with  this  necessity,  the  Quichuas  had  very  large 
square  shoulders,  and  an  excessively  voluminous  chest,  which  is 
arched  and  very  long,  and  so  increases  the  size  of  the  trunk 
greatly.  In  infancy,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  growth, 
the  chest  is  developed,  comparatively  irrespective  of  the  growth 
of  other  parts.  The  lungs  themselves  are  altered  in  texture, 
the  air-cells  are  enlarged,  and  by  various  means  the  entire 
aerating  surface  increased.  These  statements  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  M.  D'Orbigny.  They  afford  an  excellent  example 
of  the  modifications  which  the  human  races  may  undergo  imder 
the  influence  of  external  circumstances,— changes  which  have 
for  their  result  the  effect  of  harmonizing  the  constitution  of  the 
inhabitants  with  the  nature  of  the  climate. 

In  some  instances  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  to  effect 
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this  harmony.  Some  climates  are  ahnost  constantly  fatal  to 
Europeans,  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone.  Difference  of  original  con- 
stitution can  scarcely  be  alleged  as  the  cause  why  these  should 
perish,  where  the  natives  exist  naturally ;  for  it  is  stated  authori- 
tatively, that  some  descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  this  district 
being  taken  back  to  the  coimtry  which  their  ancestors  had  left 
long  before,  experienced  the  same  inconveniences  and  diseases 
as  the  Europeans. 

Intermediate  between  the  two  last  mentioned  instances  are 
those  cases  so  familiar  to  all  of  the  present  centurj^  of  the  changes 
in  constitution  induced  by  emigration  of  Europeans  to  tropical 
climates  generally,  as  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  These 
changes  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Buchez — *The  general  cir- 

*  culation  is  excited  to  over-activity;  the  blood  is  diminished 
*in  quantity,  and  the  arteries  are  less  full.     The  circulation 

*  of  the  retui  porta   (supplpng  the  liver)  is  aumiented,  and 

*  there  is  a  verj'  large  secretion  of  bile.     The  Liver  becomes 

*  enormous,  and  appears  to  supplement  the  imperfect  and  insuffi- 
*cient  action  of  the  lungs.     The  muscular  force  is   greatly 

*  diminished  in  energy.'    *Now'  (asks  the  writer),  *is  this  climatic 

*  effect  to  be  called  a  degeneration  ? '  To  which  the  answer  of 
our  author  is,  *  Certainly  not ;  but  only  a  profound  modification, 

*  transmissible  by  generation,  which  will  terminate  by  being 

*  bounded  by  definite  limits ;  and  will  have  the  result  of  adapting 

*  the  constitution  of  the  individuals  to  the  climate  in  which  they 

*  are  called  upon  to  live.'  In  enunciating  this  opinion,  M. 
Morel  evinces  certainly  a  very  elastic  faith  in  acclimatization. 
If  his  prophecy  prove  true,  it  must  be  imder  conditions  with 
which  we  are  not  as  yet  familiar ;  for  the  secret  of  colonization 
of  a  strictly  tropical  climate  by  Europeans  has  certainly  not 
yet  been  discovered,  in  any  full  and  perfect  sense  of  the  term. 
Above  all  things,  Europeans  can  never  personally  cultivate  the 
soil  in  such  climates. 

But  the  climatic  influences  which  so  modify  the  constitution 
may  act  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  produce  true  morbid  deviations 
from  the  normal  tj^  of  humanity, — true  degt?nerations,  of 
which  result  we  will  now  give  an  mstance,  though  somewhat 
premature  and  out  of  place.  It  is  taken  from  an  account  of  the  salt 
marshes  of  the  Dombes,  officially  given  by  M.  Melier.   He  says,— 

*  Visiting  the  village  of  Hiers,  we  saw  children  of  twelve  years  of 
age  who  appeared  but  six  or  eight,  so  puny  and  undeveloped  were 
they.  Their  dirty  grey  colour  is  not  only  pale,  but  as  it  were  tar- 
nished. Meagre  in  limb  and  swelled  in  feature,  they  have  only  the 
abdomen  developed ;  and  almost  all  have  incurable  congestions. 
For  a  long  time  the  canton  was  unable  to  furnish  the  military  con- 

NO.  LXXYIIL  f  f 
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tingeiit.  The  greater  part  of  the  young  mezi  were  rejected,  either 
for  defbct  of  stature  or  on  account  of  general  feebleness.  It  often 
happened  that  amongst  those  drawn  not  one  was  found  fit  for 
service.  It  has  occurred  also  that  in  certain  years  not  one  remained 
of  the  prescribed  class ;  none  had  arrived  at  the  age  required ;  all 
were  dead,  for  the  most  part  in  their  infancy,^  .  .  .  The  aspect  of 
this  country  and  of  the  race  that  inhabits  it  carries  deep  sadness  to 
the  mind  of  the  observer.  It  is  a  tomb  on  the  borders  of  which  the 
inhabitants  spend  a  weary  existence,  and  seem  daily  to  measure  its 
depths.     They  are  aged  at  thirty ;  broken  and  decrepid  at  fifty.'  f 

It  will  not  be  inexpedient  to  compare  and  contrast  with  this 
true  specimen  of  degeneration,  one  of  those  other  instances 
which  have  so  frequently  been  cited  by  authors  under  the  same 
category.  We  shall  select  but  one,  and  that  derived  from  those 
who  have  generally  been  considered  as  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  specimens  of  our  species.  The  Bosjesmans,  a  branch 
of  the  Hottentots,  as  reported  by  Professor  Vater,  live  in  a 
condition  of  profound  misery,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  tribes 
are  as  destitute  of  furniture  as  the  cattle.  Their  subsistence 
depends  partly  upon  the  chase  and  partly  upon  the  roots  ftir- 
nished  by  the  desert ;  upon  the  eggs  of  ants,  the  insects  brought 
by  the  wind,  and  the  reptiles  that  chance  presents ;  partly  also 
upon  the  booty  stolen  from  the  oppressors  of  their  race,  their 
hereditary  enemies,  the  colonists  of  the  frontier.  Fallen  from, 
tte  condition  of  shepherds  to  that  of  hunters  and  robbers,  the 
Bosjesmans,  as  might  be  expected,  and  as  is  confirmed  by  those 
who  have  known  them,  have  acquired  more  resolution  of 
character,  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  exposed  to  more 
dangers ;  more  ferocity  as  they  have  suflfered  more  injustice ; 
and  more  activity  as  they  have  had  to  endure  more  privations. 
From  being  a  shepherd  people,  of  a  mild,  trusting,  and  inofiPen- 
sive  disposition,  they  have  become  gradually  transformed  into 
wandering  hordes  of  fierce,  restless,  and  vindictive  savages. 
Treated  by  their  feUow-men  as  brute  beasts,  they  have  ended  by 
assuming  their  habits  and  customs. 

We  cannot  foUow  our  author  into  his  minute  analysis  of  the 
diflferences  between  the  savage  and  the,  strictly  speaking,  de- 
generate  condition.     His  general  conclusions  are  as  loUowfiF: — 

'We  may  infer  from  these  considerations  that  the  intellectaal 
inferiority  observed  in  certain  races  of  men  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  idea  of  a  morbid  state,  as  observed  in  true  degenerations. 

*'  Climatic  infiuences,  which  have  as  a  result  the  adaptation  o£ 
the  oi^anism  to  the  climate  in  which  it  has  to  exist,  lead  to  certain. 

*  jRapport  tur  les  Marais  SalanU,    M.  Melier.    Parii,  1S47. 
t  Statistiea.    By  M.  de  BosBi. 
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changes,  haviiig  fixed  iypical  characters,  which  are  transmissible 
by  heritage,  and  so  produce  varietiea  of  man.  These  varieties,  by 
their  mixture  with  higher  ones,  may,  under  the  influence  of  favour- 
able circumstances,  ascend  towards  a  more  perfectible  type. 

*  The  same  phenomenon  is  observable  in  the  intellectual  sphere ; 
and  the  most  authentic  details  convince  us  that  the  races  most 
degraded,  apparently,  are  not  deprived  of  those  essential  ideas  which 
form  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  humanity,  and  which  may 
permit  them  to  attain  a  more  perfect  condition.  Moreover,  the 
intellectual  inferiority  of  certain  races — an  inferioriiy  due  to  well- 
defined  and  determined  circimistances — ^has  never  presented  a 
character  sufficiently  general  and  constant  to  permit  us  to  hypothe- 
cate a  diversity  of  origin.  We  may  say,  that  in  certain  unfortunate 
races  intelligence  is  in  a  latent  condition,  and  only  requires  a 
favourable  occasion  for  its  development  to  assimilate  itseli'  to  the 
general  progress  of  himianity. 

*  The  intellectual  inferiority  due  to  a  morbid  deviation  from  the 
normal  type  of  himianity  is  so  distinot  from  that  due  to  the  causes 
just  enimierated,  that  we  are  justified  in  adopting  this  conclusion, — 
That  between  the  intellectual  state  of  the  most  savage  Bosjesman 
and  that  of  the  most  refined  European,  there  is  much  less  difference 
than  between'  the  state  of  the  said  European  and  that  of  the 
degenerate  being  whose  intellectual  arrest  is  due  to  cerebral  atrophy, 
congenital  or  acquired,  or  to  any  morbid  influence,  leading  to 
imbecility,  idiocy,  or  dementia.  The  first,  in  eflect,  is  susceptible 
of  some  radical  improvement,  and  his  descendants  may  ascend  to  a 
higher,  or  even  the  highest  type.  The  second  is  only  susceptible  of 
relative  amelioration;  and  a  fatal  heritage  will  descend  to  his 
progeny.  He  must  ever  remain  what  he  really  is — a  specimen  of 
degeneration  in  the  race — an  example  of  morbid  deviation  from  the 
normal  type  of  humanity.^* 

Passing  from  these  general  considerations,  by  which  it  will  be 
manifest  what  is  the  technical  and  specific  meaning  of  the  term 
degeneration,  we  find  that  there  are  numerous  methods  whereby 
analogous  results  are  brought  about;  these  we  shall  notice  in 
some  detail. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  the  man  who  lives  in  a  marshy  district 
undergoes  a  chronic  poisonous  influence,  which  destroys  his 
health,  and  produces  Hereditary  deterioration.  But  there  are 
other  circumstances  where  degeneration  is  in  more  direct  relation 
with  a  lower  tone  of  the  moral  sense,  violation  of  the  laws  of 
hygiene,  and  the  results  of  habit  and  education.  Such  receive 
tneir  illustration  from  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  opium, 
tobacco,  and  other  narcotics.  ^ 

2.  Humanity  seems  periodically  condemned  to  certain  scourges, 
"which  entail  fatal  mo£fications  m  the  laws  of  organisms.    Such 

*  Morel,  Op,  cU,,  p.  44,  et  uj. 
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are  famines  and  epidemics,  whicli  change  so  completely  the 
general  constitution,  and  engender  so  often  those  morbid  tem- 
peraments of  which  we  find  the  types  in  the  generations  which 
succeed  to  the  actual  sufierers  by  such  events.  Famines  and 
epidemics  do  not  appear  to  be  isolated  facts.  They  are  generally 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  extraordinary  perturbations  in  the 
regidar  progress  of  the  seasons,  and  of  natural  phenomena  in 
general.  The  idea  of  a  special  poisonous  agency  appears  admis- 
sible in  these  cases,  and  that  a  something  allied  to  marsh- 
poisoning  may  be  closely  connected  with,  these  strange  occur- 
rences. 

3.  Another  most  fruitful  source  of  degeneration  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  food  consumed.  Insufficient  nourishment 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  maize  or 
potatoes,  produce  morbid  residts  of  an  endemic  character,  to  be 
more  particularly  referred  to  hereafter. 

4.  The  efiect  of  the  social  medium  in  which  man  is  placed 
will  furnish  numerous  and  varied  illustrations  of  our  subject. 
This  social  condition  imposes  upon  him  a  factitious  mode  of 
existence.  The  practice  of  dangerous  or  unhealthy  occupations, 
and  the  habitation  of  crowded  and  unhealthy  situations,  subject 
the  organism  to  new  sources  of  decay,  and  consequent  degenera- 
tion. The  genius  of  man  can  do  much  in  his  contest  with 
morbific  influences,  but  his  power  is  limited;  and  notwith- 
standing the  progress  of  science,  it  is  impossible  that  he  shoidd 
entirely  escape  injury  from  certain  manufactures,  from  constant 
contact  with  deleterious  gases,  and  from  passing  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  heated  atmospheres,  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Add  to  these  general  conditions  the  profoundly  demoralizing 
tendency  of  poverty,  lack  of  instruction,  failure  of  provision, 
abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  other  forms  of  sensual  indulgence, 
and  insufiiciency  of  nutriment,  and  we  may  then  form  some  idea 
of  the  complex  influences  which  tend  to  modify  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  working  classes. 

5.  There  are  degenerations  which  result  from  previous  actual 
disease;  others  which  are  congenital,  or  acquired  during  infancy; 
others  again  which  are  in  relation  to  deviations  from  the  general 
moral  law  ;  others  received  from  the  ancestry  by  heritage ;  and 
finally,  others  which  are  the  result  of  a  combination  of  many  of 
these  causes,  where,  to  use  M.  Morel's  expression,  the  degenera- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  *  double  fecimdation  in  a  physical  and 

•*  moral  sense.'     That  part  of  our  subject  which  related  to  in- 
herited degeneration  has,  on  a  previous  occasion,*  been  fully 

*  See  British  Quarterly  Eeyiew  for  January,   1859.     Art.,  Moral  atid 
rhysical  Heritage^ 
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investigated.  We  would  here  repeat  some  conclusions  there 
t^nmiciated,  which  will  aptly  apply  to  all  the  forms  just  men- 
tioned. 

'  There  exist  certain  individuals  who  resume  in  their  own  persons 
the  morbid  organic  tendencies  of  many  previous  generations. 

'  A  development  of  certain  faculties,  sufficiently  remarkable,  may 
occasionally  throw  a  more  hopefid  light  upon  the  future  of  these 
individuals ;  but  their  tntellectttal  existence  te  circutMcrihed  within  cer- 
tain limits  which  they  cannot  pass. 

*  The  conditions  of  degeneration  in  which  the  inheritors  of  certain 
vicious  organic  tendencies  are  found,  display  themselves  not  only  by 
exterior  typical  characteristics  more  or  less  easy  to  recognise,  such 
as  smallness  or  unnatural  formation  of  the  head,  predominance  of  a 
morbid  temperament,  special  deformities,  steriUly,  and  anomaHes  in 
the  structure  of  organs ;  but  also  by  the  most  remarkable  aberrations 
in  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  and  sentiments/ 

Asylums  for  the  insane  are,  in  this  view,  but  a  concentration 
of  the  principal  forms  of  degeneration  in  the  race. 

'  Because  one  is  placed  here  as  a  maniac,  an  epileptic,  an  imbecile, 
or  an  idiot,  he  is  not  the  less  for  that — ^in  the  majority  of  cases,  if 
not  all — the  product  of  one  or  more  of  the  causes  nere  enumerated. 
We,  as  physicians,  better  than  others,  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
influence  of  alcoholic  excesses,  of  hereditaiy  affections,  of  misery  and 
privation,  of  insalubrious  professions,  of  unhealthy  localities.  If, 
then,  the  causes  of  so  much  evil  may  yield  before  the  efforts  of  the 
administrative  authority,  surely  we  are  right  to  appeal  to  it.  The 
influence  which  we  can  exert  in  our  own  department*  is  undoubtedly 
great,  but  still  small  when  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  incurable 
cases  committed  to  our  care.  We  must  not,  then,  remain  inactive 
contemplators  of  so  many  destructive  agencies.  Medicine  alone  can 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  causes  producing  degeneracy  of  race ;  to 
it  alone,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  point  out  the  positive  indication  of 
the  remedies  to  be  employed.  I  admit  that  the  experience  of  even 
a  long  career  scarcely  would  suffice  to  resolve  a  few  of  the  problems 
proposed  in  this  book ;  but  I  say,  with  the  learned  Author  of  tho 
*  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  History '  f — ^no  one  knows  when  his 
hour  may  come  ;  no  one  knows  if  the  idea  which  he  bears  may  die 
with  him.  In  this  uncertainty  only  one  part  remains — ^to  make 
haste,  that  when  the  night  comes  our  work  may  be  done.' J 

After  these  general  considerations,  we  propose  now  to  inves- 
tigate in  detail  some  of  these  causes  of  degeneration,  with  their 
mo(lm  operandi;  and  we  select,  as  our  first  illustration,  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  as  being  not  only  most  important  in 
its  bearing  upon  our  own  nation,  but  as  offering  a  rcsami  gf 
almost  all  other  forms  of  degeneration,  at  one  or  another  period 

*  M.  Morel  is  physician  to  the  asylum  at  St.  You.  f  M.  Buchez. 

X  Traitd  det  Degeneresceneet.    Morel,  p.  78. 
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of  its  history.  The  disastrous  train  of  results  from  the  inordi- 
nate use  of  alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  has  been  of  late  years 
known  by  the  name  of  *  chronic  alcoholism.'  Entering  the 
system  in  large  quantities,  it  modifies  f&tally  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  blood,  and  acts  as  a  poison.  The  first  effect  of 
large  doses  of  alcohol,  taken  as  a  beverage,  is  found  in  the  train 
of  symptoms  known  as  drunkenness.  Its  phenomena  are,  unfor- 
tunately, too  familiar  to  need  description,  but  the  order  of  their 
succession  is  worthy  of  brief  notice.  There  is  first  a  period  of 
increased  activity  of  the  muscular  powers,  with  a  more  than 
usually  rapid  flow  of  ideas ;  then  succeeds,  invariably,  a  condi- 
tion characterized  by  alternate  excitement  and  depression,  both 
of  the  mental  and  physical  order ;  finally  occurs  the  third  phase, 
stupor,  relaxation  of  the  muscidar  system,  and  deep,  comatose 
sleep.  These  symptoms  are  transitory;  but  by-and-by,  con- 
tinuing the  history  of  a  person  addicted  to  this  vice,  true 
delirium  occurs,  of  a  more  formed  and  persistent  character, 
still  of  an  acute  and  active  nature.  This,  which  is  known 
popularly,  as  well  as  professionally,  by  the  name  of  Delirium 
Tremens,  is  characterized  by  a  train  of  phenomena  upon  which 
we  will  not  dwell,  with  one  exception.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  hallucinations  so  constantly  attendant  upon  this  disease 
have  all  a  fixed  and  determinate  character.  It  seems  to  the 
patient  that  he  is  surrounded  by  animals,  frequently  creeping 
creatures,  of  all  sizes,  and  he  stretches  out  his  hand  to  grasp 
them.  A  constant  psychological  or  sensory  effect,  following  a 
given  physical  cause,  is  always  of  great  interest.  This  is  the 
more  so,  because  the  idea  of  'creeping'  or  xmdulation  of  forms  of 
light,  more  or  less  embodied,  occurs  almost  constantly  imder  the 
influences  of  some  other  narcotic  or  intoxicant  agents,  more 
particularly  chloroform,  Indian  hemp,  and  belladonna.  It  may 
be,  that  by  a  happy  induction  from  a  large  collection  of  well- 
observed  facts  of  this  order,  some  light  may  ultimately  be 
throT^Ti  upon  that  most  mysterious  subject,  the  mechanism  of 
cerebration. 

But  neither  iatoxication  nor  delirium  tremens  constitutes 
what  we  imply  when  we  speak  of  alcoholic  poisoning.  There  is 
a  singular  correspondence  in  the  order  of  the  symptoms;  but 
whilst  intoxication  lasts  a  few  hours,  and  delirium  tremens  a 
few  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  the  true  chronic  alcoholism  spreads 
its  baneful  influence  over  years,  if  the  constitution  be  originally 
strong  enough  to  last  out  its  effects  so  long.  The  consequences, 
also,  are  proportionately  more  serious ;  it  may,  indeed,  admit  of 
some  doubt,  whether  a  person  once  under  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  poisoning,  as  we  are  now  using  the  term,  is  ever  able 
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to  rise  entirely  superior  to  its  effects.  Not  only  is  the  physical 
strength  undermined  to  a  terrible  extent,  but,  through  the 
exhausted  nervous  system,  the  will  is  broken,  and  powerless  to 
cease  from  the  fatal  habit  which  has  determined  the  change* 
The  special  signs  of  this  affection  are  trembling  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  diminution  of  strength,  paralysis,  partial  or  general^ 
starting  of  the  tendons,  cramps,  and  painful  spasms.  At  a  more 
advanced  period,  convulsions  and  epileptic  attacks  occur.  In 
the  sensitive  sphere  of  the  nervous  sjrstem,  we  notice  at  the  out- 
set itchings  and  prickings,  being  exaggerations  of  the  general 
sensibility,  and  neuralgic  pains.  Later  still  appears  a  dimina- 
tion  of  the  sensibility,  difficulty  of  speech,  and  general  disorder 
of  the  special  senses.  Not  to  dwell  upon  detaus,  which  would 
only  be  appropriate  in[  a  strictly  medical  essay,  we  may  say  that 
the  victims  of  alcoholic  poisoning  are  enfeebled,  both  as  to  body 
and  mind,  to  the  very  extreme,  and  that  the  moral  sentiments 
are  perverted  in  equal  proportion.  Death  ensues  in  a  few 
months  or  years,  in  a  state  of  indescribable  misery  and  suffering. 
M.  Morel  thus  describes  the  termination  of  one  of  these  deplo- 
rable victims. 

*•  Arrived  at  this  sad  period,  there  was  no  longer  hope  of  amend- 
ment. Deprived  of  intelligence,  lost  to  all  moral  sense,  his  streng^ 
diminished  from  day  to  day,  and  nothing  could  now  arrest  the  pro- 
gressive and  fatal  march  of  the  symptoms.  The  skin  became  like 
parchment,  the  legs  were  swelled,  and  the  nutritive  functions  pro- 
foundly troubled.  The  delirium,  though  continuous,  had  now  no 
violent  exacerbations.  He  muttered  unintelligibly;  his  look  was 
stupid  and  haggard,  his  appearance  brutal ;  and  when  death  came 
to  terminate  this  sad  existence,  consciousness  had  long  ceeused.  The 
paralysis  was  general,  and  this  deplorable  victim  of  alcoholism  had 
fallen  into  the  most  hideous  state  of  degradation.'* 

All  this,  fearful  as  it  is,  would  be  comparatively  of  trifling 
importance,  did  the  punishment  descend  only  on  the  individual 
concerned,  and  terminate  there.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  so ; 
for  there  is  no  phase  of  humanity  in  which  hereditary  influence 
is  so  marked  and  characteristic  as  in  this.  The  children  un- 
questionably do  suffer  for,  or  from,  the  sins  of  the  parent,  even 
unto  untold  generations.  And  thus  the  evil  spreads  from  the 
individual  to  the  fEimily,  from  family  to  community,  and  to  the 
population  at  large,  which  is  endangered  in  its  highest  interests 
])y  the  presence  and  contact  of  a  *  morbid  variety '  in  its  midrt. 
These  influences  we  must  attempt  to  trace ;  and,  first,  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  alcoholic  poisoning  on  the  immediate  o£^ring. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  heritage  of  this  degeneration.    Tha 

♦  Op.  eit.,  p.  91. 
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children  may  simply  inherit  the  tendencies  of  the  parent ;  but 
what  was  habit  in  the  one,  becomes  an  instinct,  often  an  almost 
uncontrollable  one,  in  the  other ;  and  the  termination  will  be  as 
before  described,  but  more  sure  and  swift.  But  it  is  not  always 
necessary  that  the  descendants  of  such  parents  shoidd  commit  the 
same  excesses,  in  order  to  present  the  type  of  progressive  degre- 
dation.  Some  are  bom  completely  degenerate^  that  is,  imbeciles 
or  idiots;  others  live  intellectually  only  up  to  a  certain  age, 
beyond  which  they  stop,  and  fall  into  a  state  resembling  demen- 
tia. They  appear  utterly  incapable  of  free  mental  develop- 
ment. After  having  painfully  attained  a  certain  status,  after 
having  acquired  with  aiflB.culty  an  industrial  aptitude,  they  are 
not  only  insusceptible  of  any  nirther  progress,  but  they  begin  to 
retrograde. 

*  Then  these  imfortunate  beings  (so  much  the  more  to  be  pitied, 
as  they  are  the  involuntary  victims  of  an  evil  heritage)  find  them- 
selves in  a  most  perilous  situation;  they  undergo  what  may  be 
called  critical  phases,  which  determine  irrevocably  their  future 
existence.  The  intercurrence  of  slight  incidental  disorders,  whether 
of  a  physical  or  moral  nature,  are  crises  by  so  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  the  subjects  of  them  have  never  experienced  the  benefits 
of  proper  hygiene  and  prophylaxis.  In  such  cases,  a  sudden  and 
irremediable  transition  to  idiocy  is  the  fate  that  awaits  them.'* 

Several  cases  of  deep  interest  are  given  in  illustration  of 
these  opinions,  which  are  too  extended  for  quotation.  They 
tend,  however,  to  indicate  the  almost  utter  impossibility  of 
escape  from  the  hereditary  type  once  stamped  upon  the  race, 
and  the  futility  of  placing  any  dependence  upon  the  most  solenm 
and  reiterated  vows  of  amendment,  from  those  who  are  once 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  influence. 

'  When  patients  of  this  class  have  passed  some  time  in  a  house 
of  recovery,  they  return  apparently  to  better  sentiments,  and  make 
the  most  solemn  promises  of  amendment.  The  intervention  of 
authority,  and  family  requirements,  then  force  us  to  consent  to  their 
Hberation,  of  which  all  have  ultimately  cause  to  repent. 

*  I  have  never  seen  those  cured  of  these  alcohoHc  tendencies,  whose 
propensities  were  derived  from  the  hereditary  predispositions 
received  as  a  legacy  from  their  parents. 

*  Their  exit  from  the  establishment  was  at  once  followed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  acts.  It  was  necessary  to  isolate  them  ag^ain ; 
and  each  time  there  was  an  advance  of  degradation. 'f 

This  seems  a  terrible  judgment ;  but  we  may  not  ignore  it 
because  of  its  severity.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  writer 

♦  Op,  eit.,  p.  115.  t  I^id.,  p.  118. 
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is  second  to  none  in  Europe  for  the  depth  of  his  investigations 
into  such  subjects.     Again,  he  adds : — * 

*  Such  cases  present  themselves  to  our  observation  with  the  pre- 
dominance of  phenomena  of  the  pyschical  order,  which  I  have 
ab'eady  had  occasion  to  mention,  viz.,  a  complete  ahoUtian  of  all  the 
moral  sentiments.  One  might  say  that  no  distinction  between  good 
and  evil  remains  in  the  minds  of  these  degraded  beings.  They  have 
desolated  and  ruined  their  families  without  experiencing  the  least 
regret;  in  the  acute  state  of  their  delirium,  they  have  nearly 
destroyed  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and  preserve  no  remembrance 
of  it.  The  love  of  vagabondism  seems  to  govern  the  acts  of  a  ^eat 
number  of  them.  They  quit  their  homes  without  troubling  them- 
selves where  they  may  go  ;  they  cannot  explain  the  motives  of  their 
disorderly  tendencies ;  their  existence  is  passed  in  the  extremest 
apathy  and  indifference ;  and  volition  seems  to  be  replaced  by  a 
stupid  automatism.' 

We  add,  in  a  note,  some  further  confirmatory  statements,  f 
Having  thus  traced  the  degenerative  results  of  alcoholic  abuse 
on  individuals  and  families,  we  have  next  to  investigate  its 
efiects  on  the  large  scale,  as  exemplified  in  the  degradation  of 
nations.     M.  Morel  says,  introducing  this  subject : — 

♦   Op.  eit.,  p.  365. 

t  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  alcoholic  and  other  poiaonotiB  agencies  upon 
future  generations,  Dr.  Buchez  remarks : — 

<  No  one  is  ignorant  that  many  organic  dispositions  in  the  human  race  are 
'  transmissible  from  one  generation  to  another,  but  it  is  not  generally  known 

*  how  far  this  principle  extends.     It  is  believed,  in  general,  that  form  and  ap- 

*  pearance  are  transmissible ;  but  it  goes  much  further  than  this.  It  is  ascertained 
'  that  aU  morbid  dispositions,  all  pathological  predispoaitions,  are  inheritable  from 
'  parents  to  children ;  as  well  those  belonging  to  the  organs  of  vegetative  as  of 
'  animal  life.  The  predisposition  to  nervous  maladies,  to  epilepsy,  to  mania,  ia 
'  transmissible,  as  well  as  that  to  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  &c.    2fow,  these 

*  pr$dUpo*itions  have  not  constantly  existed  in  all  preceding  generationSj  but  have  been 

*  acquired  by  some  part  of  the  ancestry ^  and  handed  dwm  to  the  descendants,  the  morbid 

*  taint  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  in  every  generation* 

To  this  M.  Morel  adds : — 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  phvsical  degradation,  and  whatever  the 
'nature  of  the  lesions  experienced  by  the  individual,  whether  arising  frt>m 
'  alcohol,  opium,  or  other  causes,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  same  typical  form  nor 
'  the  same  lesions  which  are  to  be  expected  in  his  descendants.    The  deviation 

*  from  the  normal  type  of  humanity  shows  itself  in  succeeding  g^erations  by  in- 
'  tcmal  and  external  sig^s  perhaps  much  more  alarming,  since  they  represent 

*  enfeebled  faculties,  an  addiction  to  the  worst  tendencies,  and  the  lunitation  of 

*  intellectual  life  to  a  certain  period,  beyond  which  the  individual  is  no  longer  in  a 

*  condition  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  humanity.    In  contemplating  successive 

*  generations  under  these  unhappy  circumstances,  we  observe  a  scries  of  protfli- 
'  form  nervous  phenomena,  havmg  in  general  a  convulsive  type,  and  forming 
'  those  etiolated,  su£fcring,  and  morbid  temperaments,  as  well  as  those  incredible 
'  moral  perversities  and  mtellectual  aberrations,  which,  by  their  nature  and  tre^ 

*  queue V,  justly  astonish  those  who  have  not  watched  intently  the  formation 
'  such  degenerate  races.' — ^Morel,  Op.  cit.,  p.  324. 
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<  When  in  a  society,  a  people,  or  a  race,  we  find  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  powers  have  undergone  considerable  degradation ; 
that  maladies  up  to  a  certain  time  unknown,  now  have  a  serious 
influence  on  the  public  health ;  that  the  number  of  insane  persona 
and  criminals  increases  in  great  proportion ; — ^we  have  a  right  to 
conclude,  that  a  cause  which,  in  individuals  and  families,  producea 
certain  results,  is  likely,  if  in  operation,  to  have  done  the  same 
in  larger  communities.* 

The  illustrations  of  this  principle  are  chiefly  taken  from 
Sweden,  concerning  which  country  in  this  relation,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Magnus  Huss,  we  know  more  than  any  other  nation.  The 
abuse  of  alcohol  seems  to  haye  begun  here  during  the  last 
century.  Of  this  we  have  the  proofs,  in  the  efforts  made  bodi 
by  physicians  and  legislator,  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  to 
induce  them  to  pause  in  their  ruinous  career.  So  early  as  1786, 
Dr.  Hagstrom,  struck  with  the  growing  evil,  made  an  energetic 
appeal  to  his  feUow-citizens  to  check  a  vice  which  was  not 
only  an  outrage  to  religion  and  morals,  but  which  threatened 
seriously  future  generations.  Since  this  time  innumerable 
voices  have  been  raised  to  the  same  end  ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  evil  has  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  Dr. 
Magnus  Huss  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that : — 

'  Things  are  come  to  such  a  point,  that  if  some  energetic  means 
are  not  adopted  against  so  fatal  a  custom,  the  Swedish  naticm  is 
menaced  with  incalculable  evil.  The  danger  is  not  future  and 
contingent ;  it  is  a  present  evil,  the  ravages  ox  which  may  be  studied 
in  the  present  generation.  No  measures  can  be  too  strong ;  it  ia 
better  to  save  at  any  price,  than  to  have  to  say.  It  is  too  late.'* 

Without  entering  into  all  the  detailed  statistics  given  in 
support  of  the  gravity  of  these  views,  we  may  find  sufficient 
ground  for  them  in  this  one  startling  fact,  given  on  the  same 
authority  as  that  just  cited — ^that  there  are  one  million  and  a 
half  of  persons,  being  about  one  half  the  Swedish  population, 
who  consxmie  annually  from  eighty  to  100  litres  (140  to  175 
pints)  of  brandy  or  other  spirit  each  person !  What  wonder^ 
then,  that  the  writer  should  consider  the  country  threatened 
with  irremediable  destruction,  if  immediate  steps  are  not  taken 
to  arrest  and  counteract  the  evil.  He  also  alleges  positively 
that  the  Swedes,  as  a  nation,  have  already  deteriorated  both  in 
stature  and  physical  strength. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  there  are  other  facts  which  appear  to  be 
in   direct   and  unmistakcable   relation  to  this  practice.     New 

*  Uelfcr  die  cndcmlschen  Krsnkheilen  Schwedens,     By  Dr.  l^Iagnus  Httsa. 
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diseases  have  appeared  amongst  the  people,*  and  the  old  ones 
have  increased  fearfully,  both  in  numbers  and  intensity. 
Scrofulous  affections,  and  others  indicating  great  deterioration 
in  the  blood,  attack  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  dwellers  in  town 
and  dwellers  in  coimtry .  Heritage  also  plays  its  part,  as  is 
customary  where  evil  influences  are  at  work ;  and  children  of 
twelve,  ten,  or  eight  years,  evince  the  fatal  predilection.  The 
average  duration  of  life  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
evil  is  most  rife,  is  much  shortened ;  of  this  one  instance  may 
be  adduced.  In  some  districts  where  verv  little  alcohol  is 
consumed,  as  in  Jamtland,  the  mortality  is  but  1  in  80 
annually.  In  the  entire  district  of  Erkistuna,  the  mortality 
is  2  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  city  of  that  name,  where  drinking 
is  practised  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  mortality  is  3  per 
cent.  Mental  disorders  are  becoming  fearfully  rife;  and 
suicide  occurs  so  frequently,  as  to  be  hardly  credible.  In 
ten -years,  the  average  of  suicides  between  twenty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  was  1  in  57  deaths ;  but  if  (says  Dr.  Huss)  we 
reckon  as  suicides  those  who  have  died  of  the  immediate  effects^ 
of  alcohol,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  the  proportion  will  rise  to 
1  in  30  deaths. 

Crime,  also,  seems  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  the  year 
18']0,  the  proportion  of  criminals  convicted  of  various  offences, 
was  to  the  entire  population  as  1  to  143 ;  in  1845,  the  ratio 
was  1  in  100.  This  relation  of  intoxication  to  crime  is 
evcrjnvhere  observed.  In  our  own  coimtry,  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Banchory,  in  his  excellent  work  on  *  Punishment  and  Pre- 
*  vention,'  as  regards  crime,  attributes  two- thirds,  at  least,  of  all 
crime  and  pauperism  to  drinking : — 

*  There  is '  (says  he)  *  an  imanimous  opinion  of  the  fact — expressed 
in  various  forms  by  aU,  without  exception,  who  have  the  means  of 
knowing — tliat  drink  is  the  great  cause  of  crime ;  that  but  for  drink 
there  would  be  little  crime;  or,  as  it  has  lately  been  admirably 
expressed  by  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  **  The  beer-house  and  the  gin- 
shop  are  the  authorized  temptations  offered  by  the  legislature  to 
crime."  Careful  inquiries  also  load  to  the  conclusion  that  drink  is 
as  much  the  cause  of  pauperism  as  of  crime,  generally  in  the  person 
of  the  pauper  himself;  but  if  not,  then  in  the  habits  of  his  imme- 
diate aucestors.' 

As  may  naturally  be  supposed,  the  effects  in  other  countries 
arc  of  similar  nature.  In  England,  our  asylums,  our  hospitalfly 
our  workhouses,  and  our  prisons,  abound  with  the  most  terrible 

•  The  one  chiefly  insifltcd  upon  is  an  endemic  chronic  gastritis ^  which  in  isolated 
cases  id  easily  producible  by  alcoholic  abuse  in  our  own  country. 
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illustrations  of  the  views  just  quoted.  In  the  United  States,  it 
is  alleged  by  Michel  Chevalier,*  that  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  was 
not  nearly  so  great  as  at  present,  between  40,000  and  50,000 
persons  died  annually  from  its  effects.  It  can  scarcely  be 
denied,  that  in  some  cold  climates,  and  under  certain  conditions 
of  nutrition,  alcohol,  in  some  form  or  proportion,  may  be 
advisable,  or  even  necessary,  as  an  article  of  diet ;  but  it  has 
been  justly  observed  by  Quetelet : — *  Qunml  un  climat  cree  ttn 
*  bcsoin,  il  est  Men  difficile  que  Vhomme  n'en  fosse  pas  un  abus.'f 
Our  author  sums  up  his  conclusions  thus  J  : — 

*  We  have  need  of  no  further  proof  to  show  that  the  abuse  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  produces  the  same  disastrous  results  in  nations  as  in 
individuals.  The  effects  are  the  same  in  all  latitudes;  but  they 
are  produced  more  suddenly  and  forcibly  in  proportion  as  there 
exist  other  causes  of  degeneration,  and  as  the  less  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion is  unable  to  develope,  as  a  counterpoise,  the  salutary  inflilence 
of  morals  and  education.  Under  a  cau^e  of  degeneration  so  strong, 
new  maladies  are  developed,  and  the  old  ones  assume  a  more 
serious  aspect.  The  average  duration  of  life  diminishes,  sterility 
increases,  and  the  viability  of  children  is  more  uncertain ;  whilst 
the  intellectual  and  moral  disorders  are  signalized  by  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  the  insane,  of  suicides,  and  of  crimes.' 

These  morbid  transfommtions  are  represented  actually  in 
society  by  several  distinct  forms.  In  the  first,  we  find  the 
victims  themselves  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  who,  after  having 
gone  through  the  moral  and  physical  phases  of  the  affection 
as  described  above,  terminate  their  existence  in  stupor  and 
paralysis. 

*  The  second  class  comprises  a  very  numerous  company  of  brutish 
and  demoralized  beings,  who  are  signalized  by  the  precodous 
depravity  of  their  instincts,  by  torpor  of  the  intellectual  facultieSi 
and  by  acts  which  outrage  every  sense  of  decency  and  morality. 
Idleness  and  vagabondage  form  the  principal  attributes  of  their 
character.  They  become  to  the  legislator  often  the  subject  of 
problems  very  difficult  of  solution,  as  to  the  apjireciation  of  reputed 
criminal  acts.  The  types  of  this  order  are  found  chiefly  in  large 
cities,  and  in  the  industrial  centres  everjrwhere;  they  people  our 
houses  of  detention,  our  prisons,  and  end  finally  in  asylums  for  the 
insane ;  after  having  been  a  pest  to  society,  and  a  perpetual  source  of 
trouble,  scandal,  and  danger.  *§ 

*  Lettres  stir  VAimrique  du  Nord,  vol.  i.,  p.  389. 

t  Sur  Vhotntne  et  le  devcloppemmt  de  *e  faetdtet;  ou  esaai  de  phif»ique  social.     Par 
Ic  Docteur  Quetelet.     raris,  1836.     Tom.  ii.,  p.  143. 
X  Op.  eie.,  p.  389.  §  Ibid.,  p.  391. 
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The  third  division  comprehends  the  descendants  of  these  two 
former  classes,  some  of  whom  are  completely  degenerate, 
i,e,,  imbeciles  and  idiots — incapable  of  progress,  or  of  performing 
the  fimctions  of  humanity — ^the  terminal  links  of  their  line. 
Others  are  perhaps  in  a  worse  condition  still.  Their  natures 
woidd  be  almost  imdefinable,  did  we  not  trace  them  to  their 
origin.  Individuals  bom  xmder  such  fatal  conditions,  manifest 
depraved  tendencies  early,  and  with  extreme  diflBculty  can  be 
made  amenable  to  any  discipline  or  education.  They  follow 
after  evil  instinctively,  and  act  like,  and  are  wrongly  supposed 
to  be,  sometimes,  monomaniacs.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  connected  with  this  form  of  degeneration  is,  that 
certain  aptitudes  remarked  in  early  life,  often  disappear 
suddenly.  Their  intellectual  life  is  limited,  and  they  fall  away 
early  into  dementia. 

Alcohol  is  the  chief  intoxicant  of  European  nations,  but  it 
may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  man  is  foimd, 
there  may  be  foimd  something  intoxicating  to  correspond, 
whether  it  be  drimk,  chewed,  smoked,  or  snuned.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Polynesia  find  their  highest  enjoyment  in  making 
themselves  diomk  vnth  a  fennented  liquid,  prepared  from  a  kind 
of  pepper  (piper  inehriam  vol  mrthijsticHm),  The  Kamschatkans 
and  other  tribes  use  for  similar  purposes,  in  various  ways,  the 
tujaricuH  inuscanns,  smoked,  swallowed,  and  taken  as  snun.  In 
like  manner  the  Ottomans  use  niopo ;  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Eastern  nations  generally,  use  the  betel  nut,  the  haad,  the  nuts 
of  kola  and  coca,  all  for  one  and  the  same  purpose  of  intoxication 
or  stupefaction  ;  but  the  narcotics,  with  whose  use  and  abuse  we 
are  the  most  familiar,  are  hachisch,  opium,  and  tobacco. 

The  Indian  hemp  (cannabis  Indica)  forms  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  intoxicating  preparations  used  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  most 
Oriental  countries.  The  leaves  are  smoked  alone,  or  mixed 
with  tobacco  ;  and  the  fatty  extract,  known  as  hachisch,  is  eaten 
alone,  or  combined  with  opium,  or  other  narcotics.  As  to  its 
specitic  effects  on  individuals  and  the  race,  we  will  not  consider 
tnese  separately,  but  include  them  with  opium,  which  we  shall 
now  examine,  as  has  been  done  with  alcohol,  as  to  its  effects  on 
the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  community  at  large. 

Tlie  first  effect  of  taking  a  moderate  quantity  of  opium  for 
purposes  of  stimulation,  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  content, 
and  slight  excitement,  accompanied  by  loquacity  and  involuntary 
laughter.  The  eyes  are  brilliant,  and  the  respiration  and  circu- 
lation are  quickened  and  excited.  The  expressions  are  lively, 
and  the  imagination  wanders  off  into  strange  illusions.  Now 
and  again  it  may  be  observed  that  facts  and  ideas  long  forgotten. 
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present  themselves  to  the  mind  in  all  their  original  freshness. 
The  future  appears  all  bright,  and  all  the  happiness  ever  wished 
for  appears  realized.  These  effects  are  followed  by  corresponding 
depression ;  there  is  a  diminution  of  muscular  power,  and  of 
susceptibility  to  the  impression  of  external  objects ;  there  is  a 
desire  for  sleep.*  The  effect  is  very  similar  when  smoked,  but 
more  rapid.  As  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  habitual  eating  or 
smoking  of  opimn  in  excess,  Dr.  Oppenheim  writes : — 

'  The  habitual  opium-eater  is  instantly  recognised  by  his  appear- 
ance. A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  withered,  yellow  countenance, 
and  lame  gait,  a  bending  of  the  spine,  frequently  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  assume  a  circular  form,  and  glossy,  deep-sui^en  eyes,  betray  him 
at  *the  first  glance.  The  digestive  organs  are  in  the  highest  degree 
disturbed,   me  sufferer  eats  scarcely  anything — his  mental    and 

bodily  powers    are    destroyed These  people  seldom 

attain  the  age  of  forty,  if  they  have  begun  to  use  opium  at  an  early 

age When  this  baneful  habit  has  become  confirmed, 

it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  it  off;  the  torments  of  the  opium- 
^ater,  when  deprived  of  this  stimulant,  are  as  dreadful  as  his  bliss 
is  complete  when  he  has  taken  it ;  to  him,  night  brings  the  torments 
of  hell, — day,  the  bliss  of  paradise.'f 

Some  writers  say  that  scarcely  any  smoker  of  opium  can 
restrain  himself  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The  Abb^ 
Hue  is  of  this  opinion,  and  says  that  '  nothing  can  cure  a 
'  confirmed  smoker.     Almost  all  rapidly  attain  a  fatal  terminal 

*  tion,  having  passed,  in  quick  succession,  the  stages  of  idleness, 

*  debauch,  misery,  the  ruin  of  their  physical  strength,  and  the 

*  utter  depravation  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.' 
M.  Morel  considers  that  the  action  of  opium  is  more  pernicious 
than  that  of  alcohol,  in  many  particulars,  especially  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  declare 
themselves.     *  Given  the  period '  (he  says)  *  at  which  a  person 

*  begins  to  smoke  opium,  it  is  easy  to  predict  the  time  of  his 

*  death ;  his  days  are  nimibered.     The  physiological  effects  are 

*  uniform,  and  succeed  each  other  with  an  unvarying  regidarity.' 
The  same  authority  adds,  that  no  smoker  of  opium  oMaim  an 
advanced  age,  and  that  their  offspring  are  blanched,  miserable, 
and  struck  with  premature  decay. .  The  terminal  scenes  of  the 
life  of  an  opium  drunkard,  are  sufficiently  similar  to  those  of 
one  poisoned  by  alcohol,  to  allow  the  description  already  given 
of  the  latter  to  stand  for  both. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  argument,  to 
show,  that  the  practice  which  exerts  so  powerM  an  influence 

♦  See  Pereira's  Materia  Mediea,  tub.  voce, 

t  British  and  F<rr9ign  Medical  Meviiw,  vol.  iv.,  p.  394. 
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ibr  evil  over  individuals  and  families,  will  be  attended  with 
degeneration  in  the  community,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  evil.  As  alcohol  to  Europe  northern,  so  is  opiiun  to  China. 
The  frightful  increase  in  this  nation  of  the  habit  of  smoking 
opium,  may  be  indicated  by  statistics.  In  1810,  there  were  sent 
to  Canton.  2,500  cases  of  opium ;  in  1840,  4,770  cases  ;  in  1830, 
18,760  cases  ;  and  in  1838,  no  less  than  48,000  cases.  And  this, 
notwithstanding  all  the  laws  enacted  against  it — ^laws  which 
the  lawgivers  were  the  first  to  infringe  and  set  at  naught. 

'  At  no  period  of  time  (says  M.  Morel)  has  humanity  witnessed 
a  iaci  like  that  we  have  now  to  consider.  Three  hundred  millions 
of  individuals,  united  under  one  absolute  government,  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  having  identical  religious  notions,  present 
to  us  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  people  menaced,  as  to  its  dearest 
interests,  by  the  most  fatal  and  degrading  habit  it  is  possible  to 
conceive — that  of  smoking  opimn.' 

That  a  habit  which  produces  such  residts  as  we  have  described, 
must  produce  baneful  effects  upon  the  society  in  which  it  exists, 
cannot  be  doubted.  And  yet  we  have  great  difficidty  in  arriving 
at  definite  data  concerning  this  point.  If  we  hear  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  we  shall  be  told  that  the  consumption  of 
opium  is  not  so  generally  practised  as  has  been  stated,  and  that 
even  its  habitual  use  is  not  always  immoderate,  nor  attended 
with  the  evil  consequences  to  the  health  of  the  consumers  that 
might  be  expected.  Drs.  Pereira  and  Christison  both  hold  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  evils  attendant  on  a  moderate  (even  though 
habitual)  use  of  opium,  have  been  very  much  exaggerate. 
The  former  writer,  quoting  the  words  of  an  intelligent,  unbiassed 
professional  observer,  concludes  that 

*  Although  the  practice  is  most  destructive  to  those  who  live  in 
poverty  and  distress,  and  who  carry  it  to  excess,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Chinese,  in  easy  circumstances,  and  who  have  the 
oomforts  of  life  about  them,  are  materially  affected,  in  respect  to 
longevity,  by  the  private  addiction  to  this  vice.  There  are  many 
persons  within  my  own  observation,  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
aixty,  seventy,  or  more;  and  who  are  well  known  as  habitual  opiimi- 
smokers  for  more  than  thirty  years  past.'* 

Another  testimony  to  the  same  effect  from  Dr.  Eatwell,  a  well- 
known  writer,  we  subjoin  in  a  note-f 

•  Pereira.     Op.  eit.,  p.  2013. 

t  *  The  question  for  aetarmination  is  not,  What  are  the  effects  of  opixim  used  to 

*  excess  ?  but,  What  are  its  moral  and  ph^cal  effects  on  the  oonstitution  of  1^ 
'  mass  of  the  indiTidaals  who  use  it  habitually,  and  in  moderation^  either  at  a 

*  stimulant  to  sustain  the  frame  under  fittigue,  or  as  a  restoratiye  and  sedatxre 

*  after  labour,  bodily  or  mental  P    Having  pused  three  years  in  China,  I  may  be 
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Some  authorities  allege,  that  there  is  good  ground  for  sup- 
posing, that  the  amount  of  opium-smoking  in  China  has  been 
exaggerated,  in  the  fact  that  tobacco  is  smoked  to  an  enormoun 
extent  there ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  smoker  of  opium  finds 
no  pleasure  in  tobacco.  The  Ahh4  Hue  says  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  has  become  universal  in  the  empire.     *  Men,  women, 

*  and  children  all  smoke,  and  almost  without  cessation.     What- 

*  ever  the  emplojonent,  smoke  accompanies  it.     If  they  pause  in 

*  eating,  it  is  to  smoke  ;  if  they  awake  at  night,  it  is  to  light  a 

*  pipe.'  But  even  admitting  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  opiimi,  we  can  with  great  dimcidty  attach  this  vice 
to  any  proofs  of  degeneration  amongst  the  people.  The 
degenerative  element  is  there,  and  the  vice  is  there ;  but 
although  we  may  hj^othecate  the  causal  connection,  we  cannot 
prove  it.  The  data  are  not  accessible ;  our  knowledge  of  facts, 
past  and  present,  is  limited.  In  our  former  investigations  also, 
we  judged  of  the  degeneration  of  the  people  in  part  by  the 
excess  of  crime,  and  the  great  frequency  of  suicide;  but  we 
cannot  with  propriety  apply  that  test  to  Oriental  people ; 
we  cannot  consider  their  statistics  as  equally  significant  with 
the  records  of  crime  in  western  nations,  seemg  that  many  of 
those  acts,  which  with  us  are  referable  to  crime  or  mental 

allowed  to  state  the  results  of  my  observation,  and  I  can  affirm  thus  far,  that 
the  effects  of  the  ahuse  of  the  drag  do  not  come  very  frequently  under  observa- 
tion ;  and  that  when  cases  do  occur,  the  habit  is  found  very  often  to  have  been 
induced  by  the  presence  of  some  painful  chronic  disorder,  to  escape  from  the 
sufferings  of  which,  the  patient  has  fled  to  this  resource.  That  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  however,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit ;  and  there  are,  doubt- 
lessy  many  who  indulge  in  the  habit  to  a  pernicious  extent,  led  by  the  same 
morbid  impulses  which  induce  men  to  become  drunkards  in  even  the  most  civi- 
lized coimtries.  But  these  cases  do  not,  at  all  events,  come  before  the  public 
eye.  It  requires  no  laborious  research  in  civilized  England  to  discover 
evidences  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors — our  open 
and  thronged  gin-palaces,  and  our  streets,  afford  abundant  testimony  on  the 
subject — but  in  China,  this  open  evidence,  at  least,  of  the  evil  effects  of  opium 
is  wanting.  As  regards  the  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug  on  the  Ptau 
of  the  people,  I  must  af&rm  that  no  injurious  results  are  visible.  Hie  peo]^e, 
generally,  are  a  well-formed  and  muscular  race ;  the  labouring  portion  bemg 
capable  of  great  and  prolonged  exertion,  under  a  fierce  sun,  in  an  unhealthy 
climate.  Their  disposition  is  cheerful  and  peaceable,  and  quarrels  and  bnwls 
are  rarely  heard,  even  among  the  lower  orders ;  whUst  in  general  intelligeiLce 
they  rank  deservedly  high  amongst  Orientals.  Proofs  are  still  wanting  to  show 
that  the  moderate  use  of  opium  produces  more  pernicious  effects  upon  the  con- 
stitution than  does  the  moderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  certain  that  the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  the  former  are  less 
appalling  in  their  effect  upon  the  victim,  and  less  disastrous  to  society  at  largo, 
than  arc  the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  the  latter.  Compare  the  furious 
madman,  the  subject  of  delirium  tremens,  with  the  prostrate  debauchee,  the 
victim  of  opium ;  the  violent  drunkard  with  the  dreaming  sensualist  intoxicated 
with  opium  ;  the  latter  is  at  least  harmless  to  all  except  his  wretched  self,  whilst 
the  former  is  but  too  frequently  a  dangerous  nuisance,  and  an  openly  bad 
example  to  the  community  at  large/ 
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alienation,  are,  amongst  the  Orientals,  to  be  considered  as  attached 
to  mistaken  notions  of  morals  and  religion,  or  as  originating  in 
peculiar  legislative  enactments.  To  take,  as  an  instance,  suicide : 
it  is  certain  that  this  crime  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  China ; 
yet  it  must  not  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  same  amoimt 
of  mental  alienation  in  society,  which  an  equal  average  amongst 
ourselves  woidd  show.     The  Abb^  Hue  writes*  : — 

*  It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  imagine  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Chinese  commit  suicide.  It  requires  only  the  merest  trifle  or  a 
word  to  induce  him  to  hang  or  drown  himself,  these  being  the  two 
kinds  of  suicide  most  in  favour.  In  other  coimtries,  when  a  man 
wishes  to  revenge  himself  on  his  enemy,  he  tries  to  kill  him;  in 
China  he  kills  himself.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
£rst  place,  the  Chinese  government  holds  the  person  responsible 
for  the  crime  of  suicide  who  gave  the  offence  causing  it.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  if  any  one  wishes  to  avenge  himself  on  his 
enemy,  he  has  but  to  kill  himself,  to  work  him  the  direst  woe.  He 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  executive,  who  at  least  torture  and  ruin 
him,  if  not  take  his  life.  The  family  also  of  the  suicide  generally 
obtains  largo  pecuniary  compensation;  and  it  is  not  rare  to  see 
wretched  beings,  who  are  devoted  to  their  family,  go  and  deliber- 
ately commit  suicide  at  the  house  of  some  rich  person.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  any  one  kills  his  enemy,  he  thereby  exposes  himself, 
his  friends,  and  his  family,  to  ruin  and  dishonour,  and  deprives 
himself  of  the  rites  of  burial,  a  capital  point  with  the  Chinese. 
Again,  public  opinion,  instead  of  blaming,  glorifies  and  honours 
the  suicide;  and  lastly,  it  appears  that  the  process  of  judgment  is  so 
terrible  in  many  instances  in  China,  that  the  criminal  fears  it  more 
than  death.' 

In  like  manner,  consulting  still  the  same  authority,  the  great 
frequency  of  infanticide  attaches  itself  rather  to  mistaken  views 
of  demon  worship,  than  to  any  actual  criminal  propensity.  It  is 
thus  evident  how  differently  the  statistics  of  crime  must  be 
interpreted  in  reference  to  the  nations  of  the  East.  But  we 
may  conclude,  that  as  there  does  appear  to  exist  amongst  the 
people  a  tendency  towards  deterioration,  in  their  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  condition,  and  as  the  abuse  of 
poisonous  agents,  such  as  opium,  exercises  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence for  evil  upon  individimls  and  families;  on  the  principles 
already  set  forth,  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  the  effect  on 
the  race  will  be  analogous.  *  Were  it  otherwise'  (savs  M.  Morel), 
*  the  degenerative  effect  of  alcoholism,  hereditarily  considered, 
'might  be  open  to  doubt;  but  this  has  been  proved  by  facts 
**  much  too  serious  and  weighty  to  be  doubted ;  and  we  cannot  but 

•  l^e  Chinete  Empire,  toL  L,  p.  309. 
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.r«»gn«  the  striking  ai»W«^ 
•acoholio  poiaoning  and  'bat  m» 
J^tly  to  brteareJ,  tUal  we  AaU.  ■ 

opiSim  for  good  or  '"'•Ig'  T™ 
It  is  .troogly  ."spMtcd  by  th» 
knowine,  that  its  conaumptoon  tor 
trr  tacrea*  among;*  our  ow 
quote  one  .tatisttcal  f«e"°  "' 
4„e.tion.  In  the  year  1830  there 
5,ou«ind  pounds  ot  opum  recen 
two  hundrS  and  fifty  thousand! 

Meanwhile,  we  haveoui- own  as 
haaitsparttoplayinproduomgl 
are  claiming  our  attention— tote 
oS;err?^i.<le"htfally,orrath 
He  thu.  mtroduce.  the  robject.- 
•What  may  be  the  Pft. j!"*  »' 
dege»6n.tion-(  Aud'^'f  !nkl 
SVertained  f«*,  bow  far  would 
Sack  the  mage  of  tobacco  wluoh 
only  a  babit,  but  an  mpenou.  nee. 

I  have  no  mtention  ot 
;nanyrBa»,n.lfi"'.iti»faTfr™ 
S««-,i»»an,way.«)un»» 

without  danger  to  ■a™5'« 'h» '"?; 
a  habit  paseed  into  .ucb  an  irreau 

Whatever  nmy  bo  tbe  atat, 
tobacco,  there  can  be  but  httU 
aJu*-.  A  large  proportion  ol  n 
opium;  and  of  the  two  eTiK  t 
hWttul  in  general;  and  ma 
difficulty,  kept  m  control  a< 
^i;ice,.ie,intl.eirwaj 
dcS  or  opium  The  fat 
produce  nausea  and  vomiting, 
Lelf  to  the  practice.  It  » 
people,  before  "le'ehipment J. 
ot  iiliva  BCcreted  u  hkely  to  u 
of  the  digCBtivc  tnnctions.  !• 
and  mea^,  and  their  nutnao 
excitement  and  depre.sjon  o  1 
Jbo   gcxrally  takea   alcoholl* 
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amount,  and  posses  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  a  yitiated  atmo- 
sphere. If  we  add  to  tnia  the  well-known  fact,  that  the 
essential  principle  of  tobacco  is  one  of  our  most  ^•ir^lent 
poisons,  we  shall  have  probably  made  out  a  reasonable  a  priori 
case  against  tobacco.  But  facts  do  not  always  accord  with 
foregone  conclusions,  and  the  question  must  remain  one  &r 
decision  by  experience.  If  we  appeal  to  testimony,  it  is  so 
varied  that  we  can  extract  very  little  that  is  reliable  from  it.. 
In  an  animated  correspondence  which  appeared  in  the  'Lancet' 
in  the  year  1857,  on  this  subject,  smoking  was  upheld  by  some 
of  the  writers  as  not  only  innocuous,  but  an  excellent  thera- 
peutic and  hygienic  agent,  a  preservative  against  cold  and 
starvation,  a  substitute  for  food,  and  a  solace  to  the  woary, 
whether  of  mind  or  body.  Others  traced  to  its  use  almost  all 
enls,  physical  and  social;  especially  reprobating  it  as  producing 
insanity,  paralysis,  consumption,  laryngitis,  tonsilitis,  short 
sight,  emaciation,  dyspepsia,  and  an  infinity  of  other  disorders, 
the  Iwire  enumeration  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient,  we 
should  have  thought,  to  terrify  the  most  devoted  smoker. 
Amid  this  contest  of  opinion,  the  weight  of  the  testimony  of 
thoughtful  men  went  against  tobacco.  The  remarks  made  by 
Sir.  Solly,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  carry  great  weight  with 
them.     Li  relating  a  case  of  paralysis,  he  says: — 

'  There  was  another  habit  also  in  which  my  patient  indulged,  and 
which  1  cannot  but  regard  aa  the  curse  of  the  present  age — I  meaa 
smoking.  ...  I  know  of  no  lin^U  vice  which  does  so  mudi 
harm.  It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  It  soothes  the  excited  nervous 
system  for  a  time,  to  render  it  more  irritable  and  feeble  nltimatelj. 
.  .  .  I  believe  that  cases  of  general  paralysis  are  more  frequent 
in  England  than  they  used  to  be ;  and  I  suspect  that  smoking  tobacco 
ia  one  of  the  causes  of  that  increase.  ...  I  believe  if  the  habit 
of  smoking  advancoa  in  England  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  ten  years, 
that  the  Engbsh  character  will  lose  that  combination  of  energy  and 
solidity  that  has  hitherto  distinguished  it,  and  that  England  ^ill  &11 
in  the  scale  of  nations.' 

jVnother  writer  says  that,  in  his  experience,  the  blood  of 
smokers  was  instantly  poisonous  to  leeches,  and  that  fleas  and 
bugs  rarely,  if  ever,  attack  the  smoker.  He  adds  some  remarks 
especially  applicable  to  our  subject : — 

'  If  the  evil  ended  with  the  individual,  who,  by  the  indulMnoe  of 
a  pernicious  custom,  injures  hia  own  health,  and  impaira  hia  faculties 
of  mind  and  body,  he  might  be  left  to  his  enjoyment,  his /oortpora- 
dhf,  unmolested.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  /»  fw  iim^mw  h 
the  tin  e/thefathtr  more  ttriiinfflg  vitiUd  upon  the  ehildren,  than  the  tin 
ofteiaceo'imMiig.    The  cnarration,  the  hypochondriaaiB,  the  hysteria^ 
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the  insanity,  the  dwarfish  deformities,  the  consumption,  the  suffering 
lives  and  eai-ly  deaths  of  the  children  of  inveterate  smokers,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  feebleness  and  imsoundness  of  the  consti- 
tution transmitted  by  this  pernicious  habit.'  • 

On  the  other  hand,  many  men  of  high  scientific  attainments 
and  soimd  judgment,  consider  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  moderation, 
and  especially  imder  certain  circumstances  of  great  hardship  and 
privation,  as  soldiers  when  on  active  service,  for  instance,  as  not 
only  not  injurious,  but  beneficial,  both  hygienically,  therapeuti- 
cally, and  psychically ;  whilst,  in  common  with  their  opponents, 
they  recognise  freely  the  very  deleterious  consequences  attendant 
upon  its  abuse,  manifested  particularly  in  various  nervous  lesions 
uniich  eminently  indicate  degeneration.  We  think  that  were 
society  in  a  more  natural  condition,  or  one  more  in  accordance 
with  the  most  obvious  rules  of  hygiene,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  no  poisonous  agent,  narcotic  or  stimulant,  would  be 
habitually  desirable  or  allowable.  But  want  and  misery, 
unhealthy  dwellings  and  occupations,  the  rapid  whirl  and  contest 
of  life,  the  wear  and  tear  of  hand  work  and  brain  work ;  rivalry, 
emulation,  anxiety,  and  all  the  corroding  passions  and  afiTections, 
with  the  thousand  irregularities  that  help  to  form  the  sum  of 
existence ;  all  these  constitute  for  society  what  may  fidrly  be 
called  a  diseased  state,  which  may  properly  be  counteracted  by 
narcotics  in  some  form.  It  may  Tbe  that  they  are  producing 
various  forms  of  ill ;  but  we  do  not  know  quite  certMiily  what 
they  may  prevent,  nor  what  strange  new  nervous  phenomena 
might  be  manifested,  if  we  should  attempt  to  *  put  new  wine  into 
'  old  bottles,'  by  adapting  a  rigorously  simple  regimen,  freed 
from  all  stimulants  and  narcotics,  to  so  clearly  unnatural  a  mode 
of  life  as  the  mass  of  men  now  lead.  The  urgent  need  which  all 
peoples  appear  to  feel  for  these  agents  in  some  form;  the  craving 
after,  and  the  determination  to  have  them  at  whatever  price, 
seem  to  us  to  indicate  something  more  than  a  mere  moral  dere- 
liction, and  to  point  out  some  stem  necessity  in  the  constitution 
of  man  or  society,  which  may  not  be  gainsayed.  Amid  all  the 
evils,  too,  which  arise  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquids  and 
tobacco,  and  they  are  proteiform,  we  are  not  without  grounds  of 
consolation.  Perhaps  there  are  few  nations  of  Europe  where 
certain  classes  of  the  population  drink  more  habitually,  and 
smoke  more  constantly,  than  in  England.  Yet  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  lower  in  England  than  in  any  other  European 
nation  ;  more  than  this,  we  believe,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  these  vices,  that  this  rate  is  somewhat  diminishing ;  and  mass 

*  Dr.  Fidduck,  On  the  Effects  of  Ibbacco  as  seen  at  the  Dispensary  in  St.  QiMs. 
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for  mass,  or  man  for  man,  it  is  readily  acknowledged  that  no 
people  can  compete  with  our  own,  whether  for  energy,  or 
endurance,  or  bodily  labour. 

But  climate,  soil,  and  food  exercise  a  degenerative  influence 
at  the  least  as  strong  as  those  already  noticed.  We  have  given, 
in  our  introductory  observations,  some  illustrations  of  the  efiect 
of  a  marshy  residence  on  the  people.  We  add  another  very 
striking  instance,  condensed  from  Montfalcon's  accoimt  of  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Bresse.*  The  Bressans,  disinherited  by 
nature,  feel  only  the  burden  of  life ;  the  moimiful  influence  of 
their  climate  is  impressed  upon  their  features  ;  it  modifies  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  their  functions  and  faculties.  They  are 
bom  sickly,  and  they  cease  to  live  at  what  should  be  the  age  of 
vigour.  All  the  elements  conspire  to  the  ruin  of  the  Bressan. 
The  air  he  breathes,  the  water  he  drinks,  are  both  poisoned  ;  his 
miserable  dwelling  is  scarce  a  defence  from  a  pernicious  atmo- 
sphere ;  his  food  is  coarse  and  insufficient,  and  the  kind  of  labour 
which  he  pursues  amid  humid  forests  and  morasses,  docs  not 
permit  him  to  anticipate  a  brighter  future.  His  stature  is  short, 
his  bones  rickety,  his  skin  sallow,  thin,  and  unhealthy,  his 
muscles  flabby  and  undeveloped,  his  features  tumid,  his  body 
swelled  and  dropsical.  Scarcely  has  he  quitted  the  breast,  when 
he  begins  to  languish  and  emaciate;  a  large  proportion  die 
before  the  age  of  seven,  those  who  survive  hardly  lirCy  they 
vegetate.  They  are  ever  subject  to  dropsies,  fevers,  hemorrhages, 
chronic  ulcers,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases,  which  would  render 
life  intolerable  were  it  not  for  a  corresponding  apathy  of  mind. 
Melancholy,  indiflerence,  a  sort  of  imbecility,  is  the  habitual 
expression  of  a  countenance  rarely  modified  by  passions.  Old 
age  commences  at  forty-five,  they  are  decrepid  at  fifty-five  ;  few 
reach  sixty.  *  We  do  not  live,*  said  one  of  these  wretched 
creatures  on  one  occasion ;  *  tee  do  not  live,  we  die  !*  The  children 
bom  of  such  parents  are  necessarily  degenerate,  and  being,  in 
addition  to  their  inherited  cachexia,  always  exposed  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  original  exciting  cause,  they  are  ever 
progressively  deteriorating.  The  population  diminishes,  and 
must  finally  become  extinct,  unless  supported  by  immigration.f 

The  inarsh,  producing  the  poisonous  miasma,  requires  for  its 
formation  the  following  conditions  : — ^an  argillaceous  soil,  pre- 
venting the  filtration  of  the  water ;  a  basin  where  the  waters 
may  accumulate,  and  where  organic  matter  may  decompose ; 
ana  a  temperature  high  enough  to  determine  the  evaporation  of 
water,  charged  with  a  miasmatic  principle,  more  or  less  dele- 

♦  HUtoire  Medical j  des  Marais.    Par  Montfnlcon.     Paris,  1828. 
t   Vid$  Morel,  Op,  cit.,  p.  61G,  et  $sq. 
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teriouSy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  putrid  matter  contributing' 
to  its  composition.  But  these  conditions  need  not  all  be 
assembled  in  what  can  openly  be  recognised  and  spoken  of  as  a 
fnarsh.  They  may  be  found  in  full  activity  in  the  midst  of  our 
large  cities,  producing  not  only  the  acute  phenomena  of  fever 
land  endemic  complamts,  but  also  the  degradation  and  etiolation 
of  the  race  to  an  extent  which  hardly  yields  to  those  already 
noticed. 

But  it  is  not  the  malaria  alone  of  large  cities  that  produces 
these  results.  The  absence,  insufficiency,  and  impuri^  of  the 
nourishment,  the  abuse  of  alcholic  liquors,  and  sensual  pleasures, 
the  absence  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  cidture,  give  a  fearful 
assistance  in  producing  degeneration.  It  would  be  a  stupendous 
work  to  give  even  the  most  concise  analysis  of  all  the  details 
tending  to  prove  this  position,  drawn  from  the  various  official 
reports  of  the  various  sanitary  commissions,  with  regard  to  our 
large  towns.  But  it  is  occasionally  profitable  to  us  to  know  how 
we  and  our  coimtry  appear  to  our  neighbours;  and  we  shall 
therefore  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  M.  Leon  Faucher's 
commentaries  on  Wolverhampton,*  premising  that  his  facts  are 
taken,  in   some  instances  verbatim,  from   the   Report  of  the 

*  Children's  Employment  Commission.'  He  first  describes  the 
crowding  together  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  working-classes, 
which  he  compares  to  beaver  huts,  only  that  from  the  houses 
thene  can  be  seen  no  green  field,  nor  any  fresh  air  enjoyed. 
They  are  surroimded  by  *  stagnant  pools  of  water,  the  colour  of 

*  dead  porter,  with  a  glistening  metallic  film  over  them.'t  He 
then  proceeds : — 

'  It  is  certain  that  under  the  combined  influence  of  malaria  and 
privation,  the  constitution  degenerates,  and  the  blood  is  impoverished. 
The  enfeebled  condition  of  the  race  is  particularly  manifested  in  the 
children ;  the  greater  part  are  meagre,  delicate-looking,  and  some- 
times deformed,  the  girls  especially.  .  .  .  The  education  of 
early  childliood  is  absolutely  none.  The  child  of  five  years  nurses 
the  child  of  two,  whilst  the  brother  or  sister  of  seven  watches  over 
both,  and  keeps  the  house  in  the  absence  of  the  parents  the  whole 
day.  To  facilitate  this,  the  mothers  administer  to  the  nurslings 
preparations  of  opium,  as  is  the  case  also  in  Manchester.  .  .  . 
Another  pathological  phenomenon  manifests  itself,  which  we  believe 
:to  be  inevitable  in  the  morbid  degeneration  of  the  species,  that  is, 
the  m-rest  of  development  in  the  intellectual  faculties.  Their  intel- 
lectual existence  is  limited  to  a  certain  age,  beyond  which,  not  only 
the   faculties   seem  insusceptible    of  further  evolution,   but   those 

*   Etiidcx  ftitr  la  Vie  Atifflaise.    Par  Leon  Faucher. 

+  This  is  literally  cxtriicted  from  tho  lieport  alluded  to. 
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<chil(lren  even  who  have  been  able  to  learn,  forget  irremediably  the 
few  ideas  they  have  acquired.** 

'  The  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  no  less  sad.  But  one 
remarkable  and  noteworthy  fact  is  developed  by  the  inquiry,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  general  corruption  of  manners,  consequent  upon 
drunkenness  and  unnatural  accumulations  of  people  in  conJBxiked 
lodgings,!  ^ere  are  but  few  instances  of  seduction,  and  few  natural 
children.  La  pauvreU  du  sang^  la  maigre  cherCy  et  Vcpuisement  qui  suit 
U  travail,  ne  laisse  aux  jeunes  Jilks  ni  temps,  ni  force,  ni  disir  pour  le 
mal.  And  thus  the  unfortunate  creatures  are  protected  against  the 
consequences  of  vice,  by  the  very  excess  of  their  sufferings !  But 
the  corruption  of  the  soul  is  there,  though  the  prostitution  of  the 
body  be  checked  by  such  causes.* 

It  is  some  few  years  since  these  lines  were  written.  Let  us 
liope  that  we  have  improved  matters,  to  some  small  extent,  since 
then,  both  in  Wolverhampton,  and  also  in  Westminster,  White- 
chapel,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  many  other  places  on  which 
the  Commission  animadverted,  in  terms  not  far  removed  from 
those  above  quoted.  J 

*  '  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  same  fact  at  Rosidres-aux-Salines,  at 

*  Moyenvie,  and  in  all  the  localities  where  endemic  cretinism  prevails.     Children 

*  who  appear  outwardly  intelligent,  experience  this  intellectual  arrest  which  is  the 

*  despair  of  their  instructors ;  and  which  corresponds,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  an 

*  arrest  in  the  physical  development.     Those  unhappy  children  are  often,  there- 

*  fore,  the  subjects  of  undeserved  punishment.      They  are  not  blameable ;  they 

*  are  merely  imdcr^ing  the  necessary  consequences  of  congenital  degeneration. 

*  To  recur  to  Wolverhampton,  the  commissioners  of  the  inquiry  state,  that 

*  education  is  one  hundred  years  behindhand ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 

*  of  the  clergy  of  all  communities,  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  children  can  be 
'  gathered  into  the  Sunday-schools,  and  that  more  certain  methods  of  fixing 

*  their  attention  are  required. 

*  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  doubtful  to  us  whether  any  "  more  certain  methods  " 

*  would  be  effective  in  obviating  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  degenerate 

*  condition,  induced  by  disorganizing  influences  of  so  powerful  a  nature.    The 

*  fact  is  (derived  from  the  Report),  that  even  after  having  fi^uented  the  schools 

*  for  two  or  three  years,  the  children  could,  in  many  instances,  neither  read  nor 

*  write.    The  labour  weigliing  upon  both  mind  and  body  stifles  every  idea.     One 

*  of  the  children,  occupied  in  a  foundrj',  being  asked  if  he  knew  how  to  read, 

*  replied  that  he  could  read  the  little  words  "  if  they  were  not  too  heavy."    The 

*  poor  little  fellow,  reasoning  by  analogy,  saw  in  every  letter  only  a  weight  to 

*  ufL* — Morel,  op.  eit.y  p.  657. 

t  An  instance  illustrative  of  this  point  we  may  add  from  our  own  observatioxL 
"We  were  some  time  ago  in  a  small  house,  consisting  of  but  three  rooms  of  con- 
tracted dimensions,  without  any  furniture.  In  this  wretched  hovel,  twenty-three 
individuals,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  were  lodged  together.  They  belonged  to 
eleven  different  families.  The  result  upon  morals  and  manners,  to  say  nothinK 
of  health,  amongst  the  innumerable  thousands  who  live  in  this  state,  is  too  sad 
to  contemplate. 

X  Dr.  South  wood  Smith  says : — 

*  The  chamber  of  a  person  attacked  with  fever  in  some  parts  of  London,  where 

*  the  air  cannot  circulate,  is  in  conditions  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  an  EUiiopiaa 

*  marsh,  where  heaps  of  locusts  are  rotting.    The  poison  which  is  engendered  is 

*  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  only  differs  in  intensity.    Nature,  with  her  broiUng 
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If  we  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  considering  the 
conditions  just  now  enumerated  as  instances  of  true  degeneration, 
they  woidd  be  removed  by  continuing  the  investigation  in  the 
districts  where  cretinism  aboimds.  Cretinism  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  and  most  distinctive  illustrations  of  morbid  degeneration 
in>)ur  species.  Perfect  cretins  are  specially  cliaracterized  idiots^ 
whose  bodily  formation  is  as  stimted  and  imperfect  as  their 
mental  facidties  are  undeveloped.  They  are  terminnl  links,  being 
imable  to  perpetuate  their  species.  But  between  these  complete 
cretins  and  their  soimd  fellow-men  there  are  numberless 
gradations,  amongst  which  we  find  all  the  forms  of  *  marsh 

*  degeneration '  already  alluded  to ;  probably  indicating  that 
whatever  it  may  be  that  determines  the  production  of  the  one, 
the  same  influence,  acting  with  increased  intensity,  is  the  cause 
of  the  other.  The  physical  conditions  for  the  production  of 
cretinism  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  above  mentioned,  as  exist- 
ing in  the  marshy  districts.  In  Savoy,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
on  argillaceous  soils,  and  those  of  chalky  clay,  that  goitrous  and 
cretinous  afiections  appear.  Wherever  there  are  hills  formed  of 
clai/  schist,  or  declivities  of  a  black,  glutinous  earth,  in  which  the 
rain  torrents  dig  deep  trenches,  or  enormous  deposits  of  gypsum, 
there  we  may  be  certain  of  finding  people  profoimdly  affected 
with  cretinism  and  goitre.  In  our  own  coimtry  these  conditions 
are  foimd  chiefly,  or  only,  in  some  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

Monseigneur  Billiet,  Archbishop  of  Chambray,  writing  to  M. 
Morel  on  the  subject  of  cretinous  degeneration,  considers  the 
causes  as  primary  and  secondary. 

*  I  regard '  (says  he)  *  as  secondary  causes,  hygienic  conditions,  the 
external  configuration  of  the  soil,  the  narrowness  of  the  valleys, 
excessive  humidity,  and  the  bad  construction  and  dirt  of  the  habi- 
tations. But  the  primary  cause  must  be  sought,  not  in  the  exterior 
configuration  of  the  country,  but  in  its  mineralogical  structure. 
These  afiections  are  endemic,  because  the  population  has  fixed  its 
abode  in  the  coimtry  which  produces  them.  The  localities  which 
now  possess  them  have  always  had,  will  always  have  them.  Take 
this  population  into  a  healthy  locality,  and  after  one  or  two  gene- 
rations, they  will  be  free  from  these  infirmities.  That  which 
replaces  it,  will,  in  due  time,  become  afieoted  in  the  same  manner, 
because  the  true  cause  of  the  evil  is  neither  in  hygienic  conditions, 
nor  in  the  blood  of  the  people ;  it  is  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  not 
above  it.  The  soil  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  people,  by  its  effects 
upon  the  water,  and  perhaps  the  produce  of  the  earth.  What  is 
the  mineral   which  j)roduces  these   efiects?    Is  it  magnesia,   as 

*  sun,  her  languishing  air,  and  putrid  morasses,  manufactures  pestilence  on  a 

'  formidable  scale ;  poverty,  clad  in  rags,  and  steeped  in  filth,  excluding  the  air, 

*  and  increasing  the  heat,  succeeds  but  too  well  in  imitating  nature.    There  is  no 

*  difference,  save  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  results.' — Quoted  by  M.  Mord, 
p.  640. 
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suggested  by  M.  Orange;  or  the  absence  of  iodine,  as  M.  Chatin 
supposes  ? ' 

With  thc^sc  conclusions  in  general  M.  Mortl  aprees  ;  but  w  of 
opinion  that  cretinism  may  be  extirpated  from  a  countrj- 
without  resorting  to  the  desperate  expe^lient  of  quitting  it,  and 
appeals  for  confirmation  to  the  beneficial  results  to  be  obtained  in 
analogous  degenerations  in  marshy  districts. 

We  must  now  ver^-  briefly  examine  the  influence  which  in- 
suflicient,  im^jerfect,  or  exclusive  diet  has  wuim  tho  d«»tennina- 
tion  of  degeneration.     Fortunately,  wo  in  this  iM>uiitry  know  but 
little  of  the  fearful  eft'ects  of  diseasiMl  grain  in  pnKlucing  epi- 
demic or  endemic  disonlers.     In  oth<*r  countries,  wlicro  rye  and 
maize  fonn  a  great  part  of  tho  diot  of  tlio  lower  onlors,  ample 
illiLstrations  are  to  l)e  met  with.     In  t'ortMin  ytvirs  tho  ryo  is 
aflected  with  a  disease,  manifosttMl  in  tlio  jinMhiotinn  ot*  *  spurs/ 
called  ei'f/ofy  and  the  eating  of  ihis  disonHiMl  gmin  in  onnsi*loniblo 
quantities  producosonoof'themost  foarful  uH'iM'tiniiMwith  wliiohwo 
are  acquainted.     We  will  not  enter  into  luiy  <lt»!uile«l  <lesenption, 
but  merely  say,  that  one  of  tlie  prominent  HvniptoniM  is  a  dropping 
off  of  the  limbs  from  gangrene,  with  most  intoleruble  Hutleiings. 
It  is,  when  severe,  almost  the  most  fatal  alleetinu  known.     In 
the  mildest    epidemics  half  the  attackwl  diinl ;  in   others  the 
mortality  was  genenil.     In  the  epidemic  of  lOJM),  none  escajjed 
who  were  once  ati(H*te<l ;  in  that  of  004,  40,000  individuals  died 
of  it  in  the  soutli  of  Fnmce.    M.  Morel  illustrates  this  part  of  the 
subject  from  the  epid(»mics  of  17()0  and  1772  chiefly ;  and  in  m» 
doing  takes  occasion  to  point  out  that  epidemics  are  not  iwJated 
facts^but  are  intimately  connected  with  various  widely-extended 
cosmical  changes.     He  attributes  the  disease  of  tho  grain  to  »-<« 
seasons ;  and  alludes  to  the  floods  and  inundations,  the  eartL- 
qiuikes  and  ele(rtrical  phenomena,  the  fogs,  and  the  iaaufli,f^r 
amount  of  insect  life  in  those  years.     IVllagra  is  a  dimmt  dut  v, 
the  fee<Ung  on  maize  in  Kuropi^  which  m  northern  innude*  1- 
alwavs  imperfectly  develoixHl.     The  caus<'  Wing  tvuntzr    -i,.- 
disease  is  endemic.     Our  limits  do  not  pennit  ut  u  ifu^r  .•.:.. 

further  detail.  .  i  ^  i 

Insuflicient  nourishment,  as  might  Iw  expen«c  ir<-.-  -. 
traces  uixm  humanity  m  various  ways;  yet  n  im^^  ^^  r,  ._^.^ 
sufficieiitlv  accurate  and  extensive  to  enahfc  »  i,  ^:  .,^i 
tivelv  what  must  he  considered  suflScient,  op  Tit  nr-'-c'-  '  '- 
irt  well  known  that  iammes  do  not  oc«ur  wvmuc  "w-*^  >  fl. 
nanie<l  bv  discas*^;  and  i>ositive  stan-atioB  "* 

deleterious ;  yet  in  all  these  cases  mixed  « 
rendering  it  diffimh  toa.Hcertam  with  a«BL_ 
Lilitv  of  fo<Hl  are   n«H:e.Hsarj'  for  «yri^  j^^ 
Jutfon  is  of  opniion  that  *  it  i»  m  tfeSi^ 


?  ^  .o-  n.- 
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*  economy  by  nonrishineiit  that  we  must  seek  the  principal 

*  cause  of  the  varieties  of  form  and  feature  in  the  human  race;* 
and  also,  that  '  gross,  imhealthy,  or  ill-prepared  nutriment 
^  causes  the  human  race  to  degenerate :  all  die  nations  that  live 

*  miserably  are  ugly  and  ill-formed.'  Consequently,  people 
living  under  a  civmzed  government,  and  leading  a  regular  life, 
must  have  great  advantages  over  nomadic  tribes,  or  where  every 
individual  must  provide  for  his  own  support,  and  alternately 
suffer  hunger  and  the  effects  of  an  excess  of  food,  often  of  bad 
quaUty.  These  latter  might,  perhaps,  after  being  inured  to  it, 
have  more  endurance  of  labour  and  suffering ;  but  it  would  only 
be  manifest  in  those  wlw  survived  the  test.  There  might  also  in 
such  tribes  be  found  a  smaller  number  of  defective  or  deformed 
persons,  as  has  been  alleged  to  be  the  case.  But  there  is  an 
obvious  reason  for  this.  In  civilized  society  the  helpless,  from 
whatever  cause,  are  cared  for  by  the  community  ;  but  amongst 
savage  tribes,  where  each  individual  lives  by  his  own  corporeal 
qualifications  in  the  '  struggle  for  life,'  those  who  are  feeble  and 
imperfect  perish  by  the  common  law  of  nature. 

It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,*  that  those  populations  which 
mibsist  exclusively  upon  vegetable  diet,  and  that  in  insufficient 
quantity,  are  less  vigorous,  and  can  support  less  fatigue  than 
others ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  lunbs  are  altered.  The 
Hindoos,  according  to  Dr.  Prichard,  have  the  arms  much  longer 
and  less  muscular  than  the  Europeans ;  and  the  handles  of  their 
sabres  are  too  small  for  English  hands.  It  is  an  unquestioned 
fact,  that  English  labourers,  who  eat  more  ftninnal  food,  and  drink 
more  fermented  (malt)  liquor  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
can  accomplish  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  than  these, 
coeteris  paribus.  There  is  an  objection  to  these  views,  occasion- 
ally propounded  by  vegetarians,  that  certain  religious  orders  in 
the  Romish  Church,  such  as  the  Chartreuse,  have  exceedingly 
scanty  nourishment  without  suffering  from  it;  and  that  such 
diseases  as  do  occur  amongst  them  are  apparently  due  to  plethora, 
or  at  least  require  depletion.  It  is  certain  that  under  no  circum- 
stances, even  those  of  illness,  do  they  cat  animal  food  in  any 
form;  only  during  six  montlis  in  the  year  are  they  allowed 
small  quantities  of  milk,  fish,  cheese,  and  eggs.  Their  ordinary 
diet  consists  of  pulse,  roots,  and  potherbs,  dressed  with  butter  or 
oil.  They  have  only  two  meals  in  the  day,  and  from  September 
to  Easter  only  one.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
regularity  of  their  life  and  manners,  and  the  necessary  fi'eedom 
from  vices,  will  greatly  tend  to  counteract  the  depressing  effects 
of  such  a  regimen.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  candidates  for 
this  order   are  carefully   sifted.     They  present  themselves  at 

*  M.  Morel,  p.  538,  rt  aeq. 
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adult  age ;  there  is  a  year  of  probation ;  and  if ,  in  any  particu- 
lar, the  novice  is  found  unable  to  bear  the  severity  ol  the  dis- 
cipline and  regimen,  ho  is  rejected.  Thus  only  those  are 
admitted  who  are  of  strong,  vigorous  constitution,  and  have  de- 
monstrated their  power  to  endure  privation. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  insufficient^  is  that  of 
^xcltmve  nourishment,  and  particularly  that  by  the  potato.  Of 
its  evil  effects  in  our  own  realm  we  know  but  Httle,  except  when 
the  potato  is  diseased.  The  evils  that  may  be  supposed  to  result 
from  its  predominant  use  in  Ireland  may  possibly  be  due  to  other 
and  mixed  causes.  In  other  countries,  however,  it  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  have  exercised  a  baneful  influence  on  the 
population.  Dr.  Huss  attributes  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  endemic  Scandinavian  maladies  to  this  diet ;  and  congratu- 
lates himself  that  the  potato  disease  has  compelled  the  inhabit- 
ants to  return  to  the  cultivation  of  other  alimentary  plants, 
which  they  had  too  much  neglected.  Haller,  Kortum,  Weber, 
Neuman,  and  many  others,  affirm  that  the  over  use  of  this 
vegetable  causes  scrofulous  affections.  Swainson*  relates  it  as  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  aborigines  of  New  2fealand  had  no  know- 
ledge of  scrofulous  affections  up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  me  potato,  but  after  that  they  have  been  cruelly  tormented 
thereby.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  New  Zealanders, 
concurrently  with  the  potato,  received  from  the  Europeans  the 
gifts  of  small-pox  and  other  diseases,  as  well  as  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  liquors ;  facts  which  must  certainly  weigh  heavily  in 
any  calculation  as  to  causation.  It  is  possible  that  in  all  coun- 
tries where  scrofula  prevails,  a  very  exclusive  use  of  the  potato 
may  have  tended  to  aggravate  its  ravages,  and  to  produce 
general  deterioration,  which  may  indeed  be  said  of  the  exclusive 
use  of  any  article  of  diet ;  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  attribute  the 
whole  evil  to  such  a  source.  From  all  these  considerations, 
however,  we  may  conclude  how  diflBcidt  a  thing  it  is  to  arrive  at 
anything  like  truth,  where  the  elements  of  calculation  are  so 
involved  and  complex.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  nutrition, 
we  find  in  the  work  under  notice,  along  with  a  vast  amount 
of  information  generally  upon  the  subject,  some  interesting 
particulars  with  regard  to  earth-eating  tnbes.f 

Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned  chiefly  with  causes  of 
degeneration  acting  singly.  But  there  are  circumstances  where 
we  find  many  of  these  causes  acting  in  combination,  and  pro- 
ducing residts  more  extended  and  more  intense  in  proportion  to 
the  complexity  of  the  influences  in  action.  No  better  illustra- 
tion can  be  found  of  the  operation  of  these  *  mixed  causes*  than 

•  Climate  of  New  Zealand, 

t  See  Morel,  Op.  cit.,  p.  538,  &c. 
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in  the  history  of  certain  conquests,  where  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished  alike  suffered.  Here  we  find  the  influence  of  all  the 
intoxicant  agents,-  conjoined  with  climatic  agency,  and  the 
neglect  of  all  the  ordinary  hygiene  of  nations,  the  relations  of 
conquerors  to  conquered,  the  introduction  of  new  habits,  man- 
ners, and  diseases.  Hence  results  the  disappearance,  in  many 
instances,  of  the  indigenous  races,  and,  failing  their  disappear- 
ance, their  almost  inevitable  degradation.* 

The  history  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  conquests  aboimd 
with  illustrations  of  these  points.  The  conquer«l  races  have 
well-nigh  disappeared;  whilst  the  conquerors  have  greatly  de- 
generated, and  their  mixture  with  the  aborigines  has  produced 
a  degraded  race,  which  presents  no  element  of  perfectibility  in 
the  future.  For  instance,  in  Malacca  there  remain  3,000 
descendants  of  the  old  Portuguese  conquerors.  Their  fathers 
were  the  companions  of  Vasco  de  Gama  and  Albuquerque ;  yet 
thef/  are  in  a  state  of  utter  degradation,  even  as  compared  with 
the  aborigines  amongst  whom  they  dwell.  They  bear  chiefly 
great  names,  but  they  have  no  idea  of  their  ancestry,  or  their 
glorious  deeds ;  even  tradition  is  lost.  Their  degradation 
presents  itself  under  its  characteristic  forms — stunted  growth, 
physical  ugliness,  defect  of  viability  in  the  children,  obtuse 
mtelligence,  perverted  instincts,  and  a  succession  of  pro^ssive 
morbid  transformations,  reaching  finally  the  extreme  limits  of 
imbecility.  Dr.  Yvan,  from  whom  these  details  are  chiefly 
taken,  adds,  that  they  are  in  the  most  frightfiil  destitution,  living 
almost  promiscuously,  like  wild  beasts ;  they  do  not  till  the 
ground ;  they  live  without  any  social  laws  ;  they  have  no  priest, 
nor  any  form  of  legislation.     They  have  no  idea  of  time,  and 

♦  *  For  restricted  societies — such  as  the  indigenous  tribes  which  yet  inhabit 
'  America,  and  for  more  numerous  societies  which  have  scarcely  as  yet  passed 

*  their  infancy — the  contact  of  civilization  is  a  fatal  thing,  when,  in  place  of  the 
'  moral  law  which  it  shoidd  diffuse,  this  civilization  only  brings  the  moans  of 

*  gratifying  their  grossest  appetites,  as  well  as  evil  tendencies — ^the  result  of 
'  a  complete  lack  of  instruction — acquired  or  transmitted.  The  extinction  of  the 
'  race  then  acts  in  a  manner  by  so  much  the  more  rapid,  as  the  uniform  mode  of 
'  existence  in  these  small  societies  has  never  developed  any  element  of  antagonism 

*  to  the  degenerative  influences ;  and  as  the  temperament  of  the  individuals  has 

*  not  had  l^e  opportunity  of  g^dually  adapting  itself  to  any  of  these  disorganizing 
'  agencies.      .      .      .      But  if  the  contact  of  Europeans  has  been  permcious  to 

*  these  races,  when  the  sole  elements  of  civilization  have  been  the  interests  of 
'  commerce  and  the  introduction  of  vicious  habits,  it  is  certain  that  these  in  their 

*  turn  have  felt  the  evil  influence  of  the  contact  of  the  Orientals,  only  borrowing 
'  from  them  their  effeminacy  and  luxurj'.    The  influence  of  climate  alone  does 

*  not  explain  sufficiently  the  modifications  which  the  European  races  have  under- 

*  gone  when  transplanted  to  the  Indies,  to  Africa,  and  to  Asia.    It  is  necessary 

*  to  examine  these  changes  in  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  conquest,  by 

*  colonization,  by  immorality,  in  short,  by  all  which  I  have  included  under  tho 

*  head  of  mixed  cawes  of  degeneration.' — Morel,  Op.  cit.,  chap.  iv. 
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appear  incapable  of  conversation.  The  men  smoke,  and  the 
women  chew  betel-nut,  *  tenant  smpendues  d  leiirs  mamelles 
*  affaissies  quelques  acortons  debiies.' 

In  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  this  degeneration,  we  first 
meet  with  the  crossing  of  the  races,  to  which  the  Portuguese 
have  shown  less  antipathy  than  the  Dutch,  English,  or  French. 
Climatic  agency  exerts  its  powerfid  influence  of  enervation ; 
but  more  than  all  this  is  the  fact  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  (or 
rather  an  absence)  of  hygiene  and  morals,  simultaneously  with 
the  mixture  of  breed,  which  belonged  neither  to  themselves  nor 
to  the  aborigines  at  first,  but  has  grown  out  of  the  despair  or 
apathy  of  the  one,  and  the  luxurious  sensuality  of  the  other. 
M.  Morel  adds : — 

'  It  is  from  not  having  comprehended  these  ideas,  so  simple  in 
appearance,  that,  in  their  relations  towards  the  people  of  the  New 
World,  Europeans  have  generally  failed  in  their  mission  of  civiliza- 
tion. Thus  it  has  happened,  that  instead  of  assimilating  the  abori- 
gines to  themselves  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  element,  which 
tends  to  regenerate  races,  and  to  raise  them  from  their  decayed  con- 
dition, they  have  imposed  customs  upon  them  incompatible  with  the 
infantile  condition  in  which  they  were  found ;  they  have  developed 
in  them  desires  dangerous  to  satisfy,  and  appetites  of  the  grossest 
character.  .  .  .  It  is  sad  to  confess  that  the  anthropological 
science  of  the  18  th  century  has  contributed  to  this  result  by  deter- 
minedly classing  these  races  as  a  distinct  species — traces  whose  differ- 
ences ought  to  be  examined  only  with  reference  to  those  causes 
which  have  modified  naturally,  or  morbidly,  the  one  primitive 
type.  .  .  .  The  contact  of  the  people  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  has  been  attended  generally  with  such  unfortunate  results, 
that  many  authors  consider  ♦  that  when  two  forms  of  civilization  are 
in  presence,  assimilation  cannot  take  place  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  progress  in  humanity ;  and  thus  thoy  explain  the  extinc- 
tion of  many  American  races,  and  the  return  of  others,  once  civilized, 
to  a  savage  life,  with  instincts  more  depraved  than  before.     They 

♦  We  givo  the  subjoined  quoiition  from  an  author  from  whom  we  have 
frequently  borrowed  in  these  pages,  not  as  illustrating  our  own  opinion  upon 
these  matters,  but  as  being  an  opinion  from  a  source  worthy  of  consideration  in 
some  respects : — 

'  If  it  be  true  that  all  people  should  be  subject  to  the  same  moral  law,  in  the 
'  same  form,  and  to  the  same  civilization,  then  it  is  sure  that  certain  races  mntt 

*  disappear  from  the  earth.  Many  of  them  possess  aptitudes  solely  compatible 
'  with  certain  social  phases — anew  order  of  tilings  must  induce  their  annihilation. 

*  Species  of  animaL^,  created  for  a  special  medium,  have  disappeared  in  proportion 
'  as  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  our  ])lanet  have  changed.  The  social  phases 
'  through  which  humanity  posses,  are  for  man  what  the  revolutions  of  the  globe 

*  have  been  for  those  creatures  whose  remains  we  find  in  the  stratified  crust  of 
'  the  earth.     Barbarous,  or  savage  populations,  perish  in  the  atmosphere  of  ciyi- 

*  Hzation,  as  the  anaplothcrium  and  the  ichthyosaurus  haye  perished  when  the 

*  medium  changed.' — Dr.  Yvan,  De  France  en  Chine^  p.  34. 
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find,  further,  the  proof  of  this  in  the  presence,  in  the  midst  of 
Europeans,  of  the  melancholy  remains  of  ancient  races,  never  com- 
pletely assimilated  to  our  forms  of  civilization,  or  who  have  only 
adopted  our  vices,  and  become  affected  with  our  diseases.'* 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  examine,  in  even  a  cursory 
manner,  the  mode  of  action  of  the  other  degenerative  influences, 
which  we  alluded  to  briefly  in  our  programme ;  nor  to  do  more 
than  mention  that  there  are  other  causes  of  degeneration, 
especially  in  nations  and  empires,  of  a  difierent  character  to  any 
of  those  we  have  been  discussing,  viz.,  those  connected  with 
luxury  and  material  prosperity.  The  operation  of  these  causes 
is  too  complex  and  too  important  to  be  hastily  treated. 
Reviewing  the  ground  over  which  we  have  passed,  we  have 
foimd  that  in  certain  habits,  manners,  and  customs;  in  certain 
phases  of  the  social  condition  in  which  man  exists;  in  certain 
circimistances  connected  with  the  food  he  eats,  the  air  he 
breathes,  the  water  he  drinks,  and  the  soil  upon  which  he  lives ; 
there  are  degenerating  influences,  the  combined  result  of  which 
is  to  form,  in  every  society,  classes  morbidly  modified,  whose 
contact  with  the  sound  part  of  the  population  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  danger;  classes  who  possess  neither  the  understaiiding 
of  the  duty,  nor  the  sentiment  of  the  morality  of  actions,  and 
whose  minds  are  not  susceptible  of  being  enlightened  or  even 
consoled  by  any  religious  idea  (Morel).  Some  of  these  varieties 
have  been  justly  designated  by  the  title  of  the  danobrous 
CLASSES.  Hitherto  these  unfortunate  beings  haye  been  the 
obstacle  par  excellence,  and  stumbling-block,  in  the  way  of  all 
effective  legislation.  Perhaps,  if  the  theory  of  their  production 
that  we  have  been  considering  be  correct,  and  be  received  as 
such,  a  new  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  treatment  that  such 
cases  require,  when  they  are  viewed,  not  so  much  as  individually 
criminal,  as  unfortimately  resuming  in  their  own  persons  the 
evil  tendencies  of  their  ancestrj^.  It  is  in  these  matters,  more 
than  in  any  other,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  half  the 
cure.  We  cannot  ent^r  upon  the  vast  subject  of  legislative, 
moral,  and  hygienic  agencies  necessary  to  coimteract  the  in- 
fluences which  we  have  seen  in  operation.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  at  some  future  time  return  to  the  subject,  under  the 
aspect  of  regeneration.  The  day  when  the  principles  here 
indicated  will  be  acted  upon  is  still  far  distant.  The  poor  will 
not  cease  out  of  the  land,  nor  will  vice;  and  whilst  poverty 
and  sensuality  exist,  there  will  be  the  production  of  the  evil* 
we  have  enumerated.     Meantime  it  is  to  the  spread  of  the 

♦  Op.  eit.y  p.  410. 
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moral  law,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
mitigation  of  this  curse;  the  moral  law,  aided  by  appropriate 
physical  prophylaxis  and  hygiene;  for  there  are  still  moralists 
who  have  need  to  be  convinced  that  the  moral  law  can  only 
become  ftdly  and  truly  fruitful  in  a  sound*  organism. 


Abt.  X. — Parliamentary  Papers: — 

(1.)  Denmark  and  Germany.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs^ 
of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein,  Zauenhury,  and  Schlestoiy.  Presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty. 
1864. 

(2.)  North  America.  No.  2.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Capture 
of  the  *  Saxon,^  by  the  United  States  Ship  *  Vanderhilt.^  Pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty.     1864. 

Europe  has  entered  upon  a  new  epoch  of  troubles.  The  long 
peace  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  the  First  has 
been  gradually  giving  way,  and  now  appears  to  have  absolutely 
terminated.  The  revolutions  which  convulsed  the  continent  in 
1848  inaugurated  a  new  period  of  international  conflicts;  and 
though  the  principle  which  animated  these  revolutionswas  tempo- 
rarily forced  into  abeyance,  it  has  been  growing  in  strength,  and  is 
now  the  shaping  2)ower,  the  formative  cause  of  events.  The 
Russian  war  of  1854-6  next  disturbed  the  general  tranquillity, 
forcing  England,  for  a  brief  space,  to  abandon  her  dreams  of 
peace,  and  interrupting  her  long  enjoyment  of  a  career  of 
purely  industrial  enterprise.  The  Italian  war  of  1859  aroused 
ner  still  more,  and  at  once  awoke  all  the  leading  Powers  of 
Europe  to  a  sense  of  impending  dangers.  Since  then,  every 
country  has  armed.  A  well-founded  presentiment  of  increasing 
troubles  passed  like  an  electric  shock  throughout  Europe. 
Everywhere,  statesmen  and  people  alike,  began  to  perceive  £he 
magnitude  of  the  mine  which  underlay  the  existing  fabric  of 
power  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  masked  conspirator  who,  ere 
long,  would  put  the  match  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  his  own 
ambition.  At  present,  the  dread  substance  of  this  general 
foreboding — the  realization  of  this  ominous  fear,  is  beginning 
to  take  shape  under  our  own  eyes.     The  spark  of  war  has  been 

*  By  which' we  do  not  intend  to  signify  that  health  and  morals  aro  in- 
seporablo.    By  the  word  '  sound,'  in  this  case,  wo  mean  not  degenerate  in  the 
that  we  have  used  the  term  throoghout. 
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lighted,  and  he  will  be  a  bold  man  who  will  foretell  when 
it  will  be  definitively  extinguished.  The  period  of  con- 
vulsion which  now  appears  to  be  opening,  may  be  interrupted 
more  than  once  by  a  peace  which  is  but  a  truce,  but  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  it  will  terminate  until  all  Europe  has  been 
thrown  into  the  crucible,  and  has  reappeared  with  a  new  and 
more  stable  form  of  territorial  power. 

Nothing  can  better  show  the  overwhelming  tendency  of 
events  towards  war  than  the  fact  that  the  very  Powers  which 
have  given  the  signal  and  occasion  for  convulsions,  are  those 
which  hitherto,  and  in  their  normal  condition,  are  most  desirous 
of  peace.  Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  had  any  reason  to  desire 
war,  nor  any  wish  to  engage  in  it.  They  have  been  hurried 
into  it  by  the  pressure  of  events  which  tney  would  fain  have 
resisted,  and  which  they  still  struggle  against.  The  whole  con- 
dition of  Europe  has  grown  unstable,  and  new  aspirations  arc 
predominant,  which  the  Governments  cannot  control.  This  is 
the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  case — the  one  which  renders 
almost  desperate  any  hope  for  a  continuance,  or  early  resump- 
tion, of  pacific  relations  among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  The 
motive  power  is  now  in  the  hands,  not  of  Governments,  but  of 
peoples;  and  nothing  will  suffice  to  stay  the  course  of  those 
national  passions  imtil  they  have  led  to  open  conflict.  Not  till 
they  have  measured  their  strength,  and  found  in  the  stem 
school  of  war  what  is  attainable  and  what  is  not, — ^not  till  thefn 
will  the  old  condition  of  stable  tranquillity  return.  This  is  the 
one  spectacle  which  presents  itself— a  continent  seething  with 
warring  passions  and  aspirations,  which  threaten  to  make  chaos 
of  its  present  fabric  of  power.  Not  less  striking  is  the  other 
spectacle  which  meets  the  observant  eye — a  Monarch  sitting 
calmly  by,  watching  the  gathering  storm,  and  ready,  by 
deliberate  preparation,  to  turn  the  raging  of  the  nations  to  his 
own  advantage.  He  is  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the 
other.  He  supports  each  as  best  suits  his  purpose  for  the  hour, 
and  as  readily  abandons  it,  for  a  like  reason,  to  support  the 
other.  At  present  he  smiles  grimly  in  his  Cabinet  at  the 
Tuileries,  to  see  his  neighbours  quarrelling.  He  has  helped, 
too,  in  his  ovm  dexterous  way,  and  as  a  'friendly  bystander/ 
to  set  them  by  the  ears;  and  he  will  take  good  care  that  thqr 
do  not  make  up  matters  imtil  he  has  reaped  a  substantial  profit 
out  of  their  quarrel. 

In  this  new  period  of  war,  upon  which  Europe  seems  to  have 
entered,  the  forces  at  work  will  in  the  main  be  wholly  different 
from  any  which  have  given  rise  to  great  wars  in  the  past.  Of 
the  many  causes  of  conflict  which  have  been  in  operation  in 
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past  times,  some  are  now,  happily,  antiquated  and  robbed  of 
their  power;  and  all  of  them,  we  trust,  will  ere  long  disappear 
from  the  arena  of  Europe.  In  old  times,  the  caprice  of  kings, 
a  personal  affiront  oflFered  by  one  monarch  to  another,  frequenfly 
lea  to  hostilities,  in  which  the  belligerent  nations  had  no 
possible  interest.  Delirant  regesy  plectuntur  Achivi,  At  other 
times,  war  has  arisen  simply  from  a  difference  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  international  law,  without  either  party  being  desirous 
to  provoke  a  conflict — as  was  the  case  in  the  war  between 
England  and  America  in  1812-14.  These  have  been  small 
wars,  and  are  easily  appeased.  A  more  formidable  cause  of 
international  conflict  is  the  ambition  of  despotic  monarchs  of 
great  power  and  ability — as  exemplified  by  the  long  wars 
produced  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I. 
All  of  these  three  causes  of  conflict  may  be  regarded  as 
accidents.  But  there  is  another  class  of  wars  which  have  their 
root  in  the  hearts  and  passions  of  nations.  These  are — wars 
of  Independence,  wars  of  Religion,  wars  of  Nationality.  The 
first  of  this  class  may  seem  to  run  into  the  third :  but  in  reality 
they  belong  to  difierent  stages  in  the  life  of  nations,  ana, 
though  they  have  some  features  in  common,  may  be  dis- 
ting^shed  with  sufficient  clearness.  Wars  of  Independence 
may  be  waged  by  empires  which  include  the  most  incongruous 
nationalities — as  Austria  imder  Maria  Theresa,  and  during  the 
long  war  against  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  they  may 
also  be  waged  by  one  section  of  the  same  race  against  another 
— as  the  wars  between  England  and  her  American  colonies, 
between  Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  now  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Contests  of  nationality  are  the  growth  of  our  own  times. 
Since  the  migration  and  intermingling  of  peoples  which 
produced  and  followed  the  downfall  of  the  vast  falbric  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire,  the  most  remarkable  wars  of  Europe 
have  been  the  Crusades,  with  their  sequel — the  wars  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  victorious  Ottomans;  the  wars  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  the  wars  with  the  Grande  Monarque  of  France ;  and 
again,  a  century  afterwards,  with  the  warlike  genius  and 
soaring  ambition  of  the  great  Corsican.  In  none  of  these  did 
the  prmciple  of  nationality  play  any  distinctive  part.  It  was 
harmy  even  thought  of  as  a  distinct  power.  Emgdoms  were 
held  to  be  the  omy  real  existences :  nationalities  were  of  no 
account.  Blingdoms  were  extended  or  contracted,  as  the 
chances  of  war  determined:  but  it  mattered  not  about  the 
population  of  the  provinces  thus  gained  or  lost.  Their  wishes 
were  never  taken  mto  account.     Nor,  to   speak  the  truth,  did 

VO.   LXXVIII.  B  H 
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the  population  of  sucli  provincesy  in  these  times,  care  much  to 
which  kingdom  they  belonged.  Even  in  1815,  when  Europe 
was  arranged  anew  on  the  basis  of  political  expediency,  and 
when  there  was  a  considerable  shifting  to  and  fro  of  the  old 
landmarks,  not  a  voice  of  complaint,  save  &om  the  sturdy 
Norwegians,  was  raised  by  any  people  against  the  decrees  of 
the  Congress. 

Nothing  is  more  common  nowadays  than  to  hear  the  settle- 
ment of  Europe  made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  denounced 
as  alike  wicked  and  absurd.  But  such  a  view  of  the  matter 
is  exceedingly  unjust.  The  ablest  heads  in  Europe  were  there 
met  in  conclave,  and  they  made  the  best  arrangement  which 
was  possible  in  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Italy  had  been  broken  into  fragments  for  centuries;  the  spirit 
of  nationality  was  extinct;  and,  judging  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  uie  only  practical  question  in  regard  to  her  northern 
provinces,  was,  whether  they  should  be  imder  the  dominion  of 
Austria  or  of  France.  Nor  was  the  case  of  Poland  overlooked. 
It  produced  the  most  stormy  discussions  of  anv;  England  and 
Austria  warmly  advocating  the  restoration  of  Poland  to  her 
old  independence,  while  Ilussia  and  Prussia  as  strenuously 
resisted  the  proposal.  Eather  than  encounter  the  calamities  of 
another  European  war,  a  compromise  was  effected,  by  which  a 
part  of  Poland  was  established  as  a  separate  kingdom,  under 
the  rule  of  the  Czars.  This  portion  of  the  settlement  of  1815 
was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory  even  by  the  contracting  Powers:  but 
no  better  course  was  open  to  their  adoption.  Each  had  fought 
and  suffered:  they  had  seen  all  Europe  converted  into  one  vast 
battle-field;  and  they  must  not  merely  be  excused,  but  approved, 
for  shrinking  from  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  making  the  best  settlement  which  they  foimd  it 
in  their  power  to  establish.  All  the  great  treaties  by  which 
peace  has  been  restored  to  Europe  have  been  the  result  of  com- 
promises; and  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  were  as  efficacious  for 
attaining  their  object — ^the  resettlement  of  Europe  after  a  long 
period  01  war  and  convulsions — as  any  which  could  have  been 
£ramed  at  that  time. 

But  every  settlement  becomes  antiquated  in  course  of  time ; 
and  the  settlement  of  1815  now  shares  the  fate  of  all  its  pre- 
decessors. During  the  half  century  that  has  since  elapsed,  the 
condition  of  Europe  has  wholly  changed.  During  that  time,  the 
right  of  nations  to  choose  their  own  form  oi  government— 
which  was  the  animating  principle  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, as  it  had  been  of  the  English  Revolution  more  than  a 
century  before — has  become  widely  recognised:    it  has  been 
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acted  upon  since  1815,  alike  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  while  Austria  and  Prussia  have  become  constitutional 
Powers.  The  adoption  of  this  principle,  however,  has  in  no 
material  way  affected  the  settlement  of  Vienna,  which  related 
only  to  the  territorial  limits  of  kingdoms,  and  which  left  each 
people  to  do  as  it  pleased,  so  long  as  it  did  not  violate  those 
established  limits.  The  principle  which  is  demolishing  the 
Treaties  of  1815  is  not  that  of  tne  Revolution  of  1789,  but  one 
of  later  growth,  and  one  of  which  France,  during  her  Revolu- 
tionary war,  was  a  flagrant  violator.  It  is  the  principle  of 
nationality — the  right  of  nations  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  unite  with  other  sections  (if  there  be  any)  of  the  same 
nationality.  The  separation  of  Greece  from  the  rule  of  the 
Turks,  and  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  were  the  first  movements 
of  this  kind;  and  the  latter  of  these  events  constituted  the  first 
violation  of  the  territorial  settlement  affected  by  the  Treaties 
of  1815.  But  it  was  not  till  1848  that  the  new  principle 
manifested  itself  in  formidable  proportions;  and  from  that  hour 
it  became  evident  that  the  settlement  of  Vienna  was  becoming 
antiquated,  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  times,  and 
would  gradually  give  way  before  the  action  of  the  new  power. 
Simultaneously  with  the  revolutionary  convulsions  of  1848-9,  a 
member  of  the  proscribed  Buonaparte  family  rose  to  the  head  of 
affidrs  in  France,  to  whom  the  treaties  of  1815  were  a  hateful 
memento  of  his  imcle's  downfall,  and  who  resolved  to  compass 
their  overthrow,  and  effect  a  new  settlement  of  Europe,  in 
which  France  should  be  aggrandized  at  the  expense  of  her 
neighbours.  He  saw  that  the  treaties  of  1815  were  doomed — 
that  they  woidd  crumble  to  pieces,  whatever  efforts  might  be 
made  to  uphold  them ;  and  his  skill  has  consisted  simply  in 
expediting  their  decay,  and  in  turning  the  attendant  con- 
Tulsions  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  process  of  disintegration  is  so  far  advanced,  that  he 
can  now  afford  to  lower,  if  not  wholly  throw  off,  the  mask,  and 
to  proclaim  the  nullity  of  the  hated  treaties.  In  his  speech  on 
the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers  on  6th  November,  he 
said  plainly,  *The  Treaties  of  1815  have  ceased  to  exist.' 
Simultaneously  he  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe,  making  the  same  statement  in  a  milder  form, 
and  inviting  the  Powers  to  a  Congress,  at  which  a  new  settle- 
ment might  be  effected.  The  project  did  not  meet  with  much 
encouragement.  The  King  ol  Italy,  indeed,  and  one  or  two 
lesser  Powers,  accepted  the  proposal  without  reservation;  but 
by  far  the  greater  nimiber,  including  the  Great  Powers,  made 
their  acceptance  conditional  upon  a  satisfactory  explanation 
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from  the  Emperor  of  the  precise  objects  for  which  the  Congress 
was  to  assemble.  When  this  explanation  was  given,  the 
British  Government  at  once  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
Congress,  in  a  despatch  which  pointed  out  very  clearly  the 
impracticability  of  the  proposal.  In  the  first  place,  the  Powers 
most  aflFected  by  the  questions  which  were  proposed  for  discussion 
would  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  Congress;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  them  together,  the  only  mode 
of  compelling  the  minority  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority  would  be  by  ha\ing  recourse  to  hostilities.  On  these 
groimds,  the  British  Government  wisely  declined  to  accept  the 
Emperor's  proposal;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  taking 
this  step,  they  merely  anticipated  the  replies  wliich  would  have 
been  given  by  the  otner  Great  Powers.  The  proposed  Congress, 
accordingly,  fell  to  the  ground.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that 
so  sagacious  a  man  as  Napoleon  III.  really  believed  that  such  a 
proposal  woidd  be  accepted;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  make  it.  It  was  a  triumph  for 
France  to  proclaim  aloud  that  the  treaties  of  1815 — ^memen- 
toes of  Waterloo — were  at  an  end ;  and  yet  to  do  so  as  if  the 
proclamation  were  not  a  defiance  to  the  other  Powers,  but  an 
invitation  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  peace.  Moreover,  the 
Congress  might  have  aflForded  the  means  of  forming  a  system  of 
alliances,  of  obvious  advantage  to  the  Emperor.  Indeed,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Emperor's  poucy  is  never  to  allow 
himself  to  be  isolated — ^never  to  engage  in  war  without  having 
first  secured  an  amount  of  moral  and  material  support  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  attain  his  object,  or  at  least  render  all  but  im- 
possible a  fatal  disaster.  And  in  any  event,  the  proposal  for  a 
Congress,  whether  wholly  imsuccessml  or  not,  would  redound  to 
his  credit  as  a  lover  of  peace,  and  as  a  far-seeing  statesman. 
Troubles  were  coming — that  was  evident:  nor  had  he  any  desire 
that  they  shoidd  not  come.  But  when  they  came,  he  could  say 
— is  he  not  already  saying? — *I  warned  you  of  this:  I  proposed 
*the  only  course  by  which  war  might  be  avoided:  you  rejected 

*  that  proposal — ^and  now  on  your  heads  be  the  responsibilit}' 

*  of  all  that  may  happen.' 

Any  monarch  who  proclaims  that  the  Treaties  of  1815  have 
ceased  to  exist,  must  either  be  a  fool — which  assuredly  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  not — or  else  he  must  have  an  object 
in  producing  the  downfall  of  those  treaties.  The  only  efiect  of 
making  such  an  announcement  in  so  public  and  explicit  a 
manner  must  be,  to  weaken  the  power  of  those  treaties  still 
more.  It  was  an  encouragement  to  all  the  Governments'  or 
parties    in    Europe  who   long    for    their    overthrow,   and    it 
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^uinounced  very  plainly  to  ttose  parties  ttat  it  was  not  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  they  will  encomiter 
opposition.  Nevertheless,  the  statement  itself  was  not  very  far 
from  the  truth.  The  treaties  nominally  exist,  in  their  more 
important  provisions;  but  they  are  no  longer  operative. 
Treaties  are  operative  only  as  long  as  the  leading  Powers  are 
resolved  to  uphold  them.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Powers  were 
thus  resolved;  and  any  glaring  infraction  of  those  treaties 
woidd  have  been  at  once  met  by  a  combined  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  other  Powers  to  resist  it.  There  is  no  such  com- 
munity of  sentiment  or  action  now.  An  utter  disregard  of  treaties 
prevails  everywhere.  No  Power  will  take  up  arms  on  their  behalf. 
No  Power  will  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  neighbour  who,  in 
defiance  of  these  treaties,  is  attacked.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is 
partly  owing  to  the  new  and  dislocating  forces  which  have 
recently  come  into  play,  which  are  as  perplexing  as  menacing. 
Each  Government  sees  that  the  principle  of  nationality  must, 
to  some  extent,  be  recognised ;  and  each  is  willing  that  its 
neighbour  should  sujBFer  from  the  new  principle,  while  resolved 
to  oppose  it  in  its  own  territories.  The  fabric  is  falling,  and 
the  isolated  action  of  the  Governments,  each  bent  oiuy  on 
securing  its  own  interests,  hastens  the  downfall.  In  1815,  the 
Powers  of  Eurojje,  taught  by  bitter  experience,  feaw  that  the 
only  means  of  preserving  peace  was  for  each  to  abnegate  its 
schemes  of  ambition,  and  imite  together  to  uphold  the  settle- 
ment which  had  been  made.  But  that  settlement  has  become 
ao  obsolete,  and  is  so  obviously  doomed,  that  community  of 
action  has  ceased :  no  Power  comes  forward  to  maintain  the 
settlement  in  its  entirety,  and  each  of  them  thinks  only  how  to 
save  or  aggrandize  itself  in  the  break-up  which  is  approaching. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said,  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  himself  is  a  great  cause  of  the  existing  dissension  and 
dilemma.  But  for  the  ambitious  projects  which  he  is  known  to 
entertain,  England  and  France  might,  at  this  moment,  be  in 
close  and  cordial  alliance.  The  alliance  formed  between  the 
two  Powers  in  order  to  resist  the  ambition  of  Russia  in  1854-6, 
might  be  equally  efficacious  to  solve  many  of  the  European 
difficulties  at  the  present  hour.  But  how  can  England  ally 
herself  with  a  monarch  whose  ambition  is  now  notorious,  and 
who  never  makes  war  without  a  secret  purpose  of  aggrandizing 
France  by  additions  of  territory?  Last  summer,  England, 
Austria,  and  France  were  anxious  to  support  the  cause  of 
Poland :  what  was  it  that  nullified  all  their  efibrts  ?  Simply 
this,  that  both  England  and  Austria  were  aware  that  if  they 
made  war  upon   Russia,  in  aUitmce    with   France,   Napoleon 
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would  turn  the  war  to  his  own  selfish  purposes,  and  would  seize 
the  Rhenish  provinces  of  (Germany  as  a  '  compensation '  for  his 
services.  The  same  truth  was  equally  well  known  to  Russia ; 
and  hence  the  Russian  Government  could  afibrd  to  disre^rd 
the  vehement  protests  of  the  three  Powers,  knowing  that  meir 
co-operation  would  inevitablv  stop  short  of  war. 

It  was  in  connection  witn  the  Polish  question,  and  specially 
with  a  view  to  its  solution,  that  Napoleon,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Chambers,  suggested  the  assembling  of  a  (Congress.  The  Polish 
question  had  been  agitating  Europe  during  the  ten  months 
previous  ;  and  it  was  from  events  in  connection  with  that  ques- 
tion that  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  most  apprehended. 
Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  clouds  of  war  gathered  in 
another  quarter.  The  long-smouldering  strife  between  Germany 
and  Denmark,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  a  wearisome  and  perplexing,  but  innocuous  war  of 
words,  burst* into  flame.  The  King  of  Denmark  died,  and  all 
Germany  rose  in  excitement.  While  the  Danish  people,  and 
the  European  Powers  generally,  tendered  their  customary 
congratulations  to  Christian  IX.,  as  lawful  king,  in  virtue  of 
the  Treaty  of  1852,  the  German  Powers  refused  to  recognise- 
him,  and  resolved  to  occupy  a  portion  of  his  territories  with 
their  troops.  This  excitement  and  energetic  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans  startled  every  one — our  statesmen,  apparently, 
not  excepted.  Neither  Parliament  nor  the  pubhc  in  tlus 
country  had  given  any  adequate  attention  to  the  points  in 
dispute  between  the  Danish  and  German  Governments ;  and 
the  first  impression  created  by  the  action  of  the  Germans  was, 
that  they  had  become  suddenly  insane,  and  inspired  by  a 
reckless  and  lawless  ambition  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  a  weak  neighbour.  When  the  case  is  examined, 
however,  it  appears  in  another  light.  It  is  a  tangled  skein ; 
but  this  much  is  evident,  that  the  Danish  Government  had 
broken  its  engagements,  and  that  legality,  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  nationality,  were  on  the  side  of  the  German  Powers  ; 
but  that  those  Powers,  imder  the  pressure  of  popular  excite- 
ment, are  disposed  to  strain  both  legality  and  nationality 
too  far.  So  far  as  regards  nationality,  the  duchies  of 
Lauenburg  and  Holstein  are  purely  German,  but  the  popula- 
tion of  Schleswig  is  only  half  German,  the  northern  half  being 
Danish.  As  regards  treaties  and  legality,  the  question  must  be 
decided  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  of  8th  May 
1852,  and  also  by  the  engagements  which  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment concluded  with  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  twelve* 
months  previous  to  the  signing  of  that  treaty. 
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The  Treaty  of  London  was  framed  and  signed  by  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe — ^England,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia 
— as  well  as  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  some  of  the  lesser  States 
of  Germany.*  It  was  not  submitted  to  the  Germanic  Diet, 
because  of  the  delay  which  woidd  have  been  occasioned  by 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  so  dilatory  a  body,  and  also  because 
it  was  thought  sufficient  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  Govern* 
ments  which  possessed  a  majority  of  votes  in  that  assembly.  The 
cause  which  led  to  the  framing  of  the  treaty  was  this : — ^The 
King  of  Denmark  had  no  heirs  ;  and  on  his  demise,  a  number 
of  competitors  would  come  into  the  field,  none  of  them  possessing 
a  right  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  but  each  of  whom  coida 
produce  a  claim,  more  or  less  valid,  to  some  portion  of  the 
territories  which  form  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Thus, 
Denmark  would  be  rent  into  fragments;  and,  moreover,  the 
claims  of  the  various  aspirants  to  these  fragments  of  dominion 
were  so  conflicting,  that  a  war  of  succession  was  inevitable. 
The  object  of  the  treatv  of  London  was  twofold : — (1),  To 
*  secure  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,'  which  was 
declared  by  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  to  be  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power ;  and,  (2)  To  prevent 
a  war,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  Although  this  treaty 
is  likely  enough  to  be  violated  by  the  German  Powers  in  the 
sequel,  it  is  important  to  observe  that,  as  yet,  there  has  been  no 
repudiation  of  it  either  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  bv  the  Diet. 
The  Diet,  although  not  bound  by  the  treaty,  whicn  it  never 
was  asked  to  sign,  has  not  committed  any  direct  violation  of  it. 
It  has  pronounced  no  decision  upon  the  claim  of  Christian  IX. 
to  succeed  to  the  dominion  of  all  the  territories  included  within 
the  Danish  kingdom.  Austria  and  Prussia  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty,  but  they  decline  to  recognise  King 
Christian  imtil  he  has  fulfilled  the  engagements  undertaken 
by  the  Danish  Government  in  1851-2,  and  but  for  which 
(although  no  such  condition  is  alluded  to  in  the  treaty)  it  is 
imquestionable  that  they  woxdd  not  have  been  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  London,  f     One  point  of  the  complexity  of  the  Dano- 

*  It  received  the  sanction  of  the  Danish  Parliament,  and  of  the  Danish  King 
aa  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  of  Holstcin,  hut  it  was  never  formally  sanctioned  by 
the  local  Estates  or  native  asscmhlics  of  these  duchies. 

t  The  contracting  parties,  it  is  said  in  the  treaty,  "  taking  into  conaideratioii 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  as  connected 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  halance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  import- 
ance to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  that  an  arrangement  by  which  the  soo- 
cession  to  the  whole  dominions  now  united  under  the  sceptre  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark  should  devolve  upon  the  male  line  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
female,  would  be  the  best  means  of  securing  the  integrity  of  tibat  Monarchy,"  fto. 
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German  question  is  the  fact,  tliat  Austria  and  Prussia  are  bound 
by  the  treaty,  while  the  Diet  is  not,  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
Diet  may  advance  claims  upon  Denmark  without  any  breach  of 
strict  legality,  which  would  be  inadmissible  if  advanced  by 
Austria  or  Prussia.  But  as  no  direct  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of 
London  has  yet  taken  place — as  the  Diet  has  not  recognised  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenber^  to  the  duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Schleswig,  and  as  Austria  and  Prussia  decidedly  oppose 
them  ;  and  as  the  German  Powers  disclaim,  for  the  present,  any 
intention  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  Denmark,  which  the  Treaty 
of  London  was  designed  to  secure — we  may  now  eliminate  that 
treaty  from  our  consideration  of  the  Dano-German  question, 
and  proceed  to  the  other  basis  of  the  question — the  engage- 
ments made  by  the  Danish  Government  with  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  1851-2. 

In  1848,  as  every  one  will  remember,  a  revolution,  on  the 
principle  of  nationaUty,  took  place  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  by 
which  the  German  popidation  of  these  provinces  sought  to  throw 
oflF  the  yoke  of  Denmark,  and  to  unite  themselves  with  the  rest 
of  the  fatherland.  The  residt  of  the  commotion  was,  that  in 
1851,  both  Holstein  and  Schleswig  were  held  by  the  troops  of 
Austria  and  Prussia;  and  the  engagements  of  1851-2,  which 
have  since  played  so  important  a  part,  were  the  conditions  upon 
which  Austria  and  Prussia  consented  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  the  Danish  dominions.  These  engagements,  unfortunately, 
were  neither  so  formal  nor  so  explicit  as  the  importance  of  the 
question  at  issue  demanded.  The  Danish  Government  at  first 
endeavoured  to  give  to  them  only  the  character  of  a  moral 
pledge — of  a  private  understanding  between  it  and  the  German 
Powers.  But  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Austria,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  negotiations,  would  not 
acquiesce  in  this  course  ;  and  in  his  despatch  of  26th  December 
1851,  he  drew  up  a  statement  of  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
engagements  which  the  Danish  Government  was  willing  to 
undertake,  and  requested  that  government  to  say  whether  or  not 
it  accepted  that  statement  as  correct.  By  a  despatch  dated  29th 
January  1852,  the  Danish  Government  adopted  this  version  of 
the  agreement,  and  consequently  became  bound  by  its  terms. 
But  what  were  its  terms?  One  part  of  the  agreement  was 
suflBciently  explicit.     The  king  undertook  *  not  to  incorporate, 

•  nor  take  any  steps    towards  incorporating,  Schleswig  with 

*  Denmark  proper.'     Nothing  coidd  be  plainer  than  the  terms 
of  this  negative  part  of  the  obligation.*    But  the  other  part  of 

♦  So  early  as  the  14th  July  1850,  the  King  of  Denmark,  anxious  to  termi- 
nate the  foreign  occupation  of  hia  Duchies,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  German 
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the  obligation. — that  which  prescribed  the  course  which  the 
king  was  to  adopt  for  the  goTemment  of  Schleswig,  Holstein, 
and  Lauenbnrg — was  not  so  pTecise  as  to  prevent  a  difference 
of  c^inion  as  to  its  import.  The  king  undertook  to  frame  a 
general  constitution,  in  which  all  parts  of  his  monarchy  were  to 
Be  included,  and  in  which  they  were  to  be  '  equally  represented; ' 
or,  as  it  was  otherwise  expressed,  '  as  members  of  a  whole,  in 
'  which  no  part  is  eubordmato  to  the  rest.'  The  Danes  argue 
that  'equally  represented,'  means  'fairly  reprcBented ; '  that 
there  was  to  be  an  equality  in  the  principle  of  representation, 
but  not  necessarily  in  the  number  of  the  representatives.  They 
say,  and  with  truth,  that  it  would  be  elike  unjust  and  pre- 
posterous to  give  as  many  representatives  to  I^uenburg  (for 
example)  with  its  50,000  inhabitants,  as  to  Denmark  Proper, 
which  has  a  population  of  1,600,000 ;  and  that  the  only  right  and 
practicable  course  is  to  assign  to  each  part  of  the  kingdom  a 
number  of  representatives  proportionate  to  its  population ;  just 
as  Austria  herself  has  done  under  her  recent  constitutioa.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Germans  maintain  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  must  be  literally  adhered  to,  and  that  each  of  the 
duchies  must  have  an  equal  number  of  representatives  to  that 
assigned  to  Denmark  proper. 

It  would  be  wearisome,  and,  fortunately,  it  is  unnecessary,  to 
record  in  detail  the  various  measures  by  which  the  late  King  of 
Denmark  sought  to  fulfil  the  engagements  thus  contracted  in 
1851-3,  nor  the  endless  opposition  which  these  measures 
experienced  on  the  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned. 
A  single  statement  will  suffice  to  show  the  insuperable  dilemma 
in  which  he  was  placed.  The  king  proposed  to  carry  out 
literally  the  engagement — to  give  to  each  part  of  his  kingdom 

Powert) : — "  Any  apprehension  which  might  prernil  as  to  a  contemplated  inoor- 
poratioD  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleawig  with  Denmark  will,  at  any  rata,  be  defini- 
tively removed  by  our  promiao,  hereby  renowed,  that  such  ui  incorporation 
■hall  not  take  place."  To  this  communication,  which  waa  accompanied  hy 
ministerial  aiplunatioiis,  the  Austrian  Government— which  then,  under  Piince 
Schwartienberg,  took  the  load  of  Pruasia — at  length  replied  (20th  December 
18S1),  that  they  undorBtood  it  to  con^itutc  an  engagement  "  that  neither  an 
incorporation  ot'  tho  Duchy  of  SchoLrwig  into  the  Kingdom  shall  talce  place,  nor 
that  any  steps  tendiDg  towtuda  thia  end  shall  be  taken."  This  interpretation  of 
ita  views  was  accepted  by  the  Danish  Government,  which  in  its  despatch  of  29tll 
January  1862,  made  the  following  declaration: — "That  the  interpretation 
which,  in  the  note  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  the  26th  December  litst  year,  and 
in  the  annex  to  that  note,  has  been  given  to  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty  aa 
intimated  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  as  well  in  general  as  more  paiticn- 
larly  In  regard  to  the  non-incorporation  of  Schclswig  into  the  Kingdom,  is 
acknowledged  by  the  King,  our  moat  graciona  master,  as  being  in  accordanoe 
with  his  own  viewa."  At  Uie  aame  time,  Aiutria  and  Fnuaia,  acting  for  Ger- 
many, agreed  to  ignore  the  old  and  not  woU-foonded  claim  that  Schalswig  and 
Uolrteiii  shonld  not  he  "  leparBted  "— whatevor  that  might  mean. 
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an  equal  share  of  representation  in  a  common  Parliament — ^but 
the  Danish  Parliament  resolutely  rejected  the  proposed  condition, 
and  voted  an  amendment  by  whicn  each  part  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  have  a  number  of  representatiyes  in  proportion  to  its 
population^ — according  to  which  the  duchies  were  to  have 
thirty-three  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
Denmark  Proper  forty-seven.  At  length,  after  trying  every 
means  to  give  effect  to  his  engagements,  and  findirig  that 
whatever  was  satisfactory  to  the  Danes  was  rejected  by  the 
Duchies,  and  whatever  satisfied  the  Duchies  was  rejected  by 
the  Danes,  the  king  abandoned  the  project  as  impracticable — 
as  in  truth  it  was.  He  resolved  to  make  a  settlement  for 
his  kingdom  in  the  best  form  which  was  practicable,  and 
also  least  at  variance  with  his  engagements.  He  gave  to 
Holstein  a  most  liberal  constitution  for  itself,  Tnalnng  it  an 
almost  independent  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  at  the  same  time 

f  reposed  a  common  constitution  for  Schleswig  and  Denmark 
'roper,  by  which  each  should  be  represented  in  a  common 
Parliament  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  population.  The 
separate  constitution  for  Holstein  was  promulgated  by  the 
patent  of  30th  March  of  last  year;  and  the  common  consti- 
tution for  Denmark  Proper  and  Schleswig,  was  just  ready  for 
the  royal  signature  in  November,  when  the  king  died.  The 
first  act  of  the  new  kin^  was  to  sign  this  constitution  ;  and  he 
coidd  not  help  doing  so,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  throne. 

The  patent  of  March  and  the  constitution  of  November  are 
the  acts  upon  which  the  German  Powers  base  their  right  of 
intervention.  The  Diet  takes  up  the  cause  of  Holstein,  which 
is  a  duchy  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  ;  Austria  and  Prussia 
intervene  more  especially  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Schleswig,  as 
established  in  1851-2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  to 
intervene  in  each  case  was  well  founded.  The  Danish  Qt)vem- 
ment  has  not  fulfilled  the  engagements  which  it  undertook  in 
1851-2.  It  is  true  that  to  carry  out  these  engagements  in  their 
literal  sense  was  impracticable;  but,  so  far  as  legality^  is 
concerned,  the  German  Powers  are  entitled  to  say,  'That 
does  not  concern  us ;  the  Danish  Government  contracted 
those  engagements,  and  it  is  bound  to  fulfil  them.*  Lord 
Russell  takes  the  same  view  of  the  case.  At  his  sugges- 
tion, the  patent  of  March  has  been  withdrawn,  ana  he 
endeavoured  also  to  get  the  Danish  King  to  repeal  the  Con- 
stitution which  he  signed  in  November.  With  all  our 
sympathy  for  the  Danes,  we  cannot  ignore  these  facts.  We 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that,  in  the  main,  the  German 
Powers  have  legality  on  their  side.     Whether  they  ought  to 
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liave  proceeded  to  execute  a  military  intervention  is  another 
question ;  but  clearly  they  had  a  right  to  do  so.  Lord  Russell 
himself  has  stated  that  the  non-fulfilment  by  Denmark  of  the 
engagements  undertaken  in  1851-2,  was  a  well-founded  casm 
bellL  On  17th  December,  his  lordship,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr. 
Murray,  wrote  as  follows : — *  A  violation  of  the  engagements 

*  taken  by  Denmark  in  1851-2  towards  Germany,  is  an  offence 

*  which  may  be  properly  resented,  and  for  which  redress  mAy  be 

*  justly  claimed.'  And  that  Denmark  had  violated  her  engage- 
ments as  regards  Schleswig,  his  lordship  plainly  states  in  his 
despatches  j»a««*w.  For  example,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Wode- 
house,  dated  17th  December,  he  says  : — *  The  fundamental  law 

*  for  Denmark  Proper  and  Schleswig,  which  was  sanctioned  on 

*  the   18th   November    1863,  is  virtually  an  incorporation  of 

*  Schleswig  with   Denmark.     .     .     .     T?he  new  Constitution^ 

*  therefore,  being  without  the  requisite  sanction  of  the  duchy 
'  of  Schleswig,  and  being  contrary  to  the  engagements  of  the 

*  Crown  of  Denmark,  ought,  so  far  as  Schleswig  is  concerned,  ta 

*  be  repealed.'  The  Danes,  however,  both  Government  and 
people,  refuse  to  repeal  the  Constitution.  Hence  the  invasion 
of  Schleswig,  and  the  commencement  of  this  war,  which,  we  fear, 
is  like  the  letting  out  of  waters.  The  interests  of  England,  and 
of  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
hostilities;  but  the  German  Powers  must  consult  not  our 
interests  but  their  own ;  and,  considering  the  violent  popular 
excitement  in  Germany,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  have 
refrained  from  acting  as  they  did.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether^ 
if  the  German  Powers  had  refrained  from  taking  action  in  the 
matter,  the  resiJt  woiJd  have  been  better  for  Denmark.  Free 
corps  woiJd  have  entered  the  Duchies,  supported  by  the  popu- 
lation, hostilities  would  have  ensued,  and  whatsoever  might 
have  been  the  issue  of  the  hostilities,  the  popidar  excitement 
in  Germany  would  have  become  uncontrollable,  and  an  attack 
upon  Denmark  would  have  taken  place  of  a  more  embittered 
character,  and  with  less  regard  for  legality,  than  that  which  has- 
been  made.  War  would  have  ensued  in  the  one  case  as  well  as 
in  the  other.  The  Diet  is  not  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  London, 
one  object  of  which  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Denmark; 
but  Austria  and  Prussia  are  bound  by  it,  and  still  profess  them- 
selves willing  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Denmark,  if  the  Danish 
Government  fulfil  the  engagements  of  1851-2.  Whether  thejr 
will  continue  willing  to  do  this,  or  whether  it  will  be  possible 
for  them  to  do  so,  atier  the  occurrence  of  events  which  seem  ta 
be  impending,  is  another  question, — and  one  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  answer  emphatically  in  the  negative.     But  at  least  let 
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us  acknowledge  tlie  fact  that,  after  twelve  years  of  pacific 
negotiations,  the  Danish  Government  had  not  fidfilled  the 
engagements  of  1851-2,  and,  in  part,  had  directly  violated 
them,  and  that  the  German  Powers  were  legally  entitled  to 
intervene  in  order  to  secure  their  fulfilment.  The  act  of  inter- 
vention, and  the  ultimate  consequences  which  it  may  produce, 
are  matters  distinct  from  one  another.  We  acknowl^ge  the 
legality  of  the  intervention,  but  we  deeply  deplore  the  disastrous 
complications  which  are  almost  certain  to  arise  from  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Dano-German  war  as  a 
question  of  treaties ;  but  it  has  another  and  not  less  important 
aspect.  The  engagements  of  1851-2  are  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  war ;  but  what  was  the  cause  of  these  engagements  being 
made  P  The  answer  to  this  question  will  reveal  the  real  nature 
of  the  present  conflict.  Formally,  it  is  a  war  arising  out  of 
treaties ;  fimdamentally,  it  is  a  war  of  nationality.  It  is  need- 
less to  inquire  how  far  the  engagements  exacted  from  Denmark 
in  1851-2  were  justified  by  previous  obligations.  The  revolu- 
tion in  the  Duchies  in  1848,  and  the  hostilities  which  followed 
between  Denmarkand  the  German  Powers,  formed  a  newstarting- 

?3int,  and  led  to  anew  settlement.  In  that  settlement  the  German 
owers  took  measures  to  secure  the  nationality  of  the  German 
population  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  to  pre- 
vent  their  being  amalgamated  with  the  Danes  in  such  a  way  as 
to  endanger  their  nationality  or  destroy  the  autonomy  of  the 
Duchies.  They  wished  to  keep  this  German  population  distinct 
from  the  Danes,  in  order  that,  eventually,  when  an  occasion 
offered,  these  Germans  might  be  reunited  to  the  rest  of  the 
fatherland.  This  object  was  natural  and  legitimate  as  far  as 
concerned  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, — ^both  of  which  duchies, 
although  subject  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  are  members  of  the 
German  Confederation,  and  their  population  consists  entirely  of 
Germans.  But  the  case  of  Schleswig  is  different.  That  duchy 
never  at  any  time  belonged  to  Germany,  and  its  population  is 
only  half  German.  On  the  principle  of  nationality,  therefore, 
Germany  can  only  advance  a  pretension  to  that  duchy,  not  a 
natural  right.  In  exacting  from  the  Danish  Government  (in 
1851-2)  the  pledge  never  to  incorporate  Schleswig  with  Den- 
mark Proper,  the  German  Powers  pushed  their  claims  to  an 
extreme ;  and  though  they  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  their 
pledge,  wc  do  not  think  that  even  force  of  arms  will  enable 
them  to  carry  their  point.  The  motive  for  their  insisting  upon 
the  non-incorporation  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark  Proper 
obviously  is,  that  the  whole  of  that  duchy  (as  well  as  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg)  may  ultimately  lapse  mto  the  possession  of 
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Germany.  But  as  the  northern  half  of  Schleswig  is  peopled  by 
Danes,  the  annexation  of  the  whole  province  to  Germany  would 
be  as  inadmissible  on  the  principle  of  nationality  as  to  annex 
any  part  of  it  would  be  a  most  flagrant  breach  of  legality.  To 
all  appearance,  Lauenburg,  Holstein,  and  part  of  Schleswig,  are 
lost  to  the  Danish  Monarchy;  but  the  line  of  the  river  Schlei 
and  the  Dannewerke,  the  old  bulwark  of  the  Dane  against  the 
German,  is  likely  once  more  to  become  the  boundary  between 
these  rival,  but  not  very  discordant,  nationalities.  The  German 
Powers,  indeed,  with  spade  and  mattock,  may  level  that  old 
bulwark  of  the  Norseland,  but  they  will  not  so  easily  erase  the 
line  of  national  demarcation  with  which  it  nearly  coincides. 

We  point  out  what  may  be  called  the  natural  rights  involved 
in  the  question,  in  addition  to  the  legal,  not  only  because  it  is 
necessary  to  show  the  real  nature  of  the  present  conflict,  but  also 
because  we  believe  that  these  natural  rights  will  play  a  more 
important  part  in  the  idtimate  settlement  of  the  question  than 
the  legal  ones.  Of  the  two  millions  and  a  half  which  form  the 
popidation  of  Denmark,  fully  800,000  are  Germans;  and  a 
Kingdom  so  constituted  is  ill-fitted  to  resist  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  the  principle  of  Nationality  If  the  war  go  on,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  either  side  will  be  bound  by  tne  treaties 
ante  helium ,  The  power  of  the  sword,  and  the  force  of 
natural  rights,  will  determine  the  question;  and  in  this  age 
of  Nationality,  *  natural  rights'  constitute  a  power  which  it 
is  diflScult  to  override.  That  the  war  will  go  on,  we  see  every 
reason  to  believe.  The  Danes  will  not  give  up  Schleswig. 
They  will  grant  a  perfect  autonomy  to  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
berg,  and  may  make  up  their  minds  to  see  these  provinces 
idtimately  fall  away  from  the  Danish  monarchy :  but  they  will 
not  repeal  the  bond  which  unites  Schleswig  with  Denmark 
Proper.  To  do  so,  after  what  has  passed,  would  be  tantamount 
to  handing  that  province  also  over  to  Germany.  Therefore 
they  are  right  to  refuse  to  do  so,  even  though  the  British 
Government  itself  has  urged  the  proposal.  "NVhat  more  can 
they  lose  by  continuing  the  war?  For  the  Germans  to 
attempt  to  annex  Denmark  Proper  would  be  a  folly  as  well  as  a 
crime.  Neither  has  Germany  the  least  chance  of  being  able  to 
nuike  such  an  annexation.  If  she  can  annex  Schleswig,  that  is 
the  most  she  can  possibly  do.  Why,  then,  should  the  Danes 
consent  to  dissever  tlie  union  \^'ith  Schleswig  (which,  we  repeat, 
would  now  be  equivalent  to  handing  the  whole  province  over  to 
Germany),  in  order  to  stop  hostilities,  when  they  could  lose  no 
more  by  a  continuance  of  tlie  war,  however  imfavourable  to 
them  might  be  the  issue  ? 
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But  if  the  Danes  do  not  consent  to  this  disunion  with  Schleswig, 
the  war  will  go  on.  Hence  we  infer  that  it  will  go  on.  And 
what  is  to  be  the  upshot  P  How  long  will  the  general  peace  of 
Europe  withstand  the  strain  now  put  on  itP  How  long  will 
other  peoples  refirain  from  asserting  the  principle  of  nationality? 
The  German  Powers,  it  is  true,  adhere  to  le^lily  while  acting 
on  behalf  of  nationality.  But  there  are  other  Powers  not  so 
scrupulous,  who  are  r^dy  to  act  for  nationality  independent  of 
legality.  Is  there  not  one  Power,  also,  which,  despite  its  high- 
sounding  professions,  is  ready  to  achieve  its  ambitious  projects 
in  defiance  alike  of  legality  and  nationality  ?  Italy  may  covet 
Yenetia,  Germany  may  covet  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  on  the 
principle  of  nationality,  but  the  Bhenish  provinces  cannot  be 
seized  by  France  save  in  direct  contravention  of  that  principle. 
And  yet,  is  not  the  policy  of  Napoleon  simply  this — ^while  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  nationality  against  other  Governments,  to 
violate  it  in  the  most  high-handed  manner  by  the  annexations 
.  which  he  makes  on  his  own  frontiers  P 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  Dano-German  war 
which  the  British  pubKc  must  carefully  consider.  What  is  to 
be  our  policy  in  the  troublous  times  upon  which  Europe  has 
entered?  live  years  ago  we  supported  the  cause  of  nationality 
in  Italy.  Are  we  to  face  about  now,  and  adopt  the  opposite 
principle  ?  If  we  approved  the  principle  of  nationality  when 
acted  upon  by  the  intriguing  and  not  very  scrupulous  Italians, 
how  can  we  ignore  it  when  adopted  by  the  far  more  honest 
German  race  ?  The  Italian  war,  as  we  have  since  learned,  was 
the  residt  of  a  secret  plot ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment imtil  its  completion,  almost  every  success  gained  by  the 
popular  party  was  an  infraction  of  legality ;  some  of  them  so 
glaring  as  to  be  almost  without  a  parallel.  Yet  all  parties  in 
this  coimtry  condoned  these  infractions  of  legality,  and  we 
believe  the  majority  heartily  approved  of  them.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  irregular  expedition  of  Garibaldi  against  Naples,  wnich 
our  Government  could  have  stopped  by  sending  a  single  frigate 
to  the  Straits  of  Messina  (a  course  wluch  the  French  Emperor 
proposed^  but  which  Lord  Palmerston  rejected) ;  nor  oi  the 
invasion  and  annexation  of  a  portion  of  the  Papal  States  by  the 
Piedmontese,  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  intemanonal 
law ;  nor  of  our  recognition  of  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the 
dominions  of  Yictor  Emmanuel,  although  the  King  of  Niqike 
was  still  fighting  for  his  crown  on  his  own  soil, — let 
us  take  a  case  from  Italy  which  is  likely  to  have  an  exact 
parallel  in  the  issue  of  this  Dano-German  war.  By  the  terms 
of  peace  concluded  at  Villafranca,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
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agreed  that  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  should  be  restored  to 
their  former  Governments.  But  these  duchies  refused  to  return 
to  their  old  allegiance,  and  voted  their  annexation  to  Piedmont. 
In  these  circumstances  the  British  Government  aided  energeti- 
cally with  the  duchies — asserting  for  them  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  rulers — and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  length 
acquiesced  in  the  annexation.  Suppose,  then,  that  at  the  close 
of  this  Dano-German  war,  the  duchies  refuse  to  re-enter  into 
relationship  with  the  Danish  Crown,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
decree  their  annexation  to  the  fatherland,  is  England  to  inter- 
fere in  opposition  to  this  resolution  on  their  part,  and  endeavour 
to  force  the  duchies  back  into  their  old  allegiance  P  On  the 
<5ontrary,  what  could  our  Government  do  in  such  a  case  but 
assent  P  Indeed,  they  are  boimd  by  their  antecedents  not  only 
to  assert,  but  to  approve. 

Since  the  principle  of  nationality  obtains  the  hearty  support 
of  this  country,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Italy,  how  comes  it 
that  we  are  so  unwilling  to  recognise  its  claims  when  advanced,  in 
perfectly  legal  form,  by  the  Germans  P  Chiefly  because  this 
aspect  of  the  Dano-German  question  has  never  fairly  been  placed 
before  the  public.  The  newspapers,  in  imwonted  ignorance  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  case,  opened  full  cry  against  the  Germans ; 
and  although  the  publication  of  the  despatches  has  tended  to 
correct  the  first  erroneous  impressions,  me  public  has  been  so 
inflamed  against  the  Germans  that  the  irritation  is  not  likely 
speedily  to  be  effaced.  It  may  hasten  a  return  to  sobriebr  to 
Imow  that  our  irritation  against  the  Germans  is  caremlly 
watched,  and  will,  ere  long,  be  turned  to  good  account,  by  one 
who  is  as  little  a  friend  of  ours  as  of  theirs.  Set  England  and 
Germany  by  the  ears,  and  the  Rhine  provinces  drop  into  the 
hands  of  iN'apoleon  like  a  ripe  pear.  And  Belgium  will  share 
the  same  fate  whenever  the  aged  King  Leopold,  the  good  and 
wise,  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  *  Antwerp,'  said  Napoleon  the 
First,  *  is  worth  a  kingdom  to  me :  it  is  a  loaded  pistol  held  to 
*the  head  of  England.'  We  wonder  what  Englishmen  will 
think  of  themselves  a  few  years  hence,  when,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  blimdering,  they  see  this  formidable  vantage-ground 
feJling  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  the  Third  P 

When  the  position  of  anairs  in  Europe  is  so  troubled  and 
menacing,  demanding  so  much  vigilance  on  the  part  of  our 
statesmen,  and  threatening  seriously  to  affect  the  interests  of  our 
country,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  our  relations  with 
America  should  likewise  be  extremely  embarrassing.  Now,  as 
on  former  occasions,  the  question  of  maritime  rights  forms  the 
ground  of  quarrel  between  our  Government  and  that  of  the 
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United  States.  In  this  matter  the  conduct  of  our  Government 
has  been  exceedingly  imsatisfactory.  A  complete  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  Mmistry  within  the 
last  half  year.  The  legal  principles  which  they  previously  an- 
noimced  and  acted  upon,  they  now  repudiate  and  condenm :  so 
that,  if  they  are  right  now,  they  were  manifestly  wrong  before. 
Moreover,  this  change  of  views  is  directly  traceable  to  a  menacing 
despatch  forwarded  by  the  American  Government  to  its  repre- 
sentative at  our  Court,  and  the  substance  of  which  was  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflfairs.  The 
communication,  indeed,  was  not  made  officially ;  but  the  menace 
was  made  known;  and  the  change  which  immediately  took 
place  in  the  conduct  of  our  Government  has  been  ascribed  (and 
quite  naturally)  by  the  American  Minister  himself  to  the 
influence  of  the  menaces  which  his  Government  had  employed. 
The  character,  as  well  as  the  prestu/Cy  of  the  British  Government 
has  thereby  been  seriously  damaged.  Our  Government  appears 
in  the  odious  light  of  conceding  what  is  just  only  upon  compul- 
sion ;  or,  as  many  in  this  country  think,  of  violating  our  laws  at 
the  imperious  command  of  a  foreign  Power. 

The  question  thus  at  issue  between  our  Government  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Washington  may  be  classed  imder  three  heads:  the 
case  of  the  Alabama;  the  case  of  the  steam-rams ;  and  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  American  ships  of  war  have  captured 
British  merchant  vessels  imder  circumstances  of  most  question- 
able legality, — including  the  case  of  the  Saxon,  where  an  act  of 
murder  was  perpetrated  by  an  American  officer.  It  is  admitted 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  neutral  Power  to  permit  a  vessel 
equipped  for  war  to  proceed  from  its  ports  as  the  property  of,  or 
to  co-operate  with,  a  belligerent  State.  The  Alabama,  when  it 
sailed  from  our  ports,  was  not  equipped  for  war :  it  covli  not  have 
engaged  in  belligerent  operations  of  any  kind.  All  its  warlike 
equipment  it  received  afterwards,  and  in  a  place  entirely  beyond 
our  jurisdiction.  We  have  no  law  by  which  the  sailing  of  such 
a  vessel  could  be  prevented.  But  it  was  ascertained,  that  though 
she  had  no  warlike  material  on  board,  the  vessel  had  such  pre- 
parations for  receiving  it  as  to  place  her  destination  in  that 
respect  beyond  doubt.  The  Solicitor-General,  in  the  discussion 
on  Friday,  the  4th  of  March,  stated  the  case  of  the  Alabama, 
and  of  some  other  vessels  which  have  been  placed  in  the  same 
category,  with  great  clearness  and  fairness.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Lefevre,  the  learned  gentlemen  said, — 

'It  was  said  that  the  Government  had  permitted  the  escape  of 
four  vessels  that  ought  not  to  have  left  these  ports,  and  they  were 
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also  accused  of  not  taking  means  to  repair  the  mischief  thus  done. 
First,  with  respect  to  the  Florida.  Before  she  Idt  the  shores  of  this 
country  the  Gbvemment  had  no  sufficient  information — no  evidence — 
that  she  was  destined  for  the  Confederate  service.  She  was  detained 
at  Nassau,  and  inquiries  were  made  there  by  the  Consular  Court, 
which  acquitted  her.  That  might  have  been  for  want  of  evidence, 
but  in  the  face  of  that  acquittal  the  Government  could  not  declare 
that  her  equipment  was  a  violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 
Nor  was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  manned  from  this 
country.  There  were  some  few  Englishmen  among  her  crew,  but 
there  was  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  greater  part  of  her  crew 
did  not  belong  to  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  therefore  impos- 
sible for  her  Majesty's  Government  to  have  stopped  the  Florida^  or 
to  treat  her  now  otherwise  than  as  the  properly  commissioned  vessel 
of  a  belligerent  they  had  recognised.  In  the  case  of  the  Georgiay 
there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  before  she  left  that  she  was  intended 
for  the  Confederate  States.  The  Government,  however,  had  since 
receivtnl  information  that  she  was  manned  in  a  great  measure  from 
Liverpool,  and  proceedings  had  been  taken  against  a  firm  of  that 
town  who  were  chargea — he  would  not  say  whether  rightly  or 
otherwise— with  having  organized  a  system  of  enlisting  men  for  the 
Georgia  and  other  vessels. 

'  The  case  of  the  Alabama  was  different  from  those  of  the  Florida 
and  the  Georgia^  and  also  differed  from  that  of  the  Alexandra.  The 
Alabama  had  what  might  be  called  an  exclusively  warlike  equip- 
ment, with  sockets  for  guns.  Depositions  were  made  and  laid 
before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  that  the  Alabama  was  manned 
at  Liverpool,  that  the  agents  of  the  Confederate  States  at  Liverpool 
enlisted  men  for  her  as  fighting  seamen,  and  that  forty  or  fifty 
embarked,  some  knowing  their  destination  and  others  being  ignorant 
of  it.  Now,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  at  that  time  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Alabama  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  Liverpool, 
and  in  that  opinion  he  (the  Solicitor-General)  had  only  to  say  that 
he  entirely  concurred.  But  the  vessel  escaped,  and  he  quite  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last  that  her  escape  was  a  misfor- 
tune. But  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  a  misK)rtime  for  which 
her  Majesty's  Government  could  fairly  be  held  responsible.  Aa* 
soon  as  the  evidence  was  presented  to  Government  it  was  laid 
before  the  law  officers  of  tlie  Cro^m,  their  opinion  was  given  without 
delay,  and  a  telegram  was  imm(Hliat<?ly  sent  to  Liverpool  directing 
that  the  vessel  sliould  bo  Ht<)|)p(Kl.  She  escaped  by  a  ruie^  under 
pretence  that  she  was  j^oiiig  on  a  trial  trip.  J  lor  Majesty's 
Uovemment  could  nut  givtt  iiHHuranco  to  otlu*r  countries  that  no 
vessel  could  poHMilily  oMMijxt,  or  that  our  laws  would  not  bo 
evaded.  All  thoy  wnrn  bound  to  do  was  to  bring  a  fair  amoimt 
of  vigilance  to  biMir  in  onlnr  to  jintvi^it  viohitiium  or  evasions 
of  the  law.  But  if  it  turnml  out  tluit  not  nu'n«ly  tlio  Alabanta  had 
escaped  by  a  ruMHf  but  a  ntinitioi'  of  othm*  vommoIn  -  if  sovoral  steam- 
rams — and  to  Uiu  nuliJMnt  of  Ihn  fittinni-nunii  ho  hhuuld  not  f\irther 
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allude — ^had  been  permitted  to  escape  bj  similar  means,  so  that  the 
American  Gbvemment  conld  have  said  to  her  Majeety's  €rOYein> 
ment,  ''  You  are  TnaiTttainfng  not  a  real  bnt  a  frandnlent  nentrality ; 
you  are  conniying  at  yiolations  of  jour  laws  wiuch  are  notorious  to 
everybody;  you  wont  put  your  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  into  effect " — 
then  they  might  have  just  ground  of  complaint.  But  the  answer 
to  all  their  complaints,  and  to  all  their  dahns — and,  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  upon  the  matter,  these  claims  the  GK>Temment 
distinctly  resisted  was,  *'  We  have  fSedrly  and  honestly  enforced  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  haye  done  our  best  to  preserve  our 
neutrality." 

With  respect  to  the  Rappahannoch  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was 
not  correct  in  saying  that  she  was  fitted  out  in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
dockyards.     She  was  certainly  fitted  out  in  the  proximity  of  one  of 
the  dockyards.   She  was  bought  by  agents  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  was  equipped  at    Sheemess,  and  her  Majesty's   Government 
were  so  much  imposed  upon  as  to  lend  artificers  to  equip  her. ,  But 
he  could  say  that  neither  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  nor  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown — so  secretly  was  the  equipment  managed — ^had 
any  information  that  the  vessel  was  being  fitted  out  for  the  service 
of  the  Confederate  States  imtil  she  escaped.     It  was,  therefore^ 
unreasonable  to  blame  the  Government  for  not  having  prevented 
her  departure.     The  greater  part  of  the  men  on  board  were  not 
aware  of ,  the  purpose  for  whidi  they  were  enlisted,  and  therefore  it 
would  have  been  extremely  harsh  to  have  instituted  a  prosecution 
against  them.     But  he  regretted  to  say,  her   Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  an  officer  in  their 
employment  was  more  seriously  compromised.     They  had  therefore 
thought  it  their  duty  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  him,  which 
would  shortly  come  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  he  need  not  say 
it  would  give  her  Majesty's  Gx)vemment  great  pleasure  if  that 
gentleman  could  prove  his  innocence.     He  could  not  agree  with  the 
remark  that  those  ships  should  be  treated  as  English  vessels.     He 
denied  they  were  English  vessels.     They  were  not  officered  by 
British  officers.    They  were  Confederate  vessels  having  Confederate 
commissions ;  and  because  some  Englishmen  had  enlisted  in  them^ 
and  some  more  might  have  been  employed  in  fitting  them  up,  that 
was  no  ground  for  calling  them  British  vessels.     His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  ought  to  pursue 
iind  capture  those  ships.     Capture  tiie  Alabama  !    But  they  should 
catch  her  first.     [**Hear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh.]     He  would  remind 
J  lis  hon.  and  learned  friend  that  when  a  vessel  was  commissioned  by 
Ji  recognised  belligerent  no  inquiry  could  be  made  uito  her' previous 
Iiistoryr    It  had  been  decided  in  the  American  courts  that  a  com- 
mission from  a  recognised  belligereiit  obliterated  the  past  offences 
of  the  vessel.     Therefore,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Alabama  and  the    other  vessels  referred  to  were  piiblic 
-v  essels  of  war,  commissioned  by  a  recognised  belligerent,  it  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  to  pursue  and  capture 
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them  on  account  of  the  original  illegality  in  their  proceedings.  An 
act  of  that  kind  might  be  construed  as  no  less  than  an  act  of  war. 
But,  secondly,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  said,  ''  You  ought 
to  keep  them  out  of  your  ports."  No  doubt  there  was  more  to 
be  said  for  that.  Her  Majesty  had  a  right  to  prohibit  the  entrance 
of  any  vessel  into  her  porte.  But,  at  the  same  time,  her  Majesty's 
GK)yemment  thought  that,  while  preserving  neutrality  and  ad- 
mitting Federal  vessels  into  our  ports,  if  Confederate  vessels,  or 
even  a  limited  number  of  them,  were  to  be  excluded,  they  would 
be  accused  of  oppressing  the  weak  and  truckling  to  the  strong. 
On  the  whole,  merefore,  it  was  thought  more  consistent  wiik  a 
fair  neutrality  to  allow  the  vessels  of  both  parties  to  come  into 
our  ports.  There  might,  however,  be  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Con^erate  Government  and  of  those  vessels  which  would  justify 
her  Majesty's  Government  in  revoking  that  permission.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  next  said  that  they  ought  to  make  the  attempts 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  this  coxmtry  by  using  our  ports  lor 
the  building  and  equipping  of  vessels  of  war  the  subject  of  re- 
monstrance to  the  Confederate  Gt>vemment.  He  did  not  xmder- 
stand  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  to  have  recommended  war. 
On  the  contrary,  he  deprecated  any  such  idea.  ''Because,"  as 
he  said,  ''you  do  not  recognise  the  Confederates  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  but  as  a  belligerent  merely,  that  is  no  reason  for 
allowing  them  to  pursue  any  course  of  wrong-doing."  He  (the 
Solicitor-General)  agreed  with  that  opinion.  They  did  not  recognise 
the  Confederates  as  an  independent  Power,  and  for  the  sim^e 
reason  that  they  were  not.  They  had  recognised  them  as  belli- 
gerents because  they  were  belligerents.  But  that  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  allow  wrong  to  be  done  to  the  neutrality  of  this 
country.  There  was,  however,  some  difficulty  in  approadung  the 
Confederates.  It  was  by  no  means  so  easy  to  make  communica- 
tions to  the  Confederate  Gt>vemment,  nor  was  the  difficulty 
lightened  by  their  having  expelled  our  consuls.  But  that  was  a 
matter  whidi  was  under  Qie  consideration  of  the  Gx>vemment,  and 
he  believed  steps  would  be  very  shortly  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  to  the  Confederate  Gx>vemment  the  remonstrances  of 
this  coxmtry,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  explaining  why 
their  agents  had  acted  in  the  manner  described.' 

Of  course  the  Government  of  Washington  may  insist  that  our 
Government  was  not  so  vigilant  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  as  it 
should  have  been,  or  that  our  law  is  not  such  as  it  should  be. 
But  no  case  can  be  made  out  in  either  of  these  directions  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  a  demand  for  compensation.  If  that  demand  is 
ever  to  become  a  casm  belli^  England,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  well 
prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  case  of  the  steam-rams  Is  obviously  different  from  that  of 
the  Alabama,  The  configuration  of  these  vessels  is  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  commence  belligerent  operations  without  any 
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further  equipment.  Very  ineffective  they  would  be  without 
cannon,  it  is  true ;  nevertneless,  they  could  fight  after  a  fashion. 
No  one  doubts  that  it  is  unlawful  to  permit  such  vessels  to  be 
built  in  our  ports  for  tho  service  of  a  belligerent  power.  The 
only  question  was,  whether  or  not  they  were  being  Duilt  for  the 
Confederato  Goyemment.  There  was  a  very  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  they  were  being  built  for  that 
Government.  But  there  was  no  evidence  to  that  effect;  and 
without  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  evidence  it  is  a  violation  of  our 
Constitution  for  anv  Government  to  confiscate  property  or  im- 
prison persons.  Ttis  was  the  answer  with  which  our  Govern- 
ment mot  the  demands  of  the  American  Minister  that  the 
stoam-nims  should  be  seized.  But  the  menacing  despatch  of 
Mr.  Seward  sufficed  to  change  the  tone  of  our  Government  in 
this  matter  also.  Lord  Russell  stated  in  public  that  our  laws 
wero  dofiK^tivo  and  ought  to  be  altered.  Lord  Polmerston,  how- 
ever— ^>vho,  OS  ho  says  himself,  has  not  forgotten  the  fate  which 
ttttondcil  his  Conspiracy  Bill — convinced  his  colleague  that  any 
attempt  to  alter  our  laws  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Amonean  Government  would  end  in  a  failure  disastrous  to  the 
MiuistrA'.  No  such  proposal,  therefore,  has  been  made.  But 
instood  of  altering  our  laws,  the  Government  has  disregarded 
them.  Tliey  onlored  tho  steam-rams  to  be  seized  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Si^ptombor,  vet  at  this  moment,  after  seven  months' 
delay,  thoy  aoknowlectge  that  they  have  not  obtained  evidence 
sutKciont  to  enable  thorn  to  bring  the  case  to  triaL  We  believe 
that  an  intoniational  wnrng  would  have  been  oommitted  if  these 
\i\s^^ls  had  boon  allowed  to  put  to  sea.  "We  believe  that  the 
wxnduot  of  tho  Govommont  in  this  matter  is  in  acoordance  with 
oquitv,  thouch  not  with  law.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent. 
Tno  i}ovon\mont  has  placed  it  j^^If  above  the  law.  And  it  is  an 
a\Uiti\M\;U  mi:!^ortuno  that  tho  conduct  of  the  GoTemment  has 
Uvv.  ».^  5^^1t\\>r.tT:idio:orY  as  to  give  to  this  arbitraiy  measure 
thx*  amvurxiv.vV  v>:  hAvir.c  boon  taken  out  of  deference  to  the 
;hrs>At*  o:  tho  Av.^.or.oAr*  Mir»i5tor. 

The  ;h;rv;  OiA:s^  c!  ck^^  which  i^i«*  The  impoitant  question  o 
v/.An;ir.^c  rich:*  K*:w^\r.  :hi*  c»un:rv  and  America  is  fSoff  to 
r.uv.^K  r,Vv>  :o  V  vux-C:  wi:h  in  do;aiL    ^Ihe  papers  on  the  subjer 
.,r*.^  *»Iv,u::aI  h\  aII  *.>Ar:ic^  :o  Iv  t^v^  voluminous  to  be  submitt 
',o  ^\v.^v,;^iV.:.     <.V,l\  a  :Vw  vV.s<>s  arc  to  be  so  submitted  to  P^ 
V.A.V.V":.  v,^,l  ANr.xo  v :'  r^c-^--  Arc  ssili  iz  cour»  of  preporati' 
V>,,^  V*  .*%*\vIo  ,.:  v.-A-vlv.:.^  Uw  whk'h  rJos  this  large  class 
^v.  cv  \>  N,v/.\v;"  4'v..x;ch  :  he*  :hc  ATolic^itica  of  the  prmciple 
V,  -..,-,...   v.'..-.::^T  :v,  r...jwv.\  .a^^-Sv  cwir-c  :o  'io  moduymg  circ 
>  v.\\\x  ,    /,  .V    "..  '.r,c  «;^:.Vi:x>c  ^hkh  iitoiid  them.     A 
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bopia  fide  sailing  between  neutral  ports  may  carry  munitions  of 
war  without  being  liable  to  capture.  This  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.     Accordingly,  the  trade  between  this  coimtry  and  the 

Srt  of  Nassau,  and  also  between  this  country  and  Matamoras,  in 
exico,  ought  to  be  perfectly  free  and  unaffected  by  the  belli- 
gerent operations  of  the  American  States.  But  from  Matamoras 
warlike  stores  are  easily  conveyed  across  the  Mexican  frontier 
into  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  port  of  Nassau  is  the  great 
rendezvous  of  vessels  which  are  designed  to  *  nm  the  blockade.' 
Hence  the  Federal  cruisers  naturally  regard  all  trading  vessels 
between  this  country  and  these  ports  with  suspicion,  and  seek 
to  obstruct  the  trade  as  much  as  possible.  In  their  desire  to  do 
this  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  not  a  few  cases  they  have 
overstepped  legality,  and  have  seized  vessels  bearing  warlike 
stores  simply  on  the  moral  conviction  that  the  ulterior  object  of 
these  vessels  was  incompatible  with  neutrality.  The  vessels  so 
seized  must  be  carried  into  port,  and  the  validity  of  the  seizure 
be  determined  by  the  American  prize-courts.  The  decisions  of 
these  courts  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong — and  their 
impartiality  is  not  above  suspicion ;  but  there  is  no  act  of 
statesmanship  more  full  of  grave  responsibility  than  for  a 
(Jovernment  to  object  to  the  decisions  of  the  legally  constituted 
courts  of  another  country.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  oaxon,  where 
a  foul  murder  was  committed  by  a  Federal  officer,  our  Government 
may  be  foiled  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  justice  against  the  criminal 
The  Federal  Government  will  put  him  upon  his  trial,  but,  having 
done  so,  they  will  wash  their  hands  of  the  business.  It  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  an  American  jury  will  convict  him  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  in  such  an  event,  the 
public  of  this  country  will  feel  a  most  justifiable  indignation. 
In  truth,  every  month  that  this  deplorable  conflict  in  America 
lasts,  the  list  of  grievances  between  this  country  and  the 
belligerent  States  increases,  and  the  task  of  settling  differences 
and  preserving  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  countries 
l)ecomes  more  difficult. 

It  seems  as  if  the  present  year  is  destined  to  witness  a  tumult 
of  war  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  will  require  great 
sagacity  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to  keep  England  out  of 
the  irvilie.  In  Europe,  the  conflict  between  Germany  and 
Denmark  threatens  to  grow  wider,  and  assume  the  character  of 
a  general  war.  Italy  has  been  arming  for  the  last  three  months ; 
France  is  getting  ready  her  iron-clad  fleet ;  the  Poles  are  pre- 
paring for  a  general  movement,  which  is  to  include  Posen  and 
Gallicia  as  well  as  the  Russian  provinces — nay,  even  Hungary 
and  the  Danubian  provinces — in  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
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expected  attack  of  Italy  and  France,  On  the  other  side,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Russia,  taking  note  of  the  impending  danger,  are  com- 
bining preparations  to  resist  it.  If  the  British  Government  were 
to  renew  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  war  would  be  rendered  in- 
evitable, and  a  shock  of  nations  would  ensue  such  as  Europe 
has  not  yet  witnessed.  Whether  any  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  will  suffice  to  avert  a  European  war  is  more  than 
doubtful,  but  we  feel  asi^ured  that  if  our  Grovemment  make  a 
new  league  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  carrying  on 
hostilities,  the  result  will  be  disastrous  to  ourselves.  Such  a 
league,  it  is  tnie,  may  yet  be  forced  upon  England  by  the 
pressure  of  events  :  but  at  best  it  will  be  an  evil  hardly  inferior 
to  that  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy.  Were  we  to  join  with 
France  in  such  a  crusade,  we  should  soon  find  that  we  had 
no  control  over  the  movements  and  issue  of  the  conflict ;  we 
should  find  that  the  objects  for  which  we  fought  were  wholly 
disregarded,  and  that  Napoleon  would  not  only  turn  the  war 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  but  would  end  it  by  making 
friends,  at  our  expense,  with  some  of  the  very  powers  with 
which  we,  in  alliance  with  him,  had  gone  to  war.  We  pro- 
foundly sjnnpathize  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  nationsility 
in  Europe,  but  we  demur  to  taking  part  in  a  war  in  which  these 
words  are  invoked  merely  as  a  cover  for  selfish  ambition.  We 
have  a  deep-rooted  and  amply  justified  distrust  of  the  French 
Emperor.  In  the  event  of  war  he  will  make  tools  (if  he  can)  of 
the  Italians,  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  He  may  fight  for 
Poland,  and  he  will  willingly  aggrandize  her  at  the  expense  of 
Oermany,  but  he  will  end  by  making  peace  with  Russia.  And 
finally,  if  he  draws  the  sword  for  Denmark,  it  will  only  be  in 
order  that  he  may  seize  and  annex  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine. 
We  trust  that  a  general  war  may  be  avoided,  but  we  trust  still 
more  that  England  will  not  take  part  in  it  in  alliance  with 
an  ambitious  despot,  who  plays  fast  and  loose  with  every  Power, 
and  who,  supremely  regardful  of  his  own  interests,  seeks  to  close 
every  war  in  a  manner  which  is  more  satisfactory  to  his  anta- 
gonists than  to  his  allies. 

Europe  has  entered  upon  a  transition  period  certain  to  be 
fraught  with  momentous  changes  ;  and  before  that  period  is  far 
advanced  we  shall  see  the  system  of  Alliances  (which  many 
persons  imagine  to  be  exploded)  arising  on  a  still  grander  scale 
than  Europe  has  witnessed.  During  that  period,  too,  Europe 
will  cast  oflF  the  slough  of  selfishness  which  now  deadens  the 
heart  of  nations  and  paralyzes  the  policy  of  Qovemmenta. 
Governments  have  duties  as  well  as  interests ;  yet  of  late  every 
one  of  them  is  bent  on  shirking  its  duties.     Gtovemments,  in 
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shaping  their  policy,  do  not  inquire  what  is  right,  but  what  will 
pay.  How  long,  then,  will  the  present  system  of  established  rights 
<x>ntinue  to  be  recognised?  Europe  is  a  commonwealth,  where 
peace  and  order  should  be  maintained  by  the  conjoined  action  or 
balanced  influence  of  the  great  Powers.  At  present  there  is  no 
such  restraining  force;  no  alliances,  no  conjoined  action,  no 
common  watchmg  over  the  public  weaL  The  result  of  this  will 
soon  be  apparent.  Convulsion  and  temporary  chaos  will  break 
in  upon  Europe.  The  fabric  of  power,  which  confesses  itself 
^antiquated  by  the  faot  of  its  impotency,  is  ready  to  perish,  and 
will  pass  away,  giving  place  to  one  based  upon  the  new  &ct8, 
not  on  the  old  traditions.  We  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
.anxiety,  but  without  fear.  It  is  by  cycles  and  changes  such  as 
these  that  Providence  keeps  alive  the  generous  emotions  of 
mankind,  while  carrying  on  the  work  of  material  progress.  A 
level  reach  of  material  prosperity,  when  wealth  and  intellect 
accumulate,  and  the  nobler  passions  grow  benimibed,  is  ever 
succeeded  in  human  history  by  rapids  of  war  and  convulsion,  in 
which  higher  and  sterner  developments  of  national  life  are 
attained,  and  selfishness  is  purged  out  of  men's  hearts  by  the 
fires  of  suffering.  Anxious  as  the  German  Powers  doubtless  are 
to  close  the  present  contest  before  it  lead  to  graver  complica* 
tions,  we  believe  they  will  not  succeed.  And  the  sparks  of  this 
little  war,  ere  they  can  be  trampled  out^  will  in  all  probability 
give  rise  to  a  contest  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude,  and  in 
which  the  interests  of  England  will  be  more  deeply  involved. 
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War  is  still  raging  on  the  Potomac,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  The  struggle  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  has  been 
eclipsed  in  public  interest  by  that  nearer  home.  Half  a  century  ago 
England  was  committed  to  a  great  Continental  war,  and,  while  meet- 
ing her  banded  foes  in  front,  had  to  deal  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  an  assailant  in  her  rear.  The  Statesmen  are  wise  who  are  resolved 
to  guard  against  being  taken  at  such  disadvantage  again. 

Judging  from  appearances,  the  Tory  leaders  would  soon  land  us  in 
another  such  difficulty.  With  every  sound  Englishman  the  present 
duty  is  to  see  that  such  men  do  not  get  power.  We  Imow  what 
England  was  as  her  affairs  passed  from  the  hands  of  Tories  to  those 
of  the  Liberals.  Something  of  the  change  thus  produced  we  see  in 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ;  in  the  extinction  of 
Colonial  Slavery ;  in  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  in  the  long  sought 
Parliamentary  Reform ;  in  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade ;  in  the  Ame- 
lioration of  our  Rule  in  Ireland;  in  the  Revision  of  our  Penal 
Code,  the  Progress  of  Law  Reform,  the  Improvement  of  our  Prison 
Disci^^line,  the  termination  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  the  great 
Amendment  of  our  Poor  Law,  the  better  Supervision  of  our  Lunatic 
Asylums,  the  new  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths, 
the  growth  of  Popular  Education,  the  greatly  altered  temper  and 
conduct  of  our  Judges,  the  cheapening  of  all  the  means  of  Know- 
ledge, and  the  marked  change  in  the  tone  of  public  opinion  and 
feeling  in  relation  to  all  social  questions.  When  the  Tories  can 
show  another  such  schedule  of  benefits  conferred  upon  their  country, 
patriotic  men  may  bo  prepared  to  welcome  tl        to  offi         Hitherto 
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their  policy  has  been  to  resist  eveij  change  of  this  nature  as  long 
as  possible. 

Kagosima,  it  appears,  in  place  of  being  inhabited  by  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  persons,  was  not  the  home  of  more  than  a  third 
of  that  number.  The  people,  moreover,  in  place  of  being  driyen 
£rom  their  dwelling^  by  the  shells  of  the  English,  had  deserted 
them  some  time  before.  Enough  is  now  known  to  accoimt  for  the 
pacific  overtures  so  soon  made  by  the  Japanese  nobles.  Still,  the 
protest  raised  against  the  proceeding,  as  first  understood,  will  not 
have  been  lost. 

There  is  discontent  in  Ireland,  and  not  without  some  reason. 
But  difficulty  in  that  quarter,  we  fear,  will  not  wholly  cease  until 
Irishmen  shall  cease  to  be  Irishmen,  and  Englishmen  shall  learn 
how  to  work  miracles. 

The  recent  Catholic  Assembly  of  learned  and  scientific  men  at 
Munich  affirmed  that  a  close  adherence  to  revesded  truth  as  taught 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  the  assembly  solemnly  professed, 
'is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  freedom  natural  and  necessary  to 
science.'  His  Holiness,  wo  see,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  pledge  of 
allegiance  in  matters  of  faith,  and,  if  possible,  would  extinguish  this 
small  spark  of  independence  before  it  becomes  a  fiame.  GtJileo 
again.  Semper  eadem  is  the  motto  of  true  Romanism.  It  has 
deserted  the  liberal  ranks  in  Stephens,  and  it  would  play  the  Inqui- 
sitor at  Munich. 

M.  Mazzini  is  not  a  politician  to  our  mind.  E[is  egoism,  and  the 
pedantic  and  abstract  nature  of  his  theories,  have  been  fatal  to  his 
success.  But  enough  has  been  called  forth  by  this  Greco  conspiracy 
to  demonstrate  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  misrepresented  men  in 
Europe.  No  accusation  against  him  should  be  accepted,  even  on 
apparent  evidence,  until  well  sifted. 
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ON   BOOKS. 


1*  Cowrt  and  Society  from  Mizdbeth  to  Anne.  Edited  from 
the  Papers  at  Kimbolton.  By  the  Duke  of  Makchesteb. 
With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.     Hurst  &  Blackett 

These  Yolumes  are  of  rare  worth  and  interest.  Their  valne  to  the  historian 
^wiU  be  great,  but  so  fall  are  they  of  personal  gossip,  and  of  pictures  from  the 
jnannen  of  past  UmaB,  that  readers  of  every  class  must  be  chaxmed  by  them. 

2.  The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valley:  an  Historical  Bomanjce.  By 
the  Bev.  W.  Bbamly  Moobel    Longmans. 

This  work  narrates  the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
especially  in  the  year  1656.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  mingles  a  degree  of  iiotion 
with  history,  but  the  fiction  nowhere  violates  the  truth  of  the  history.  It  is  a 
veritable  picture  of  what  Jesuitical  Papists  could  inflict,  and  of  what  simple- 
minded  Protestants  could  bear.  We  urge  our  readers  to  do  what  they  caa  to 
give  the  book  circulation. 

S.  The  Life  amd  Times  of  Bertramd  dw  Otiesclin :  a  History 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  D.  F.  Jamison,  of  South 
CaroUna.    Two  Vols.    Triibner  &  Co. 

This  is  not  a  common-place  book :  the  writer  tells  us  that  he  has  spent  seven 
years  upon  it.  It  relates  to  the  brave  knights  of  France  and  England  when  the 
chivalry  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  two  countries  was  at  the  highest.  But 
it  is  a  work  of  industry  more  than  of  genius,  and  even  the  industry  of  the  anther 
is  not  all  that  it  might  have  been. 

4.  Sir  John  Eliot:  a  Biography.  By  WiLUAM  Fobsteb. 
Two  Vols.     Longmans. 

(Jood  comes  out  of  things  evil.     The  elder  D'Israeli — that  chatterer,  that 

very  magpie  among  historians — did  his  best  to  dishonour  the  good  name  of  Sir 

-  John  Eliot,  and  see  the  result !    The  slanderer  is  exposed,  and  the  slandered 

comes  forth  more  brightly  than  ever.     Mr.  Forster  has  our  best  thanks  for  his 

honorable  service,  and  we  hope  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fruit 

vof  his  labour. 
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5*  The  Five  Oreat  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World; 
or,  the  History,  OeograrJiy,  and  ArUiquities  of  Chaldcea, 
Assyria,  Babylon,  Media  and  Persia.  Collected  and  Il- 
lustrated from  Ancient  and  Modern  Sources.  By  George 
!Rawlinson.  M.A.    Vol  II.    Murray. 

Mr.  Bawlinson  brings  hia  account  of  Assyria  to  a  dose  in  this  volame.  On  a 
theme  so  remote  and  obscure  there  must  be  room  for  conjecture.  But  Mr.  Haw- 
linson  steers  his  course  upon  the  whole  wisely  and  well,  dispelling  a  good  deal 
of  illusion  and  giving  something  better  in  its  stead. 

6.  Host  aiid  Guest :  a  Book  ahout  Dinners^  Wvnes,  and  Des- 

serts. By  A.  V.  KiRWAN,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
Bell  &  Daldy. 

The  Author  of  this  publication  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  it '  is  not  a  cookery  book, 

*  nor  what  the  French  call  a  dispentaire.*     It  is,  he  says, '  A  Household  Book, 

*  on  the  subject  of  Dinners,  Desserts,  Wines,  Liqueurs,  and  on  foods  in  general, 

*  and  is  the  result  of  reading,  observation,  and  of  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
'  foreign  countries.'  It  is  a  book,  in  fact,  which  any  man  who  often  dines  out, 
and  especially  who  ^ves  dinners,  will  find  to  be  singularly  helpful,  and  not  a 
little  amusing.  It  is  full  of  fragments  of  history,  and  of  gossip  touching  such 
matters.  The  first  chapter  presents  a  comparison  between  ancient  and  modem 
cookery,  and  then  follows  a  series  of  chapters  on  all  the  matters  which  ma^  con- 
tribute to  success  or  failure  on  the  meeting  of  '  Host  and  Guest '  at  the  dinner- 
table.  It  is  a  remarkably  clever  book,  and  evinces  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  much  beyond  an^^thing  we  cannot  afiect  to  possess. 

7.  Savage  Africa  ;  being  a  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Egvu- 

torial,  South^Westem,  and  North-Western  Africa.  By 
W.  WuswooD  Reade.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Reade  is  a  light  and  easy  gentleman,  who  seems  to  have  resolved  on  a  run 
into  Africa  very  much  from  the  want  of  something  to  do.  Of  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  Christianize  *  Savage  Africa,'  he  has  little  good  to  say ;  but 
there  is  more  to  be  picked  out  of  his  narrative  on  other  subjects  that  is  worth 
knowing  than  we  had  at  first  supposed. 

8.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Aonio  Paleario;  or,  the  History  of 

the  Italian  Reformers  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Illus- 
trated by  Original  Letters  and  Inedited  Docu/merUs.  By 
Mrs.  Young.     Two  Vols.,  8vo.     Bell  &  Daldy. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  produced  an  article  on  the  subject  treated  in  those 
Tolumes,  but  have  not  found  it  practicable.  Mrs.  Young  says  her  work  is  '  neither 
'learned  nor  recondite ; '  but  there  is  more  of  learning  relating  to  the  lives  of  the 
Italian  Reformers  in  her  volumes  than  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  language. 
The  woik  extends  to  some  twelve  hundred  closely-printed  pages,  and  to  readore 
interested  in  such  investigations  there  will  not  be  a  page  too  many.  But  the 
author  suspects,  and  only  too  justiy,  that  the  '  general  reader'  of  our  time  is  not 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  such  a  publication.  In  fact,  '  general  reader '  now  a- 
days  is  a  person  who  expects  a  life  to  be  hit  off  in  a  few  flashy  paragraphs,  and 
a  history  to  be  given  in  a  review  article.  These  volumes  show  that  the  popes  o£ 
the  sixteenth  century  had  good  reason  for  regarding  the  country  south  of  the 
Alps  as  by  no  means  secure  against  the  German  heresy.  Brave  man  braved 
much  for  a  free  Italy,  and  apparentiy  in  vain,  and  yet  not  in  vain. 
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9.  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A. 

Preached   in  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.     Fonrth   Series. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Ca 

Mr.  Robertson's  theologioal  position  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  respects  defective. 
But  the  measure  of  Soriptiiral  truth  in  his  discourses  is  large,  and  this  fouith 
and  oonoluding  series,  though  somewhat  more  fira^entary  and  abrupt  than  its 
predecessors,  is  rich  in  the  qualities  which  distinguished  its  predecessors. 

10.  LaxDs  of  Nature  the  Foundation  of  Morals.    By  Dayid 

Rowland.    Munray. 


An  intelUgtait  and  oarefuUx  written  essay,  in  wiuch  an  attanpt  is  made  to 
tracii>  the  principlee  of  morality  to  the  CQnstituentB  of  human  Batnre,  mental  and 
]^k^cal.  Our  readers  interested  in  tn^  inxeotigatiflDs  wiU  do  well  to  make 
Ukemsolvea  acquainted  with  it. 

II.  PkiMses  of  Christian  2VmM  and  IhUy.  Sermcns  preached 
in  Albion  Chapel^  Addon-under-Lyne.  By  Sl  G.  BoGKBS, 
BJL    JaaLsoQ,  Walford,  &  Hodder. 


CV«nM«»  and  fMt>^  of  tfspitaoa*  g«wsal  inteE^gaws^  wtmmd  tikeology,  and 
earwet  f^r)in^«ax«lhe^ttrK^eRSCxscif^es»£KOKsaB.    TWyhsTe 


Lkvnmt^  of  the  Ciiuivli  of  S^coltawL 

TliM  i»  an  v<ta^^  Tv«^M»^  «if  Hk^ca^  As>w 
^  llMife.  hta»  U(C<  ahn^  a^wisfed  ^Hsi^    H* 
t^Mulu  ^^  W  iKfed  litiri  a»  >««».    Iftui  )m  we 
wwK|CyeiHM«»^asMl  t^'cvsi^:^»K;^  «tif  loy  vi^nt  «a  Sa^ 

IS.  ^Vrw^*>es<  t^'>\K'i^»  i%  Jf-j-iioW^fr    Rr  Ai£XAXDCE  Mac- 

tft  «>M  «ai»Mit^  ^  <:«»^  Via  l^  ^i)wgt>W8:v 


I*.   ly^    ,%*  Jlf^'V?^^   r^ix^it  ;.^<YP^^     Rr 


V«**V^'«'     .«>      ;V    v^  ==*•"■     ^v*%,^*     ,V^3kiC  ^liT'WNIi^  ^^^rv 

^^..ja9«  >.:i»  ^^.'S.  '^•*^^'^       —  V^    V*\>'»  i\  -^  '*'>-x*m>>>ft.   fc> 
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15.  The  Four  Experimenta  in  Church  and  State.    By  Lord 

Robert  Montagu,  M.P.    Longmans. 

A  bitter  diatribe  against  all  forms  of  Christianity  save  the  one  supposed  to  bo 
embodied  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Greek  Church  is  the  tool  of  the  State. 
Romanism  would  make  the  State  the  tool  of  the  Church.  Sects  are  a  realization 
of  Babel,  alternately  despotic  and  licentious.  To  poor  humanity,  the  only 
wylum — ^the  ark  which  floats  alone  upon  the  waters — ^is  the  Church  limited  to  a 
portion  of  one  small  island,  and  whose  real  teaching  no  one  seems  competent  to 
determine.  That  a  full-grown  man,  and  a  lord  and  an  M.P.  to  boot,  should 
haTe  written  such  a  book,  is  something  of  a  curiosity.  The  charity  of  the  work 
ii  everywhere  on  a  par  with  its  claims  to  common  sense. 

16.  The  Life  of  Goethe.    By  George  Henry  Lewes.    Second 
Edition.     Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

This  edition  of  Mr.  Lewes*s  choice  piece  of  biography  is  in  part  re-written, 
and  is  otherwise  a  much  improved  work.  Few  writers  possess  the  same  power 
of  w^ft^lHTig  a  work  at  once  instructive  and  attractive. 

17.  Edinburgh  and  if^  Neighbourhood,  OeologicaZ  and  His- 

torical.    With  the  Geology  of  the  Bass  Rock.    By  Hugh 
Miller.    Black. 

A  book  possessing  much  of  the  attraction  common  to  the  writings  of  Hugh 
Miller,  and  some  elements  of  interest  special  to  itself. 

18.  Life  and  Labours  of  Washington  Irving,    By  his  Nephew, 

Blerre  M.  Irving.    Vol.  IV.    Bentley. 

This  volume  brings  the  life  of  Washington  Irving  to  its  close.  It  records  the 
gradual  drooping  of  his  life  before  its  end,  but  includes  anecdotes  and  pictures 
worth  becoming  acquainted  with.  Irving' s  profits  from  his  writings,  extending 
over  half  a  century,  amounted  to  £40,000. 

19.  Travels  and  Adventures  of  an  Officer's  Wife  in  India, 

China,  and  New  Zealand.    Two  Vols.     Hurst  &  Blackett 

The  adventures  related  by  Mrs.  Muter  begin  with  the  horrors  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  embrace  startling  experiences  elsewhere  by  land  and  sea.  The 
volumes  belong  to  the  romance  of  real  life. 

20.  The  Empire  in  Imlia.    Letters  from  Madras  and  otJter 
Places,    By  Major  Evans  Bell.    Triibner. 

Major  Bell  published  a  portion  of  these  letters  in  India  more  than  two  years 
since.  The  writer  denounces  the  annexation  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
writes  throughout  as  a  friend  of  India,  and  a  wise  one. 

21.  Sport  in  Norway,  and  Wliere  to  Find  it     By  the  Rev. 

M.  R.  Bernard,  B.A.    Chapmau  &  HalL 

A  fresh,  vigorous,  and  instructive  book.  Those  who  think  of  leeking  sport  in 
field  or  stream  in  Norway,  should  not  fail  to  possess  themselves  of  iL 
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22.  KUmahoe,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  wiUi  oOier  Poems.    By 

John  Campbell  Shaibp.    MacmiUan  &  Co. 

A  Yoliune  beauiifiilly  deflcriptive  of  TfigKUTiH  aceoeary,  and  of  old  HigTiUnH  life. 
Mr.  Shairp  has  sayed  some  piocioiisfiragmeats  from  the  past,  which  the  stream  of 
time  was  bearing  &st  away. 

23.  Letters  a/ad  Papers  of  the  Reigns  of  Richard  III.  and 

Henry  VII.    By  James  Gairdneb.    VoL  IL    Longmans. 

This  Tolume,  like  its  jiredeoessor,  relates  more  about  Henry  than  about 
Bichard.  It  shows  what  sort  of  tools  or  parecorsors  in  extortion  Empeon  nod 
Dudley  had,  and  sheds  new  light  on  the  fEmiily  history  of  the  memorable  De  La 
Poles. 

24.  The  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  Explanatory,  Pro- 
nounci/ng,  and  Etymological.  By  John  Ogilvie,  LLJ). 
Blackie  &  Co. 

This  yolnme  is  in  royal  octaTO,  numbers  some  thirteen  hundred  pages,  and  is- 
admirably  printed  in  three  columns  on  a  page.  No  existing  dictionary  in  a 
single  yolume  can  be  put  into  any  comparison  with  it  for  quantity  of  matter,  and 
the  quality  of  tiie  matter,  with  rare  exeeptions,  is  excellent.  The  work  is  based  on 
Webster ;  but  discards  many  of  the  errors  o£  that  oompalfir,  and  indadeB  much 
not  to  be  found  in  his  work. 

25.  Soundings  from  the  Atlantic.     By  Oliveb  Wendell 

Holmes.    Low  &  Co. 

Mr.  Holmes  can  write  good  poetry ;  and  here  he  has  given  us  good  prose.  He 
is  a  strong  Fedcondist ;  but  his  pictures  hafe  much  interest  iireqpeetive  of  that 
fact 

26.  Autobiography,  Correspondence,  &c.,  of  Lyman  Beecher, 

D.L.     Edited  by  his  Son,  Chables  Beecheb.    YoL  L 
Low  &  Co. 

This  is  a  characteristic  publication.  Whaterer  concerns  the  Beechers  of 
course  concerns  humanity.  The  smallest  things  are  here,  because  things  so 
small  as  not  to  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  writt^  cease  to  be  small 
when  they  relate  to  a  Beecher,  and  especially  to  a  father  among  the  Beechers. 
Wo  remember  to  have  spent  an  eyening  with  the  good  old  gentleman  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  He  was  calm,  self-possessed,  and  quietly  oracular  in  his  whmitmw 
— ^very  £kely  to  dictate  such  a  volume  as  is  berore  us.  The  value  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  pictures  it  giyes  of  American  life. 

27.  On  the  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants.    By  R.  C.  A. 
Prior,  M.D.     Williams  &  Norgate. 

Who  has  not  often  wished  to  know  whence  came  the  names  of  many  of  our 
English  plants  and  flowers  ?  Well,  here  is  Dr.  Prior  ready  to  help  such  persons. 
He  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  which  the  curious  may  be  prompted  to  press 
upon  him ;  but  he  does  answer  a  great  many  more  or  less  certainly. 

28.  Heroic    Idyls,    with   Additional    Poems,     By  WALTER 

Savage  Landor.    Newby. 

These  poems  come  from  one  who  is  nearing  his  ninetieth  year ;  and  in  most  of 
them  there  are  the  signs  of  a  ripe  manhood,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  decay.  We 
have  read  portions  of  them  with  amazement. 
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29.  CoTidantvno^  during  the  Crvmean  War.  By  Ladt 
Hornby.    Bentley. 

Lady  Hornby  had  been  schooled  into  a  knowledge  of  society  at  home  before 
going  to  look  at  it  abroad.  Her  account  of  how  things  are  done  on  the 
Bos^iorus  is  snch  as  might  be  expected  from  a.cleyer  woman  who  takes  her  eyes 
witiii  her,  gets  her  impressions,  and  knows  how  to  report  them. 

80.  History  of  Frederick  11.  of  Pruseiok  {called  Fredeirick  ike 
Qreat)  Vol.  IV.  By  Thomas  Cakltle,  Chapman  & 
HaU. 

We  have  hero  the  fonrth  Tolume  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  soliloqay  on  the  great 
Frederick,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  story  continues  to  be  adorned,  or  dis- 
figured, by  the  wonted  characteristics  of  the  writer. 

31.  Tlve  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  By  John  Evans. 
J.  R  Smith. 

A  good  digest  on  its  subject. 

32.  The  Collected  Writings  of  Edward  Irving.  ^  Edited  by  his 
Nephew,  the  Eev.  O.  Cabltle,  M.A.    Stralian  &  Co. 

This  is  a  portiy ,  handsome  Tolume,  printed  with  old  type  on  tinted  paper ;  and 
there  are  to  bo  five  such  yolumes.  About  half  this  space,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
filled  with  discourses  and  essays  not  before  printed.  If  the  monument  thus  con- 
templated be  reared,  it  will  be  a  memorable  one — memorable  as  a  sign  of  strengfli 
and  weakness,  of  truth  and  error.  We  remember  the  orator  well ;  and  his  Yoaee 
and  presence  have  come  back  to  us  freshly  as  wehaye  read  some  of  these  sonorous 
blanx  verse  paragraphs. 

33.  TIte  Queen's  English:  Stray  Notes  on  Speaking  and 
Spelling,  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Strahan. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  has  ^t  into  some  trouble  by  his  attempt  to  mend 
our  Ehiglish.  But  if  not  always  m  the  right,  he  has  written  a  useful  book,  such 
as  few  writers  or  speakers  will  read  without  advantage. 

34!.  Brands  Plucked  from  the  Burning.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

Wilson.    Snow. 

This  book  lays  bare  the  moral  and  religious  wastes  to  be  found  in  our  towiis 
and  cities,  and  is  intended  to  show  something  of  what  has  been  done  to  reclaim 
them.  Mr.  Wilson's  mission  has  long  been  to  '  remember  the  forgotten,*  and 
to  '  attend  to  the  neglected ' — ^the  most  honourable  of  all  missions. 

35.  Counsel  and  Comfort  Spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.  By 
the  Author  of '  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.*    Strahan. 

Pleasant  and  instructive  discourses,  evincing  ingenuity  and  Christian  feelings 
which  may  compensate  for  some  lack  of  power. 

36.  The  First  Week  of  Time;  or.  Scripture  in  Harmony  with 
ScicTice.  By  Charles  Williams.  Jackson,  Walford,  & 
Hodder. 

A  book  of  modest  pretensions,  but  of  real  worth. 
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37.  The  Young  Houaevnfe^s  Daily  Aesiatant:  co^rioMimg  Bills 
of  Fare  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  which  include  Break- 
jasl,  wWi  the  Cost  annexed.  By  Tbe-Fydd.  Simpkin  & 
Maxshall. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  most  of  our  cookery  books  are  not  adapted  to  a 
moderatOi  economical,  or  to  a  reasonably  luxurious  household.  They  suppose  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  knowledge  which  are  the  exception  more  thaii  the  rule. 
The  authoress  of  the  book  before  us  has  aimed  to  assist,  not  the  few  only,  but 
a  i^asi  beyond,  and  in  the  main  she  has  been  successfiiL 

88.  Memoir  of  Bialiop  Mack&iizie.  By  Harvet  Goodwin, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.    Bell  &  Daldy. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  gifted  and  good  man. 

39.  Diary  of  Mary  Countess  Cowper,  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  1714f^l720.    Murray. 


Sketchea  of  English  character,  and  of  court  life  and  intrigiie,  of  a  kind  to  be 
attractive  to  most  readers,  throwing,  moreoTer,  some  real  lif^  on  our  history. 

40.  Six  Months  Residence  in  RussianrPoland  in  1863.    By 
the  Rev.  Fortksque  L.  M.  Andebson,  BJL    ^acmillan. 


$V>me  account  of  Kussian-Poliah  life  is  to  be  found  in  this  Tolome^bat  its  great 
incident  i«  the  author^s  impnsonment  on  saspioQa  of  being  a  upj — and  to  Tery 
rouch  handling  was  he  subjected.  If  a  sospccled  Eagiidi  denyBaa  eoold  be  so 
deait  with,  we  may  c\>igeclure  as  to  the  fete  of  a  saqpected  FoC 

41.  Il'on?^*  and  Places;  or,  Xtymohgical  Ubuirations  of 
Hisiory,  Eiknoloay^  and  QeogrcqAy.  By  the  Ber.  Isaac 
Taylok  MJL     MacmiHan. 

A  w^rk  Ml  of  inslractka  fer  tt»  sdMlar. 
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EceUsioitieal  Queatumi  in  1864. — ^The  Anglican  Church :  aources  of  her  sireogtih, 
8 — 7;  Nonconformity — why  it  ia,  and  will  be,  9;  influence  of  Nonoon- 
ficmniBtB  on  existing  parties,  11;  high  and  dry — ^EvangelicalB — ^Broad 
Church,  13 ;  Oxford  Liberalism — the  Tractarians,  15 ;  progress  of  the 
Sacerdotalists,  17;  Sacerdotalist  ritoalisms  and  publications,  19;  covert 
Bomanism,  21 ;  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  23 ;  consideration  of  remediM 
Dr.  Stanley,  25 ;  revision— convocatioa,  27 ;  the  Do-nothings,  29. 

Ltngfdhte^i  New  iWinf . — 31 ;  literature  of  the  emotions,  33 ;  representative  poets, 
35 ;  preceding  publications,  37 ;  the  charm  of  melodious  verse,  39 ;  does  not 
affect  profundity,  41 ;  the  Gulden  Legend — Longfellow's  Lucifer,  43 ;  the 
Gk>lden  Legend,  45 — 49 ;  spirit  of  American  patriotism,  51 ;  the  andent 
hostelry,  58 ;  the  Sicilian's  tale,  55 ;  King  01a(  57 ;  tales  by  the  Theolo- 
gian and  the  Poet,  59 ;  charaoter  of  the  new  poems,  61. 

Frmd^t  Beign  of  EWuAeth. — 62 ;  character  of  the  work,  63 ;  character  and 
influence  of  Cecil,  65 ;  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  67 ;  EUzabeUi — is  she  a  Pro- 
testant P  69 ;  Dudley  and  Amy  Bobsart,  71 ;  Mary  Tudor— Elizabeth— the 
Queen  of  Scots,  73 ;  Mary  and  Damley,  75 ;  the  Puritans — ^their  number, 
77;  Protestants  and  Romanists  in  1558,  79;  true  source  of  Elizabeth'i 
policy,  81 ;  Mr.  Froude  and  the  Protestant  clergy,  83 ;  not  true  that  men  of 
strong  faith  cannot  be  tolerant,  85. 

Briiiah  Scientifle  AtsoeiatioM — Old  and  New. — 86 ;  the  Royal  Society,  87 ;  the 
pioneers  of  science,  89 ;  early  experiments,  91 ;  gropings  in  the  dark,  93 ;  the 
first  Newcastle  assembly,  95 ;  the  inaug^nral  meeting,  97 :  Sir  William 
Arqistrong,  99 ;  the  President's  address,  101 ;  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  103 ; 
oelebritios  in  the  ethnological  section,  105 ;  the  Negro  discussion,  107  ;  the 
Negro  champion,  109  ;  the  section  of  general  physics.  111 ;  the  geologpstSy 
113;  a  physiological  foray,  115;  Lady-assooiatee,  117;  excursions  and 
working  conmiittccs,  119. 

TrawU  in  the  ITimala  t/as. —120 ;  the  Sanataria  of  Lidia,  121;  the  Terai,  123; 
Daijeeling,  125  ;  the  Lopchas,  127  ;  the  Snowy  liange,  129 ;  Table-land  oi 
Thibet,  131;  Simla  and  Chini,  133;  the  Eyang  Plain,  135;  the  Peer 
Punjal  Range,  137;  Cashmere,  139;  Lake  of  Cashmere,  141;  Ladak,  143. 
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Vhiveriity  Reform  and  Edueatitm  in  Italy. — 145  ;  foimer  defects  in  the  UniyerBity 
BTstem,  147 ;  viewB  of  Signor  Manteucciy  149  ;  reforms  in  the  Legations  and 
the  Two  Sicilies,  151 ;  secondary  instruction — ^its  confused  system,  153 ; 
lack  of  elementary  instruction,  and  desire  for  it,  155 ;  infemt,  primary,  and 
adult  schools,  157 ;  Evangelical  schools :  the  '  Fine  Arts '  department,  159. 

SsvoluHons  in  English  History. — 160 ;  scope  of  the  work,  161 ;  general  charac- 
teristics, 163  ;  influence  of  James  I.,  165 ;  character  of  James  I.,  167 ;  policy 
of  the  first  Stuart,  169 ;  ecclesiastical  policy  of  James  I.,  171 ;  Puritanism, 
173;  Puritans  and  modem  Evangelicals,  175;  Strafford,  177;  Laudian 
divines,  179 ;  character  of  Charles  I.,  181 ;  Sir  John  Eliot,  183 ;  Oliver 
Cromwell,  185 ;  change  of  opinion  relative  to  CromweU,  187 ;  defence  of 
Cromwell's  policy,  189. 

Modem  France. — 191 ;  M.  St6.  Beauve — ^Montalemhert,  193 ;  Lacordaire — ^B^ranger, 
195 ;  civilization — mistakes  concerning  it,  197 ;  rich  and  poor — the  French 
press,  199. 

Protpeete  of  Folitxeal  Pariiee. — 201;  Palmerston's  claims  and  opponents,  203;  Earl 
Russell,  205;  shortcomings  of  Palmerston — ^the  un-English  school,  207; 
Earl  Grey,  209;  Mr.  Gladstone,  211;  the  Derhyites— a  dissolution,  213; 
Lord  Ellenborough,  215 ;  effects  of  a  Derby  Ministry,  217  ;  what  the  Whigs 
have  done,  219. 

Fnmee  and  Madagaeear. — 220 ;  happy  concession  of  Kadama  IE. ;  character  *of 
the  new  king  developed,  223 ;  revolution  and  new  constitution,  225 ;  two 
treaties  intentionally  confounded  by  M.  Gkdos,  227 ;  the  treaty  of  conoeesion 
to  M.  Lambert,  229  ;  the  honour  of  France  not  concerned  in  private  treaty, 
231 ;  early  history  of  French  colonization  of  Madagascar,  233;  efforts  of 
Baron  Beniowsky,  235 ;  English  treaty  with  Badama  L,  237 ;  M.  Gkdos' 
pseudo-pacific  advice,  239  ;  Dupr^'s  revdations  of  Malagasy  opposition,  241. 

Ow  Affairs,  243. 

On  Books,  245—252. 


Shakepere. — 253  ;  his  knowledge  of  Scripture,  255 ;  ancestral  associationB  with 
history,  257  ;  influence  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  259 ;  beginning  of  the  Kngliwh 
Drama,  261 ;  first  rise  of  blank  verse,  263 ;  versification  of  the  old  drama, 
265 ;  first  blank  verse  on  the  stage,  267 ;  Shakspere's  dramatic  beginnings, 
269 ;  his  succoss  as  well  as  greatness,  271 ;  where  his  opinions  are  to  be 
found,  273 ;  his  friendship,  275 ;  why  we  write  about  him,  277 ;  his 
fecundity,  his  roticence,  his  consciousness,  279  ;  absence  of  caricature,  281 ; 
his  originality  indifferent  to  itself,  283  ;  Divine  justice  rertue  poetic  justice, 
285  ;  his  chtiractcr  in  his  tragedies,  287  ;  his  monument,  289. 

Mr.  Giadstoms  Finannal  Statemrmte. — 291 ;  *  Finance*  an  interesting  subject,  293; 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  follower  of  William  Pitt,  295 ;  the  French  oommeraal 
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treaty,  297 ;  wine  And  wine  growen,  299 ;  increaie  of  eammmaoaHaa  and 
trade,  301 ;  dren  and  china,  303;  importation  of  food,  305;  Mr.  aiadfltone'a 
iUnatratkna,  307 ;  national  saTings,  309. 

BmmM  Tnak--mmeofiU  CkarmeUristiei.^911 ;  neglect  of  theology,  313;  fodenl 
reUtiona,  315  ;  relation  between  the  £blI1  and  redemption,  317 ;  the  immn* 
tability  of  moral  law,  310 ;  primitiTe  moral  relationa  and  Fatherhood,  321 ; 
the  DiTine  Fatherhood,  323 ;  Fatherhood  a  rereUtion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 325 ;  the  atonement,  327  ;  justification,  329. 

Lamkm  FoiUiet  m  the  Thirteenth  Omtury. — 330 ;  the  rising  importance  of  London, 
331 ;  a  coronation  feast  in  the  olden  time,  333 ;  the  king  of  the  dty,  and 
the  king  of  the  realm,  335 ;  the  f&ir  at  Westminster — bright  royal  extrara- 
ganca,  337;  Simon  De  Montforti— his  early  life,  339;  De  Montfbrt's 
marriage,  his  tow,  his  religious  views,  341 ;  GhxMtete*s  prophecy — ^ro3raI 
bankruptcy,  343;  the  confederate  barons,  their  high  standing,  345;  the 
Oxford  provisions,  347  ;  the  Pope*s  bull,  St  Louis  and  his  arbitration,  349 : 
the  beginning  of  the  war — the  *  mim  of  Lewes,'  351 ;  rejoicings — the  great 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  353 ;  the  battle  of  Evesham — ^De  Montfort*8 
death,  355. 

Trutt  Deeds  and  ReligioM  Liberty. — 357  ;  uses  and  necessity  of  a  civil  tribunal, 
359 ;  the  incumbent  and  the  Nonconformist  pastor,  361 ;  the  law  of  progress 
— what  is  it  P  363  ;  results  from  logic  and  experience,  365 ;  Mr.  NeTile*8 
'pamphlet,  367. 

Our  Notional  Sea  Songs. — 368 ;  indifference  of  our  early  poets  to  the  sea,  369 ; 
brave  Admiral  Yemen  and  Portobello,  371 ;  *Gk)d  save  the  King,*  *Rulo 
Britannia,'  373;  *  Loss  of  the  Royal  Qeorye^  War  with  France,  375; 
great  popularity  of  the  war  with  France — Charles  Dibdin,  377 ;  Charles 
Dibdin's  sea  songs,  their  excellence,  their  variety,  379 ;  the  beneficial 
influence  of  Dibdin's  songs,  381 ;  contemporary  writers  of  sea  songs,  383 ; 
battle  of  Trafalgar — its  stirring  and  practical  character,  385 ;  Dibdin  as 
compared  with  other  writers  of  sea  songs,  387. 

The  Crawley  Cou rt- Martial. SS9  \  blunders  of  the  Horse  Guards  multiplied, 
391  ;  brutal  order — who  responsible  ?  393 ;  proofSs  of  the  second  charge,  395 ; 
first  charge  of  the  record,  397 ;  solitary  confinement  without  its  benefits, 
399 ;  absunlity  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  401 ;  wholesale  violation  of  the 
Articles  of  War,  403 ;  the  prisoner's  mode  of  dealing  with  evidence,  405 ; 
reforms  required,  407. 

The  Brivy  Council  Judgment,  408 ;  Church  property— its  origin,  400 ;  the  State  in 
its  relation  to  Church  property,  411;  the  Nemesis  from  the  past,  413 ; 
the  judgment,  415 — 417 ;  partial  course  of  the  Privy  Council,  419 ;  probable 
effect  of  the  judgment,  421 ;  character  of  the  crisis,  423. 

Oh  Degenerations  in  Man.  —  425 ;  M.  Morel's  theory,  427 ;  effect  of  climate, 
429 ;  causes  of  degeneration,  481 ;  asylums  for  the  insane,  433 ;  chronic 
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alooholism,  486  ;    morbid  heritage,  487 ;    crime   and  intozication,  489 
narooticSy  opium,  &c.,  441 ;  opium  in  China,  443 ;  crime  in  Ohina,  445 
abuse  of  tobacco,  447 ;  climate  and  soil,  449 ;  condition  of  large  towns,  451 
effects  of  food,  453 ;  diet,  mixed  causes,  455 ;  mixed  causes  of  degradation, 
457. 

Forwgn  Affairs—Europe  and  America. — 459 ;  causes  of  war,  461 ;  treaties  of 
1815,  463 ;  treaties  no  longer  operatiye,  465 ;  treaty  of  London,  1852,  467 ; 
engagements  of  Denmark,  469 ;  question  of  nationality,  471,  475 ;  national 
and  legal  right  in  the  Danish  question,  473 ;  America — questions  of  maritime 
rights,  477 ;  case  of  the  Alabama,  &c,  479 ;  America — bright  of  neutrals,  481 ; 
poUcy  of  Napoleon,  483. 

On  Affaibs,  484. 
On  Books,  486—492. 
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